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PIIEFACE TO THE GEKMAN EDITION, THE EIRST 
HALE OF VOLUME II 

Just five years ago, when I wrote the preface to Volume 
I of this “ History of Indian Literature,” I had hoped that 
it would be possible to publish Volume II complete two years 
later ; but the task of dealing, for the first time, with Buddhist 
literature presented far greater difftculties than I had foreseen. 
For this reason, even now only the first half of Volume II is 
appearing. I hope, however, that the second half — the 
conclusion of the work — will follow in the course of next year. 

I am only too conscious of the fact that a presentation 
of Buddhist literature, which forms the subject-matter of 
this half-volume, is, at the present stage of our knowledge, 
a hazardous enterprise. A great part of this literature has 
only just been opened up, while a still greater part, especially 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature, but also some important 
Pali texts, is still waiting for translators and researchers, 
and even for editors. In addition to this, with the small 
number of workers in the province of Sinology, the light 
which the Chinese translations throw upon the history of 
Suddhist literature has scarcely begun to shine. Here 
we may surely hope for help and improvement in the 
near future from French and Japanese scholars. We may 
also expect very shortly considerable enrichment of our 
knowledge of Buddhist literature and its history from the 
investigation of the Central Asian finds — the wealth of manus- 
cripts which M. A. Stein has brought back from Khotan, 
and A. Griinwedel and A. von Le Coq from Turfan. Never- 
theless it will take decades before all the results of these 
investigations will be available. An American colleague of 
mine hit the mark when he recently wrote to me : ‘I can 
easily understand that your History of Buddhist Literature 
is the devil’s own job to write.’ And yet, the attempt to 
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present Buddhist literature had to be ventured now ; for it 
simply will no longer do, now-a-days, to write a history of 
Indian literature without doing justice to the Buddhist litera- 
ture, Buddhism, after all, is and remains that production 
of the Indian mind, which is the most important in the history 
of the world. And how can we understand Buddhism without 
knowing its literature? Just as in a history of Indian religion 
the religion of Buddha would have to occupy a large space, 
just as a history of Indian art could not exist without Buddhist 
art, so too the history of Indian literature would show a 
gaping chasm if Buddhist literature were not presented 
therein. Even though this literature is to-day more at home 
in Ceylon and Burma, in Nepal and Tibet, than in India 
proper, yet it grew up on Indian soil, it hears all the charac- 
teristics of a genuine product of the Indian mind, it has, 
through far more than a thousand years, influenced Indian 
spiritual life, and naturally is most intimately connected with 
all the rest of Indian literature. However defective a 
presentation of Buddhist literature must necessarily still he 
to-day, it is nevertheless of some use for the progress of know- 
ledge. We must have the courage to err. Our errors will serve 
as stepping-stones over which the knowledge of future genera- 
tions of scholars will stride to new truths. 

The literary references in the notes give sufficient ipform- 
ation concerning the works from which I have drawn and 
the scholars to whom I am indebted. I should not, however, 
like to omit in this place the expression of my sincere thanks 
to my honoured colleague, Professor Louis de La Vallee Poussin 
in Brussels, and my dear friend and former pupil. Professor 
Jyun Takalcusu, for several valuable printed papers and 
written communications. 

M. WiNTERNITZ 

Prague — Smichow, 

17th Ocloher, 1912. 



FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION, 
VOLUME II, SECOND HALF 

The second half of Volume II (p. 289 if.) is devoted to 
the literature of the Jainas, which, as in the case of Buddhist 
literature is presented here for the first time as a connected 
whole. 

Since the publication of the first half of this volume, 
seven years have elapsed. During this period much work 
has been done in the field of Buddhist literature. I have 
utilised everything of importance, in as far as I was informed 
^of it,^ in the ‘^Corrections and Additions,’ ’ as also the valuable 
reviews which individual scholars — J. Gharpentier (WZKM 27, 
1913, pp. 85-96), H. Haa^ (Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und 
Religions wissenschaft 28, 1913, pp. 111-123), P. E. Pavoluii 
(GSAI 25, 1912, pp. 323-325), T. \y . Rhys Davids (JRAS, 
1913, 479-483) and H. Kerfi (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift II, 
1913-14, pp. 471-481)— devoted to my book. I had to deal 
somewhat more exhaustively (p. 357 ff.) with the latest 
studies of R. 0. Franke and with the criticism which the same 
scholar has devoted to my book, as these concern the most 
essential part of my work. The fact that, in his views regard- 
ing the person of the Buddha and the historical significance 
of the Buddhist writings, Franke occupies a rather isolated 
position among the competent scholars, would certainly not 
be a reason against his being right after all. However, I 


1 Unfortunately much may have escaped my notice. The terrible \vorl(l-\Var which 
lies between the appearance of the first and second half of this volume, has also hit our 
science badly, and made it very difficult, often iroi>ossibIe, for us to avail oursehes of the 
studies of our English, American, Indian, French and Italian colleagues. 
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hope I have shown that neither the extreme scepticism of 
Franke nor his attitude towards the Nikayas, which diverges 
so very widely from the current conception, are so convincing 
as to induce me to make any essential alteration in what I 
have said about the Pali canon... 

I am indebted to my pupil Dr. Otto Stein for his assist- 
ance in the correction of the proofs of the second half of this 

volume and in the revision of the Index. 

* * * * 

During the time which has elapsed since the publication 
of the first half of this volume, death has made deep gaps in 
the ranks of the scholars whoso studies afforded some of the 
most valuable basic material of this work. Heinrich Kern, 
the patriarch among Buddha researchers, Ernst Windisch, to 
whom we are indebted for some of the most valuable resear- 
ches into Buddhist literature, Paul Deussen, the enthusiastic 
pioneer of ancient Indian philosophy, and Hermann Oldenherg, 
who had so profound a knowledge of both Buddhist and 
Vedic literature and religion, coupled with so great a talent 
in presenting them, who scarcely left a single field of the 
culture of India uncultivated, have passed away in rapid suc- 
cession. My dear friend Leopold von Schroeder, too, who 
more than thirty years ago, undertook to write a history of 
Indian literature and culture, and to whom I was permitted 
to dedicate this work as a token of griateful admiration, and 
who ever followed its progress with affectionate interest, is no 
longer among the living. The memory of these men will not 
fade in the history of our science , — na hi karma Jcsiyate — for 
“deeds are not lost.” 

Prague, 29th July^ ll)20.- 

M. WiNTERNITZ 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Owing to various unfortunate cirv’-urastances both the 
revision and the printing of this volume have taken much 
longer time than I ever anticipated. As the German original 
of Part I on Buddhist Literature was published in 1913 and 
that of Part II on Jaina Lioeraturo in 1920 it is only nitural 
that this volume, no less than Volume 1, is not a mere trans- 
lation, but a now edition as well, in which much had to be 
altered, added and, I hope, improved. I had to revise my 
presentation of Buddliist literciture in the light of the nu- 
merous excellent publications we owe to the Pali Text Society 
during the last twenty years, and I had to avail myself of the 
valuable work done during the same period by European, 
Indian and Japanese scholars in the field of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature. 

To Mrs. Rhys Davids I am greatly indebted for sending 
me, along with some valuable notes of her own, the critical 
notes which her husband, the late Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids, had entered in his copy of my German book, and 
which I did not fail to make use of in the course of revising 
the chapters on Pali literature. 

Thanks to the zeal and efforts of the Jaina community a 
great number of Jaina texts, both in new editions and in tran- 
slations, has become accessible since the publication of my 
German account of Jaina literature. But not only that. Not 
a few Jaina texts that were already published before 1920, 
were not available to me at the time when I^first wrote on the 
subject. I owe a great debt of gratitude to my Jaina friends — 
above all to my revered friend the Itihasa-Tattva-Mahodadhi 
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Vijnya Indra Suri, the worthy successor of the late vener- 
able Jainacarya Vijuya Dharma Suri, but also to Mr. Gholelall 
‘Jain of Calcutta, to the Dharm-Sewak Urnmed Singh Musaddi 
Lai Jain of Amritsar, and many others — for having provided 
me with a great number of rare and valuable publications, 
both old and new, which enabled me to make the section on 
Jaina literature in the English version far more complete than 
it was in the German original. 

As the first batch of manuscript was sent to press already 
in 1927, and the last sheets were printed only in the summer 
of 1932, many “ Additions and Corrections ” became necessary, 
in order to bring the work up to date (that is, up to June, 
1932). But I am glad to say, the number of printer’s errors 
that had to be corrected, is comparatively small. For this I 
have to thank Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakimarti, M. A., Ph. D. 
(Cantab.), Lecturer in Sanskrit at the University of Calcutta, to 
whom the difficult task of reading the proofs had been en- 
trusted and who has done his work most carefully. 

My thanks are due to the translators of the volume, Mrs. 
Kctkarmd her sister Miss Selcn Kahn, who have spared no 
pains to make as accurate and readable a translation as 
possible. 

Finally I have to thank again my pupil Dr. Wilhelm 
Gampert for the great care he has bestowed on the compila- 
tion of the Index. 


Prague, February, 1933. 


M. WlNTERNlTZ 
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Directions for Pronunciation of Indian (Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali) Names and Words writti':n in Roman 
Characters . 


Pronounce 




® e n 7 


Palatals 


as a ‘ neutral vowel,’ like English short u in but 
as a voM'el, like er in Scots English baker, 
as long d in English they and d in English stone, 
without diphthongal character. 

c ^ like ch in English ckild. 
i gr like i in English just. 


O 

CD 

i-s 

CD 

CT* 




^t Z ■' 
th z 

- d tg - 

dh z 


in m 


like English ‘ dentals,’ while the Sanskrit dentals 
t fi, th z(, d 5, dh % n ^ are pronounced like 
dentals in Italian and French. 


Sibilants 


s (palatal) 
s (cerebral) 


1 


like sh in English ship. 


Nasals 


-li (guttural) like mj in English sing. 

V n (palatal) like gn in French montagne 
I rn (Anusvara) like n in French Jean. 

^h (Visarga) “ a surd breathing, a final l/.-sound 
(in the European sense of h) uttered 
in the articulating position of the 
preceding vowel .” — Whitney. 



SECTION III. 

BUDDHIST LITERATUllE. 

The Pali Canon or the Tipitaka.*^ 

Vedic literature led us well-nigh into “ prehistoric 
times ; and for the beginnings of epic poetry, too, we had to 
dispense with all certain dates. It is only with the Buddhist 
literature that we gradually emerge into the broad daylight 
of history, and we have seen that the darkness of the history 
of the Vedic and the epic literature is somewhat illuminated 
by this light. The approximate period of Buddha can be 
determined with some degree of probability, and that gives a 
starting-point, from which we can calculate the origin of a 
Buddhist literature. Gotama Buddha died probably a few 
years before or after 485 B. C.,®^ and according to a tradition 


See H. Oldenherg, Vinayapitaka, Vol. I, London, 1879, Introduction; ZDMG52, 
1808, NGGW 1912, 197fi:.i Reden des Buddha (1922), Einleitung; n. Jacob” and 

Oldenberg, ZD MG 34, 1880, 184ff. ; 751ff, ; Oldenberg and T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE, Vol. 

13, Introduction ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, 167ff.‘; Cambridge History 
I, 192ff. ; W, Geiger, Pali Literatur and Sprache (Grundriss I, 7, 1916), ji. Cfif. ; R. S. 
Copleston, Buddhism, 2nd Ed., London, 1908, 46f., 167ff. ; H, Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism (Grundriss 111, 8, 1896), Iff., lOlff, ; Eliot I, 2*1 The following are more 
or less sceptical about the authenticity of the Pah Canon : I. P. Minayeff, Reohorches sur 
le Bouddhismo (AMG, Biblioth^que d'dtudes, t. 4, Paris, 1894); A. Barth in R HR, t, 6, 
1882, 237ff. ; t. 28, 1893, 241ff. ; 277ff. ; t. 42, 1900, 74ff. (=^Oouvro« I, 3‘lOff. : IJ, 156ff,, 
187ff,, 356ff. ; V. A. Smith, Ind» AnL 32, 1903, 364ff. ; L. de La ValUe Poussin, Bouddh- 

isme, Etudes et Mat6riaux (M^moires public par I’Acadomie roy. des sciences do 

Belgique, t. LV), Bruxelles, 1897, Iff., 27ff., 44ff., 63ff. ; Le Muscon, 1905, 213ff. ; Ind, Ant 
37. 1908, Iff., 81ff. ; Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, pp. 29ff., 155, 166ff., 248; ERE. Vol. IV, p. 
I79ff. (C/. E. J. Rapson, JRAS, 1898, 909ff.) ; B. Otto Franke, JPTS, 1908, pp. 1-80; Digha- 
nikaya (1913), p. xliiff. ; A . B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1923, pp. 3, 16ff . 

*) See Appendix I, 
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whose authenticity we are scarcely justified in questioning, he 
attained the age of 80 years. As a young man of 29 years he 
is said to have taken up the life of a wandering ascetic, and 
thus begun to seek the way of salvation. After severe inter- 
nal struggles he began, as a mature man, to proclaim the 
doctrine he had discovered. The activity of the Buddha 
might, then, fall into the period of about 635-485 B. C. : the 
foundation and propagation of that Indian religion which Avas 
destined to become one of the three great religions of the 
world. The Ganges district in North-East India was the 
scene of his activity. Here — in the kingdoms of M agadha 
(Bihar) and Kosala (Oudh) — he wandered from place to place, 
preaching his doctrine and gathering ever more adherents 
about him. 

Does this work of many decades include any literary 
activity ? Certainly not. It is true that in the Tipitaka, the 
Pali canon of the Buddhists, most of the speeches and sayings 
are placed in the mouth of Buddha himself; it is even related 
exactly and circumstantially where and on what occasion the 
master delivered a speech or made an utterance. How much, 
out of all this, should really be attributed to Buddha, will 
probably never be decided ; for Gotama Buddha has not left 
behind him any written matter, even as little as Yajnavalkya, 
San(iilya> or Saunaka. However, as much of the contents 
of the speeches and utterances of these sages has probably 
been handed down in the Upanisads, so, doubtless, many 
speeches and utterances of Buddha were faithfully 
preserved in the memory of his disciples and handed down to 
posterity. We may, without laying ourselves open to the 
charge of credulousness, regard as originating with Buddha 
himself, speeches such as the famous sermon of Benares on 
the “four noble truths” and the “noble eightfold path,” which 
recurs always in the same wording, not only in many parts of 
the Pali canon, but also in Buddhist Sanskrit texts, some of the 
farewell speeches handed down in the Mahaparinibbanasutta, 
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which the master is supposed to have addressed to his 
disciples before his passing, and some of the verses and 
short utterances handed down as “ words of the Buddha ” in 
the Dhammapada, in the Udana, in the Itivuttaka and in- 
more or less the same form also in Sanskrit texts of Nepal, 
as well as in Tibetan and Chinese translations. Gotama 
Buddha, however, did not only preach his new doctrine of 
suffering and the end of suffering, but also founded a monastic 
order ; he gathered around himself a community of disciples who, 
according to strict precepts, led a holy life in the way of the 
master, in order to reach the end of suffering — the much 
praised Nirvana. And some of the rules and laws for this 
monastic community probably originated with Buddha himself, 
above all “ the ten commandments for mendicant monks ” 
(dasasikkhapadani), perhaps also the list of transgressions 
(patimokkha), though in an earlier and shorter form than that 
in which we have it now.” 

Now, though none of the works which belong to Buddhist 
literature can date back to the period of Buddha himself, 
isolated texts preserved in these works may probably be 
correctly regarded as words of Buddha. Also, among the 
first disciples of Buddha there must have been a few promin- 
ent leaders and some of the speeches, sayings and poems 
contained in our collections might have been composed by 
some of these disciples of Buddha. 

Almost the whole of the oldest literature of the Buddhists 
consists of collections — collections of speeches or conversa- 
tions, of sayings, songs, narratives and rules of the order. 


*) Cj. Eliot, I, 294f, ; OJdenberg, lleden des Buddha, p. xxiiiff. 

®) The rnefcre, too, indicatos that the verse aphorisms (gatha) in particular arc* very 
old. According to Oldenberg (Gurnpdjflkaumudi, pp. 9ff.) the metres of the Pali gAthaa 
are moro archaic than those of the Rapinayapa. See also R. SiTUon iu ZDMG, 44, 1890, 83- 
97 on the filoka in Pali, and OJdenberg “ Zur Geschichte dosSloka” (NGGW, 1909, 

p. 244). 
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The Tipitaka is nothing but a great collection of such collec- 
tions. It is clear that such collections can only form the 
conclusion of a considerable preceding literary activity, and 
that their component parts must belong to different times. 

According to Buddhist tradition one such conclusion had 
already been made very early. It is recorded that, a few 
weeks after the death of Buddha, an assembly of the monks — 
the so-called first Buddhist Council — organised by the imme- 
diate disciples of Buddha, was held in the city of Rajagaha 
(the present Rajgir) in order to establish a canon of the 
religion (dhamma) and of the discipline of the order (vinaya).^^ 
The very fact that this report expects us to believe too much 
speaks against its trustworthiness in its oldest form, as it has 
come down to us in the Tipitaka itself for, it is absolutely 
impossible that the two great sections of the Tipitaka which 
deal with the doctrine and the discipline of the order — Sutta- 
pitaka and Vinayapitaka — should soon after the death of 
Buddha have been essentially such as we find them in our 
Pali canon.®> We need not, on tliis account, assume that the 
tradition is entirely unfounded. There is probably preserved 
in it a recollection of the not improbable fact that the elders 
of the community assembled immediately after the death of 
the master, in order to agree upon the principal points of the 
doctrine and of the discipline of the order.^’ But surely too 


‘) The Pali Dhamma (i.e., Sanskrit dharnia) is the technical expression for the reli- 
gion of Buddha, and Prwai/a for the “discipline of the order,” t.c., rules and regulations 
for the order of mendicants. 

®) Vinayapitaka, Cullavagga XI. 

®) Other arguments against the authenticity of the tradition of the first Council 
have been raised by Oldenberg (Vinayapitaka, Introd., p. xxvff., ZDMG, Vol. 52, 

625f.). 

*) Cf. U. Xern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 103 ; "R, Pis chel, hehcn und Lohre 
des Buddha, 4 aufl., 1926, p. 11, 99f.; E. Windisch in 00 XIV, I, 284f. ; L. do La ValUe 
Poussin, Jnd. Ant. 37, 19C8, 2ff. ; S. Levi (JA, 1916, s. 11, t. V, 401ff.) has compared the 
reports as to the first Council in the Pftli Vinayapitaka, the Udana, the Divy&vadana, as 
well as the Vinaya of the MulasarvUstivadins and the Sarvastivadins, and has shown that 
they hark back to an early age. 
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short a time had elapsed immediately after the death of 
Buddha for the compilation of a canon of sacred texts 
such as our Tipitaka. The tradition of a second council, 
which is supposed to have been held at Vesali, a hundred 
years after the death of Buddha, is more credible. 
According to the older report, however, the sole object of 
this gathering was to do away with ten heresies regard- 
ing the discipline of the order. Only the later reports 
add that at the same time during a session of eight months a 
revision of the doctrine took place. If we keep to the earlier 
report, we may accept it as an historical fact that, about a 
hundred years after the passing of the Buddha, a schism 
occurred, which stirred up so much controversy that a great 
assembly of monks had to be summoned, to decide what 
should be regarded as right w'ith reference to the debatable 
points. Now this pre-supposes that there was in existence 
at that time some criterion or other for the decision of such 
questions, and that could only have been some canon of precepts 
for the life of the monks such as we find in the Vinayapitaka. 
Hence, though the first century after Buddha may not have 
witnessed the formation of a canon, at least a fundamental 
stock of texts for such a canon must have been formed. 

According to the report of the chronicles of Ceylon, a 
real canon of sacred texts was compiled on the occasion of the 
third Council, at the time of the famous King Asoka. It is 
certain that, at that time, the Buddhist community was 
already divided into a number of schools or sects.®* Bor this 
reason it is not at all unlikely that the need for compiling a 
canon of texts for orthodox believers, i.e., those who wished 
to be regarded as the adherents of the original doctrine of 


*) Vinayap., OnllavagftaXir, s. SBE.VoI. XX, p. 409fl. 

*) Thus Dipavamsa V, MahSvaipsa IV. 

®) 18 different schools are mentioned. We are familiar with the fact that the num- 
ber 18 is a favourite number in India ; hence the existing schools, whether they numbered 
more or less than 18, were fitted into a scheme of 18. 
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Buddha, was felt. Moreover, it is likely enough that a com- 
pilation of this kind should have been made precisely during 
the reign of King Asoka, the great patron and adherent of 
the Buddhist cominiinity, for, in one of his edicts, the king 
himself decrees that heretical monks and nuns shall be 
excommunicated.^’ Consequently, it would have been only 
natural for him to take an active interest in establishing what 
tenets constituted the true religion of Buddha. On the 
other hand, we find no mention in any of his numerous edicts 
of a council to determitie the canon. It is true that he would 
have had no reason for so doing, because, even according to 
the tradition, it was not the king himself, but the learned 
monk Tissa Moggaliputta who, 236 years after the death of 
Buddha, convened an assembly of a thousand monks in the 
city of Pataliputra (Patna), with the object of compiling a 
canon of tex;ts of the true religion or the Theravada, i.e., the 
“doctrine of the elders,” the immediate disciples of Buddha. 
The school of the Vibhajjavadins,^’ to which Tissa, the Presi- 
dent of the council, belonged, adhered to this Theravada, and 
it is the canon of this school w'^hich was compiled during the 
nine months’ session of the Council of Pataliputra. Tradition 
has it, too, that Tissa also compiled the “Kathavatthu,” a book 
refuting all tlie heretical doctrines of those times, and incor- 
porated it with the canon. 


Seo E. HuUzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, X, Oxford, 
1925, pp. xliii f., 160 n. 5. 

®) There is no distinction in tho chronicles between Theravada and Vibhajjavada ; but 
Theravada is probably a preneral terra meaning merely “ authentic doctrine,” The word is 
used in this sense also with reference to the schools of Buddha’s predecessors (Majjh. 26, I. 
164f.). The Vihhajj(ti)d.din8 declared that they taught the Theravada, However, the same 
thing was also maintained by other sects, such as tho Mahisasakas and the Sarvastivadina 
(s, Kern, Manual of Baddhism, p. llOf.). In Majjh, II, 197 (99) Buddha says, referring 
to himself, that ho is a vibhajjavada, i,6., ** one who explains everything with careful dis- 
tinctions,” and^not an ekaipsavada, “ who answers questions from one point of view only.” 
C/. Majjh. Ill, 208 (136) j Angutt. Ill, 67 (I. p, 197); Milindap., I44f. ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy, p. xl sq.; M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alien Buddhiamus, Heidel- 
berg, 1927, p. 13f. 
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It has been much disputed whether or not there is any 
historical foundation for the tradition about the councils.^* 
In the nature of things it is likely that, in the course of time, 
the orthodox Buddhists would feel the need of compiling a 
canon of doctrines, monastic rules and authentic texts fis a 
defence against the schismatics ; and this could only be done 
by one or several meetings of monks. This would be an argu- 
ment in favour of there being at least a nucleus of historical 
truth in these reports, even though they are not attested in 
all their details. It has been rightly remarked that the 
tradition about the councils would not have arisen, had not 
at least one council been a historical fact. As a matter of 
fact, it is probable that even more than three councils were 
held. Singhalese and North Indian records of a “great 
council ” (mahasaHglti) which is said to have led to the schism 
of the Manasarigltikas or MahasaUghikas, would seem to 
indicate that the council of the orthodox Buddhists at Patali- 
putra was 2)receded by a great assembly of the schismatics. 
It is true, nevertheless, that these reports contradict one 
another very considerably. It is possible that the canon was 
not comj>iled all at once, but at several meetings of the 
monks, the most important of which was the Piltaliputra 
session. 

The chroniclers of Ceylon then go on to relate that it was 
Tissa, the President of the council, who first sent out mission- 
aries to the North and the South and prepared the M^ay for the 
propagation of Buddhism in foreign lands. A pupil of Tissa 
was Mahinda, the younger brother (according to another tradi- 
tion, the son) of Asoka, who is supposed to have brought 


') Cj. Kern, Maimal of Buddhism, p. 101ft., La ValUe PousMn EKE IV, 1911 ITOff.; 
Geiger t Maliavninsa, Transl , p. li ff.; Eliot I, 254ff.; Nalinaksha Dutt, Early History of the 
Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, London, 1925 (Calcutta Oriental Series), 
pp. 225ff.» 249ff, See alGO p. 1 note 1 above. 

*) By Coplestorit Buddhism, p. l74f. 
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Buddhism and the Buddhist texts to Ceylon. It is conceiv- 
able that legends took up this apostle of Ceylon ; and 
even though we shall not believe the chronicler when he says 
that Mahinda and the monks who were accompanying him 
flew, like flamingoes, through the air to Ceylon, yet we need 
not reject the whole tradition,*’ but may suppose that underly- 
ing the many legends, there is the one historical fact that 
Mahinda actually introduced Buddhism into Ceylon and 
brought with him the texts of the canon. These texts are 
said to have been first transmitted orally, until, under the 
Singhalese king Vattagaraani, in the first century B.C., they 
were committed to writing. This again sounds quite trust- 
worthy.®’ 

Now, in the opinion of the Buddhists of Ceylon, that 
canon which was compiled at the third council, was brought to 
Ceylon by Mahinda, and was recorded in writing under Vatta- 
gamani, is the same as our Pali canon or Tipitaka, as we still 
possess it to-day. This Tipitaka — the word means “ three bas- 
kets ” — consists of three so-called pitakas or “ baskets,” ®’ 
namely : 

1. Vinayapitaka, “basket of the discipline of the order.” 
This section contains all that refers to the monastic commu- 
nity (sapgha), the rules of the discipline of the order, precepts 
for the daily life of the monks and nuns, and so on. 


As is done by Oldenberg , Vinayapitaka, latrod, p. li ff., for the opposite view, d. 
KerUf Manual, p. U6f. Wlioii the chroniclers report that Mahinda was sent to Ceylon and 
Majjhima to the ITimavf^it (Dipavaipsa VIII, 10) and when we find a reliquary in the stupa 
at Sanchi with the inscription : (relics) of Majjhima, teacher of Himavat,” it speaks 

strongly in favour of the authenticity of the Ceylon chronicles. (CopZeston, Buddhism, 
p. 173f.). 

See Vol. I, p. 32f. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien (s. A Record of Bnddhistio 
Kingdoms... transl. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886, Chap. XXXVI), when he travelled through 
North India during the years 399-414 A.D., did not as yet find any manuscripts of the 
VinayapiUka, but only oral tradition. It was not until he came to Pa^aliputra that he 
found a copy of the Vinaya in a Mahayana monastery. 

») In the opinion of V. Trenchner (JPTS 1908, p. U9f.), which is accepted by T. W. 
Rhys Davids (SBE, Vol, 35^ p. 28 note) the word pitaUa does not mean “receptacle “ but 
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2. Suttapitaka, “ basket of tlie Suttas.” The Pali word 
sutta corresponds to the Sanskrit sutra, but with the 
Buddhistsit has lost the old meaning of "short rule,” and here 
means “discourse,” “ sermon.” Every long or short explana- 
tion, frequently in the form of a dialogue, on one or more 
points of religion (dliamma) is calied a sutta and often also 
suttanta (Sanskrit sutranta). The Suttapitaka consists of live 
nikayas, *.(?, great collections of these suttas or suttautas. 

3. Abhidhammapitaka, “ basket of the higher subtleties 
of the doctrine.” The texts contained in this section, like 
those of the Suttapitaka, deal with the religion (dhamraa); but 
they do so after a more learned and catechistical fashion, in 
the form of dry enumerations and formal divisions, whicfi refer 
chiefly to the psychological foundations of Buddhist ethics. 

In the Tipitaka itself there is in various places mention of 
a division of the Canon into 9 Aiigas or “limbs,” vh., 1. Sutta, 


rathov “ travHtion,” In oncitMit- times, when (‘xcavntiojis wtnh' in pro/rreas, baskets woro 
used which were iiaased along f-he lino from one labourer to iJie next, in order to remov^e 
the dug-out earth from the site of tho excavation ; thus the treasuro of tho doctrine was 
transmitted in the “ pitakas down a long line of tcacliorH and pupils from olden tini (38 
down to the present day. 'I'ho Mnjjhinia Nikjiya 1)5 (11, p. 1(59) speaks of a “ b.iskctdike 
tradition” (pitakasanj|>radaya) of tho ancient Vedio mantras. But is it not simpler to 
interpret it as receptacles in which gems, family treasures, wore preserved from generation 
to generation ? According to O. Buhler (on the Origin of tho Indian Brahma Alphabet, 
Indian Studies ill, 2nd Ed., Strassburg 1898, p. 86ff.) pitaka is a basket, in whicli manus- 
criprs were preserved, so that the division of the Buddhist sacred texts into picakas would 
be evidence of their having been tliough it is true that, according to SinghaloBo 

tradition, this would not liave happened until towards the close of tho first century B. 0. 
Of. Keiths Buddhist Philosophy, p. 24 n. 2. 

0 See Vol. 1, 2(381f. ’I ho Buddhist ” sutt as ” are gencraliy very prolix. Trenckner 
also tried to explain Sutta as ” thread of tiaiiition” (JPTS 1908, p. 121), but this is im* 
probable. 

According to Buddhaghosa (Sum a Agalavilasini, p. 18: Attliasalinf, p. 2) ahhi in 
ahhidhamma means ‘‘ higher,” ” es})ecia]ly “specifically.” Side by vside with ahhdhainina, 
ahhivinaya also occurs (“tho higher subtlotios of the Dhainina and of tlie Viiiaya ”), 
thus Vinayap., Mahavagga I, 36, 12f. ; 37, 11; DTghanikfiya 111, p. 2(57; Majjhiinanikaya 
I, p, 472 } Milindapafiha , p. 344 (SBE, Vol. 36, p. 237 n.). 

®) Majjh. 22 (I, p. 133) and in several passages in the Ahgiittaranikaya. Of. Milinda- 
paflba, p. 345 ; Sumangalavilaaini I, p. 23ff.; Atthasalini, p. 26; Gandhavainsa in JPTH 
1886, p. 67 j H, KerUf Manual, p. 7. E- S^nart^ JA 1901, s, 9, t, XVII, p, 407f. The texts 

2 
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prose sermons, 2. Geyya, sermons in a mixture of prose and verse, 
3. Veyyakarana (Vyakarana), explanations, commentaries,^* 4 
Gatha, stanzas, 5. Udana, pithy sayings, 6. Itivuttaka, short 
speeches beginning with the words : “ Thus spake the Buddha,” 7. 
Jataka, stories of former births of Buddha, 8. Abbhutadhamma, 
reports of miracles, 9. Vedalla, teachings in the form of questions 
and answers. This division does not allude to a canon com- 
plete in itself, or to definite books, but is only meant to classify 
the various types of Buddhist texts according to their form and 
contents. 

The list of the Angas is evidence of the fact that, at the 
time when the Canon was compiled in its present form, all 
these diverse forms of Buddhist literature were already in 
existence. Moreover, there are other passages of the Canon 
which show us that there was at that time a great mass of 
short texts, rules of the order, speeches, dialogues, aphorisms 
in verse, and even minor collections of texts,"* w-hich passed as 
“the w'ordof Buddha” (Buddhavacanam), and were memorised 
and recited by the monks. They w’ere recited as a kind of 
recitative, as all sorts of sacred texts are still recited to this 
day in India and Ceylon.** Among the monks there w’ere 


dealing with ViiiJij a also beloni«- to ilio “ Sui.tii,” wliilBb the Abhidhannaa texts— at least 
according to Bnddlinghosa — belong to tlio Veyvakarana. 11 (>vvever, tliey might also bo 
included in the “ Vodalla.” Lord C'/iaZmdr^ (SBE Y, ]*]>. 93, 2()7lT.) renders vcdaJla by 
“ iiiiscellaiiyY But it is doubtful whether there is any thought of Abhidliamma texts in 
the list of the Ahgas. 

In Buddhist Sanskrit, vydhiravff frequently means pro})h(H‘y, especially the prediction 
of a future Buddha; tlius also in Pali in the Kidanakatha (Jataka ed., Fausboll, pp. 34, 44). 

2) A similar division into 9 Ahgas, sometimes into 12 Dharmapravacanas, is also found 
in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Cf. Kern, I.c. ; SaddharmapundarTka .11, dS (SBE, Vol. 21, p. 45) ; 
Mahakarnnapund'iidka in iSBL, Yol. 10 (i), jj, xxxiii, 

®) Such as the Atbhakavagga, which wo now find in tlie Suttanipata, and which is 
already mentioned in tlic Vinuyapitaka (Mahav. V, 13, 9) and in tbe Udtlna V, 6, (p. 69). 
Of. Dhammapada 19, 20, 102, 186, 352 ; Suttanipata 87. 

*) Cf. Rhys Davids, SBL, Yol. 20, p, /2 n, 3. Ihe reciters (or leaders of a common 
recitation) were known as sarabha^iaka “ iutoners.” Later on, the entire Canon was 
disddod into “ lessons ” fbhftnavSra) for the purposes of recitation. Of. SBE, Vol. 20, 
p. 4l5£f. In Cullavagga V, 3, it is expressly forbidden to sing the texts of the Dhamma to 
melodies, as if they were songs. 
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Suttantikas, reciters oF th«j Siittantas, Dhammakathikas, 
preachers of the doctrine, and Vinayadharas, experts in the 
discipline.'^ In order to ensure the continuance of the 
knowledge of the doctrine and the rules of the order, the 
texts had to be memorised, recited and (expounded again and 
again. When, during the rainy season, many learned monks 
assembled at a place, there was an opportunity to obtain enlighten- 
ment on knotty points. It happened tliat some learned monk 
or perhaps a whole community of monks in some monastery 
would declare as llhamma or Vinaya something wdiich had 
first to be investigated before it could be sanctioned as being 
really in accord with the “ teaching of the Master ” (satthusa- 
sanam).^^ This means that there must iiave been authoritative 
texts which could be consulted. It is often said of prominent 
monks that they are “ very learned, masters of the tradition, 
and well versed in the Dhamma, Vinaya and the Matikiis.”®^ 
The Matikasare the “ lists ” or “ tabulated summaries ”of those 
ideas which are of importance in the doctrine and the monastic 
order. These Matikas were subserpiently worked into the 
texts of the Abhidhammapitaka." From this it would appear 
that the texts of the Abhidhamma were merely in their begin- 
nings before the Canon was compiled. 

In our Pali Canon we find the Kathavatthu, traditionally 
ascribed to Tissa, as one of the books of the Abhidhammapitaka. 


Oullavagga IV, 4, 4 and in many othor paBsagea. C!'. N. Dull, Karly History of tho 
Spread of Buddhism, p. 207f. Upali is inontioned as one of tho first Vinayadharas, Culla- 
vagga VI, 13; IX, 5; XI, I, 7 ff. Cf. SBB, Vol. XUT, p. xiii. 

") Angutt. VI, 51 ; IV, ISO; .DTghanikaya XVI, 4, 7-1]. The fact that tltere is always 
nioiition Imro of the Sutta and Vinaya but iu>fc of tho Abluclliannna, proves that, at tho 
time when this Sntta was completed, only hco Pitakas wero recogniscfl as authorities. 

Vinayapitaka, MaliSv. II; 21, 2; X» i, 2; Cullav. I, 11, 1 ; XII, l,Of.; 2, 1 ; Digha. 
II, p. 125 ; Angutt. I, p. 117. Tho pliras(3 is : bahussuta rigatagama dhammadhara vinaya- 
dhara matiksdhara. 

In the Sanskrit Buddhist texts the corrc8i)ondiiig word is used for “ Abhi- 

dharmapifcaka.” Cf. Kern, Manual, pp, 3. 104; Oldenbenj and Rhu^ Davids, SBB, Vol. 13, 

p. 273; Mrs. Rhy a Davids, Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd Ed., pp. ix, cv- 

xiiii 
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It presupposes oot only the texts of the Vinayapitaka 
and of al! the Nikayas of the Suttapitaka, but other books 
of the Abhidhammapitaka too.^^ It is therefore certainly one 
of the latest works of the Tipitaka, and, in the nature of 
things, it would be quite feasible to assume that this book was 
not written until the time of the compilation of the Canon by 
Tissa himself, and that the members of the Council appended 
it to the whole work by way of a crowning piece. 

We must, however, consider the question as to whether 
we can agree with the Buddhist believers of Ceylon that the 
Canon compiled at the Third Council is really the same canon 
which has come down to us in the Pali Tipitaka. 

First of all, the language of our Tipitaka can scarcely be 
the same as that of the Canon of the third century B. C. 
Buddha himself spoke the dialect of his native province 
Kosala (Oudh), and it was most likely in tliis same dialect that 
he first began to proclaim his doctrine. Later on, however, 
when he wandered and taught in Magadha (Bihar) he probably 
preached in the dialect of this province. We must, however, 
take into account the fact that, in the early days of Buddhism, 
little importance was attached to the linguistic form of texts. 
An utterance of Buddha has come down to us, in which ha 
affirms that he cares not for mere wording, but only for the 
meaning itself.'^^ When, in course of time, the doctrine 
spread over a large area, the monks of various districts preach- 
ed each in his own dialect. It is probable that monks coming 
from Brahman circles also attempted to translate the speeches 
of Buddha into Sanskrit verses. In the Vinayapitaka, how- 
ever, this procedure is expressly declared as a transgression 
against the monastic discipline, because it “contributes neither 
to the conversion of the unconverted nor to the augmentation 
of the converts,” and it is declared to be right that each one 


') Of. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, pp, xxixf., 401fP. 
Majjhimanikaya, 103 (II, p. 240). 
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should learn the doctrine in a version adapted to his own lan- 
guage.^' The laonks who compiled the Canon in Pataliputra, 
most probably used an ancient Magadhi dialect. Pdli,^'> how- 
ever, the literary language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam, though called “ Magadhi ” by these people them - 
selves, deviates essentially from the dialect, otherwise known 
to us through inscriptions, literary works and grammarians. 
On the other hand, it agrees just as little with any other dia- 
lect. The fact is that Pali is a literary language, which was 
used exclusively as such only by the Buddhists, and like 
all literary languages, it developed more or less out of a 
mixture of dialects. Of course a literary language of this 
kind, even if it represents a kind of compromise between two 
different dialects, could at all events only have proceeded out 
of one certain dialect. This was very likely an old Magadhi, so 
that the tradition which makes Pali and Magadhi the same, 
though it is not to be taken literally, has some historical back- 
ground. 

The time and place of the origin of this literary language 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty.'^' It is 
probable that, during the period immediately after Asoka, 
when Buddhism had already spread throughout the whole of 
Central India and in the North-west too, it developed as a 
compromise between the various dialects spoken in this vast 
territory, among the monks engaged in handing down the 
Theravada Canon. It is for this reason that Pali bears 
traces of so many different Indo- Aryan dialects.^* When the 
Canon of the Vibhaj javadins was written down in the first 
century B.C., there was already an older and a more modern 


') Oullavagga V, 33; SBE, Yol, 20. p. 160f. W. Qeigei't Pali Literatnr und Spraciio, 
p. 6, offers a different explanation for this passage, s. Appendix II. 

®) See Appendix II. 

®) See Appendix II, 

*) Of. S. K. Chatter Origin and Development of the Bengali Languoge, Calcutta, 
1026, I, 65 ff. 
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form of Pali,^' so that, even at that early period, Pali must 
have been a language with a considerable development behind 
it. The monks of Ceylon were, however, bent on preserving 
and passing on the texts written in the language once estab- 
lished for them in India.** In all probability these monks 
were just as conscientious regarding the contents as regarding 
the language, and preserved and handed down to us the texts 
of the Tipitoka which was written down in the Pali language, 
with rare fidelity during the last tw'o thousand years. 
However, before they w’^ere fixed in Pali and had reached 
Ceylon, they probably also passed through changes in 
contents. 

Thus, as regards language and contents, our Pali Tipifaka, 
though closely approaching the canon compiled under Asoka, 
is yet not identical with it. Por wc must admit that, in the 
period from the third to the first century before Christ, when 
the writing-down took place, and occasionally even still later, 
the texts suflPcred many a change, that especially much was 
added, and that in many cases commentaries penetrated into 
the texts and became mixed with them. Thus the collections 
as well as the separate texts contained in them, must have 
increased in extent. The centuries have surely not passed 
them by without leaving traces. This accounts, too, for the 


Cf. Oeiger^ 1. c., p. 1 f. 

-) The fact that a PSli Canon was known in North India as late as in the 2nd and 
.'Ird centuries A.D., is proved by a quotation (from the Saccasaipyutta of the Samynttani- 
kSya, ?) about the “four noble truths” in an inscription dating from this period in 
Sarnath, s. Konon\ Ep. Tnd. IX, 1908, 291 ff. and Dharmananda Kosetmhi, Ind. Ant. 1910, 
217. In inscriptions from Swat in the extreme North-west of India, written at the close of 
the lirst century B.C. or in the first half of the first century A.D., we find Sanskrit verses 
which seem to be litoral translations from the Pali of verses of the MahaparinibbSnasutta 
and the Dhammapada (G. BuhleryEp. Ind. IV, 133ff.) A fragment of the Cullavagga 
discovered by C. Bendall (00 XIII Hamburg 1902, p. 58ii.) would seem to prove that 
the Pali Canon was in existence in Nepal in the 8th and 9th centuries. But it is possible 
that the MS. was taken from Ceylon to Tibet. So also, when we find that Chinese and 
Tibetan translations betray familiarity with Pali texts, it is possible that the translators 
had been in Ceylon. 
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numerous contradictions within the Canon, the many in- 
stances of juxtaposition of early and late traditions, and the 
frequent occurrence of the same texts in different collec- 
tions.^’ 

With these reservations and limitations, we can never- 
theless say that our Pali Tipitaka, at least the Vinaya and the 
Suttapitaka,”’ does, on the whole, correspond to the MagadhI 
Canon of the third century B.C. Our main witnesses to this 
are the inscriptions of King Asoka. Not only do these edicts 
breathe the same spirit as the moral maxims which have come 
down in our Pali Canon,^’ but they show verbal similarities to 


’) Such contradictions have been pointed out, for instaneo, by 11. Otto Fra nice 
(WZKM 24, 1910, lif.). Cf. also Minayeff, Recliorches, titc., p. 0211’., and Mrs. Rhy^ 
DavidSy Buddhist Psychology, 2ud Ed., London, 1024, pp. 280 f., 291 f. 

‘^) In particular, the same Gathiis occur in various collections, s. the concordance 
of the Gathas, by R. (). Frankc in ZDMG G3, 1909, iff.; WZKM 24, 1910, 1 ft’.; 225 IT.; 26, 
1912, 171 ff. However, these repetitions and the contradictions occurring in th(3m aroj not 
sufficient reason for our immediately jumping to the conclusion, as has boon done by 
Frankc {ZDMG 03, 1909, 8 If.) that the entire Canon is “ not authentic and not original,” 
For, if a verse is ascribed in the one text to Buddha, and in the other to Sariputta, or if 
an utterance was, according to the one text, made at Ibljagaha, and according to the other 
at Benares, it merely proves that these legendary adornments are not authentic, but docs 
not in any way confute our assumption that the verses and utterances ,are “ authentic ” 
in themselves, i.e., that they faithfully reproduce the old doctrine of Buddha. The 
arguments of Franke and other critics d(‘stroy the belief of the orthodox Buddhist that 
every single word of the Canon is genuine and was spoken by Buddha himself, but they 
prove nothing against the hypothesis of those scholars who acknowledge the Canoi: to have 
a certain, though limited, geuuinoness and reliability. 

3) Doubts against the Abhidhammapitaka are justifiable, because, with 
the exception of the Vibbajjavadins, only the Sarvaativadins have 

a corresponding Abhidharmapitaka, and the latter contains totally different texts 
from the Pali Abhidhammapitaka. Cf. La Vallee Poiissiny Bouddhiame, p. 44; 

Farquhavy Outline, p. 68 f. Buddhist Philosophy, p. 22. When, in the Dlpavamsa 

V, 35-37, we are told that, at the “ great Council ” of Vtsali, the Mahasahgitika Bhikkhus 
rejected certain passages of the Snttas and the Vinaya, especially the Parivara, Abhidham- 
ma, Patisambhida, Niddesa texts and portions of the Jatakas, and wrote down other texts 
in their place, it is noteworthy that it is precisely these texts which we, too, are inclined 
to suspect of being later additions to the Canon. 

*) Parallel passages from the Dhammapada, which are in accord 'with the Dhamma 
of Asoka, are quoted by Bidtzschy Inscriptions of Asoka, p. xlvii ff. We can only compare 
such texts as have reference to the morals of the laity, as Asoka had only these in view, 
and not the philosophy and dogmas of Buddhism. 
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the texts of our Canon, and quotations which can also be traced 
in our texts with hut slight deviations.’' But this is not all. 
In the edict of Bairat (or Bhahru) of the year 249 B.O., the 
king says to the monks of Magadha : “ All that the Lord 
Buddha has said, is well said,” and he names the titles of 
seven texts, the study of which he most particularly recom- 
mends to them. These texts have been traced in our Sutta- 
pitaka, though not all in an entirely satisfactory manner.^' 

The majority of the inscriptions on the famous stupas of 
Bharhut and Sanchl are written in the same characters as the 
inscriptions of Asoka, and the stupas were formerly regarded 
as monuments of the time of Asoka. Now-a-days, however, 
authoritative archaeologists are inclined to ascribe the bulk of 
the sculptures rather to the 2nd and Ist centuries B.C.®' The 

>) or. G. BiihUr, ZDMG 48, p. 6711.; F. W. TAomns, JEAS 1908, p. 831 it; K, E. 
Neumami, WZKM 11, 1807, p. 156 ff. Uowevor, wlicn tho last named scholar (Redeii 
Gotamo Biiddhos, ITT, p, 41 note) speaks of Asoka as “brought up on our texts,” he is 
saying more than ho can prove. E. Hflrdj/ (J HAS 1001, 314) compares Angutt, III, pp. 
247, 340: yona...saddh5immo cira^^hitiko hoti ti, with Asoka’s Bhabru Edict : hevain sa 
dhammo cilathitiko hasati ti. 

®) See Appendix III. 

The stupa at Bharhut (Bharahut, Bharaut, Barahat) was discovered by General A. 
Cunningham in the year 1874, and described by liirn in tho work “ The Stupa of Bharhut,” 
London, 1870. The inscriptions have been published and translated by E. Hultzsch^ ZDMG 
40, 1880, p. 58 ft. Hiid Irid. Ant. 21, 1892, 225 ff., and B, M. Barua^ Barhut Inscriptions, 
Calcutta, 1926. According to Cunningham, the inscriptions date from tho period between 
250 and 150 B.C. L. A. Waddell (JRAS 1914, p. 138 If.) believes that most of tho sculp- 
tures date from tho 3rd century B.O., and that only tho Eastern Gateway should be 
attributed to the 2nd or Isb century. Tho sculptures of the SSnohi stupas have been 
described by P. 0. Maisey, Sanohi and its Remains, London, 1892, and Sir J. H. Marshall^ 
A Guide to Sanohi, Calcutta, 1918. G. Biihler, On the Origin of the Indian Brahma 
Alphabet, p. 17, dates the stupas of Bharhut and Sanohi in the 3rd century B.C. on palaeo- 
graphic grounds (with repairs and additional buildings in tho 2nd century), V. A, Smith, 
A History of Pine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 73 ff. ascribes the Sanohi 
stupas to tho period between 150 and 100 B.C., bub in his Early History (1924), p. 173, be 
speaks of them as ” buildings of the Asokan period.” See alse A. Oriinwedel, Buddhis- 
tische Kunst in Indien, Berlin, 1900, 22 ff.j A. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 
London„19l7, pp. 29 ff., 61 ff.j J. H. Marshall in Cambridge History, I, 618 ff,, 627 ff. 
Only the earliest portions of the monuments, of which little has been preserved, go back to 
Afioka’s time. Of. Qrunwedel, 1. o,, p. 24 ; Foucher, 1. o., p. 34 and Marshall, l.o., p, 627 j 
Bapsan in Cambridge History, 1, p. 523. 
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remnants of the stflpa of Bharhut are at present among the 
most precious treasures in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 
while we are as yet able to admire the magnificent remains 
of the stupas of Sanchl in their original place. ^The railings 
and gateways of the stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi are covered 
with reliefs and inscriptions of inestimable value. The sculp- 
tures represent scenes from the life of the Buddha, testifying 
to an abundantly developed Buddha legend, such as we find 
in a few of the Pali Suttas, but more especially in such works 
as the Nidilnakatha, Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu.'* 
Many of the reliefs are, however, illustrations to fables and 
tales, the titles of which are generally mentioned in the in- 
scriptions, in the ease of the stilpa of Bharhut. These inscrip- 
tions prove beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the reliefs 
depict Jatakas, i.e., “ stories from former births of the 
Buddha,” and most of these have also been traced in the 
Jataka book of the I'ipitaka. Moreover, we also find on the 
monuments of Bharhut and Sanchl votive inscriptions, in 
which monks are given the epithets bhanaka, “ reciter,” 
sutaratika, “ Sutta reciter,” pacanekayika, “ knower of the 
five Nikayas,” petakin, “ knower of the Pitakas,” and dham- 
makathika, “ preacher of the doctrine,” 

Prom all this, it follows that, some time before the 
second century B.C. there was already a collection of Buddhist 
texts, which was called “ Pitakas ” and was divided into five 
“ Nikayas,” that there were “ Suttas ” in which the 
“ Dhamma,” the religion of Buddha, was preached, that some 
of these Suttas agreed with those contained in our Tipitaka, 
and that “ Jatakas ” of exactly the same kind as those 


*) Of. B. M. Barua in Ind. Hist. Qn. I, 1925, 60 fl., 246 ff. 

*) In one o£ the Sanchi inscriptions, a nnn, sutatikini, “ female reciter of the 
Sntta,” is also mentioned. 

Such experts for preaching and recitation are also mentioned in the Canon, s. 
above p. 11, In the days of Buddhaghosa there were also reciters of special texts, such 
as Bigbabbanakas, Maijbimabba^akas, eto, 

3 
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contained in the Tipitaka, already belonged to the stock of 
Buddhist literature — in short, that, at some period prior to 
the 2nd century B.O., probably as early as at the time of 
Asoka or a little later, there was a Buddhist Canon which, 
if not entirely identical with our Pali Canon, resembled it 
very closely. 

It is true that the earliest literary evidence of the exis- 
tence of the “ three baskets ” as a triad of pitakas (pitakat* 
tayaro) and of Nikayas is only to be found in the Milinda- 
panha,*^ a work whose authentic portion probably belongs to 
the beginning of the first century A.D. But the whole of the 
remaining Buddhist literature other than the Pali Canon, 
proves that the texts contained in the latter hark back to an 
early period, not so very far removed from the time of Buddha 
himself, and in any case may be regarded as the most trust- 
worthy evidences of the original doctrine of Buddha and 
the Buddhism of the first two centuries after Buddha’s death. 

This is proved firstly by the non-canonical Pali literature, 
including the dialogues of the Milindapanha, the chronicles of 
Ceylon Bipavamsa and Mahs,vamsa, and a rich commentary 
literature in connection with the Tipitaka. All these works 
indicate that the Tipitaka was in existence at least as early as 
the early centuries of the Christian era.^^ 


Ed, Trencknery p. 22, about monks who are tepi^aka, ».c., “ knowers of the three 
pi^kas,” and those who are pafiicanekajika and catunekayika, ** knowers of the five 
Nikgyas ” and “ knowers of the four Nikayas/* I see no reason for regarding this 
passage as interpolated, as does F. O. Schrader. Sanskrit trepitaka occurs in an inscription 
of King Kanaka (2nd century A.D.), s. J. Ph, Vogely Bp. Ind. Vlll, 176. 

®) The entire Pali literature, canonical as well as non-canonical, is frequently termed 
“ Southern Buddhist,” because, at the present day it is preserved and spread among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam. This term is, however, to be deprecated owing 
to the fact that the texts of the Pgli Canon and the Milindapafiha are in no wise related 
to the South, and do not even give indications of a knowlege of South India and Ceylon, 
but in all probability originated in North India. The occasional occurrence of the ex- 
pression tg^mrapanjilyanikaya in some manuscript or other, is not sufBcient ground to justify 
our talking about *' the Singhalese Canon ” as does La Vall4e Poussin (JA s. 9. t.XK, 1902 
p. 287). Of. Rhys Davids ip JRAS 1896, 378 f, 
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Moreover, the Buddhist Sanskrit literature testifies to 
the antiquity and the fidelity of the Pali transmission. This 
literature, composed partly in good Sanskrit, partly in “ mixed 
Sanskrit,” comprises works of the most varied kinds and of 
the most widely differing sects. One of these sects, namely 
that of the Mulasarvastivadins, had a canon of its own in 
Sanskrit, and it is only in recent times that fragments 
of it have been discovered in Central Asia. We find 
that this canon, though not translated from the Pali, 
yet affords splendid evidence of the fidelity of the Pali 
transmission ; for, in spite of numerous deviations in the 
wording and the arrangement, there are yet so many literal 
agreements between the Sanskrit Canon and the Pali Canon, 
that we must take it for granted that there is a uniform tradi- 
tion behind both collections. In the Sanskrit texts of the 
Buddhists of Nepal, as well as in the works of the various 
Buddhist sects, known only through Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, we can establish a fundamental stock not only of 
doctrines, but also of texts, agreeing in all essentials with the 
transmission of the Pali Canon. The more this Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature is opened up, and the more minutely it is 
compared with the Pali Canon,®' the more it is proved that 
Oldenberg is right when he says : ” The Pali copy, though 
naturally not of infallible accuracy, must still be judged as 


The terra ** Northern Buddhist ” as applied to the Sanskrit Buddhist literature as 
well as to the Buddhist literatures of Tibet, China and Japan which are based upon it, 
is even more unsuitable than the term “ Southern Buddhist ” for the Pali literature : for 
by this terra the texts of entirely different sects, such as HinaySna and MahSyftna, are 
all lumped together, 

*) See Vol. I, English edition, p. 48, 

*) For comparisons of this kind we are especially indebted to E. Windwh, Mara und 
Buddha (ASGW XV, 4), Leipzig, 1896, and Buddhas Geburt (A8GW XXVI, 2), Leipzig, 
1908. and M. Aneeaki in 00 XIIT Hamburg 1902, p. 61, and LeMnsdon, N.S,V1,1906 23ff., 
VII, 1906, 3Bff«, who shows that even Pill i quotations occur in the Mahftyana texts. E. Walds^ 
chmidtt Bruchstftoke des Bhikgupl-Prstimok^a der SarySstiv&dins, Leipzig 1926, has come to 
the oonolnsion, after a careful and unbiassed comparison of the Bhik^upI-PrAtimok^a in the 
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eminently good.” There is indeed neither a canon nor any 
Buddhist text which has come down from such early times 
as the Pali Canon which was written down in the first cen- 
tury B.C., in which there is as yet not even a single word of 
mention of the great Buddhist King Asoka.-’ In language, 
style and contents the Pali texts are most closely connected 
with the Upanisads, while the Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
reminds us far more of the Purapas. Finally, the fact that 
in these texts, written down and transmitted in Ceylon, there 
are no references of any kind to Ceylon, again confirms the 
view that they are not a “ canon of the Buddhists of Cey- 
lon,” but a canon of that Buddhist sect of India which, as a 
matter of fact, has preserved the most of ancient Buddhism 
and might, with some justification, call its doctrine “ Thera- 
vada,” the doctrine of the first disciples of Buddha. 

If we had only the Pali texts and nothing besides, we 
should certainly form merely a one-sided idea of Buddhism. 
On the other hand, if only the Sanskrit and semi-Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts and none of the Pali Canon had come down to 
us, we should have an entirely distorted picture of Buddhism 
and only a scanty notion of the original teaching and person- 
ality of Buddha. We may say this without any bias in 
favour of the Pali transmission, and without denying that our 
knowledge of Buddhism and especially of its history is very 


recensions of six different schools, that “ the Pali version of the school of the Theravadins 
proves itself to be faithful preserver of an earlier tradition” (p. 187). S. also 

Oldenherg, AR 13, 1910, 596 ff. ; NGGW 1912, 171 ff. Barth, RHR, t. 41, 1900, 166 ff. (« 
Oeuvres II, 300 ff.) ; La ValUe Poussin and T. W. Rhys Davids, JRAS 1903, 369 ff. A 
canon similar to the Tipitaka is also recognised by the Mahayana Buddhists, s. Kern^ 
Manual, p* 3 n. 4, and La ValUe Poussin, Bouddhisme, p. 29 f. 

') ZDMG 62, p. 673. Even A. Barth RHR 1900, t. 42, p. 67 {--Oeuvres TI, 340), 
cf. Journal des savants 1899, p. 631, and RUB 1900, t. 41, p. 170 (^Oeuvres II, 303 f.), 
admits that there are very much surer guarantees to support the PSli tradition than the 
diseonneoted mass of writings of the North. 

*) The Indians have never been such deliberate forgers that, if ASoka had been 
mentioned, they would have eliminated the references, in order to create the appearance of 
antiquity* Of. Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 174. 
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materially completed and extended by the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal, as well as by the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations from the Sanskrit. 

The Pali texts, moreover, surpass all other productions 
of Buddhist literature, not only as a source for our knowledge 
of Buddhism, but also — which here concerns us first and 
foremost — from a purely literary standpoint. This will be 
shown by the following survey of this literature.^* 

The Vinayapitaka of the Pali Canon 

The Buddhists themselves place the Vinayapitaka®* at 
the head of the canon, and we may follow their example, 
without committing ourselves to the opinion that this is 
earlier than the Suttapitaka.** The Vinayapitaka comprises 
the following texts : 

I. The Suttavibhafiga, consisting of 1. Mahavibhafiga, 
and 2. Bhikkunivibhanga. 

II. The Khandhakas, consisting of 1. Mahavagga and 
2. Cullavagga. 

III. The Parivai’a or ParivarapStha. 


A complete edition of the sacred writings of the Tipitaka in 39 volumes (in 
Siamese type) was printed by the order of King CvlalanJcaraTja of Siam on the occasion of 
the twenty-five years’ jubilee of his reign, in 1894 in Bangkok, and, with admirable 
generosity, he had it distributed to European and American libraries. Of. R. Chalmers^ 
JRAS 1898, p. 1. ff, and Ch. Lanman^ JAOS, Vol. XVI, 1895, Proceedings COXLIV ff. 
Most of the texts have also been published by the Pali Te»t Society. Extracts from the 
Tipitaka have been translated by K. E. Neumann, Bnddhistische Anthologio, Leiden, 1892 • 
Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass. 1896 (H08, Vol. 3) ; 
Julius Dutoity Das Leben des Buddha, Leipzig, 1906 ; M^Winternitz, Buddhismus, in A.Bertho- 
lety Religionsgeschiohtliohes L^sebuch, Tubingen, 1908, Einzelansgabo 1911 (new edition in 
preparation ; Karl Seidenstiiclcer , Pali-Buddhismnsin iiborsetznngen, Breslau, 1911, 2nd Ed,, 
1923; H, O/denbergr, Reden des Buddha, Mhnchen, 1922; E. J. Thomas, Budethist Scrip- 
tures, London, 1913 (Wisdom of the East Series); F. L Woodwardy Some Sayings of the 
Buddha according to the Pali Canon, Oxford, 1926. 

*) Edited by H. Oldenherg, London, 1879-1883. 

*) Kern, Manual, p, 2, and La ValUe Poussin y Buddhisme, E'tudos et Mat^riaux, p. 
27, regard the Vinayapi^ka as earlier. In the opinion of E. Otto Pranke (JPTS 1908, 
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The nucleus of the Vinayapitaka is the Patimokkha/’ a 
list of transgressions against the rules of discipline of the 
order, together with the corresponding atonements. The life 
of the monk was regulated by this code of rules, which 
formed the bond holding the community together. Its 
immense significance as regards the stability of the Buddhist 
order becomes evident from a speech attributed to Ananda,®* 
in which he declares that though Buddha had not appointed 
any one of his disciples as his successor nor invested him 
with the supreme authority, the community of monks would 
continue, because the Sublime One had proclaimed the 
Sikkhapada (the ten commandments for the conduct of the 
monks) and the Patimokkha to the monks. In an oft recur- 
ring phrase, it is said of a good monk that his life is “ restrain- 
ed by the restraints of the Patimokkha.” This code of 


pp. 8 ff., 68 the MahSLragga and Cnllavagga of the Vinayapitaka would be later than 

the Dighanikaya. K, B. (Prefaces to Vols, I and III of the “Reden Gotamo 

Buddhos *’) believes that ** the Vinayapitaka and later the Abhidhammapi^aka gradually 
partly became eliminated, and partly were further developed, out of the Suttapitaka.** 
In support of this view, we could adduce the fact that some of the Snttas deal with 
Vinaya, and some resemble the texts of the Abhidbamma very closely both in form and 
contents. However, as the Vinayapitaka and the Suttapitaka have some texts in common, 
1 think it likely that the final compilation of these two took place at about the same time, 

*) Of. Oidcabergr, Vinayapitaka, Introd., p. xr £E. j T. W. Rhys Davids in ERE IX, 
1917, 675 : Sukumar Dutt^ Early Buddhist Monachism, London, 1924, pp. 75 ff., 99 ff. 

*) 8. Duttf 1. c., p. 90 f. thinks that, even etymologically patimokkha means “ bond” 
in this sense, The PTS Die. s. v, (also R. 0. Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, s. v.) 
explains it by pratimok^ya “that which should be made binding,” “obligatory,” “obliga- 
tion,” with reference to Jataka V, p, 25, where it explains samgaraip pa$imokhaip by 
“a binding promise.” In ray opinion, the correct explanation of this phrase is “a promise 
to be redeemed,” and, accordingly, I am inclined to explain pajimokkha as “ that which 
is to be redeemed.” For other etymologies a Rhys Davids and Oldenherg, SBB., Vol. XIII, 
p, xxvii f. (” Disburdening, Getting free ”), Oldenherg, Buddha, p, 419 n. 1 , Kern, 
Manual, p. 74 n. 6 (“ a spiritual cuirass ”), and R. O. Franhe, Dighanikaya, p. 66 n. 7. 
The earliest etymology is the one in the old commentary Mahftvagga II, 3, 4, which was 
also accepted by Buddhaghosa, patimokkha being taken as a derivative of mnkhaip, 
which is quite impossible. 

*) Hajjhimanik&ya 108 (Vol. Ill, p. 9 f.)* 

Pttfcimokkbasamvarasaipyuto, see Dighanikaya II, 42} XIII, 42; XXVI, 28; of. 
Dhammapada 185. 
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rules was recited in the form of a confession formulary in 
solemn conclave of the monks, twice every month, on the 
new moon and the full moon days.'* After the recital of each 
chapter — there are eight different kinds of greater and lesser 
sins, the treatment of which takes up eight chapters — the 
conductor of the ceremony would ask whether any one had 
committed the sin in question : and if this was the case, he 
had to confess his guilt.^* This Uposatha ceremony, as it 
is called, was probably already instituted by Buddha himself, 
being modelled on ceremonies of a similar character among 
earlier sects of ascetics,®* and the very earliest Buddhist 
literature must have included a Patimokkha.** Originally it 
probably contained only 162 rules,®* but they were extended to 


') According to DighanikSya XIV, 3, 22-28, at an earlier period — the legend is 
here dealing with the period of the former Buddha Vipassi — the Buddhist monks* appear 
to have assembled every six years at some large centre, for the recital of the Pa^imokkha, 
which then was merely a kind of confession of faith, though the expression pOltimokkho* 
padesdya is the same as in Majjh. 77 (Vol. II, p. 8), where there is mention of the 
fortnightly celebration. 

®) At least this was the original idea, according to the wording of the formulas 
of the Pfitimokkhs. However, even in the Vinayapitaka itself the procedure was simplified 
and toned down, inasmuch as a monk who felt himself guilty of some trausgression, 
had to confess it to one of the brethren before the Uposatha ceremony, so that ho 
might be pure when he took his place in the assembly. Of. Oldenherg^ Buddha, pp. 381 f., 
418 ff. 

*) There may possibly be some historical foundation for the story told in Mah&vagga 
II, 1, that the heretical ParibbSjakas convened assemblies for the recital of their Dhamma 
on the 14th, 15th and 8th days of each half-month, and that King Bimbisara proposed 
to Buddha that similar assemblies should be organised, The Pali word Uposatha is the 
Sanskrit Upavasatha, which means “ fasting.” Prom time immemorial the Brahmanical 
Indians observed the new moon and full moon days by sacrifices, prayers and fasting. 
The Uposatha ceremony, as performed in Ceylon at the present day, is described by 
J. P. Dickson^ JBAS 1875 (reprinted iu Warren ^ Buddhism in Translations, p. 406 ff.). 

*) This is proved by the fact that we have a PrStimoksa (Sanskrit for Pfttimokkha) 
also in a Sanskiit version, and in one Tibetan and four Chinese versions. Of. h. Finot 
and Ed. Huber in J A 1913, s. 11, t. II, p. 462 ff.; Mahavyntpatti paragraphs 256-264 j 
Oldenherg, ZDMG, 62, 645 f. ; Kern, Manual, 74 f., 86 ff. 

*) Aftguttaranik. I, pp. 236, 230 (III, 83. Ij 87, 1) and Milindapaflha, pp. 243, 
272 speak of 150 Sikkhftpadas, which probably mean the rules of the Pa$imokkha. Most 
likely the figure 160 is only a round number for the 162 rules remaining out of the 
total of 227 rules ^ after deducting the 76 sekhiy^ dhamm4 which are merely rules of 
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227 at the time of the origin of the Vinayapitaka of the 
Theravadins. Though the text of these 227 rules of the Palji- 
mokkha has come down independently in manuscripts, it 
does not, as such, form a part of the Canon, but is included 
in the Suttavibhahga, for this last-named work is nothing 
but an ancient commentary on the Patiraokkha consisting of 
227 rules — ^a commentary which attained to the honour of being 
included in the canon. Suttavibhahga means “ explanation 
of the Suttas,” and in this case we should take “ Sutta ” to 
mean the separate clauses or articles of the Patimokkha. 
Each Sutta, i.e., each single article, is explained word for 
word, and in an introduction it is related where and on what 
occasion the Buddha issued the decree in question. The 
Mahavibhanga consists of eight chapters, corresponding to 
the eight classes of transgressions against the discipline. 
By analogy with the Patimokkha for the monks, a similar 
code was compiled later for the nuns. The Bhikkhunl- 
vibhahga, a much shorter work, is a commentary on it. 

The Khandhakas, i.e,, “ sections,” which give the pre 
cepts for the various arrangements of the order (Sahgha) and 
regulate the entire conduct of the monks and nuns in their 
daily life, form a kind of continuation and supplement of 
the Suttavibhafiga. The ten sections of the Mahavagga, 
i. e., the “great section,” contain the special precepts for 


etiquette. The PrStimok^a of the Sarvaetivadins gives the number of Patayantika 
dharma^ as 90 (in the Pali 92 Paoittiya dhamma), and it also gives us a total of 160, 
excluding the Saik^a dharmajj. The SarvSs tivadins have 113, the Mula-Sarvflstividins 106, 
the Dharmaguptas lOOlgaik^fl dharmalj^ (corresponding to the 76 sokhiya dhamma in the 
Pali), and the Mahavyutpatti, para. 266 reads only : sambahulal) ^ik9adharmal;i. Of. 
iVnof, JA 1913, s, 11, t. II, p. 469 f. ; S. Dutty Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 92 f, 

*) In the sense of the ancient meaning of the word Sutruy see Vol, I, p. 268 f. 
The text of the Patimokkha is published separately and translated by J. P. Dickson, 
JBAS 1876, p. 62 ff. and translated once again by Rhys Davids and Oldenherg in QBE 
vol. 13, p. 1 £f. 

») Translated into English by Rhys Davids and Oldenherg in SBE vole. XIII, 
XVII and XX. 
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admission into the order, for the Uposatha celebration, for 
life during the rainy season and for the Pavarapa celebration 
taking place at the end of the rainy season, and further, the 
rules for the wearing of shoes, facilities for seats and vehicles, 
medicine and clothing of the monks, and finally for the regula- 
tion of the legal conditions and the legal procedure within 
the order, especially in the case of schisms. The first nine 
sections of the Oullavagga, *.<?., the “ lesser section,” deal 
with the disciplinary methods in lesser matters, with various 
atonements and penances, the adjustment of disputes, the 
daily life of the monks, dwellings and furnishing of dwellings, 
the duties of monks towards one another and the exclusion 
from the Patinaokkha ceremony. Section X of the Culla- 
vagga deals with the duties of the nuns. In the same way as 
the Patimokkha underlies the Suttavibhanga, there are 
also, underlying the acts and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Khandhakas, old formulae, the so-called Kammavaca, i. e., 
“words for the acts.” These do not form a part of the Tipi- 
taka any more than the Patimokkha does,^^ but are merely 
included in the Khandhakas, in a similar manner as the 
mantras or prayers are included in the Vedic Brahmanas and 
Sutras. Sections XI and XII, iii which the story of the first 
two councils of llajagaha and Vesali^* is told, are no doubt 
later additions, and form a kind of appendix to the Cullavagga. 


') Upasampada- Kammavaca, formularies for admission into the Order. These 
were first published by F, Spiegel (Kammavakya, liber de offioils sacerdotum Buddhi- 
oorum, Bonriae ad. Rh, 1841), with Latin translation, then by J, P. Dichson (JRAS 1875, 
p. 1 ff.) with English translation The last-named also describes the ceremony of 
admission, as it is still performed to-day in Oeylon. Other Kammavaca have been 
published and translated by O. Frankfuriert Handbook of Pali, London, 1883, Herbert 
Baynes (JRAS 1892, p. 63 ff. ; of. also p. 380), Sara t Candra Das in JASB 63, Part I, 
1894, p. 20 ff. and G. L. M. Clauson (JPTS 1906-1907, pp. 1-7). 

See above, p. 4 ff. The fact that the last two books were added later, also 
appears from the title Oullavagga, leaser section,” which would only be justified if this 
Work, like the Mahavagga, were composed of ten parts only. Of. B,hys Davtds and 
OUenherg in SBB, Tol. 13, p. xxi, n. 3. 

4 
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As this appendix, too, only deals with the history of the 
order, we can say that the one and only subject of the books 
of the Vinayapitaka is the monastic community, or the 
Order (Sahgha). 

The Patimokkha already indicates a fairly complicated 
organisation of the community.*^ The Khandhakas presup- 
pose a still more advanced organisation. We are struck by 
the far-reaching liberality, if not laxity, in the rules for 
monastic life. According to the strict regulation the monk 
is to live only on what he obtains by begging, but he is also 
allowed to accept invitations to meals. He is to clothe 
himself in cast-off rags, but he may also wear garments of 
linen, cotton and even silk. He is to live at the foot of a 
tree, but he may also seek a more comfortable lodging in 
houses, huts or caves. Urine is to be his sole medicament, 
but he may also take butter, oil and honey. He may even 
eat fish, as long as the fish have not been killed for him.*> 
All this indicates that there must have been a fairly long 
development of the discipline of the community prior to the 
final compilation of the Vinayapitaka, and that the bulk of 
the rules originated, not all at once, but gradually. On the 
other hand it has been shown that many of the regulations 
of the order of the community are identical with those which 
were in vogue among other sects of ascetics before Buddha.*^ 
Nevertheless, all the rules and regulations of the Yinaya 
are attributed to Buddha himself ; for just as in the Suttavi- 
bhafiga, the rules and regulations in the Khandhakas too, are 
introduced by narratives recording when and on what 
occasion they were declared by Buddha. As regards style, too, 
the stories in the Khandhakas agree with those in the Sutta- 
vibhafiga to so great an extent that we are bound to assume 


') Of. B. WaUschmidt Bruohstiicke des Bhik^u^iT-Pratimok^a der Sfirrftstir&dins, 
p, 3 f . 

») MabSvagga, I, 80 j CuUavagga VII, 3, 14. f. 

*) S, DuU, Early Buddhist Mouaohism, pp, 16, 28, 87, 
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that they belong approximately to the same time.^' In a 
few cases these stories may possibly have reference to actual 
events. In the majority of cases, however, they were pro- 
bably invented ad hoc. On the whole, they are stereotyped, 
and of little value as literature. 

Fortunately this is not true of all the narratives. 
The very commencing chapters of the MahSvagga contain 
one of the oldest fragments of a Buddha legend. In 
beautiful, archaic language, it is here related how Gotama 
Buddha obtained enlightenment (bodhi), how he decided to 
proclaim his doctrine, and how he gained his first disciples. 
Here is related, for instance, the legend of the noble youth 
Yasa, who grows up in a life of luxury, spends the nights 
among a band of female singers and dancers, but once waking 
up in the middle of the night and seeing the beautiful women 
in various ugly positions, is seized by disgust and satiety with 
the pleasures of this world; he flees from the life of voluptuous- 
ness, hastens to Buddha and becomes a monk. The later 
Buddha legend relates this story of Prince Siddhartha, the 
subsequent Buddha, himself. A strange picture of manners 
is revealed by the story of the conversion of a band of young 
men, who are going out with their wives to enjoy themselves ; 
one of them, who has no wife, takes a harlot with him ; the 
latter steals the belongings of the men, and runs away. While 
the young men are pursuing her, they meet with Buddha, and 
ask him whether he has not seen a woman. The Buddha asks 
whether they would not do better to seek therm*. Ives, rather 
than a woman, and avails himself of the opportunity to preach 
the doctrine to them, whereupon they all become monks. 
There is no lack of marvellous stories, in which snake kings 


If the rule dealt with in fche KhandhakSs is the same as the one dealt with in 
the Sattavibhatigat then the iutroduobory story is also the samo. Cf, Oldenherg^ Vinaya* 
pi^aka, In trod., p. xxii f. 

») I, I— 24. SB®, Voi. 18. p, 73 fit. 
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and gods play a part. The most beautiful of all these 
conversion-stories is that of the conversion of the two friends 
Sariputta and Moggallana, who were afterwards among the 
favourite disciples of the Buddha.^' The first sermons of 
Buddha, for instance, the “ sermon of Benares and the 
“ fire sermon,” are also included in this old report. 

In a later section of the Mahavagga,’^^ the story is told 
how the Buddha visits his native town and admits his son 
Rahula into the order. In the Cullavagga we then find the 
narratives of the rich merchant Anathapiiidaka, who presents 
his park to the order ; of Devadatta, the enemy and rival of 
Buddha, who causes the first schism in the community ; of the 
founding of the order of nuns, to which Buddha unwillingly 
gives his consent at the prayers and entreaties of his foster- 
mother Mahapajapati, who finds a noble advocate in the 
disciple Ananda, and so on.®^ 

Even among those of the introductory stories which, 
presumably, were only invented ad hoc and have no value 
otherwise, either historical or legendary, there is many a 
beautiful and valuable passage to be found. A narrative of 
this kind, touching in its simplicity, is the following: 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a disturbance in his bowels, 
and he lay fallen in his own evacuations. And the Blessed One on going 
round the sleeping-places accompanied by the venerable Ananda came to 
that Bhikkhu’s abode, and found him so. And he went up to him, and 
asked him, ' what is the matter with you, O Bhikkhu ? ’ 

' I have a disturbance. Lord, in my bowels.’ 

‘ Then have you, O Bhikkhu, any one to wait upon you ? ’ 

‘ No, Lord.’ 


') MaMvagga, 1, 7 f. j 14; 15 ff. ; 23 f. SBE, Vol. 13, pp. 102 ft., 116 ft., 118 ff., 
144 ff. All these stories end with the admission of the converts into the Order. For 
this reason they form quite a natural introduction to the section about admission into 
the Order. 

«)I,54. SBE, Vol. 13, p. 207 ff. 

») Onllavagga VI. 4, 9 j VII. 2--4, X. I £. ; SBE, Vol. 20, pp. 187 ff., 233 ff., 
320 ff. 
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^ Why do not the Bhikkhus wait upon you ? ^ 

* Because I am of no service. Lord, to the Bhikkhus/ 

Then the Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda : ^ (to, Ananda, 
and fetch some water. Let us bathe this Bhikkhu/ 

^Even so, Lord/ said the venerable Ananda, in assent to the Blessed 
One, and fetched the water. And the Blessed One poured the water over 
that Bhikkhu ; and the venerable Ananda wiped him down. And the 
Blessed One taking hold of him at the head, and the venerable Ananda at 
the feet, they lifted him up, and laid him down upon his bed. 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in that connection, 
convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu-samgha, and asked the Bhikkhus, 
‘ Is there, O Bhikkhus, in such and such an apartment, a lihikkhu who is 
sick ? ^ 

‘ There is, Lord/ 

* Then what, O Bhikkhus, is the matter with that Bhikkhu ? ’ 

‘ He has a disturbance, Lord, in his bowels/ 

^ And is there any one, O Bhikkhus, to wait upon him ? ^ 

^ No, Lord.’ 

‘ Why, then, do not the Bhikkhus wait upon him ? ’ 

‘ That Bhikkhu, Lord, is of no service to the Bhikkhus ; therefore 
do they not wait upon him.’ 

‘ Ye, O Bhikkhus, have no mothers and no fathers who might wait upon 
you ! If ye, O Bhikkhus, wait not one upon the other, who is there 
indeed who will wait upon you ? Whosoever, O Bhikkhus, would wait 
upon me, he should wait upon the sick.’ 

Others of these stories are valuable to us because they 
aflEord us some insight into the everyday life of the ancient 
Indians/-^^ Thus, for instance, when it is related how the 
parents of the boy Upali take counsel together, with regard 
to what they shall let the boy become, how they consider that 


Mabavagga, VIII, 26, translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg in SBE, Vol, 17, 
p. 240 f. However forcibly this passage may remind us of St. Matth. 25, 40 (“Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me 
the situation is, after all, quite diifferent in this case, and the resemblance cannot be more 
than pure chance. 

*) In this respect the Vinayapitaka is a valuable complement to the Brahmanical 
Grliyasatrafl. See Vol. 1, p 272 ff. Moreover, some of the sections, e.gr., the detailed 
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he might get sore fingers from writing, or pains in his chest 
from arithmetic, or spoil his eyes with painting, and therefore 
detfermine to let him become a monk, because this is the most 
comfortable way of earning a livelihood.^^ Not only 
extremely interesting from the point of view of the history of 
civilisation, but full of delightful humour too, are the stories 
of the doctor Jivaka,^^ from which at least a very short 
extract shall here be given : 

The town of Rajagaha vies with the great city of Vesall in renown 
and splendour. The magnificence of the latter is not a little enhanced by 
the famous courtesan Ambapall, who demands fifty florins for one night. 
In order to make Rajagaha, too, as flourishing as Vesall, the beautiful and 
well-educated Salavatl is installed there as courtesan at the command of 
the king and she demands a hundred florins for one night. She becomes 
pregnant, but on account of her profession keeps her pregnancy secret and 
after she has given birth to a child, she has it turned adrift in a little 
basket. The child is found by Prince Abhaya, who has it brought up and 
gives it the name of Jivaka. 

When Jivaka is grown up, he goes as apprentice to a famous doctor 
in Takkasila (Taxila). After a seven years’ course of instruction he passes 
his examination.’^ This consists of his teacher’s giving him a spade and 
commissioning him to bring him all the plants from the environs of 
TakkasilS which cannot be used as herbs of healing. Jivaka comes back, 
and declares that far and wide he did not find one such plant. With this 
the teacher is satisfied, gives him some money for his journey, and lets him 
depart. 

The money is soon spent and in order to earn something, he 
announces himself as a doctor in a town where he hears that the wife of a 
rich merchant is very ill. Jivaka puts a little melted butter into her nose. 


enumerations of thefts, sexual offences (of. P. B. Pavolini, GSAl, Vol. 17, p* 325 ff.) and 
crimes of all descriptions, are of interest, because they add to our store *of knowledge 
of the laws and oustoms of ancient India. 

Mah§.vagga, I, 49, 

*) Mah&vagga, VIII, 1., The stories end with Jlvaka’s making Buddha a present of 
clothes, and therefore they form the introduction to the section on the clothing of the 
monks. The stories of Amrap&li (Ambapftll) and Jivaka also occur in the Chinese Tripi* 
|aka, s. Bd. Chavannest Cinq cents oontes, III, p. 325 ff« 
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this comes into her mouth and she spits it out, whereupon she instructs the 
maid to preserve the melted butter. Jlvaka is at once anxious about his fee, 
as he regards the woman as mean. She reassures him, however, that she 
is merely a good house- wife, for the melted butter could still be used by 
the servants as grease or for the lamp. She recovers, and rewards the 
doctor with 4,000 florins ; in addition, her son, her daughter-in-law and 
her husband, each gives him 4,000 florins, and the latter also gives him a 
male slave, a female slave and a carriage with a team. 

Thus he returns to Rajagaha, where he hands over the money he has 
earned to Prince Abhaya, as a recompense for having brought him up. 
The latter does not accept it, but desires that Jivaka shall take up his 
residence in Rajagaha. After be has cured the old King Bimbisara of an 
unpleasant disease, he becomes the court physician and effects many 
remarkable cures. Once a great merchant in Rajagaha becomes very ill. 
All the doctors have already given him up. Then the king gives permis- 
sion for his court physician to treat the merchant. Jivaka first stipulates 
for an honorarium of a hundred thousand florins for himself and the same 
for the king, then he asks him whether he will be able to lie quietly first 
on one side, then on the other, and finally on his back, for seven months 
in each position. The invalid answers in the aflSrmative, whereupon the 
doctor ties him to the bed, cuts open his scalp, pulls out two worms, for 
it was they which had threatened the life of the merchant, and sews the 
wound up again. But the invalid is not able to lie for seven months on 
each side, but can always only endure it for seven days. After three 
times seven days, however, he is well. Jivaka now explains that he only 
spoke of seven months, because otherwise the patient would not even have 
managed to lie still for seven days. 

Many other stories are told of the cunning and the skill of the doctor 
Jivaka.^) He also treated Buddha professionally and was a great 
friend of the order. 

This is not the only example which shows that the authors 
or compilers of the Vinayapi^aka sometimes got tired of 
the dry tone, and interspersed the enumeration of prohibitions 


He passed as an authority on the diseases of children, and was called the 
** children's doctor,” Of. Jolly, Medioin (in Grundriss III, 10), p. 68. In later times, too, 
the Buddhists took an active iaterast in medical soience. (Jolly, l.o , pp. 8 and 16 f.) 
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and regulations with narratives in lighter vein. Thus, for 
instance, as an introduction to the rules regarding the prece- 
dence of age among the monks, Buddha relates the following 
fable : 

“ LoDg ago, O Bhikkhus, there was a great banyan tree on the lower 
slopes of the Himalaya range ; and near it there dwelt three friends — a 
partridge, a monkey, and an elephant. And they dwelt together without 
mutual reverence, confidence, and courtesy. Then, O Bhikkhus, it occurred 
to those friends, Come now, let us find out which of us is the oldest by 
birth ; and let us agree to honour and reverence and esteem and support 
him, and by his counsels let us abide/* So, Bhikkhus, the partridge and 
the monkey asked the elephant, 

How far back can you, friend, remember ? ** 

Friends ! when I was little I used to walk over this banyan tree, 
keeping it between my thighs, and its topmost twig brushed my stomach. 
So far back, friends, can I remember.** 

Then, O Bhikkhus, the partridge and the elephant asked the monkey 
(the same question). 

'' Friends, when I was little, sitting once on the ground, I gnawed 
at the then topmost twig of this banyan. So far back can 1 remember.** 

Then, O Bhikkhus, the monkey and the elephant asked the partridge 
(the same question). 

‘‘ Friends ! there was formerly a lofty banyan tree in yonder open 
space. One day after eating one of its fruits, I voided the seed here; and 
from that this banyan tree grew up. So I must be older than either of 
you.** 

Thereupon, O Bhikkus, the elephant and the monkey said to the 
partridge, You, friend, are the oldest of us all. Henceforth we will 
honour and reverence and esteem and support you, and by your counsels 
will we abide.’* 

Serious narratives, too, embodying the purest and most 
genuine Buddhist morality, are occasionally inserted ; thus, the 


') Cnllavagga, VI, 6, 3, Translated by Rhyt Davidt and Oldenberg Jn SBE, Vol. 
20, p. 1S8 f. 
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touching stdry of Prince Bighavu (“ Longlived ” ), who makes 
every effort to avenge the murder of his parents, but who, at the 
very moment when the murderer, King Brahmadatta, is entirely 
in his power, sheathes his already drawn sword and foregoes 
his revenge.^^ Finally, similes too, which play such a large 
part in the sermons and sayings, are not wanting in the 
Vinayapitaka. Thus, for example, in the Cullavagga (IX, 1 , 
3f.) in a carefully worked out simile, eight qualities of the 
ocean are compared with eight peculiarities of the Buddhist 
doctrine and discipline of the order. Here we meet with the 
oft-quoted sentence : 

“ Just as, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean has but one taste, the taste 
of salt, so, O Bhikkhus, this religion and discipline has but one taste, the 
taste of liberation.^’ 

The Vinayapitaka texts bear a certain resemblance to the 
Vedic Brahmauas. In both cases we And “ rule ” (vidhi) and 
“ explanation of meaning ” (arthavada) side by side, and to 
the latter belong, in both cases, narrative poems, which appear 
like oases in the desert of religious technicalities.** 

The Parivara, the last book of the Vinayapitaka, is an 
insignificant and much later production, probably only the 
work of a Singhalese monk.®* This comprises nineteen 
shorter texts, catechisms, indices, appendices, lists, and so on, 
very similar to the Anukramapis and Parisistas of the Veda 
and Vedafiga texts. They are in the form of questions and 
answers, just like the texts of the Abhidhammapitaka, which 
probably date from the same time. 


0 Mah&vagga, X, 2, 3-20 ; SBE, Vol. 17, p. 293 ff. I do not think it very likely that 
the legend is influenced by the Biblical story of David and Saul (I Sam. 24) as is suggested 
by Copleston, Buddhism, p. 103 note. 

*) See Vol. I, pp, 202 and 208. 

«) SBE,VoUl3,p*x«iv. 
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' The SuxTdPiTAKA of the Pah Canon. 

i. "^ke Speeches and Dialogties. 

Just as the Vinayapitaka is our best source for the Sahgha, 
i.e.^ the regulations of the ancient Buddhist order and the life 
of the monks, so the Suttapitaka is our most reliable source for 
the Dhamma, i.e,, the religion of Buddha and his earliest dis- 
ciples. In the Suttapitaka, in the prose of the dialogues and 
narratives, as well as in sayings and songs, we also find — and 
this is dur primary concern here — the greatest literary works 
which Buddhism has produced. 

The Suttapitaka consists of five NikSyas or “collections,” 
namely : (i) Dlghanikaya, {ii) Majjhimanikaya, (m) Samyut- 
tanikaya, (to) Ahguttaranikaya, and (») Khuddakanikaya. 
The last-named comprises the following texts : 1. Khuddaka- 
patha, 2, Dhammapada, 3. Udana, 4. Itivuttaka, 6. Suttani- 
pata, 6. Virnanavatthu, 7. Petavatthu, 8. Theragatha, 9. 
Therigatha, 10. Jataka, 11. Niddesa, 12. Patisambhidamagga, 
13. Apadana, 14. Buddhavamsa and 16. Cariyapitaka. 

The contents of the first four Nikayas or “ collections ” 
consist of Suttas or “ discourses.” These are eitherspeeches of 
the Buddha (sometimes also of one of his disciples), preceded 
only by a short introduction, in which is related where and on 
what occasion Buddha made the speech or they are dia- 
logues with outline narratives (ftihasa-samvada, ItihSsa dia- 
logues) of the kind with which we have already become acquain- 
ted in the U pan4ads and the Mahabharata. The Suttas are. 


0 .According to liuddhaghoea (Sumangalavilftsini, p, 22 f.), however, it is the whole 
Tipi^dlia (not the Sattapi^aka) which is divided into 5 Nik&yas, and he counts the Vinajn* 
pi^aka and the Abbidhammapitaka with the Khuddakanik&ya. Likewise Gandhavaxpsa 
(JPTS 1886, p. 67), 

*) TheeTpressiou ^Suttanta is also often used for Suita, 

•) Betice the typical beginning of each Sutta with the words : “ Thus 1 beard 

(evaip me sutarn) ; once the Lord sojournedi etc. ie,Q,, in Sftvatthi in the garden of 
Anfithapiy^uka),** 
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however, as a rule, in prose form. Only here and there, in 
some of the Suttas, the prose is interrupted by verses (gathas) 
which are partly quotations and partly interposed verses, such 
as were at all times popular in Indian literature for elevating 
the prose at particularly striking passages.^’ 

1. The Dighanikaya, “ the collection of the long ser- 
mons,” consists of 34 Suttas of considerable length, each of 
which deals minutely with one or more points of the doctrine, 
and could equally well be regarded as ^an independent work. 
The whole work is divided into three books, which differ in 
contents and character, but all of which contain earlier and 
later strata of tradition.®’ The earliest stratum is represented 
principally in the ftrst book, and the later one mainly in the 
third book, whilst the second book is composed of the longest 
Suttas, some of which have grown to their present bulk owing 
to interpolations.^’ In form, too, the Suttas are by no means 
homogeneous. Whilst all the Suttas in Book I and a number 
of Suttas in Books II and III' are written entirely in prose. 


‘) For instance, when stanzas are introduced by the words : Here the following 

is said ” (tatth* etam vuocati) they are self-evidently quotations (e.g., in Dighanikaya 30). 
On the other hand, when significant words in verse form are put in the mouth of Buddha, 
and these verses begin with such sentences as “ Thus spake the Master *' or “ The Lord 
addressed him in the following verses ” (g.g., Dighanikaya 31 ; Majjhimanikaya 7, Vol. I, 
p. 39 ; 34, Vol. I, p. 34), we may take it that they are v^erses composed by the author of 
the Sutta himself : at least this would generally be the case, for in ancient India no clearly 
defined distinction was ever made between one’s own literary work and that 
others. 

®) Edited by iT. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, London PTS, Vols, T, 1890, TI 
1903, IIT, 1911 ; translated by I^hys DavidSy Dialogues of the Buddha, 1 — 111=* SBB, 
Vols, II— IV, 1899, 1910, 1921 ; into German by K. B. Neumann^ MUnohen 1907*1918, 
Selections are translated by Damdtf in S BE, Vol. 11,1 ff., 168 ff.. 236 ff. ; into 
German by B. O. Frankst Gfittingen 1913, and P. Dahlke, Suttapitiaka 11, Berlin, 
1920. 

«) Of. P. V. Bapat in Ann. Bh. Inst. VIIT, 1926. p. 1 ff. 

Book I is called Sflakkhandhavagga after its contents {it treats of slla, virtue ”), 
Book ir is called Mah&vagga after its bulk (it oont*^in8 mostly Suttas, the titles of which 
begin with mahfi^— ** great *’), Book III is called Fft^ikavagga, ie,, the section beginning 

^ith the P|tJika.Satta/’ 
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there are many Suttas in Books II and III written in a mix- 
ture of prose and verse, a form so popular in India. The 
verses are either ballad verses (as in Nos. 16, 18, 19, 21) 
or momentous utterances (as in Nos. 16, 17). Elsewhere we find 
(as in Nos. 30, 31) a constant interchange between prose and 
gathas, such as we shall frequently come across in the Sans- 
krit and half-Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Suttas Nos. 20 and 32 
are almost entirely in verse. 

The majority of Suttas in Book I deal with ethical ques- 
tions, more especially with virtue (sila), concentration 
(samadhi) and insight (panna) which lead to the state of an 
arhat, the ideal of the devout life'. The ethical doctrines of 
Buddha are frequently set up controversially as against 
the teachings of the Brahmans and of other masters. The 
very first Sutta the Brahmajala-Sutta, the “discourse on the 
Brahman-net,” is of first-rate importance from the point of 
view of the history of religion, not only for Buddhism, but for 
the entire religious life and thought of ancient India.'* In 
connection with the rules for the moral conduct of his disciples, 
Buddha here enumerates in long lists all kinds of occupations, 
conversations, modes of life and thought of the Brahmans and 
ascetics, from which the Buddhist monk is to keep aloof. 
There are Brahmans and ascetics who accumulate riches, who 
delight in dances, musical entertainments, dramatic perform- 
ances and games of all kinds (the ethnologist finds here an 
interesting enumeration of popular amusements) ; others, who 
indulge in every possible luxury ; others again, who earn their 
livelihood by sacrifices, divination and magic (we find here a 
catalogue which is most instructive from the point of view of 
Indian folk-lore) ; and finally, many who yield themselves up 


1) For this see Rhys Davids, Baddhism, American Lectures, 2nd Ed„ 1904, p. 30 ff., 
aiid F. 0. Schrader, U her den Stand der indiachen Philosophie aur Zeit Mah&viras and 
Buddhas, Strasaburg 1902, p, 8 At the conolnsion the Sutta calls itself a Yeyyikara^a 
(“commentary/* exposition 
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to every imaginable speculation upon being and non-being, on 
the beginning and the end of the world, on the soul, its nature 
and its history — no less then 62 different philosophical views 
are here enumerated. From all these things the disciple of 
Buddha is to keep aloof. As a skilful fisherman catches all 
the fish, great and small, when he casts a fine-meshed net into 
a pond, so Buddha knows how to “catch” in the “Brahman- 
net ” all sophists and philosophers, and to prove their doctrines 
and speculations to be worthless and obstacles to true 
salvation. 

The second Sutta, too, the Samanna-phala-Sutta, “ the dis- 
course on the reward of asceticism,” is a valuable piece of evi- 
dence for ancient Indian life and thought at the time of 
Buddha ; for it acquaints us with the views of a whole series 
of prominent non- Buddhist teachers and founders of sects. A 
most vivid description of the visit of King Ajatasattu to 
Buddha forms the introduction to this dialogue.'* For the 
history of the Indian caste system and the attitude of Buddha 
towards the problem of caste, the Ambattha-Sutta (No. 3) is 
of the utmost importance. Owing to its references to the 
history of the Sakya race and to the Rsi Krsna (Kanba), a 
mythological, and perhaps even historical interest, is attached to 
this Sutta. Suttas No. 6, the Kutadanta-Sutta, “the discourse 
on (the Brahman) Sharp-tooth,” and No. 13, the Tevijja- 
Sutta, “ the discourse on the knowers of the three Vedas,” in 
which with refined, but absolutely inoffensive irony, Buddha 
ridicules the Brahmanical cult with its bloody sacrifices and 
the striving of the Veda-knower for union with the Brahman, 
and contrasts with them Buddhist “sacrifices” and ideals of 


*) According to 0/dcn6crgf, Zur Geaphiohfce der altindischen Proso, AGGW XV"!, 6, 
1917, p. 40 note, this introduction is an imitation of the Yajfiavalkya dialogue in the 
Bphad4raQ.7aka-Upan{9ad IV, L However, inspite of the similarity, this seems doubtful 
to me. 

*) In this Sutta aa in No. 17 (Mah&*Sudasaaua>3ntta), we hod the J4taka type. 
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life, are eminently instructive regarding the relation between 
the old and the new faith, Brahmanism and Buddhism. The 
fundamental doctrine of Buddhist philosophy of the inter- 
connection of causes, is treated in No. 15, the Mahanidana- 
Sutta, “ the great discourse on causes.” One of the most important 
duties of the Buddhist monk is “mindfulness.” The four 
kinds of mindfulness are treated in No. 22, the Maha- 
Satipatthana-Sutta, “ the great discourse on the kinds of 
mindfulness.” It also deals with the fundamental doctrines 
of Buddhism, and closes with a detailed presentation of the 
“ four noble truths.” ** For Buddhist ethics from a popular 
point of view, one of the most important texts in the Pali 
Canon is No. 29, the Sigalovada-Sutta, “ the sermon : the 
exhortation of Sigala,” in which the entire domestic and 
social duties of the Buddhist layman are [)resented in 
detail.^^ 

That Sutta of the Dighanikaya which is the most impor- 
tant in every respect is No. 16, the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta, 
“ the great discourse on the perfect Nirvana of (Buddha),” 
which differs essentially in form and contents from all the 
other Suttas. It is neither a dialogue nor a speech on one or 
more chief points of doctrine, but a continuous record of the 
latter part of Buddha’s life, his last speeches and sayings, and 
his death. The oldest parts of this extensive record surely 
belong to the oldest part of the Tipitaka and to the earliest 
beginnings of a poetic treatment of the life of Buddha. It is 
remarkable that in the Pali Canon there is no biography of 
the Buddha ; but the beginnings of one are to be found partly 


This conclusion is absent in the Satipat^h&na-Hutta of the Majjhimanikaya (Ko, 
10) r F. Heilert Die bnddhistische Versenkung, 2nd Ed,, Miinchon, 1923, p. 13, calls this 
Sutta ** the exercise manual of the Buddhist monk,” 

*) Of. E- 0. ChildetSi Ind. Ant. 12, 1883, p. 23 ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids^ Buddhism 
(SPOK), p. 143 ff., and Mrs. Rhys Davids, SBB, Vol. IV, p. 168 ft. 

Translated by Rhys Davids, SBB, Vol. 11 and SBB, Vol. II, 78 ff., into Gorman by 
J. Dutoit, Leben des Buddha, p. 221 ft., K. B. Neumann, Mfinohen, 1911, B. 0. Pranke, 
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in the Vinayapitaka,^* and partly in the Suttapitaka. It is 
quite comprehensible that the memory of the latter part of 
the Master’s life and of his last speeches was most firmly 
impressed on the minds of;_the disciples of Buddha, and that 
these have been preserved and handed down with loving 
fidcdity. I do not hesitate to see the beginnings of a 
Buddha biography in the oldest parts of this Sutta, though 
there are only few passages in the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta 
which can be regarded as really ancient and original. For, the 
Sutta is by no means a unified work, but is composed of parts 
which belong to different ages. At a very early period — pro- 
bably soon after the death of Buddha — there must already have 
been a short “ Sutta of the perfect Nirvana (of the Buddha),” 
which, by means of interpolations and additions, grew longer 
and longer in course of time, till it became the “ great 
Sutta of the perfect Nirvana” which we now have in our Pali 
Canon. Such passages as those in the second section, where 
the story is related of (lie first illness of Buddha, which befell 
him at Bejuva, and which he overcame by the strength of his 
will, where he assures Ananda that he is not one of those 
teachers “ with the closed fist,” who keep something for 
themselves, but that he has proclaimed the whole truth, and 
where he disclaims the idea that he should ever have wished 
to pose as a leader of the community, are'surely ancient and 
original. The order, he says, had never been dependent upon 
him and would therefore not be “ without a leader” even after 
his departure, if it would only be guided by the religion he 
had proclaimed. “ Therefore, Ananda, be your own lights I 
Be your own refuge ! Hold steadfastly to the religion as your 
light, hold steadfastly to the religion as your refuge I ” Kqual 


BIghanik&ya, 179 £P,, H. Beckh^ Stuttgart, 1925. Extracts from it hare been translated in 
all books on Buddhism. CAalso B. Muller, JRA.S, 1913, 1087 ff. ; H. Kern. OZ 11, 1913-14, 
229 f. ; P. OHramate in RHR 66, 1912, 118 ff., Eliot I, 161 ft. 

Bee above, p. 27f. 
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antiquity and originality can most probably be claimed for 
the passage in the fifth section, in which we read how 
Ananda, no longer able to control his grief at the approaching 
departure of the Master, goes out and stands weeping, leaning 
against the doorpost, whereupon the Buddha has him called 
back, and tells him the most kindly words of consola- 
tion and of recognition of his loving attachment. The verses, 
too, which are scattered in the Sutta, hear the stamp of the 
greatest antiquity. Some of them contain significant sayings 
of the Buddha and his disciples, and others effectively 
emphasize the most striking events of the narrative.'^ While, 
in all these passages, Buddha speaks entirely as man to man, 
we see him, in other parts of the same text, performing 
miracles like a demigod or a magician ; indeed, he boasts of his 
magic power, by means of which he could, if he only desired 
it, prolong his life till the end of an age of the world, and 
reproaches Ananda because the latter had not understood j;he 
hint at the given time and implored him, Buddha, to live on 
(III, 34-47). Buddha’s resolve to die causes an earthquake, and 
he avails himself of the opportunity to enumerate the eight 
causes of an earthquake, and to follow it up hy the enumera- 
tion of other things, likewise eight in number (III, 11-33). 
These are additions and insertions of epigones, who no longer 
felt even a breath of the spirit which had inspired the authors 
of the ancient record. In most cases, moreover, it is not 
difficult to point out the sources whence the additions came; 
for large portions of the Sutta, all together amounting to 
almost the whole Sutta, recur in other texts of the Tipitaka 
and are obviously borrowed from them.*’ Nevertheless all the 


f Oopleston (Buddhism, pp. 46, 63) is of the opimon that this Sutta is based on 
epic poem, from which these stanaas were taken^ 1 rather think that these rerses 
* poetical version of the life of Buddha (in the form of 

MUadiK ''<■ ■ , ■ ' '■ 

*) However, in some oases, passages yrere originally in the Mah&-Parittibb4na4pt^^^ 

aivi their way into otheir The peraHel texts have been coUeotied by 
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interpolations and extensions have not succeeded in destroy* 
ing the character of this text, which recalls our gospels more 
than any other text of the Tipitaka. 

It is evident that it was a favourite practice to utilise 
this famous and popular Sutta for inserting especially important 
texts into it, with a view to enhance their prestige by this 
means ; thus, for instance, also the Dhammadasa, or “mirror 
of religion,’’ the solemn confession of faith in the Buddha, the 
doctrine and the community, was inserted.*^ Tha final redac- 
tion of the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta can nevertheless only be 
of comparatively late date ; for one passage speaks of the 
transmission and authority of the Suttas and of the Vinaya 
texts and in the concluding section of the Sutta, mention 
is even made of Buddha relics and the erection of Stupas, 
i.e,, the same Buddha who, in the beautiful dialogue with 
Ananda, still stood before us as a simple man and teacher, 
already appears here as the object of a cult, which is not 
attested by monuments until the time of Asoka. 

Whilst the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta is a mosaic composed 
of earlier and later pieces, other Suttas belong entirely to a 


Rhys DavidSf Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 72. It is only by comparing the Pali text 
minutely with the Sanskrit texts, in which fragments of a Parinirv§^a-Sutra have come 
down to us, and with the Tibetan and Chinese translations, that we can discern which 
parts of the Sutta are ancient and genuine. Cf. Windischf MSra und Buddha, p» 33 fP., 
OldenheTQy ZOMG 62, 1898, p. 628, J. S. Speyer ^ ZD MG 63, 1899, p. 121 ff., J. Edkinst 
JHAS 1881, p. 66 ft. For the Chinese translation of the Maha-ParinirvS^a- Sutras, Carlo 
Puinit in GSAI 21, 1908, 69 ft, ; 22, 1909, p, I ft. For a comparative study of the different 
ParinirvA^a texts see M, Ptzyluski in JA 1918-1920, s. II, t. XI, 486 ff, ; XII, 401 ff. ; 
XV, 6 ff. 

0 II, B-IO. Cf. Saipyuttanikaya 66, 8 (Vol. V, p. 367) and ThemgStha 395, 
H. Baynes has published an enlarged form of the Dhammadasa, as it is still recited at 
the present day at the PAtimokkha (WZKM 10, 1896, 242 ff.). 

I) IV, 7.11, Digha, Vol. II, p. 123 ff. ; of. AAguttara-Nikaya, IV, 180 (Vol. 11* 
167 ff.) and Copleston, Buddhism, p. 46. In IV, 10 f* (Vol. II, p. 126) the knowers of the 
also mentioned (s. above p. 11, note 3). 

, •) dt X OttAS 1906, 667 ff., who (1. c, 667 ff.) tries to prove that the 

diitta Qonld not have been composed before 876 I believe that the 6na] redaotion 

W j^laoed a good doal later, 
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later stratum of tradition. The Suttas (especially in Book I) 
in which Buddha appears as a human teacher only, 
cannot possibly have been written at the same time as the 
Maha-Apadana-Sutta (No. 14), “the] great discourse on the 
miracles (of Buddha) ” in which the dogma of the six 
Buddhas,'^ who are said to have been the precursors of 
Gotama Buddha, is already taught, and in which the entirp 
Buddha legend, adorned by numerous miracles, especially all 
the miracles of the conception and birth of Buddha, is 
recited.®' The Lakkhana-Sutta (No. 30) also belongs to the 
same stratum of tradition. This Sutta enumerates the 32 signs 
of a “great man”; the man who - has these physical marks, 
must become either a ruler of the world, or a saviour of the 
world, a Buddha. There is no doubt that Buddha, like the 
majority of his contemporaries, believed that by continued 
meditation one could attain to all sorts of supernatural 
powers (iddhis) and become a kind of superman. However, 
he expressly declared it unworthy of a monk and dangerous 
for the doctrine, to attempt to exert influence over a layman by 
means of magic of this nature, rather than by means of teach- 
ing and persuasion, and the “ miracle of instruction.” For 
this reason it is certain that the main portion of the Patika- 
Sutla (No. 24) in which Buddha not only takes part in a 
miracle-working competition with other ascetics, but also 
boasts grandiloquently of his marvellous powers, represents a 


It is perhaps more than mere coincidence that, in this 6utta, Buddha Yipassi ’s 
favourite pupil is named Aioka. 

*) There is absolutely no foundation for the supposition of L. A, Waddell (JRAS 
1914, 661 ff,) that the title of the Sutta was originally Maha-PadhS,na-Sutta, ** Sutta of the 
highest being.*’ However, he may be right in saying that this Sutta and the Lalitavistara 
can be traced back to a common source, and that the Sutta corresponds to the tradition 
of about the 3rd to the Ist century B. 0. 

•) Kevadba*Sutta (No. 11), Yol. I, p. 214. Similarly in 35jo. 28 (Yol, III, p. 14.2 
f.). In the Yinayapi^aka (Culla. V, 8, 2) it is declared as a Dukkaja offence for a 
to perform miracles before laymen for the sake of worldly gain. A monk who doel thfa, 
is compared to a woman who displays her charms for money. 
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later stage of the tradition. As a matter of fact, this Sutta 
is a very miserable compilation, in which only the beginning 
is ancient, and all the rest is an inferior admixture.^^ 

The semi-poetical and mythological Suttas, Nos. 17-21, 
probably also belong to the later stage of the tradition. Just 
as in the Puranas and in some sectarian sections of the epic, 
Indra is presented as paying homage to the god Siva or 
Visnu, so, in these Suttas, which Rhys Davids^^ so aptly 
calls “ Tendenzschriften,” i.e.^ ‘pamphlets with a purpose,’ we 
find Indra and the other gods and demi-gods as devout wor- 
shippers -of Buddha. The most interesting is the Sakkapanha- 
Sutta (No. 21), “ the Sutta of the questions of Sakka.” Sakka, 
i.e., Indra, king of the gods, scarcely dares to approach the 
sublime Buddha. He first sends one of his Gandharvas, or 
heavenly musicians, in advance, in order to put the sublime 
sage into a favourable frame of mind, and strangely enough 
the Gandharva does this by singing a love-song.*> Needless 
to say, Buddha receives the god with his habitual friendliness, 
expounds the truths of religion to him, and replies to all his 
questions, whereupon Sakka bursts forth into an enthusiastic 
hymn of praise to the Sublime One. The Oakkavatti- 
Slhanada-Sutta (No. 26), which mentions Buddha Metteyya, 
the Buddhist Messiah, and must, if only for that reason, be a 
later work, is a kind of mythological story of the oidgin of 
moral ideas, and is a remarkable medley of vision, prophecy 
and sermon. The first beginnings (agganna) are treated in 
still greater detail in the Agganna-Sutta (No. 27). These 
fancies regarding the origin of the universe and the beings, 
and regarding the beginnings of culture and social order are 
also reminiscent of the Puranas. Nevertheless, the purpose 




'M * Friedrich Weller in Asia Major I, p. 620 
^ ^ SteEl, Vol. Ill, pr298. 

It app^ra that a fragment of an ancient non- Buddhist poem has been Worked 
into the Sutta here. 
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of this Suita is the same as that of the AmbaUha-Sutta, 
namely, to demonstrate that the life of the saints (arbat) and 
the attainment of Nirvana are independent of caste. 

One of the best dialogues in the Dighanikaya is No. 23, 
the PaySsi-Sutta, the dialogue between the unbelieving chief- 
tain Payasi, who denies the soul and the Beyond, and the 
monk Kumara Kassapa. While elsewhere in the “ dialogues ” 
of the Suttapitaka the person who takes the secondary part in 
the conversation mostly interrupts the principal speaker, who 
is usually the Buddha himself, only with words of assent, the 
PSySsi-Sutta is a real, lively dialogue, which sometimes re- 
calls the Platonic dialogues. However, .even this Sutta is not 
original, but is an Itihasa dialogue enlarged to its disadvan- 
tage, which has been borrowed from another sect.^> The 
last three Suttas also serve to indicate that the final redaction 
of the Dighanikaya must have been completed at a late date : 
these are the Atanatiya-Sutta, which is merely an incantation 
to ward off snakes and demons, and the SaDgiti and the 
Dasuttara- Sutta, which are written after the style of the 
ADguttaranikaya, and which, like the texts of the Abhi- 
dhamma, which they resemble in contents, are in the form of 
a catechism.^’ 

To anyone who has followed this survey of the contents 
of the Dighanikaya, it will scarcely be credible that a promi- 
nent Pali scholar attempts to prove that this text should 
be regarded as “ a literary work which was drawn up as a 


') Kum&ra Kassapa wants to prove to PSyftsi that there is a soul, and yet we 
know that Buddha himself denies the existence of a soul substance. We also find a 
version of this dialogue among the Jains. Probably both sects borrowed it from an earlier 
source. Dhammapaia says (in his commentary on the VirnSnavatthu) that this dialogue 
was written subsequently to the death of Buddha and the erection of a stfipa over his 
ashes, s. Bhy$ Davids, SBB, Vol. Ill, p. 347. 

A text corresponding to the Safiglti-Sutta, entitled Safigitiparyfiya, appears 
among the SarvSstivadins as a book of the Abhidbarmapi^aka. Of. J, Takakmv,^ JPTS 
1904^6, p. 99 ff. 

«) B. O. J’mnke, ZDMG 67, 1913, 409 ff., WZKM 27, 1913, 198 C, 276 * I 

Dlghanikftya, p. x 
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uniform whole.” It is a matter of course that the compiler 
or the committee of compilers were desirous of arranging the 
Suttas according to some principle, classing together such 
Suttas as seemed to belong together by reason of association 
of ideas or wording ; but this does not prove that the whole 
work is the work of one author. When the same scholar 
seeks to trace a uniform idea underlying the whole of the 
Dighanikaya, namely, that Gotama Buddha was a Tathagata, 
i.e., that he had trodden the path of salvation in order to 
encourage his disciples to tread the same path, and that the 
doctrine of the path leading to liberation or Nirvana is the 
nucleus of the work, it is merely saying in other words that 
the alleged author wished to present the tenets of the Buddha 
on the ideal life. Now this comprises practically all Buddha’s 
teaching, and therefore, in this way, one could puzzle out a 
” uniform underlying idea ’’ in all the texts of the Tipitaka 
dealing with the Dhamma, and claim that they are the work 
of one author.®^ 

If, as we have shown, the Dighanikaya is composed of ear- 
lier and later portions, it cannot be the earliest work of the 
Canon, as Franke endeavours to prove,*’ and there is no jus- 
tification for the attempt to construct “ the doctrine of 
Buddha in its earliest accessible form ” from the Dighanikaya. 
It is only by comparing all the ancient Buddhist texts, which 
are scattered in the various collections, that we can attempt 


0 Dighanikaya, p. xlii. 

•) However, in the Chinese translation of the DirghSgama, the Sutras are 
arranged in an entirely different order from that in which they appear in the Dighanikaya j 
of. M. Anesaki in Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXV, part 3, 1908, 
p* 36 ff. The fact is that the compiler of the Sanskrit version arranged the material in a 
different way* 

*) JVanke's view is also repudiated by Oldenherg (AR l7, 1914, 626 f.), 0. A. P. 
Rhys Davids (JRAS 1914,469 ff.), Gsiysr (Pali Litoratur und Spraohe, p* 11 f.) and Eliot 
I, 278 n* 1. 

*) ZDMG 69, 1916, 466 fl* j 71, 1917, 60 ff. 
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to reconstruct the doctrine of Buddha in its earliest accessible 
forna. 

II. The Majjhimaaikaya, “ the collection of the medium* 
sized Suttas,” consists of 162 speeches and dialogues, which 
differ from those of the DighanikSya only in being, on the 
whole, shorter. But in this collection, too, each Sutta forms 
a complete whole, and they are as different in kind as they 
are in value. The great number of the Suttas is one reason 
for their contents being much more varied than that of the 
Dighanikaya. We find in them discourses on almost all the 
points of the religion of Buddha, on the four noble truths, on 
the Karman, the vanity of desires, the objectionableness of 
the belief in a soul, NirvSna, the various kinds of meditation, 
and so on. Though these discussions are often only tedious 
sermons, they frequently have the popular and agreeable form 
of dialogues with a long or short introduction, or a frame 
story (Itihasa dialogues). Instruction by means of similes is 
a favourite device, whether one simile is spun out through 
an entire speech, or whether a whole series of similes runs 
through a speech in order to impress one and the same doc- 
trine again and again. Myths and legends, too, are related 
for the sake of introducing some doctrine or other, as in No. 
37, where the visit of Moggallana, the renotrned disciple of 
Buddha, to Indra’s heaven is described. The monk Moggallana, 
with his great toe, causes the whole heavenly palace to 
shake — a trait strongly reminiscent of the Brahmanical 
legends of the Mahabharata and the Furanas. Some of the 
frame narratives give the impression of actual events as, for 
instance, the story of Pukkusati, who desires admission into 


Bd. by V. Trenckner and R, Chalmers, London PTS 1888-1902. Translated 
by Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha in SBB, Vols. V and VI, 1926-27 } 
into German by K. E. Neumann, Selections translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in BBE, 
Vol. Ilf and (into German; by P. Dahlke, Suttapi^aka, Vol, III, Berlin, 1928. 

») A trick which is again alluded to, in No* 50* 
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the order, and, while he goes to fetch a cloak and a begging 
bowl, is killed by a cow (No. 140), in which connection Buddha 
inculcates the lesson that this man attained Nirvana, in spite of 
not having been a monk. There is, again the story of the monk 
Ohanna (No. 144), who was overtaken by a serious illness, 
and who took his own life by opening a vein, which Buddha 
approves. Suicide, he says, is blameworthy if by that means 
one merely desires to gain another body (in a new re- birth), 
but not if one enters Nirvana. The beautiful Assalayana- 
Sutta (No. 93) strikes us, as though taken from the actual 
life of the time of Buddha. Gotama’s doctrine of the “purity 
of all the four castes ” must have been very awkward for the 
proud Brahmans. Such dialogues about the problem of caste, 
as that between the young Brahman Assalayana and Gotama 
Buddha, must frequently have occurred in real life. The 
reasoning against the caste claims of the Brahmans is excel- 
lent. Assalayana says to Buddha : 

“ The Brahmans, Lord Gotama, say thus : The Brahmans alone are 
the best caste, every other caste is low ; the Brahmans alone are the white 
caste, every other caste is black, only the Brahmans become pure, not the 
non- Brah mans ; only the Brahmans are the actual sons of the god Brah- 
man, produced out of his mouth, begotten by Brahman, formed by 
Brahman, heirs of Brahman. "What does the Loi-d Gotama say to that? ” 

Thereupon Buddha asks AssalSyana a series of questions 
which the latter is compelled to answer in the affirmative, 
thereby admitting that the statements of the Brahmans are 
unfounded. He says, for example : 

“'What dost thou think, AssalSyana? Suppose that an anointed 
king of the warrior race causes a hundred men of different castes to be 
assembled together; men shall come from the families of warriors, of Brah- 
mans, of the nobility, and they shall take an upper friction-stick from a SSl 
tree or Salaja tree or sandal tree or Padmaka tree,' > produce a fire by turning 


') Various kinds of lins wood, 
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it (in the lower friction-stiok) and bring forth a flame. And there shall 
come men from the families of Candalas^ hunters, basket-makers, chariot- 
builders, Pukkusas,'^ and they shall take an upper friction-stick from a 
dog’s trough, or a hog’s trough, or a washing trough, or a stick of ricinus 
wood, produce a fire through turning, and bring forth a flame, Now, 
will the fire that the warriors, Brahmans, etc., have produced with the 
fine wood have flame, brightness and light, and will this fire be useful 
for all fire purposes ? And will the fire which the Candalas, hunters, etc., 
have produced with wood from the dog’s trough, etc»9 have no flame, no 
brightness and no light, and will this fire not be useful for all fire pur- 
poses? AssalSyana naturally has to reply that there is no difference 
between the two kinds of fire, and Gotama concludes that it is the same 
with the castes.”®^ 

Some of the Suttas, however, are neither dialogues nor 
sermons, but simply narratives. Thus No. 86 is a regular 
old Akhyana, telling, in prose and verse, the tale of the 
terrible robber Afigulimala, who became a monk and rose to 
be an Arhat (a saint who has attained to Nirvaflia even in 
this life) — a valuable piece of ancient Buddhist poetry. An- 
other Sutta (No. 83) tells the legend (recurring in the Jatakas) 
of King Makhadeva who, at the appearance of the first grey 
hair, gives up the reigns of government, and becomes a monk. 
One of the most splendid passages of this kind is the Rattha- 
pala-Sutta (No. 82). In beautiful old ballad-style, the 
following — I give only a short extract — is related : 

The young prince Ra^thapala desires to become a monk. His parents 
absolutely refuse to consent, but, by refusing to take any food, he 
compels them to give their permission. Years later, he returns as a monk 
to his native town, and begs at the door of his parents^ home. His father 
does not recognise him, and drives him from the threshold with abuse. 

By these shaven monks,” he cries, ^'our only dearly beloved son was 
induced to renounce the world,” Meanwhile the nurse comes out to throw 

j# 

») Sanskrit Pnfckasas, a very low oaste. 

*) Abridged from here. 

*) Hajjbimanikftya, Vol. II, p. 151 ft, A disoussion on the caste problem is also 
to be foupd in Suttii* No. 84. Of, B. Qhalmers^ JEAS 1804, p. $41 
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aw^*y some scraps of food. The mendicant monk begs for these scraps 
for his meal. Then the servant recognises him as the son of the house, 
and announces this to her master. The latter comes out and invites his 
son to enter the house. The latter politely declines, saying Not so, I 
have already dined to-day.’^ However, he accepts an invitation for the 
next day. His father prepares for him not only a meal, but heaps up 
gold and ornaments in the dining-room, and instructs the former wives 
pf liatthapila to adorn themselves. The next day he is received splendid- 
ly, and his father offers him all the jewels and treasures. But Eattha- 
pala only says : If you want to follow my advice, father, then load all 

the gold and ornaments on a cart and throw it into the Ganges where 
it is deepest. And why ? Because nothing but pain and misery, wretch- 
edness and sufferings will arise out of it.'' Neither will he have anything 
to do with the women, who throw themselves coaxingly at his feet. After 
he has finished his meal, he goes his way. Then he meets the king of 
the Kuru-Iand, who says that he can understand that a person who has 
become old or ill or poor or has lost his relatives becomes a monk, but he 
cannot understand why one who is young, happy and healthy should 
renounce the world. Ratthapiila answers him in a speech on the vanity 
of existence and the insatiableness of desire, and convinces the Kuru-kipg 
in a Socratie dialogue, of the truth of the doctrine of Buddha. 

Besides such magnificent compositions, we find sermons 
as dry as dust in which a series of technical expressions 
or a fundamental doctrine is explained in catechism style, 
e. g.j Nos. 43 and 44.^^ Some of these Suttas {e. gr., Nos. 127, 
137, 140, 148, 161) have completely adopted the style of the 
enumerations of the Anguttaranikaya and of the definitions 
and classifications of the Abhidhammapitaka. The above- 
mentioned Akhyanas, in which the narrative proceeds 
vividly in a mixture of prose and verse, are very 
different from Suttas like No. 116, where a bare 
list of Faocekabuddhas (hermit^Buddhas who have attained 


These two Suttas, which ore called respectively the “ great and “ small ” 
Vedfi^pa-puttf, have nothing in comn^on, beyond the question and answer form, n seems 
that the unexplained expression ** vedalla *’ refers precisely to this form. Of. above, p, 
IC, and 0. A. F^Uy (Mrs. Ehys Davids), ^TEAS 1894^ p. ^21 ff. 
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enlightenment without proclaiming it to the world) is given 
first in prose and immediately afterwards in verse. This 
kind of mixture of prose and verse, which we came across occa- 
sionally in the Dighanikaya also, belongs to a much later type, 
which we shall meet again in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 

Apart from the fact that the Suttas of the Majjhima- 
nikaya give us the best idea of the ancient Buddhist 
religion and the teaching methods of Buddha and his first 
disciples, we also value them because they afford us many 
an interesting glimpse of the every-day life of that ancient 
time, not only of the life of the monks themselves (as in 
Nos. 6, 21, 22, etc.) but of that of the other classes of the people 
too. Thus No, 61 gives us a good survey of the Brahmanical 
system of sacrifice, and valuable hints concerning the connec- 
tion between bloody sacrifices, and government and priest- 
hood. We repeatedly meet with enumerations of different 
kinds of ascetic practices which were popular in ancient 
India. In Nos. 12 and 14 we find a veritable pattern-card 
of ascetic abominations, and also in Suttas Nos. 40, 46, 61 and 
60 we make the acquaintance of all sorts of queer saints of 
various sects. At that time there were, for instance, “ dog- 
ascetics,*' and “ox-ascetics,” whose asceticism consisted in 
feeding and living exactly after the manner of dogs and 
oxen. In reply to the question as to what will become of 
these ascetics in their future existence, Buddha replies that 
in the best case, the “ dog-ascetic ” might be re-born as a 
dog and the “ ox-ascetic ” as an ox, but that, just as likely 
they might both find themselves in hell. Several Suttas 
are of historical significance as throwing light on the 
relation of Buddha to the sect of the Jains, especially the 
tJp&li-Sutta (No. 66),*> but also Nos. 67, 101 and 104. 


>) Treated in detail by L«on Feer in 00 VI, Leyden, 1883, t. Ill, 673 , EHR 1. 13, 
1886,74ff.andJA 1887, 8.8. t. IX,309fl. ; 1888, s. 8, t XI, 113 ft, 123 ft. and t. XI, 
209 ft. Of. also B. Ohahners in JBAS 180S, p. 665 f. 
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No. 76 is of great interest, because it throws light on the 
relation of Buddha to the doctrines of other masters, 
especially free-thinkers and sophists, of his day. There are 
also occasional references to all kinds of superstitions, to 
social and legal conditions. Thus in No. 13, we find an 
enumeration of cruel punishments; Sutta 38 records all 
sorts of strange ideas upon birth and education of children, 
Nos. 28 and 37 throw light on the relationship between 
daughter-in-law and father-in-law, and so on. 

In point of time the separate Suttas are often far removed 
from one another. While in some Suttas of the Maijhiraa- 
nikaya, as in the ancient parts of the Maha-Parinibbana- 
Sutta, the Buddha appears purely as man and teacher, and 
only speaks of himself as of an ordinary mortal, who has 
gained certain knowledge, and who looks forward to entering 
into complete Nirvana, and while, for instance in Suttas 26 
and 36,*’ he relates in simple language a part of his auto- 
biography, free from all miracles, in other Suttas {e.g.^ No. 12) 
all kinds of magic powers and absolutely divine qualities 
are ascribed to Buddha. In the “ Sutta of the astonishing 
events and miracles” (No. 123) the conception and birth 
of the Bodhisatta is described with all the miracles as they 
are known in the Buddha legend of the later non-canonical 
works (Nidanakatha, Lalitavistara, etc.), and as we have 
already found them in the Maha-Apadana-Sutta of the 
Dighanikaya.*’ It is not rare in the Suttas for the Buddha, 
or even a saint like Moggallana, to disappear, and “ as a 
strong man stretches out his contracted arm or contracts his 
outstretched arm,” to appear suddenly in the world of the 


In the same way, Ahguttaranikaya, III, 38. 

®) See above, p. 42. According to Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 104, Aiajjh. 
123 is merely a shorter version of the Mah^-Apadina-Sutta. There is, indeed, a 
most striking agreement between the two, except that DfghanikSya 14 tells of the birth 
of Buddha Vipasai. On the importance of the Sutta Majjh. 123 in the development of 
th (9 Buddha legend in the later texts, of. Windisohf 1. o., p. 107 ff. 
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gods or in Brahman’s heaven {e.g.^ Nos, 37, 49 and often 
elsewhere). One Sutta (No. 49) claims to prove absolutely 
that Buddha is mighty and exalted above all gods, even above 
the highest Brahman. Though in most of the speeches Buddha 
appears as the spokesman, yet in some of them disciples of 
Buddha are the principal speakers {e.g.^ Nos, 16, 43 and 44). 
Not infrequently one of the disciples answers a question, 
but then lets Buddha confirm the corrrectness of the reply 
{e.g.i No. 126). However, the fiction that all the Suttas 
originated during the life-time of Buddha is not always 
maintained. Thus, in Nos. 84 and 94, in answer to the question 
Where Buddha is now, a disciple receives the reply : “ He has 
attained complete Nirvana.” Sutta No. 108 is immediately 
connected with the death of Buddha, Ananda being asked 
whether, before his death, Buddha had not appointed a monk 
as the chief of the monastic community. Ananda replies in 
the negative, but declares that the community is not, on that 
account, without refuge,” for the religion (dhamma) is 
its refuge,*^ and discipline shall be maintained in the 
community by the Patimokkha ceremony which was 
instituted by the Master. This, 'vVe may observe, is a Sutta 
concerned with the discipline of the order (vinaya) rather 
than with the religion (dhamma); this is also the case ih other 
Suttas {e.g.f Nos. 103, l04 and 142).’^ 

Whether, from the different methods by which certain 
points of the doctrine are treated in the Suttas, conclusions 
may be drawn as to their early or late composition — that 


Obnoasly an allusion to the famous passage in the Mahft-FarinibbS.na*Sutta, 
see above p. 39. Of. also C. A. F. Rhya Davids in JEAS 1902, p, 476 f. 

® ) See above p. 22 fL 

•) E. E. Neufnann, Redeu Gotamo BuddhaS IIJ, Introdaotion, has based on this 
hypbthiseis fchatt the Vinaya was originally inoladed in the Snttapi^aka attd only td6k 
shape ee an independent VinSyapi^aka later. According to E. Oi Frmke (WZKM 29, 
1916, p« W) fcke Majjhiraanikaya is “ the very earliest work of the Vinaya Mtefainre.” 
and be points put many passages (1. P., 139 ff.) in which the Majjh. speaks of the Tinaya. 
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must remain an open question.'^ For instance, the coarse 
presentation of the doctrine of Karman in Suttas Nos. 129 f., 
and 135 f., where the torments of hell are described with a 
minuteness which finds its counterpart in the descriptions of 
hell in the Puranas, may indicate a later date of composition. 
But it is also possible, that even in earlier times a more 
popular conception of the doctrine of Karman may have 
existed by the side of the purely philosophical one. The 
fact that the order already had a certain past history when 
the Majjhimanikaya was compiled, is indicated by a passage 
in No. 65, in which it is said that “ formerly ” there were 
fewer precepts and more monks, whereas “ now ” there are 
more precepts and fewer monks. The mention of the 
Yona-Karnbojas in the Assalayana-Sutta (No. 93) points 
to the existence of the Graeco- Bactrian Empire, that is, to 
the period shortly before A^oka. 

Suttas Nos, 41 and 42 may be taken as significant of the 
manner in which the collection originated. The latter, with 
the exception of a short introduction, is literally identical 
with No. 41. Elsewhere, too, the same sermons or dialogues 
recur, only in a different setting. Thus, for example. 
Nos. 132-134 are only different versions of one and the same 
sermon. These are probably sermons which w'ere actually 
delivered by the monks ; if nothing better occurred to him, 
a monk would repeat an already existing sermon with slight 
alterations. The collectors then collected everything, from 
the lips of any preacher, on which they could possibly 
lay hands.®* 


‘) Of. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids in JRA.S 1902, 474 f. 

*) Wo read in Sutta No, 116 that these sermons had certain titles (and the same 
sermons frequently had several titles). Asoka also alludes to these titles of separate 
sermons, in his Bhabrd edict, See above, p. 16. 

*) It, O. Franice has tried to trace a uniform fundamental idea and associations 
of thought underiying the various Suttas in the MajjhiraanikSya too (WZKM ^9, 1915, 
184i ft. I ZOMG 66, 1914, 473 ft,) with a view to proving from it, that this book, too, is 
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III. The third great collection is the Sarnyuttanikaya/’ 
“the Collection of Grouped Discourses,” It consists of 66 
groups (sainyutta) of Suttas, each of which, in connection 
with a certain name or object, deals with various points of 
the doctrine. This, then, is not actually a division according 
to subjects, but only a feeble attempt at one. Thus the 
Devata- Sarny utta (I), contains sayings of deities (devata), but 
the sayings refer to the most diverse subjects. The Mara- 
Samyutta (IV), consists of 25 Suttas, each of which relates a 
legend in which Mara the tempter appears in order to induce 
Buddha himself, or one of his disciples, to depart from the 
doctrine of salvation, in which he always fails. The Bhik- 
khunl-Sarnyutta (V), contains ten legends of nuns (bhikkhuni), 
whom Mara vainly tries to lure to apostasy. The Nidana- 
Sarnyutta (XII), consists of 92 speeches and conversations, 
all of which, with endless repetitions, deal with the subject 
of the twelve Nidanas or the concatenation of causes and 
effects (paticcasamuppada). The Anamatagga-Sarnyutta (XV), 
contains twenty speeches, of which all begin with the words : 
“ The beginning of this Samsara, O monks, is entirely unknown 
(anamataggo),” and explain this sentence by setting forth in 
ever varying comparisons and images the dreadful accumu- 
lation of sufferings in the cycle of migrations from existence to 
existence which has been going on from innumerable past 


not a collection of sermons and dialogues, but the unified work of one author. The 
arguments in this case are, if anything, oven less convincing than in the case of the 
DlghanikSya, The very fact that we often find a “ great ” and a “ small Sutta on the 
same subject side by side in the Majjh. (e. g., CSJa- and MahS-Sihanada-Sutta), is evidence 
that the work is in the nature of a collection. 

Edited by Leon J?’cer, London PTS 1884-1898, Indexes by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
1904. Translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids and P, L. Woodwavd (6ook of the ICindred 
Sayings or Grouped Suttas), PTS, Parts I, 1917; II, 1922; III, 1925 ; into German by 
W. Geiger in ZB IV-VII, separately Vol. II, Munohen 1925. The BhikkhunT-Samyutta 
is also translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, pp, 180-191 ; Mara- 
Saipyutta and Bhikkhunl-Saipyutta into German by E. Wirtdisch, Mara und Buddha, pp. 
87 fP., 132 ff. 
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ages of the world’s history. On the other hand, the 13 
Suttas of the Kassapa-Samyutta (XVI), are united into a group 
only because the disciple Kassapa appears as speaker in all 
of them ; in the same way the Sariputta-Samyutta 
(XXVIII) contains ten speeches of Sariputta. The 60 Suttas 
of the Naga-Sainyutta (XXIX) deal with the snake-demons 
(nagas), enumerating the various kinds of snakes, and naming 
the deeds which cause one to be born again in one or other 
of the snake-forms. The 66 Suttas of the Jhana- or Samadhi- 
Sarpyutta (XXXIV) deal with the modes of contemplation 
or meditations (jhana, samadhi). The strong points and weak- 
nesses, the virtues and vices of women (matugama) and the 
destinies which await them in the next life, are dealt with in the 
34 Suttas of the Matugaraa-Samyutta (XXXVII). Legends of 
the great Moggallana and a few of his speeches are contained in 
the 11 Suttas of the Moggallana-Sarpyutta (XL). The hero 
of the Sakka-Samyutta (XI) is Sakka, the god Indra, who 
appears here, too,*^ as a devout Buddhist. There is surely an 
intentional piquancy in selecting Indra, the savage, infuri- 
ated Vrtra-slayer of the Veda, as the exponent of the ethics 
of mildness and non-violence, and as a master in the art of 
self-command. To scare away the insolent demon who has 
sat upon his throne, he merely utters the polite words: “ My 
dear friend, I am Indra, the prince of gods.”®^ The last 
Samyutta is the Sacca-Sainyutta (LVI), which deals in 131 
Suttas with the four noble truths (sacca) of suffering, of the 
origin of suffering, of the cessation of suffering, and of the 
way to the cessation of suffering. Here we also find (LVI, 
11) the famous Dhammacakkappavattana-Sutta, the “ sermon 
of Benares,” by means of which Buddha set the wheel of 
the religion (dhammacakka) in motion.®^ 


As in the Sakkapafiha-Sutta, s. above, p. 43. 

*) XI, 3, 2, translated by Warren^ Buddbism in Translations, 426 f. 

•) It has often been translated, thns also by F, Xt. Woodward^ Some Sayings of 
the Buddha, p. 7 fE, 
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It is evident that, in the grouping of these Suttas, at least 
three different principles are involved. The Suttas of a group 
treat either (1) of one of the chief points or principal branches 
of the Buddhist doctrine, or (2) they refer to some classes of 
gods, demons or men, or (3) some prominent personality 
appears in them as hero or speaker. These 66 Samyuttas 
or “groups” are also divided into 5 Vaggas or “divisions,” 
and their contents embrace all branches of the religion of 
Buddha. In the first Vagga ethics and the Buddhist ideal of 
life are predominant, and in the next books epistemology and 
metaphysics are the main themes. We also find Suttas 
dealing with the life of the Master, others in which Buddha 
and Dhamma are already objects of veneration, and a few 
Suttas dealing with the discipline of the order (vinaya). The 
total number of Suttas, which are, as a rule, much shorter 
than those of the Majjhima- or of the Dighanikaya, is 2889. 
The number of Suttas is so great, mainly because, according 
to some pattern or other, a subject is treated in all its different 
aspects — with continual repetition of the same phrases — until 
the subject, and the reader too, are completely exhaustefi. 
Thus, for example, the Sajayatana-Samyutta (XXXV) com- 
prises no less than 207 Suttas, speeches and dialogues on the 
six senses. With untiring monotony it is here demonstrated 
that sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch and the organ of thought 
(manas) are perishable and full of suffering, and have nothing 
to do with the Ego, that the sense perceptions corresponding to 
the six sense organs are perishable and full of suffering, and 
have nothing to do with the Ego, and that the sense objects 
corresponding to the six sense organs are perishable and full 
of suffering, and have nothing to do with the Ego. More- 
over, in the case of each single sense-organ, e^ch single sense- 
perception, each single sense-object, the whole series of asser- 
tions is repeated literally, and every assertion forms a Sutta 
in itself. However tedious we may hnd this multiplication 
of Suttas, there are sure to have been sound, practical reasons 
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for it in the use of the Suttas for religious exeroise8.‘> Even 
in this collection, however, we find many things which are 
to be appreciated also from the purely literary point of view, 
though it contains much more that is of importance only 
because it contributes to our knowledge of the doctrine of 
Buddha. 

Valuable poetry is found especially in the first Vagga. 
It embraces Samyuttas I-XI, and is called SagSthavagga, i.e., 
“ the Section with the song verses ” (gatha). Such Gathas or 
verses appear occasionally, indeed, in all the sections, as in 
other Nik&yas, but they are so numerous in the first Vagga, 
that many of the Suttas consist entirely of verses. Thus, in the 
Devata-Samyutta, we find many riddles and aphorisms in the 
form of questions and answers, e.g.^ the following riddle : 

Hast thou no little hut? Hast thou no nest? 

Hast thou no line stretched out ? Art free from ties ? 

“Nay, never hut is mine, nor any nest. 

Nor line stretched out. Yea, I am free from ties,*' 

What do I mean who speak to thee of ‘ hut,’ 

And ‘ nest,’ and ‘ line stretched out,’ and ‘ ties ’ ? 

“Mother thou meanest when thou sayest ‘hut,’ 

And wife thou meanest when thou speak’st of ‘nest,’ 

And children, when thou sayest ‘line stretched out,’ 

And men’s desires, when thou dost speak of ties ’ ! 

O well is thee for whom no hut doth wait ! 

O well is thee who hast no nest at night ! 

Thou hast no line stretched out— O well is thee! 

And happy thou who from all ties art free 1 ** 

These riddles and aphorisms are not always in reference 
to Buddhist doctrines, as the following riddle will show : 


’) It is possible, as Mrs. Shut Davids suggests to me, that the faot “ that the 
varying Suttas were oolleoted from different souroes, from different vihiras or even 
Jaynaon/* may also have been a factor in fcho multiplication of Suttas. 

I, 2, », translated by Mrs. Bhyi Davids, Kindred Sayings, I, p IS f> 

8 
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What is the basis and support of men ? 

What here below is comradeship supreme? 

What are the spirits who sustain the life 
Of all such creatures as to earth are bound ? 

“ Children are mankind’s basis and support, 

The wife is here below comrade supreme ; ^ * 

The spirits of the rain sustain the life 
Of all such creatures as to earth are bound.” 

Just as, in an episode of the Mahabharata,®^ Yudhi§^hira 
answers the questions of a Yak§a, thereby gaining his favour, 
likewise, in Samyutta X, 12, Buddha satisfies a Yak§a by the 
wise answers which he gives to his questions. It is especially 
the ballads (akhyanas) in verse, or more often in the prose and 
verse form mixed, as we find them particularly in the Mara- 
Samyutta and the Bhikkhunl-Sainyutta,^^ which are of great 
poetical value. Some of these short ballads about Mara and 
the nuns, which are remarkable also for the sake of their 
archaic language,®' are among the most beautiful productions 
of ancient Indian poetic art. As an example, the Sutta (V. 3) 
of the nun Kisa-Gotaml (“ Slender GotamI ”) is translated 
here: 

Thus have I heard. The Lord once sojourned at SSvatthi in the Jeta 
grove in the garden of An&thapindika. The nun Kisa-Gotaml, after she 
had dressed herself, went in the morning into the town of Savatthi, with 
her begging-bowl and robe, to beg for food. And after she had begged in 
SSvatthi and had returned with the food which she had obtained through 
begging, she went, after her meal, into the dark forest, in order to spend 


*) Of. Aitareya-BrShmaipia ; “ A friend is the wife/' s. above, Vol. I, p. 212 (English 
Edition). 

*) I, 6, 4, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids^ 1. o., p. 52. 

’) III, 313, see above, Vol. I, pp. 352 f. 

♦) See Windisehf Mftra nnd Buddha, pp. 87 ff., 132 ff., and Weer in JA 1883, s. 
8,t. 1,410 £E. 

8) By their language, too, the stanzas (gath&s) occurring in the NikSyas, at 
least the majority of them, prove themselves as belonging to the oldest portions of the 
Tipifiaka literature. Of. Rhy$ Davids and Carpenter, DXgha Nikftya edited, Vol. II, — 
Preface, p« VJTI and above, p. 3, note 2. 
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the day there. Then, when she had retired far into the dark forest, she 
sat down at the foot of a tree, to stay there for the day. 

Then MSra the evil one, desiring to cause the nun Kisa-GotamI fear, 
terror and horror and to disturb her deep meditation, went to the place 
where the nun Kisa-Gotaml was. And after he had gone there, he address- 
ed the nun KisS-Gotaml in the verse : 

How now ? Dost sit alone with tearful face, 

As mother stricken by the loss of child ? 

Thou who hast plunged into the woods alone. 

Is it a man that thou hast come to seek? ” 

Then the nun Kisa-Gotami thought within herself, Who is it, human 
or non-human, who has just uttered a verse ? And it occurred to the nun 
KisS-Gotaml : It is Mara the evil one, who, in order to cause me fear, 

terror and horror and to disturb me in my meditation, uttered the verse.’' 
But when the nun Kisa-Gotami knew that it was Mara the evil one, she 
addressed Mara the evil one in the following verses ; 

Past are the days when was she whose child 
Was lost I Men to that past belong — for me I 
I do not grieve, I am not shedding tears. 

And as for thee, good sir, I fear thee not. 

Lost on all sides is love of worldly joys. 

The gloom of ignorance is rent in twain. 

Defeating all the myrmidons of death, 

Here do I bide (to rest), sane and immune.” 

Then MSra the evil one knew that the nun KisS-Gotaml had recognis- 
ed him, and he vanished from the place, unhappy and despondent. 

These poems can scarcely be anything but sacred ballads, 
counterparts of those Akhyanas with which the epic poetry of 
the Indians originated.^^ If, with J. Gharpentier^^ we 
were to regard them as little dramas/^ then they would be 


*) The stanzas ‘given in the translation of Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1. o., p. 162 f. 

*) Of. above, Vol. I, pp. 311 ff., 47l, 608 f. (Eng, Ed,). The technical terra for thei?o 
compositions consisting of a mixture of prose and verse seems, however, to have been 
g ey y a, not & k h y § n a. See above, p. 10. 

•) WZKM 28, 1909, 83 The fact that, as we shall see, a Buddhist drama 
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aVtistio Creations of an exquisitoness with which we could 
hardly credit the Buddhist monks, so much the less as, in the 
entire Tipitaka, we do not And even the slightest trace of such 
sacred dramas having been performed. On the contrary, the 
monks are often forbidden, in the Buddhist texts, to take part 
in plays and similar performances. Had there been a sacred 
drama in existence, our texts would surely have made an 
exception in favour of religious performances of this nature. 
We shall frequently meet with these sacred ballads, always 
characterised by the same strong dramatic element. The 
secular and sacred ballads of this kind have surely contributed 
much towards the origin of the dramas, but these poems 
themselves should not, on that account, be called “ dramas ” 
any more than they can be called “epics,” though both 
probably proceeded from them. The only doubtful point is 
whether the prose of these poems in the mixed form should 
always be regarded as being as ancient as the verses. To take 
an instance, the prose enwrapping the beautiful and impressive 
sayings on Karman (III, 2, 10; 3, 1) reads much like a 
commentatorial addition. 

IV. The fourth great collection is the Auguttara- 
nikSya,^^ “the Collection of sermons arranged in ascend- 
ing numerical order.” The Suttas, at least 2,308 in 


existed later, proree jast as little, as far bb that early period ie concerned, aa do the 
dramatic performances in the Tibetan monasterieB of to-day. 

*) Edited by R. Morris and E. Hardy, London PTS 18&5-1900, 6 vols., with 

Indexes by Mabel Hunt, forming VoL VI. An analysis of the contents is giren by 
B. Hardy in Vol. V, pp. 371 ff. Translated by E. R. J. Qooneratne, Part I (Eka., Daka-, 
and Tika*Nipata), dialle, Ceylon, 1913 ( ** Of that work perhaps the less said the better,” 
Mrn. Bhy$ Davids in JRAS 1926, p. 348) ; Part II (Catukka-Nipgta) by D. Jayasundard, 
ed. by F. L. Woodward, Adyar, Madras, 1925 ; into German by the Bhikkhu Ndi^atiloJca 
(fa,, Anton Queth), 1911 ff. Of. also E. Leumann in GGA 1899, pp. 686 ff. 

*) Literally : “The yet-another-Hmb collection.” In the Sanskrit canon 
an Bkottarigama corresponds to the AAgnttaranikAya (cL Milindapehba VII^ 3, 48 : 
Bkuttaranikiya). Bkottara means ** yet one more” and is therefore i^nonymous with 
ahgattara* The title Dasnttara-Snttanta (Digha 34) means the ” Up-to*ten Suttanta/* 
the diiooaite in whioh the Dliammas are enumerated from one to ten^ 
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number, are here arranged in eleven sections (Nipata) in such 
a manner that Section I treats of things of which only one 
exists. Section II of things of which there are two, Section III 
of things of which there are three, and so on, to Section XI, 
treating of things of which there are eleven. Thus, for 
instance, in the “ Section of two,” there are Suttas on the two 
things one must avoid, on two dark and two bright things, two 
reasons for living in the forest, two kinds of Buddhas, and so 
on ; in the “ Section of three’’ — Suttas on the trinity of deeds, 
words and thoughts, three kinds of monks (those who have no 
desires, those who have some, and those who are free from all 
desire), the three messengers of the gods (old age, disease and 
death), the three reasons why death rules the world, three 
kinds of silence, three things which lead women to hell, and 
so on ; in the “ Section of four ” Suttas on the four things 
which lead to liberation from existence (virtue, meditation, 
intuition and deliverance), four things by which man reaches 
hell, and four thii\gs by which he reaches heaven, the four 
causes (good and bad deeds in a former existence) of some 
women’s being ugly and poor, others ugly and rich, 
others beautiful and poor, and yet others beautiful and rich 
and so on ; in the “ Section of seven ” Suttas on seven 
requirements for meditation, seven miracles, seven kinds of 
wives, and so on ; in the “ Section of eight ” Suttas on eight 
things by which the wife binds the husband and the husband 
the wife, eight kinds of alms, eight qualities which women 
must possess in order to be reborn as divine beings, eight 
causes of an earthquake, and so on ; in the “ Section of ten ” 
Suttas on the ten powers of a Buddha, the ten fundamental 
questions (a summary of -the whole doctrine of Buddha), ten 
reasons for the institution of the Patimokkha, ten kinds of 
rich people, etc., etc. 


*) In idiilte eaaet it i# not clear whether one or eeveral Suttas should be assumed. 
Therefore 2863 ia also a possible total. 
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Each of these eleven sections again falls into several 
divisions (vagga) ; and these frequently (though by no 
means always) comprise such Suttas as deal with one and 
the same subject. Thus the ten’Suttas of the first division 
of the “ Section of one ” (Ekanipata) deal with the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife ; I, Vagga 14 consists 
of 80 Suttas, in which are enumerated names of the most 
prominent male and female disciples, and their virtues ; 
1, Vagga 20 contains 262 Suttas on the different kinds of 
meditation which lead to Nirvana ; V, Vagga 18 deals, in ten 
Suttas, with lay disciples (upasaka), and so on. In this 
collection, as in the Samyuttanikaya, the Suttas are mostly 
short speeches and dialogues. Longer speeches are also 
found, and as in all Nikayas, the prose is often interrupted 
by verses (gathas). Very numerous are the Suttas and 
Guthas which the Anguttaranikaya has in common with 
other texts of the canon, and these are sometimes actually 
quoted as extracts.^^ . 

We give a few Suttas in translation, as specimens of this 
collection. We read in the “ Section of two ” (II, 4, 1-2) : 

“ I shall explain to you, O monks, what constitutes a bad man, and 
what constitutes a good man. Hear, then, and pay heed, I shall speak.” 

“ It is well, your reverence,” said the monks, and listened to the 
Lord. And the Lord spoke thus : 

“ What, O monks, constitutes a bad man ? A bad man, O monks, 
is ungrateful, he knows no gratitude. That is what is found in bad men : 
ingratitude, uuthankfulness. The sumtotal of all that constitutes a bad 
man is this ; ingratitude, unthankfulness. But a good man is grateful. 


*) These parallel passages and quotations are recorded by £). Hardy, Yol. Y, p. 
YXil f. Bat it is not always the Ahgutt. which does the borrowing. Thus, for instance, 
the account of the admission of women into the order, i, e., the founding of an order of 
nuns, is just as much in its right place in Ahg. YXlI, 61, as in Cullaragga X, X of the 
Yinayapi^ka. On the other hand, the onumeration of the eight causes of an earthquake 
and the eight kinds of assemblies is absolutely in its right place in A&gutt. (YXXI, 70), 
whilst the parallel passage in the MahS.Farinibb&na-Satta does not fit into the context 
at all (see abov^^J40). 
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he knows gratitude. That is what is found in good men : gratitude, 
thankfulness. The sumtotal of all that constitutes a good man is 
gratitude, thankfulness. 

I shall name two beings to you, O monks, whose goodness one cannot 
repay. Which two ? Mother and father, O monks, if a man were to 
take his mother on one shoulder and his father on the other, and if he 
lived to the age of a hundred years in this way, lived for a hundred years ; 
and if he were to serve them, anointing them, massaging them, bathing 
them and rubbing them, and if they even eased themselves upon him — he 
would not have evinced sufficient gratitude towards his parents nor would 
he have repaid them for their benefits. And, O monks, if he were to set 
his parents in authority, in supremacy, to govern the whole of this great 
world filled with treasures of all kinds, he would not have evinced 
sufficient gratitude towards his parents nor would he have repaid them for 
their benefits. And why ? O monks, parents bestow much good on their 
children, for they bring them into this world, nourish them, and explain 
this world to them. 

But, O monks, if a man^s parents are unbelievers, and if he lend 
them to perfect faith, stimulate and confirm them therein, or if they 
are wicked, he lead them to perfect virtue, stimulate and confirm them 
therein, or if they are miserly, he lead them to perfect self-sacrifice, 
stimulate and confirm them therein, or if they are without insight, he lead 
them to perfect insight, stimulate and confirm them therein — then, 
O monks, he has done well by his parents and has repaid his parents for 
their benefits, indeed more than repaid them.’^ 

Some of the Suttas of the AfiguttaranikSya have the 
rare advantage of brevity. Thus we find, in the ‘‘ Section 
of three ” (III, 129) the speech of Buddha which may be 
warmly recommended to all those who believe in the humbug 
of a Buddhist “ esoteric doctrine ’’ : 

Three things, O monks, act secretly and not openly. Which three? 
Womenfolk, O monks, act in secret and not openly. The incantations of 
the Brahmans act in secret and not openly. False doctrine acts in 
secret and not openly. These, O monks, are the three things which act 
secretly and not openly. 

Three things, O monks, shine openly and not secretly. The disc of 
the moon, O monks, shines openly and not in secret. The disc of the 
sun shines openly and not in secret. The religion and discipline of the 
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Order proclaimed by Buddha shine openly and not in secret. These, 
O monks, are the three things which shine openly and not secretly.^' 

A large number of Suttas deal with women, of whom 
tlie Buddhist monks, like the priests and saints of all other 
religions, have little good to say. Only Ananda, the 
favourite disciple of Buddha, was always an enthusiastic 
champion of women. It was at his intercession that the 
Master, after long resistance and even then unwillingly, gave 
permission for the founding of an order of nuns — a partiality 
for which, according to the tradition, he was still called 
to account at the council of Bajagaha. Once, so it is related 
in the “ Section of four ” (IV, 80), Ananda, like a modern 
advocate of the emancipation of women, asked the Master : 

“ What is the reason, Lord, what is the cause for which women have 
no seat in the public assembly, pursue no business and do not earn their 
livelihood by some (independent) profession f 

(Buddha replies thereto :) “ Choleric, Ananda, is womankind ; jealous 
Ananda, is womankind ; envious, Ananda, is womankind ; stupid, Ananda, 
is womankind. That, Ananda, is the reason, that is the cause why 
women have no seat in the public assembly, pursue no business, and do 
not earn their livelihood by some (independent) profession.” 

One of the most beautiful speeches in the “ Section of 
three ” (III, 85) is that of the three messengers of the 
gods,®^ about whom King Yama asks the evil-doer in the 
nether world-old age, disease, death — whereupon he hf^nds 
them over to the guardians of hell for punishment : ideas 
of hell are probably earlier than Buddhism. However, the 


*) Vinayapitaka, Cullavagga XI, I, 10. Of. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 187. 

*) Similarly m Majjbimanikaya No. 130, where, however, there are five measext- 
gera of the gods. Cf, Oldenhergf Buddha, p, 268 j L. Scherman^ Haterialien zur Qeaohiobte 
der indiBchdD Yiaionaliteratar, Leipzig 1892, p. 60 f. Parallel pasaagea from ]Qpropean 
literaturea (e.g., Grimm's Houaehpld Talea, Nr. 177 “ The meafeegeri of death/' which 
waa already kpowp ia the 13th century, and La Fontaine's f Mo 1 “ La mort ot le 

mourant quoted by B. Morris in JPTS 1885, pp. 62-76. Of. also Gfnmm, 

Kiader- liiiirohen, III Oditiugen 1856, p. 249. 
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number o£ passages of literary value in the Afiguttaranikaya 
is not great. There are numerous monotonous and endlessly 
tedious sermons, which are by no means improved by the 
dry-as-dust tone of the enumeration. Thus, in the entire 
“ Section of one ” there is hardly anything to be found that 
is beautiful and edifying. It is remarkable that besides so 
many Suttas which refer to all departments of Buddhist 
ethics and psychology and sometimes also to the discipline 
of the Order (vinaya), there are also some Suttas which have 
nothing to do with the religion of Buddha, and are only 
inserted on account of the numerical principle. Yet such 
passages are sometimes not devoid of a certain humour, 
which is evoked by the enumeration of very heterogeneous 
things in one series. Thus, for example, it says in the 
“ Section of eight ” (VIII, 27) : 

“ There are here, O monks, eight powers 1 Which are they ? Crying 
is the power of child, scolding is the power of women, weapons are the 
power of robbers, sovereignty is the power of kings, pride is the power 
of fools, humility the power of sages, reflection the power of scholars, 
meekness the power of ascetics and Brahmans.” 

Similar passages occur occasionally in Indian gnomic 
poetry. The idea of such enumerations probably belongs 
to ancient folk-lore, only that in the Afiguttaranikaya, with 
real Indian pedantry, it became the principle of arrangement 
of an entire large work.^’ 


‘) We find the same arrangement in the Tha^ahga and Samavayahga Suttas of 
the Jains. A section in the Mahabharata, V, .^3, 66-] 06, on worldly wisdom (niti), placed 
in the mouth of Vidura, is arranged on exactly the same numerical principle. Even more 
archaic is the Prahmnnioal riddle game (Mahabh. Ill, 134) in which A§tavakra vanquishes 
the sophist Vandin who, though well versed in the enumeration of the things of which 
there are one, two, three, and so forth, cannot get past thirteen, whilst A^pvakra 
enumerates all the things of which there are thirteen. Number riddles and number litanies 
of this kind are also to be found in the literatures of other peoples. The best known is 
the ao-oalled ** Catholic Vesper ” in which Christian dogmas are enumerated according to 
numbers one to twelve : “ Good friend, I ask thee, Good friend, what aal<a^ii^||^hou ? Tell 
ttie, what is one ? One and one is the I^ord God, and soon (K. ^jjjjP^deutschen 

9 
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The fact that the AhguttaranikSya was compiled at a 
time when the Buddha had already become an omniscient 
demi-god, if not god, the sole fountain-head of all truth, is 
shown by the passage, in which the god Indra asks a few 
preaching monks where they have learnt such excellent 
things, whether from Buddha or through their own intuition, 
and they reply : If, near a great granary, one sees people 
carrying corn, some in a basket, others in their garment, yet 
others in their hands, then it really does not matter whence 
the corn is taken, for it all comes from the great granary. 
In exactly the same way, everything which is well said is 
said by the Lord Buddha. This is much more dogmatic than 
Asoka’s BhSbra edict, which says : “ All that Buddha has 
said, is well said,” even more so than the word of a later 
Sanskrit w'ork, the DivyavadSna : “the heavens with the 
moon and the stars will fall, the earth with its mountains 
and forests will pass away, the ocean will dry up, but the 
Buddhas will never utter what is false. 

With this dogmatism the Ahgutfearanikaya is only a 
forerunner of the Abhidhammapitaka, for the texts of which 
it probably formed the foundation.®^ 

The great number of Suttas in the Ahguttaranikaya 
came about in the same way as in the Samyuttanikaya.®^ 

With regard to the mutual relationship among these 
four Nikayas or collections of Suttas — for the Khuddakanikaya 
has a’ totally different character — only so much is certain, 
that a whole series of Suttas occurs, not only in one, but in 


Volkslieder, Frankfurt a. M. 1861, pp. 620 ff.). There is a aitnilar number litany in the 
Ha^ada the Jews. Of. K. Kohler iti Zeitschrift fQr die Geschiohte der Juden 
in Deui^iohknd, 3, 1889, 234 and G. Lfjeau in ftevue Oeltique IT, pp. 68 fl!. There is 
a Greek fairy-tale (see J. G. v. JTahw, Griechisohe nnd Albanesisohe Mftrchen, Leipzig 
lSid4, It, pp. 210 f.), which reminds us of AfitSvakra. 

*) Ahgutt., Vol. IV, p. 163 f. Of. ta ValUe Pomein, Transaction^ of the Third 
Inteimat. CofigTees for the History of Eeligions, Vol. 11, p. 86. 

♦) Of. fn Vol, V of the edition, Preface, p, ix 

*) &6e p, 66, . 
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several of these collections, and that, as regards the doctrines 
presented, there is no difference whatsoever among the four 
Nikayas. In most cases it will be difficult to distinguish 
whether a Sutta originally occupied a place in the one or the 
other Nika-ya. If, for example, the Sutta on the three 
qualities which lead women to hell, occurs in the 
Samyutta as well as in the Ahguttaranikaya, it fits 
equally well into the first named collection in the 
“ Section on women ” as into the latter collection in 
the “ Section of three.” On the other hand, some sections 
of the Samyuttanikaya appear like extensions or illustrations 
of the Anguttaranikaya.^^ The Suttas of the Dighanikaya 
often give us the impression of having originated through the 
extensions of shorter texts. Thus, for example, the tenth 
Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya (Satipatthana-Sutta) recurs 
literally in Dighanikaya No. 22 (as the Maha-Satipatthana- 
Sutta), only with a few additions after the style of a commen- 
tary. It has already been shown that the Maha'Parinibbana* 
Sutta probably attained to its great extent by means of additions. 
Some passages of the Dighanikaya certainly fit better into 
the Anguttaranikaya.**^ The fact that the great number of 
Suttas in the last two Nikayas is explained mainly by varia- 
tions of one and the same theme with endless repetitions, 
has already been mentioned, and also that this is sometimes 
the case in the Majjhimanikaya too.®> Moreover, the great 
length of many of the speeches in the Majjhima- and Digha- 
nikaya is explained by the continual repetitions. In all these 
collections we cannot avoid the impression that they owe 
their origin to practical needs, having been compiled for the 
use of the monks for religious practices — sermons, public 


*) Of. S«q> 7 . XXXVII, 4 with Ahgiitt. UI, 127 and Saniy, XXXVII, 6-9, and 
14 24 with A.6gu.tta V, 230 and 115-1204 
*) See above, p. 40. 

*) See above, pp. 63 and 66. 
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recitations, hours of devotion and edification. The peculiarity 
of almost all these Suttas, which is so unpleasant to the 
Westerner, namely, the repetitions, so frequent as to become 
nauseous, proves that they were originally intended only for 
oral presentation. 

These continual repetitions of the same words, sentences 
and whole paragraphs had the double purpose of impressing 
the speeches more deeply on the memory and of making them 
rhetorically more effective. As texts written down and 
intended for reading, they would probably have been quite 
as tedious to the Indians as they are to the Westerner. In the 
recitation the repetitions played a considerable part “ as parts 
of a purely musical construction ” and proved no more tiring 
to the ears of a Buddhist audience “ than the repetitions of 
the motifs in the musical compositions of Bach or Wagner.” 
For this reason it is scarcely possible to translate these 
Suttas for Western readers exactly as they stand, with all 
the repetitions; but we must not forget that the Suttas 
were composed for Buddhist hearers, and not for Western 
readers. 

Side by side with Suttas drawn out to inordinate lengths 
owing to the abundant I’epetitions, there are some brief and 
terse dialogues, in which an idea is presented with the utmost 
nicety and lucidity, and developed without a single super- 
fluous word. Dialogues of this kind are to be found in all 
of the four NikSyas, and we are pretty safe in assuming that 
they belong to the earlier parts of the canon. In style and 
language, too, there is no essential difference among the 


‘) P. Twjien in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 98 ff., who adds that “even in individual 
caBee the ancient authors showed a very well defined sense of musical effect, when they 
constructed their rhythm.” This would also explain the extraordinary impression made 
by the recitation of the Pali texts in the monasteries on hearers who follow the recital 
without being able to understand a single word of the contents. Tuxen testifies to this 
from his own experience. 
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four Nikayas.^> Though the Anguttaranikaya may be some- 
what later than the other Nikayas,'"' there cannot have been 
a very great interval of time between it and the others. 
There is even less foundation for assuming the Dighanikaya 
to be “ the earliest accessible source of Buddhist writing.” 

“ The earliest accessible sources ” of the doctrine of Buddha 
are only a few isolated Suttas appearing in different collections 
and are not afforded by any one collection ; in fact they have 
to be culled from the whole of Buddliist literature, Pali as well 
as Sanskrit. At all events all the four Nikayas contain very 
ancient as well as more modern elements. 

The literary merits also which are common to the Suttas 
of all the collections show that all the four collections are 
compiled from essentially the same elements. In all of them 
we find dialogues, in which the Buddha, when he carries on 
a discussion with an opponent, whether it be a Brahman or 
an adherent of another sect, does so in the .same refined, 
skilful and ever polite and amiable manner. He first 
apparently puts himself entirely in the place of his opponent, 


') The description of the characteristics of early Buddhist prose given by 
Oldeyiherg (Zur Geschichte der ultindischen Prosa, AGGW 1917, p- 39 ff.) may bo applied 
with equal truth to all the four NikSyae. 

®) M. Anesaki (Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 35, 1908, 
Part 2, p, 83 f.) thinks that both the Pali Ahgattaraiiikaya arid the Chinese Ekottaragama 
bear traces indicating that this collection is later than the three others. Moreover, it 
contains tho greatest number of quotations which are given as quotations. However, 
the Nikayas or other collections are never cited as such, but only separate Suttas or 
portions of a collection. Thus, for instance, in AAg. X, 26, 2, a verse which occurs in 
Saipy., IV, 3, 6 (I, p. 126) is not quoted as being taken from the Sainy., but with the 
words : “ Thus it was said by the Sublime One (bhagavatS) in tho questions of the 
daughters (of Mara).” Ang. Ill, 32 quotes verses from the “ Par^jana ” (not from 
the “ Suttanipata” in which we find the Paray ana). In the same way, the quotation 
in Samy. 22, 4 from the “ Sakkapanha ” does not prove that it was taken from the 
Dighanikaya. Of, Xiiof, 1, p. 279 n. 1 ; DaiuUs in Cambridge History, I, p. 194; 

Mrs. Rhys Davids in Prefatory Note to Indexes of Afigutt. Ed., Vol. VI. 

®) B. 0. JPrarifce, ZDMG 69, 1916,455. p. 278, says of the Majjhimani- 

kaya : “ Taken as a whole it is perhaps the most profound and impassioned of all the 

Nikayas and also the oldest.” 
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sets out from the same points of view as he does» makes use 
of the same expressions, often also the same technical terms 
and, imperceptibly, leads his opponent over to the opposite 
standpoint. We may assume, with Rhys that the 

writers of such dialogues must still have had a certain 
recollection of the kind of conversations which Buddha 
actually carried on. They give us at least as good an idea 
of the teaching method of Buddha as the Platonic dialogues 
of that of Socrates. 

It was certainly also a part of the teaching method of 
Gotama Buddha to enthral and convince his audience by 
means of similes and parables. A simile or a parable is 
certainly not an argument ; but often it has more effect on 
the mind, and even the intellect, of the hearer than a thousand 
arguments. Buddha was very well aware of this, so, he liked to 
embellish his speeches with similes, and his disciples followed 
him in this. Thus, we find in the Suttas of all the four 
collections a veritable flood of similes, and they are foremost 
in investing these speeches with a literary character and 
artistic value. 

A beautiful exabaple of a convincing simile is afforded by 
the dialogue of the Buddha with the son of Malunkya,®^ in 
which the Buddha tells the enquiring disciple who asks for 
information concerning existence and non-existence and other 
metaphysical questions, that the answering of all these 
questions would leave no time for finding the way to salvation, 
to liberation from suffering, and he illustrates it by means of 
the following parable : 

A man is hit by a poisoned arrow. His friends hasten to the doctor, 
The latter is about to drav the arrow oat of the wound. The wounded man, 
however, odea ; “ Stop i I will not have the arrow drawn out until I 


0i^lo|;u6« of tho Buddhcti 206 fe 

Majjh. No, 63; Oldenherg^ Buddha, pp. 3i6 f£, ; pp, U7 flf; 
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know who shot it, whether a warrior or a Brahman, a Vaisya or a Sudra, 
to which family he belonged, whether he was tall or short, of what 
species and description the arrow was,” and so on. What would happen ? 
The man would die before all these questions were answered. In the same 
way the disciple who wished for answers to all his questions about the 
beyond and so on, would die before he knew the truth about suffering, 
the origin of suffering, the cessation of suffering and the way to cessation 
of suffering. 

No less apt are the parables of the Tevijja-Sutta (Dlghani- 
kaya XIII, 15 ff.), in which Buddha wishes to show how 
foolish it is of the Brahmans to seek the way to salvation in 
union with Brahman, in spite of the fact that they are 
compelled to admit that neither they themselves, nor their 
teachers, nor the teachers of their teachers, nor the ancient 
r§is of primeval times have ever seen this Brahman. It seems 
to him, says Buddha, just like a chain of blind people, of 
wh om neither the first one nor the middle one, nor the last 
one can see. And this yearning for the unknown God 
appears to him as if a man were to say he loves a most 
beautiful maiden, but, in reply to the question as to who the 
fair one is, were unable to say to which caste, to which race 
she belongs, what her name is, whether she is tall or short, 
her complexion dark or fair, and where she lives ; or as if a 
man wanted to erect a staircase to the balcony of a palace at 
a cross-road, without knowing whether this balcony is situated 
in the east or in the south, in the west or in the north, 
whether it is high or low or of medium height. In the 
Samafifiaphala-Sutta (Dlghaniksya II, 69 ff.t 78 £f.), in a 
series of beautiful similes Buddha compares the happiness 
of the monk who is freed from earthly fetters with the 
comfortable feeling of the debtor who has succeeded not only 
in discharging his debt, but also in earning a surplus for the 
maintenance of his family ; of the invalid who, after severe 
suffering, recovers his health ; of him who, having pined in 
captivity, at length regains his freedom ; of the slave who is 
set free by his master ; of the traveller who, on a dangerous 
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road, wanders through a wilderness and at last reaches a 
village inhabited by human beings. And like a lake which 
receives its water from a spring, into which no water flows 
from any direction, on which the rain never falls, so that all 
its water is received only from the cool spring and it is filled 
throughout nnly with cool water, the monk is thoroughly 
impregnated and permeated with blissful calm. 

Numerous, too, are the parables showing the vanity of 
enjoyments. In order to show how full of torment and 
suffering are the pleasures of the senses, seven forceful 
illustrations are set down in Sutta 51 of the Majjhima- 
nikaya : 

A butcher throws before a dog tormented by hunger, a bare and 
fleshless bone with which he cannot satisfy his hunger — like such a bare 
bone are the sensual pleasures, full of torment and sufferings, out of which 
only evils arise. As a bird of prey pounces upon a piece of meat and other 
birds attack him and ill-treat him — so only suffering and evil arise from 
sensual pleasures. The sage shrinks back before sensual pleasures as from 
a pit filled with glowing coals. Sensual pleasures are like a beautiful 
dream vision, which vanishes when one awake.s, like a borrowed treasure, on 
account of which one is envied by those who do not know that it is 
only borrowed. A man comes into a forest, sees a tree laden with 
fruit, and climbs up in order to eat till he is satisfied ; then a second man 
comes along, sees the same tree, and in order to gain possession of the 
fruit, sets about felling the tree : evil will befall the man up in the tree 
thus only suffering and torments and all kinds of evil arise from the 
gratification of sensual pleasures. 

Occasionally the similes are connected in a very pleasing 
and homely manner with the git^en situation, e.g., in Sutta 
68 of the Majjhimanikaya. Prince Abhaya, urged on by 
NigaRtha Nataputta, the adversary of the Buddha, comes to 
the Master, in order to embarrass him with a very difficult 
question. He asks him whether the Buddha never utters an 


Sutta No. 22 of the Haijh. alludes to these seven similes^ assumiie^ that they 
ere {amilifir, 
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unkind word. As the latter admits that he sometimes has to 
resort to unkind words, Abhaya retorts that there is then no 
difference between him and a common man, who also utters 
unkind speeches. 

Now at that time (thus the Sutta continues) Prince Abhaya had a 
little boy, a tender infant, seated on his lap. Then the Master said to 
Prince Abhaya : What thickest thou, prince ? If this boy, through 

thy carelessness or his nurse^s, put a piece of wood or a little stone in his 
mouth, what wouldst thou do with him ? 

I should take it out, your reverence. And if I could not get it 
out at the first attempt, I should seize the boy by his head with my left 
hand, and with the right hand, bending my finger, I should take it out, 
even though it were bloody. And why ? Because, your reverence, I should 
have compassion on the boy.’^ 

In the same way, prince, the Tathagata indeed utters no word which 
he knows to be untrue, incorrect, unprofitable, and at the same time 
disagreeable and unpleasant to others ; neither does he utter any word 
which he knows to be true, correct, but unprofitable and at the same 
time disagreeable and unpleasant to others ; but if the TathSgata knows 
a word to be true, correct, salutary, and at the same time disagreeable and 
unpleasant to others, then the Tathagata knows that it is opportune to 
utter such a word . .And why? Because the Tathagata has compassion 
on the beings.’^ 

A very popular and frequently applied simile is that of 
the oil lamp, e.g.^ 

“ O monks, just as an oil lamp, burning by means of the oil and the 
wick, it a person would pour fresh oil on it and renew the wick from 
time to time, would continue to burn for a long, long time thus fed and 
supplied with fuel, — even thus, O monks, grows the greed of the man who 
takes pleasure in the things of this world, which are but fetters.” i) 

To the question of a village elder as to why the Buddha, 
though said to be benevolent and compassionate towards all 
beings, yet preaches his religion thoroughly to some, but less 
thoroughly to others, he answers with the parable ; As the 


') Sai|]iyutianikS.y», XIT, 53, 

10 
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peasant first cultivates the good field, then the moderately 
good one, and finally the bad one, so the Buddha preaches his 
doctrine first to the monks and nuns, then to the lay-adherents 
and only last of all to the non-adherents.*’ 

Humour, too, is not lacking in the parables, when, for 
instance, it is said in Majjh. 126 ; If one fills a trough 
with sand and water, however much one may twirl and stir it 
about, one will never obtain sesame-oil; however zealously 
one attempts to milk a cow by its horn, one will never obtain 
milk, and so on ; in the same way, a monk will never reach the 
goal if he does not endeavour to do so in the right manner. 

Some similes actually belong to the vocabulary of the 
Buddhist texts and probably of the Buddha and his disciples 
themselves. H hen they speak of desire, which is the origin 
of all suffering, they call this the “ thirst,” which leads from 
existence to existence. At this migration from existence to 
existence, the Saipsara, is the “ ocean,” on the “ further shore ” 
of which Nirvana beckons. Desire and sin, the whole bustle 
of worldly life, is a “ flood,” and he who has attained Nirvana 
is “ rescued from the flood.” The reward of good and bad 
deeds, Ihe Karman, is the “ fruit,” and when treating of 
Karman, the simile of seed and fruit is always in the minds 
of the speakers. When the Buddha preacher, he “ utters the 
roaring of a lion,” and so on. 

A popular simile,®’ which is also found outside the 
Nikayas, is the following ; 

“ Just as, O monks, if a man were to throw a one-holed yoke into 
the sea and the east wind were to cast it about to the west, the west wind 


1) Saipyuttanikaya, XLII, 7, 1-8. R Olto Fratike has compared this with Matth, 
13, 12 fl . Mark 4, 12 and Luke 8, 10 (DLZ 1901, col. 2759). 

*) In a cave near Tnrfan, A. Orlinwedel (Bericht fiber arobSolog. Arbaiten in 
Idikutsohari, A. Bay A. Vol. 24,1, Hfincheu, 1906, p. 126) found a picture representing a 
monk preaching ; this is expressed by a little cloud, on which a little lion is standing, 
ftppearing before hia face. 

») MajjhimanikSya, 129 j SaipyuttanikSya, 66, 47 f. The simile is very popular 
also in Buddhist Sanskrit literature (s. Winternit/s, WZKM 27, 19)3, 43 ft) audit 
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to the east, the north wind to the south, and the south wind to the norih : 
and there were a one-eyed turtle, which rose to the surface once in a 
hundred years j what do you think, O monks, would the one-eyed turtle 
place its neck into the one-holed yoke ? “ Hardly, at the most perhaps 

once in a long time,” “ But it is easier for the one-eyed turtle to get 
its neck into the one-holed yoke, than for the fool, who has once sunk 
into the lower forms of existence, to be reborn as a human being. W hy ? 
because in the low forms of existence there is only mutual murder, and 
no good action.” 

These parables are of the utmost importance from the 
point of view of social history, for they often introduce us into 
the midst of the daily life of the ancient Indians, of the 
artisans, agriculturists and merchants, of whom Brahmanical 
literature, which moves almost entirely in the circles of priests 
and warriors, has so little to say.'’ We find similes of the 
coachman and charioteer, the dice-player, the preparation of 
sesame-oil, etc. In one simile (Majjh. l^tO) is described the 
whole of the work of the goldsmith, in another (Majjh. 
126) the whole procedure of elephant- taming, and again in 
another (Majjh. 101) th * whole process of curing a person 
wounded hy a poisoned arrow. 

However little they can be regarded as real proofs, the 
similes are, after all, the best kind of argumentation which 
we find in the Suttas. As for the rest, wherever a doctrine 
is to be proved, we do not find much more than accumulations 
of synonyms and dogmatic classifications and enumerations,^’ 


oooura also in the Yoga-VSsijtha (a. Q, A. Jacob, JRAS 1909, p. 1120 f.). The simile has 
nothing in common with the “camel going through the eye of a needle,” which G. df? 
Lorenzo and K, B. Neumann (Reden Gotamo Buddho’s III, 334 note) have derived 
flrom it« 

*) C/. Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ Buddhist Parables and Similes*’ (The Open Cou.»*fc, 
Chicago, Tol, XXII, 622 ff.), who rightly remarks that these similes furnish material 
sufBcient for a large book, which ought to be written. The index of similes (“ Similes in 
the Nikayas, a Classified Index ** in JPT8 1907 and 1908, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, is a highly 
useful preparation for such a book, 

•) T. W. Rhys Davids ha$ here the remark : “ There are on the contrary many 

^uite dacent arguments and inferences.” I have not found many. 
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which are most particularly characteristic of the Ahguttara- 
nikaya, but occur in all the Nikayas. 

The method of proof in our Suttas cannot possibly be 
compared with that of Plato. Nor is the number of Suttas 
which, as dialogues, can bear comparison with the Platonic 
dialogues, very great. It is true that Karl Fries has pointed 
out a number of remarkable parallels between Indian and 
Greek dialogues ; but the parallels fail in just the most 
essential points. They are certainly not suf&ciently striking 
to compel us to assume any mutual influence. The majority 
of the Suttas are indeed not “ dialogues ” in the real sense of 
the word, but rather the speeches of one principal speaker, 
usually Buddha, which are generally interrupted only by yes 
or no or by expressions of assent or approbation on the part 
of the other speakers. Even the best real dialogues in the 
Nik&yas will rarely remind us of the dialogues of Plato, but 
very often indeed of the dialogues of the Upani^ads and the 
Itihasa dialogues,®^ with which we became acquainted in the 
Mahabharata. 


2. Narratires, Songs and Sayings. 

The Khuddakanikaya or “ the Collection of the Smaller 
Pieces,” usually reckoned as the fifth Nikaya of the Suttapi- 
taka, but sometimes also classed with the Abhidhammapitaka, 
would more correctly be called “collection of miscellanies” : 
for in this collection, besides several short works, we find also 
a few of the most extensive books of the Pali-Canon. In 
contents and character, however, the texts incorporated into 
this collection differ very widely. In a very remarkable 


Das philoBophisohe Gesprftoh von Hiob bis Platon, Tiibingen 1904, pp. 65, 76 
If, While K. B. JVewmann, Reden Gotamo Buddho’s 111, p. 85, sees in Plato’s Menon 
** a jnost astonishing reflection, distinctly recognisable down to the tninntest details*’ of 
Majjh. 107, I absolutely fail to see anything of this *• reflection.” 

*) See above, Vol. T, pp. 414 If. 
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Sutta, which recurs several times/> we read a prophecy on 
the dangers which threaten the religion of Buddha in the 
future. One of these dangers is that the monks will no 
longer wish to hear and learn “the Suttantas proclaimed 
by the Tathagata, deep, deep in meaning, reaching beyond 
this world, dealing with the Void,” but will only lend 
their ear to the “ profane Suttantas proclaimed by disciples, 
made by poets, poetical, adorned with beautiful words, beauti- 
ful syllables.” From this we might conclude that the poeti- 
cal pieces were not at first generally recognised, that their 
claim to be regarded as sacred texts was contested and that 
they were only later on combined into a Nikaya, namely the 
Khuddakanikaya. This assumption is based on the fact that 
the chief contents of this collection are works of poetic art — 
collections of aphorisms, songs, poems, fairy tales and fables. 
This collection was probably only concluded at a late period, 
and a few non-poetical texts, the authenticity of which is in a 
similar way, not universally recognised, might have been 
included afterwards.®^ There is no doubt that the works 


Saipyuttanik, XX, 7 ; Angutt., IV, 160 ; V, 79, 6. Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India 110 f.; La ValUe Poussin, Bouddhisme, p. 149. The passage is also very significant 
for the oral transmission of the Buddhist texts. When they were no longer heard and 
recited, they disappeared. 

*) Sufinata ** void,*’ i.e., “ devoid of independent reality.” Here, as in a few 
other passages of the Pfi-li Canon, we already meet with the conception of the Void 
(iunyatfi), which in later times is the central idea of the philosophy of the Mahfty&na. 
Of, 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, p, xlii f. 

*) It is significant of the unstable character of the Khuddakanikaya as a 
canonical collection, that the Buddhists of Burma include in the Khuddakanikfiya four 
texts which are not regarded as canonical in Ceylon, namely the Milindapanha, the 
Suttasaingaha (an anthology from the Suttapi|aka), the Pe^akopadesa and the Netti, 
(Mabel H. Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 4 f .) It is perhaps not a mere 
accident that in the Siamese edition of the Pali-Canon (see above p. 21, note 1) eight texts 
of the Khuddakanikfiya are missing : Vimftnavatthu, Petavatthu, Theragfithft, Therigflthfi, 
Jataka, Apadfina, Buddhavaipsa and Cariyfipi|aka» According to the Dipavaipsa, V, 37, 
the Mahfisazpgftikas did not recognise the Pa^isambhidfi, the Niddesa and a part of the 
Jfitaka, The Khuddakanikfiya as a whole does not appear in the Chinese Agamas, but 
many of the texts are included in other collections. Cf, M. Anesahi in Transactions of the 
Asiatic Sooiety of Japan, Vol. 86, part 3, 1908, p. 9. 
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combined in this collection originated at -very different 
periods, and were not originally intended to form parts of one 
collection.'^ Even though the collection as such belongs 
to the latest compilations of the Canon, yet, in addition to 
comparatively modern fabrications, it also contains many of 
the oldest Buddhist poems. Indeed, it contains precisely 
all those works of Buddhist literature which are among 
the most important creations of Indian poetry. We propose 
to discuss the texts of the Khuddakanikaya not according to 
their probable age or their importance, hut in the order in 
which they have come down to us in the manuscripts of the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. 

1. At the head of this collection stands the Khuddaka- 
pStha,*’ “the Short Recitals.” This is a compilation of nine 
short texts which the novice must know before all others, 
and which are used in the Buddhist cult as a kind of Mantras 
or “prayers.” It must remain an open question whether the 
collection was intended as a little hand-book for novices 
or as a “prayer-book.” The first four pieces are quite 
short. No. 1 is the Buddhist confession of faith, No. 2 an 
enumeration of the ten commandments for monks, No. 3 
a list of the 32 parts of the body, for purposes of meditation 
on the loathsomeness and perishableness of the human body, 
and No. 4 contains the “questions of the novice,” In ten 
questions (“ What is one ? What is two? ” etc.) and answers, 
after the manner of the Afiguttaranikaya, it explains the most 
important Buddhist terms. 'I'he five remaining pieces are 


Otherwise it would be unaccountable, why the small Khuddakapft^ha should 
Contain three Suttas (Mahgala-Sutta, Batana-Butta and Metta*Satta) which appear 
yerbatim in the Suttanipata too ; or why the same stories should be told in the Cariyd- 
pii^aka from entirely different points of view from that of the J&taka» 

Bdi ted and translated by E. 0« Childers, in JEAS 1870, pp. B09-B39; new editiop 
by Heimer Sr^ith and Mabel Hunt, London PTS 1916 ; translated by F, L. Woodward, 
So me Sayings of the Buddha, pp> hS ff. He calls it ** the Buddhist Layman’s Prayer* 
Book." German translation by K. Soidemtiickor, Breslau, 1910, 
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short Suttas, which, by their contents as well as the formula- 
like phrases and refrains, betray the liturgical purposes which 
they served. From the oldest times much importance has 
been attached in India to Mahgalas, i.e., all sorts of objects 
and ceremonies which are regarded as good omens or are 
supposed to bring good luck. Such Mahgalas as good wishes, 
benedictions, feeding of Brahmans, garlands of flowers, music, 
singing, etc., were never missing at any sacrificial feast, 
marriage celebration, birth ceremony, and so on. In the 
Mahgala-Sutta (No. 6) Buddha teaches what he regards as 
the best Mahgalas. We read, for instance : 

"Honouring mother and father, cherishing of child and wife, 

And a peaceful occupation: This is the best good omen. 

Giving of alms and righteous life, to cherish kith and kin. 

Doing deeds that bring no blame : This is the best good omen. 
Ceasing and abstaining from sin, to shun intoxicating drinks, 

Not neglecting religious duties; This is the best good omen.” 

The other Suttas, too, are permeated by the same spirit 
of a higher code of ethics. Thus the Ratana-Sutta (No. 6) by 
which, according to ancient custom, the Bhutas, spirits of the 
earth and air, together with the three Ratanas or " jewels,” 
are worshipped. Of a similar nature is also Sutta 7, dedicated 
to the cult of the dead, a few verses of which are recited at 
cremations in Ceylon and Siam even at the present day. 
Sutta 8, of the “Hidden Treasure,” in which it is demonstra- 
ted that a treasure of good works is the best treasure which 
the Buddhist can accumulate, and above all, the magnificent 
Metta-Sutta (No. 9), in which friendliness (metta) towards 


Colston, Buddhism, p, 140, says of this Sutta : “ It is constantly repeated 
now by the monks in Ceylon, and it is a great pity that nobody understands it.*’ In 
Burma this Sutta is sung at times of epidemics by white-robed elderly men and women at 
cross-roads before images of Buddha, Ind. Ant. 8, 1879, pp, 82 and 329, 

•) ’These are : Buddha, Bhamma (the religion) and Sahgha (the monastic 
^ommunit^). 
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all beings is praised as the true Buddhist cult, are on a still 
higher plane. 

Seven of these nine texts are still used at the Buddhist 
Paritta-ceremony or “Pirit,” as the Buddhists of Ceylon 
call it. The word Paritta means “ protection, warding 
off,” and already in the Tipitaka it is used in the sense of 
“Pirit” or “exorcism-formula, benediction.” “At the 
present day in Ceylon, Paritta (Singhal. Pirit) has come to 
mean the recitation (or reading) by the Bhikkhus, of some 
thirty texts belonging to the Canon, for the purpose of banish- 
ing the influence of evil powers. The Paritta-ceremony is per- 
formed on all possible occasions, e.g.^ at the building of a new 
house, in cases of death, diseases and so on.”^> I cannot help 
agreeing with K. Seidemtucher when he takes Suttas 6-9 to 
be old exorcism-songs, and, as the first four pieces also 
present a formula-like appearance, I do not regard it as unlike- 
ly that the Khuddakapatha was compiled for similar purposes 
as the Paritta-text-book still in use in Ceylon to-day. 

^ 2. The Dhammapada, (“Religious Sentences”®^) is 
the best known and the longest known work of Buddhist 


Seidenstiicherf l.c., p. 3, 0/., M. Qrimhlot and L4on Feer^ Extraits du Paritta in 

JA 1871, 8, XVIII, 226 ff. Qeiger^ Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 16 f. ; T. W. Rhys 
Davids^ Dialogues HI (8BB IV), p. 186 ff. The Milindapanha, p. 160 f., mentions 
ParittSs as having been taught by Buddha. In Burma, too, there is a small collection 
of texts from the Suttapi^aka, called Paritta or Mahft-Paritta, which is used for exorcisms, 
and is better known among the people than any other Pali book (M. H. Bode, l.c., p. 8 f.). 

>) Edited with a Latin Translation by V. Fausb^ll, Hanniae, 1856 ; 2nd ed., 
London, 1900 ; new edition by S. Buinangala Thera, London PTS 1914 ; translated into 
English by F. Max Miiller, 8BB, Vol. 10, part 1; by A. J. Edmunds, Hymns of the Faith, 
Chicago, 1902; by W. D. C. Wagiswara and K. J. Saunders, Way of Virtue, London, 1012 
(Wisdom of the East Beries) ; into German by L. V. Schroeder (1892), by K. B. Neumann 
(1893), by P. Dahlke (1919), by B, O. Franke (1928) ; into French by Fernando (Paris 
1878) and L. Peer (Bibl. or. elz4v,) ; into Italian by P, E. Pavolini (Milano 1908, and 
Testi di morale buddhistioa, Lanoiano 1912, pp. 1-80). Pavolini (JSAI 26, 1912, p. 324) 
also mentions a Bussian translation by N, Qeraeimov, 

») According to the different meanings of mda and of dhamma, the title has been 
traHelii^^ variously by "‘Footsteps of Beligion,** “Path of Keligion,’* “Path of 
Virtue/* “Sentences of Religion,” “Worte der Wahrheit,” etc, C/. B. 0. Childers^ 
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literature, which has been repeatedly translated into European 
languages, is much quoted in all works on Buddhism, 
and has always been held in high esteem owing to its profound 
moral value. In Ceylon the book has been used for 
centuries down to our own times by the novices as a text-book 
which they must have studied before they can receive the 
higher orders (upasampada). For this reason there is not a 
monk in Ceylon who cannot recite his Dhammapada from 
beginning to end from memory. Buddhist preachers often 
take verses from the Dhammapada as the text of their 
sermons.'' It is an anthology of sayings which chiefly refer 
to the ethical doctrines of Buddhism. Of the 423 verses, 
every 10-20 are formed into a section (Vagga), as they deal 
with the same subject, or as a simile {e.g., of the flower in 
Vagga 4, the “flower-section”), or sometimes a refrain runs 
througli the verses of such a section. The formation and 
arrangement into Vaggas is probably the work of the 
compiler. In many cases, however, several verses together 
actually form a little poem, as, for instance the verses of the 
“ Elephant-section,” a few of which I quote from the translation 
by F. L. Woodward}^ 

“As the elephant in battle bears the arrows at him hurled, 

I must bear men’s bitter tongues, for very evil is the woidd. 


Tamed, they lead him into battle; tamed, the king his back ascends ; 
Tamed is he the best of beings, whom no bitter speech offends. 


Dictionary, p. 117 f.; Max Miillar, SBK, Vol. 10, part I, p. xiv ft. ; L. v. Schroeder, Transl., 
p. 131 ft. ; B. o. Prankc, ZDMO 46, 1802, 734 f. ; WZKM 15, 1901, p. 390; PTS Dio., 
8. V. I haro no doubt that ** Dhammapada** is usod in a collectivo aonso, like ** Udana,** 
“ Itirottaka,” etc., and that it means “Collection of Words or Versos on Beligion,” 
“ Dhamma Words,” or ‘‘ Religions sentences.” 

*) Of. Siitmangal-a Thera in the Foreword to his edition. 

*) Some Sayings of the Buddha, p. 268 ff. (verses 320-322, 328-330). 

■■■: n 
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Good are well-tamed mulee, and good are Scindian steeds of Itkieage famisd ; 
Good indeed the mighty tusker; best of all the man self-tamed.” 


‘*Hast thou found a fellow-traveller, upright, firm, intelligent? 
Leaving all thy cares behind thee, gladly walk with him intent. 


Hast thou found no fellow-traveller, upright, firm, intelligent ? 
As a king deserts his borders, by the enemy pursued, 

Like the tusker in the forest, go thy way in solitude. 


Better is the lonely life, for fools companions cannot be. 

Live alone and do no evil, live alone with scanty n^eds, 

Lonely, as the mighty tusker in the forest lonely feeds.” 

Couplets which together form a .whole, are especially 
frequent, e.g.^ verses 141 f. 

Not nakedness, nor matted hair, nor filth, 

Nor fasting long, nor lying on the ground, 

Nob dust and dirt, nor squatting on the heels, 

Can cleanse the mortal that is full of doubt. 


But one that lives a calm and tranquil life, 

Though gaily decked, — if tamed, restrained he live, 

Walking the holy path in righteousness, 

Laying aside all harm to living things, — 

True mendicant, ascetic, Brahmin he.” * ^ 

Many of the most famous Buddhist sayings are in the 
jbhammapada. Thus the beautiful verses (168 f.), which 
Buddha is said to have uttered after he had gained enlighten* 
ment: 


^ % Woodward^ Xo., p, 126 , 
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“ Thro' many a round of birth and death I ran, 

Nor found the builder that I sought. Life’s stream 
Is birth and death and birth, with sorrow hlled. 

Now, honse>buiIder, thou’rt seen ! No more shalt build ! 

Broken are all thy rafters, split thy beam ! 

All that made up this mortal self is gone : 

Mind hath slain craving. I have crossed the stream.” > ^ 

A simple and yet splendid metaphor : lust, worldly desire, 
is the “ builder of houses,” who again and again constructs 
a new house, i. e., a new body in a new rebirth. We repeat- 
edly come across such simple but impressive metaphors and 
similes in the sayings. Thus the equanimity of the sage is 
compared with a deep lake, smooth as a mirror, or with an 
unshakable rock (81 f.). Or it says : As the spoon gets nothing 
of the flavour of the soup, so the fool derives no benetit from 
intercourse with the sage; it is only the sage who gains through 
intercourse with sages; as only the tongue enjoys the flavour 
of the soup (66 f.). Whoever speaks or acts with an impure 
mind, is pursued by suffering, as the wheel follows the foot 
of the draught-ox ; whoever speaks or acts with a pure 
mind, is pursued by joy, as by his own shadow (I f.). Or 
Not quickly, as milk curdles, does the bad deed which one 
has committed, resolve itself into its consequences ; burning, 
it follows the fool like fire which is covered with ashes (71). 
We constantly meet with such images, and often they appear 
in pairs. We also find more elaborate verses with those plays 
on words ie.g., 344) for which the Indians have always had 
a predilection. 

More than half of all the verses of the Dhammapada have 
also been traced in other texts of the Pali Canon, and there 
is scarcely any doubt that, generally speaking, the compiler 
of the anthology took them from the settings where we still 


by Wo<ydwardt l.o., p* xU 
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find them to-day However, the collection has come to 
include some sayings which were originally not Buddhist at all, 
but were drawn from that inexhaustible source of Indian 
gnomic wisdom, from which they also found their way into 
Manu’s law-book, into the MahabhSrata, the texts of the 
Jains, and into narrative works such as the Bancatantra, 
etc. It is, in general, impossible to decide where such sayings 
first appeared 

3. While the Dhammapada is merely a collection of 
verses, and it was only at a later period that narratives were 
added in the form of a commentary no longer belonging to the 
canon, relating on what occasion the single verses were 
uttered, the UdSna,*^ the collection of “ pithy sayings,” 
consists of verses and narratives. The work is divided into 
8 Vaggas or “ sections,” each of which contains 10 Suttas. 
These Suttas are generally quite short narratives recounting 
some event of the time of Buddha, and ending with a pithy 
utterance which the Buddha, inspired by this event, is said to 
have “ breathed out,” i.e., to which he gave vigorous expres- 
sion. The standing phrase which introduced the actual 
Udana, i.e., “exhalation,” generally a verse (Sloka, Tri^tubhor 
Jagatl) and rarely a prose saying, reads : “Now when the Lord 
had gained knowledge of this matter, he uttered the following 
pithy saying on this occasion.” Most of these utterances 
serve to glorify the Buddhist ideal of life, the deep blissful 
repose of mind of the saint (Arhat) torn away from all earthly 
things, the endless bliss of Nirvana. 


') Of. Rhys Davids in JHAS 1900, 659 f., and the concordance by R. 0. Franker 
'he appendix to his Translation, p. 93 ff. 

') Brahmanical sources may occasionally be assumed. Thus, verse 108 is probably a 
. jition from a Brahmanical text, which ig given only to connect the following verses 
./ifch it (109-116). 

») Edited by P. Sieint’Kal^ London, PTS 1886; translated (rather imperfectly) 
into English by D, M. Strong , London 1902 ; into German by Seidenstiloker (1920). 
See aldo E. Windiseh in JPTS 1890, p. 91 ffv 5 BL Seidenstilcher^ Dm Udftna, I. Teil : 
4llgomeine Einleitang, Leipzig 1918; B. 0, Mmumdar^ JBAS 1911, p. 197 ff. 
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The book of the Udanas contains only a selection of the 
“ pithy sayings ” ascribed to Buddha. In other books of the 
Tipitaka also, there are utterances of this kind, called 
“ Udana,” which are not always attributed to Buddha, but 
sometimes to a king, a deity or some other personage.'^ 
Quite a number of Suttas as well as of separate Udanas 
(without the Suttas belonging to them) are common to 
the Udana and other collections. In particular, it 
contains several Suttas relating to the life of Buddha, which 
are in agreement with the biographical texts of the 
Vinayapitaka and the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta. However, 
they were probably not borrowed from these collections, 
but were based on earlier traditions on which the various 
collections have drawn. 

It is an open question whether, as Seidenstucker thinks,®’ 
the majority of the Udanas in this collection are really “ authen- 
tic words of the Master.” We are safe, however, in granting 
that most of these short and beautiful utterances certainly 
bear the stamp of antiquity, and that many of them are 
possibly the actual words of Buddha himself or of his most 
prominent disciples. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the utterances themselves are, as a rule, older than 
the narratives into which they are inserted. Though a few 
of them may have come down from the very beginning in 
association with an introductory story, yet in the majority of 
cases it was the compiler who appended such a story to an 
old Udana. This is why tnany of the Suttas only contain very 
simple, in fact sbmetimes silly stories, inappropriate to the 

‘) For inst^oe, Vinayap. Mahav. 1, 1, 6.; DIghanikaya XVI, 3, 10; Saipynttanik 
1, 8 ; HI, 3 : VU^ 1 ; XXII, 66. 

*) Cf. Sei^nstUcker, Allg. Eiuleitang, p. 62 f, 

*) lo-. 6. 36. Seidenttiieker is probably right in saying that the metrical 
irregularities ,rljich Mr. JIazumdar (l.o.) has pointed out in some of the Udftnas, must not 
be Corrected, l^ut are rather a sign of antiquity. 

Only Rjr, 10 and VI, 8 arc not short sayings, but Short homilies. 
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pathos of the utterances thetdfseltrOs. For instance, in one 
pithy saying (III, 7) we are told that even the gods envy 
the saint who is free from desire. To illustrate this, a story 
is told how Sakka and the other gods actually envy the 
Arhat Mahakassapa. Another pithy saying (VI. 9) compares 
people who are engrossed in worldlj life and do not strive 
after that which is essential, with moths rushing into a flame. 
The corresponding story relates that Buddha once sojourned 
in Savatthi, and noticed a number of moths flying into the 
burning oil-lamps and being burnt. Or, again, Buddha sees 
the venerable Sariputta teaching another monk by means of 
a sermon. This is sufficient pretext for his being made to 
utter the following pithy saying (YII, 2) : 


“ The wheel is broken, since he has become desireless ; 
The river is dried up and flows no more, 

No longer does the broken wheel roll on : 

The end of sorrow is attained.” 


In Section VIII we find a series of significant sayings, 
which are of great importance as bearing on the much discussed 
question of the true meaning of NirvSpa. Yet only one 
single, short, and insignificant story is given in illustration 
of the first four sayings. VIII, ^ 10 repeats the legend of 
VIII, 9 ; A monk who has attained complete Nirvajja, flies 
up into the air, where he is burnt so entirely that nothing is 
left of him, not even soot or ashes. What pathos to attach 
this childish legend to the beautiful and profound “ pithy 
saying **: \ 

“ As the fiery sparks from a forge, one by one are eftinguished, 

And no one knows whither they have gone ; 


i) The ** wheel" is the wheel of rechrrmg rebirthe; the ** stk'^m ” eenauel 

desires/ tiiSse similes are so familier to the fiiaddhists that they have inherent 

in the TOoahulai 7 the language. Of. above, p.7i 
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So it is with those who have attained to complete emancipation, 

Who have crossed the flood of desire, 

Who have entered upon the tranquil joy (of NirvSna) — 

Of these no trace remains.’* ’ > 

In some cases there is not much more than a thread to 
connect the “pithy saying ” with the corresponding story. 
On the other hand, there are a few Suttas, in which the 
narrative is more interesting and more significant than the 
“pithy saying.” For instance. III, 2, tells the story of 
Nanda, the half-brother of Buddha, who, though a monk, still 
harbours thoughts of the wife he has left behind, and is 
taken by the Lord to Indra’s heaven, where he sees the 
heavenly nymphs, and observes that, beside these, his wife 
only looks like a wretched she-ape. Then Nanda only prac- 
tises his monastic vow so as to gain possession of the beauti- 
ful heavenly women, but finally Buddha puts him on the 
right path.®> The story in II, 8, is of interest, because it 
shows that in comparatively olden times loving devotion 
(bhakti) to Buddha was regarded as productive of miracle^T^ 
The parable of the blind men and the elephant, inr^, 4, 
is famous : 

Some ascetics and brahmans once met together, and began to quarrel. 
Some said : “ The world is eternal,” and the others : “ The world is not 
eternal ; ” some declared : “ The world is finite,” and the others : “ The 
world is infinite; ” again some taught : “ Body and soul are separate,” 
and others : “ Body and soul are but one.” Some said ; “ The perfect 
man is after death,” others maintained : “ The perfect man is not after 

death ” and so forth. B'inally all this leads to a quarrel, and to harsh 
and insulting words. The monks tell Buddha of this quarrel, and then he 
tells them the following parable : 

There was once a king, who had all those who had been born blind, 
brought together. When they were all assembled, the king commanded 


*) Translation (rather free) by D. M. Strong, p. 129. 

*) This tkenie later beOame the subjeot of an epic (Saundarfinanda-haTya) by 
Afiva^hofa.' 'v 
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an elephant to be shown to them. An elephant was brought, and they 
made some feel his head, others his ear, others his tusk, others his trunk, 
etc., and the last one the elephant’s tail.^) Then the king asked them : 

How does an elephant look ? Then those who had touched the ele- 
phant’s head, said : “ An elephant is like a pot those who had touched 
the ear, said : An elephant is like a winnowing basket ; ” those who had 
touched the tusk, declared : An elephant is like a plough-share ; ” those 
who had touched the trunk, said : An elephant is like the pole of a 
plough,’^ etc. ; and those who had felt the tail, maintained : An ele- 
phant is like a broom.” A great tumult now arose. Each one maintained : 
“An elephant is like this, and not otherwise ; he is not like that, he is 
like this,” until at last they came to blows, at which the king was 
mightily amused. 

Even so, concluded Buddha, is the ease of the ascetics and Brahmans, 
each of whom has only seen a portion of the truth, and who then 
maintain : “ Thus is truth, and not otherwise ; truth is not thus, 
but thus.” 

4. Like most portions of the Udana, the Itivuttaka,®^ 
Thus spake Buddha ” sayings ^^-kso consists of prose and 
verse. Yet here the relationship between the two is essentially 
different. The prose is not narrative prose, but the same idea, 
whether it is a doctrine or an admonition, is presented partly 
in prose, partly in verse. In many cases, in about 60 of the 
112 short pieces of which the work consists, an idea is first 
briefly expressed in prose and then repeated in verse, only 


1) The text reads; showed them the head,** etc., but the meaning is, of 

course, that he told them to feel the elephant’s head, etc, 

») The parable was also familiar to the Brahmanical philosophers, among whom 
** the rule of the blind men and the elephant '* (andhagajanyfiya) has become proverbial. 
Of. O. A. Jacob, A Second Handful of Popular Maxims, Bombay 1902, p, 53, and JEA.S 
1902, p. 174; T. W. Rhys Davids, JRA.S 1911, p. 200 £. It occurs also in the Jaina SyadvS- 
damaHiarl, see V. S. Ohate, Ind, Ant. 42, 1913, p. 251. 

*) Edited by E. Windisch, London PTS 1889. Translated into English (Sayings 
of Buddha, with an Introduction and Notes) by J. H. Moore, New York 1908 (rather 
faulty); into German by K. Leipzig, 1922 ; into Italian by PavoUni, Testi 

di morale buddhistioa, Lanoiano 1912, pp. 97-111. 

*) The title means “Sayings beginning with the words * Thus was said (by the 
Lord).* ” Every pamgrapli begins with the words ; “ This was said by the Lord,** 
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deviating so far as the metrical form demands. In a few 
cases only one verse has a counterpart in the prose, while several 
verses follow, to which nothing in the prose corresponds. In 
addition to these there are the numerous cases in which prose 
and verses supplement each other, whether the prose forms 
only a short introduction to the ideas expressed in the 
verses, or whether one aspect of an idea is treated in prose 
and the other in verse. In all these cases the spirit of the 
verses and of the prose is, on the whole, the same, and not 
infrequently an idea is expressed more clearly and more 
pointedly, and even more beautifully, in the prose than in 
the verses. Though here, too, there is no lack of formula- 
like phrases and repetitions so characteristic of the Bud- 
dhist Suttas, yet the style is, on the whole, free from excessive 
verbosity. Almost all the pieces are short. Both in the 
prose and the verses, the language is simple, natural and not 
excessively flowery. Elaborate similes are rare, but some 
beautiful metaphors occur. Thus the generous man, who 
gives liberally to pious beggars, is compared with the rain- 
cloud, which pours its water over hill and vale (No. 76). 
Bad company is avoided by the sage, as even the spotless 
quiver is defiled by the poisoned arrow (No. 76). The senses 
are the gates which must be well guarded (Nos. 28 and 29). 
Buddha calls himself the incomparable healer and surgeon, 
and the monks his children and heirs (No. 100). The langu- 
age of the prose rises to the most lofty flights in the piece 
(No. 27) about friendliness towards all beings (mettS) : 

“ O Monks, all actions serving as the substratum of a new rebirth, 
by which one acquires merit, are not worth the sixteenth part of friendli- 
ness (mettS), which is the emancipation of mind ; for friendliness radiates, 
shines and illumines, surpassing those actions as the emancipation of mind. 
O monks, just as all the lights of the stars are not worth the sixteenth 


’) The metre of the Itivuttaka ia dealt with by J. H. Mooro in JAOS, Vol, 28 , 

8X7-380. 
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part of the moon-light, for the moonlight, surpassing them all, radiates, 
shines and illumines — so, O monks, all actions serving as the substratum of 
a new rebirth, by which one acquires merit, are not worth the sixteenth 
part of friendliness, which is the emancipation of mind ; for friendliness 
radiates, shines and illumines, surpassing those actions as the emancipation 
of mind. Just as when, O monks, in the last month of the rainy season, in 
autumn the sky is clear and cloudless, the sun rises over the heavens, and, 
driving away the darkness which fills the atmosphere, radiates, shines and 

illumines, so, O monks, all etc., the emancipation of mind. And O 

monks, just as in the early morning, when the night is past, the morning 
star radiates, shines and illumines, so O monks, all etc., the emancipation 
of mind.”*l 

Sometimes the prose adopts a personal note, which 
is missing in the verses. Thus, in No. 30f., Buddha says 
that two things cause him pain, namely, when a man 
has done no good, and when a man has done evil ; and that 
two things give him pleasure, namely, when a man has done 
no evil, and when a man has done good. But the verses say 
only that he who has done evil in deeds, words and thoughts, 
shall descend to hell after death, while the virtuous one, who 
does good in deeds, words and thoughts, shall go to heaven 
after death. In the prose of No. 92 Buddha says very beauti- 
fully ; Even if a monk takes hold of the hem of my garment 
and follows me step by step, but at the same time is greedy, 
passionate, malicious, etc., he is still far from me and I far 
from him. But if a monk dwells a hundred miles distant 
from me and is not greedy, not passionate, not malicious, etc., 
he is near me and I am near him. Then come the feeble, 
commonplace verses, in which it is said that the greedy man, 
the evil-doer, the malcontent, is far removed from the sage, 
who has attained calmness; while the good man, the calm 
man, the selfless man, is very near to the good one, the calm 
one, the selfless one. It seems almost as if a commentator 
had here welded together two texts, the one in prose, the other 


Cf^ Pischelt lieben mid des Buddba, p, 77 t 
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in verse, though they have nothing in common but the words 
“near” and “ far.” 

. Indeed, cases are not rare in which the prose represents an 
independent Sutta, and the verses which follow it are only 
distantly connected with the prose, sometimes only by word 
consonances. Moreover, there are a few pieces in which the 
prose and the verse portions are entirely unconnected or even 
contradict each other. In all these cases we are probably 
dealing with later additions. Expressing an idea first in prose 
and then garbing it in verse, or commencing the presentation 
of a doctrine in prose and then continuing it in verse, seems 
to be an old form of Buddhist composition. Then when texts 
having this form were collected in the Itivuttaka, even prose 
texts and verses which were taken from elsewhere, were com- 
bined on the same pattern and inserted into the collection, 
possibly already by the first compiler, but perhaps not till 
later. It is a fact that in the Chinese translation of the Iti- 
vuttaka by Hsiian-Tsang many of the last pieces of our 
collection are missing,^^ and that a few of these last pieces 
are to be found in the Ahguttaranikaya. It is very probable 
that they were taken thence. Furthermore, when we consider 
that a number of verses, combined wdth different prose pieces, 
appear twice, it may be regarded as indubitable that even in 
this very small collection earlier and later matters are combined. 
The additions include a few passages in which the prose only 
looks like a kind of commentary on the verse. In the old and 
authentic pieces,® however, the prose does not lag behind 


‘) Ot Watatmbe, Obineso Collection of Itivuttakaa, in JPT8 1907, p. 44 fl. ; A. J. 
Edmunds, Buddhist and Christian Gospels, I, 209 S. On the other hand the Chinese 
Itynkta has 137 Sottas against 112 in the P81i text. Cf. deidenstHcher, l.o., p. xvi ff. 

•) Moore, wrongly regards the prose in general as a later ingredient. Seiden. 
stUcJeer, on the oontrary, sees in the prose the nucleus of the work. It is probable that in 

the oldest passages of the Itivuttaka there is much which can be traced back to Buddha 

himself. However, A. J. Edmunds is for too optimistic in saying that: "If the 
Itivuttaka fee «6t the words of Buddha, nothing is” (Boddhist and Christian Gospels, 
I,p.;83). 
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the verse either in value or in antiquity. In the later addi- 
tions, too, it may happen that an old piece of prose has been 
combined with later verses. 

6. If many pieces of the very oldest Buddhist poetry 
have been preserved in all the books of the Khuddakanikaya 
hitherto mentioned, this may be maintained with far greater 
certainty of the Suttanipata (the "Section of Discourses”) 
for, though the whole collection as such cannot be proved as 
belonging to the very earliest of what ancient Buddhist poetry 
we have, yet certain of the essential parts of the collection 
can put forward this claim. The Suttanipata is a collection 
of poetical Suttas in 6 sections. The first four sections 
(Uragavagga, Oulavagga, Mahavagga, Atthakavagga) contain 
64 short poems, while section 6 (Parayana) is a long, 
independent poem, consisting of 16 shorter parts. Of 
these 6 sections, two, Atthakavagga and Parayana, are 
mentioned by their titles or quoted, both in other texts 
of the Pali-Canon and in Sanskrit Buddhist texts.®' There 
is an old commentary on these two sections, which has been 
included in the Canon (as Book 11 of the Khuddakanikaya) 
under the title of Niddesa. Moreover, single Suttas and 
numerous Gathas, from all the five sections, can be traced in 
other texts of the Canon.*' Among the texts especially 


Kdibed by V, Faushdll, Loudon PTS 1885 and 1893, and translated by the same 
scholar in SBE, Vol. 19, part 2, 1881. New edition of the text by Dines Andersen and 
Helmer Smith, London PTS 1913. Translated into aerman by K. B. ISTeumann (Reden Gotamo 
Buddho’s IV, 1911). Of. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 177 ff. ; H, Oldenherg, Aub 
dem alten Tndien, Berlin 1910, p. 25 £E. 

*) Nipata is a short section of a larger collection; thus the sections of the 
Aiigubtaranikaya are called Nipatas. Neumann translates it by “ fragments,’' Oldenherg 
(1.C*, p. 25) by ‘’perhaps the isolated, occasional speeches.” 

») The same two texts also occur in the Chinese Tipi^aka, while the Suttanipata 
as a whole has not been translated into Chinese, For this, see M. Anesahi in JPTS 
1906 *7, p, 50f. ; Le Mus5on, N, S., VII, 1906, p. 33 ff., and Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, XXXV, 1908, part 3, p, 8 if. Fragments of an Arthayarglya-Siitra in 
Sanskrit have been discovered in Central Asia, s. A. F. R. Hoernle^ JRAS 1916, 709 fP. 

*) Cf. R. Otto Frdnke, in ZDMG 63, 1909, p, 1 ff., 23 ff., 256 e, 651 ft, ; 64, 1910, 
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recommended for study by King Asoka in his Bhabru edict, 
there are three which probably belong to the Suttanipata,^^ 
Reasons, both of language and of subject-matter, also speak 
in favour of some of these Suttas reaching back to the time of 
the beginning of Buddhism and of many of them having 
originated at least in the circles of the first disciples of 
Buddha, not long after his death. 

The significance of these compositions for the knowledge 
of the old doctrine of Buddha is just as generally acknow- 
ledged as their great antiquity, and next to the Dhammapada, 
the Suttanipata is probably the most frequently quoted text 
in all works on Buddhism. Lastly, the high esteem in which 
the Suttas of this collection are held as works of poetic art is 
also general. 

We find now shorter, now longer groups of verses, which 
are combined into a poem by the same idea and often also by 
the same refrain running through them. Side by side with 
prose sermons into which occasional verses are inserted, or 
sermons in verse but with a prose framework,** we also find 
the forms, popular from time immemorial, both of pure 
dialogue and of the akhyana or the ballad, in which dialogue- 
stanzas alternate with narrative-stanzas, and lastly of the 
akhyana composed of a mixture of prose and verse — all 


1 £E., 760 £f. ; 66, 1012, 204, il„ 600 S. Franke (WZKM 28, 1914, 261 ff.) endeavours to 
prove that the Suttanipftta has borrowed tho Sola-Sutta (HI, 7) and the Vase^tha-Sutta 
(III, 9) from the Majjhimanikaya (No. 92 and No. 98). I do nob believe that this proof 
is conclusive. But even if it were, it would only follow that tho collection of the 
SuttanipStta is later than the collection of the Majjhimanikaya. As neither tho Majjhi- 
manikaya nor the Suttanipata is a unified work, it does not follow that all the separate 
portions of the Suttanipata are later than the Majjhimanikaya. 

0 Cf. N'ewmami.BedenGotamoBuddho’sI, 667; IV, 71 f.. 226, and Dharmananda 
Kosamhi^ Ind. Ant, 41, 19)2, p. 37 fC. 

•) B.g. Sundarikabharadvaja-Sutta, Sela-Sutfca, and others. Of. Oldenherg, Zar 
Cregohiohte der altindisohen Prosa, p. 77 ff. 

®) I see no reason why wo should use the expression “ akhyana ” only for tho latter 
form of narrative poetry, and not for the ballad in g’oneral. According^ to Buddhaghosa 
the Suttanipftta consists of Gfttha, Geyya and Vyftkarapa. (Paramatthajotikft, Infcrod.) 
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forms with which we are familiar from the ancient Brahmaniv 
cal and epic poetry. In many cases there are still references 
or allusions to Brahmanical ideas. The Brahmaqia-Bhammika- 
Sutta (II, 7), the “ Sutta of the Pious among the Brahmans,” 
would be equally appropriate in an old Puraija. It describes 
how the B^is of olden days were the “ true Brahmans,” and 
lived abstemiously in every respect; how they were later 
allured by the wealth and the luxurious life of the kings, how 
they aspired after the same enjoyments, and were presented 
with beautiful women and wealth by King Ik^vaku, and how 
all this led to the bloody animal sacrifices, at which even 
the innocent cow was killed. Intermingling of castes and 
deterioration of morals were the result of this. Here, then. 
Buddhism is represented as a return to the ancient true 
“ Brahmanism.” In the Sela-Sutta, too (III, 7), which 
relates the conversion of the Brahman Sela, there are passages 
which are quite in accord with verses of the Bhagavadgita and 
Anuglta.^* Thus the Buddhist monk who is faithful to his 
vow, is also held up as the “ true Muni,” in several poems. 
The idea which we already met with in an old portion of the 
Mahabharata,®’ that true Brah manhood does not consist in 
birth, but in good conduct, is beautifully elaborated in the 
Vasettha- Sutta (III, 9), in 63 verses with the refrain “ Him 
do I call a true Brahman.” In other poems, again, in refined 
polemics, the Buddhist ideal of life is contrasted with the 
Brahmanic ideal, and presented as the higher one. Thus in 
the Amagandha-Sutta (II, 2), where a Brahman who regards 
the observance of the dietary laws as the highest moral law 
and the tasting of forbidden meat as the most reprehensible 


*) Cf, Suttanip^ta 668 f, with Bhagayadg. IX, 18 j X, 30 and Anag. 28, 2j 29, 1. 

®) Muhi, the ascetic, who has taken the vow of silenoe, is primarily a term applied 
to Brahmahipal ascetics. 

®) Bee above, Voh 1, p. 363. The theme of “the true Brahman ” is also dealt with 
ip the phammapada (Ohapt. 26^383»423), in the tTdfina l, and similarly in the Jimstio 
tJttamjJhayaiQia XXY. Of. ChafpenUer, WZKM 24. 1910, 62 ff; 
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impurity, is told by Buddha that true impurity does not 
consist in the eating of meat, but : 


“ Torturing living creatures, murder, killing, tyrannizing. 

Theft, lies and frauds, intercourse with a neighbour’s wife, 

This is impurity, and not the eating of meat.” 

“ Being cruel and hard, slandering, betraying. 

Being unmerciful, proud and covetous, giving nothing — 

This is impurity, and not the eating of meat.” 

A poem like the Kasibharadvaja-Sutta (I, 4) seems to 
carry us back to the early days of Buddhism, when the monk 
was probably looked askance as an idler by the labouring 
people, by farmers and shepherds. Here the Brahman farmer 
Bharadvaja scornfully repels the begging Buddha, giving him 
to understand that he who will not work, neither shall he eat. 
Thereupon Buddha shows him that he too is working, and 
wherein his “ploughing” consists. In one of the most 
beautiful of these old poems, the Dhaniya-Sutta (I, 2), the 
comfort and happiness of the rich owner of herds, who rejoices 
in his prosperity and his domestic happiness, is contrasted with 
the quiet joy of the Buddha, without possessions, homeless, but 
free from all earthly bonds. In a magnificent dialogue 
the wealthy Dhaniya and the Buddha alternately utter a 
verse each with the same refrain, “ Bain, O heaven, if thou 
wilt.” 

These poets find ever new methods of singing the same 
old song, that it is only the monk, removed from the world, 
who knows nothing and desires to know nothing of wife and 
child, of the joys and sorrows of this world, who is truly happy. 
What is said in the Dhaniya-Sutta in the form of a lively 
dialogue, we find again in the Khaggavisana*Sutta (I, 3), the 
“ rhinoceros-poem,” in 41 vigorous stanzas with the refrain 
“ He shftU wander lonely as the rhinoceros,” expressed with an 
earneiatness and pathos, the impression of which cannot fail tq 
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affect even him who is far removed from this monkish conoep* 
tion of life. 

The dialogue form is sometimes combined, as in the 
5.1avaka-Sutta (I, 10) and the Suciloma-Sutta (II, 6), with the 
old riddle-poetry form which we have already met with in the 
Veda and the epic. Just as in the Mahabhsrata,^^ here too, a 
Yak§a appears as the questioner, and a sage replies to the 
questions by presenting the ethical doctrines of Buddhism. 

The Suttanipata contains not only didactic dialogues, but 
also a few narrative dialogues. Of these there are three, the 
Nalaka-Sutta (III, 11), the Pabbajja-Sutta (III, 1), and the 
Padhana-Sutta (III, 2), which are of special importance ; for, 
they are precious remnants of that ancient sacred ballad-poetry 
from which the later epic version of the life of Buddha grew, in 
the same way as the heroic epic grew out of the secular 
ballads or l.khyanas. The chief peculiarity of these ballads 
is the conversational form. The dialogue was usually sufficient 
to bring the course of a narrative before the mind of the 
hearer. Where this was not the case, however, brief prose 
formul®, a short introduction and a few short prose sentences 
were often inserted. The insertion of narrative-stanzas 
between the conversational stanzas was a further step in the 
development. We find this final step in the development of 
the ancient Indian Akhyana, which really formed the prelimi- 
nary step to the epic, in the three Suttanipata ballads above- 
mentioned, dealing with scenes from the history of Buddha’s 
youth. We find here the chief features of the later Buddha- 
legend already prepared. The Nalaka-Sutta deals with the 
events immediately after the birth of the Buddha-child : 

The gods in heaven are in a state of pleasurable excitement. The 
divine seer Asita hears their outbursts of joy, and in answer to his question. 


») See above, Vol. I, p. 862 f. 

*) See above, p. 40. note 1. p. 69, and Vol. I, p. 312 B. Of. aUo Windmh, Mftra and 
Baddhaj p. 8 222 f., 245 ft, and Oldenberg, Ang dem atten Indien, 45 fl.' 
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receives the reply that in the Lnmbinl-grove in the town of the Sakyas the 
Buddha has just been born for the salvation of the world. Then the sage 
descends from heaven to the palace of Suddhodana and desires to see the 
newly born boy. When ho sees the boy, who is “ radiant as fire, as the 
brightest of the stars, as the autumnal sun in the cloudless sky,” being 
fanned by divine beings, he takes the child in his arms, and cries ; “ This 
is the incomparable one, the highest of men.” At the same instant, 
however, he thinks of his own imminent end, and bursts into tears. In 
consternation the Sakyas ask whether any evil threatens the boy. The sage 
reassures them, and tells them that the boy will attain to the snmmit of com- 
plete enlightenment, but that he is sorrowful because he himself will not 
live to hear the preaching of the Lord. Before he departs, he exhorts his 
nephew Nalaka to follow the Buddha as soon as his call is heard.*) 

The second of these poems, the Pabbajja-Sutta, describes 
the “departure” (pabbajja) of the youthful Gotama from his 
home, and the meeting which, on his wanderings as a begging 
ascetic, he had with the king of Rajagaha. The third ballad, 
the PadhSna-Sutta,®’ describes a still later episode, how Mara, 
the evil one, after he has followed close on Gotama’s heels for 
seven years, resumes the fight once again and endeavours to 
dissuade him from his struggle for knowledge, and to bring 
him back to the worldly life, and how Mara is ignominiously 
defeated. Though these ballads, as can be seen, are already 
rich in legendary features and mythical accessories, they may 
nevertheless be called simple and sober in comparison with 
the exaggeration of the later biographies of Buddha. 

Nevertheless, even in the form in which they stand 
in the ballads of the Suttanipata, these legends cannot belong 


This legend has often been compared with that of Simeon, St. Lnke 2, 25 ff., and 
it is indeed one of the most striking Buddhist parallels to the Gospels. C/. especially 
PisGhel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, p. 23 fE. E. Windisch (in Festschrift Kuhn, p. 6 fif.) 
has discussed the variants of the legend, and traced Asita Devala back to Brahmanical 
literature, Windisch regards it as “ not absolutely proved that the Simeon of St. Luke 
owes his existence to the Asita of the Buddhist legend.” 

■) This has often been ooir^pared yfith the Christian legend of the temptation pf 
Christ, 
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to the oldest stratum of Buddhist tradition. They already 
pre-suppose a fairly long history of the Buddha legend. 
Among the latest parts of the 8uttanip5ta, however, are some 
of the prose narratives forming the framework for poems 
which in themselves bear the stamp of antiquity. Fausholl 
indeed, has declared all the prose passages to be later addi- 
tions. This can hardly be accepted. But K. E. Neumann 
is probably not far wrong when, in his translation, he simply 
omits some of the prose passages, regarding them, as he says 
using rather strong language, as “ commentatorial priestly 
trash.” When for instance, often in an entirely superfluous 
and clumsy manner, some Yak§a or deity appears in order to 
introduce a dialogue, we are doubtless justified in calling such 
passages commentatorial additions.®^ At all events, the Sutta- 
nipSta, too, is a collection made up of earlier and later texts, 
and is certainly not a unified work,®^ even though a few of the 
poems included in the Suttanipata, such as perhaps the 12 
Suttas of the Uragavagga, may be the work of the same 
author. 

6, 7. The two short works, Vimanavatthu and Petavat- 
thu,*> the “ Stories of the Divine Palaces ” and the “ Ghost 
Stories,” probably belong to the latest stratum of literature 
assembled in the Pali-Canon. The truly great and profound 
doctrine of Elarman, which has found expression in Brahmani- 
cal as well as Buddhist texts in so many beautiful sayings and 
legends,®* is most clumsily explained by means of examples 
in-^ these little stories, whose metrical form is their only 


’) Preface, p. vii to his editio princeps of the text. 

•) See, for example, I, 6 ; 10 i 11, 45 6 j III, 10, 

*) Cf. B. O. Franke in Festschrift Windisch, p. 106 ff. 

*) The Vimanayatthn, edited by E. R. Oooneratne, London PT8 1886. Petavatthn, 
ed. by J. Minay eff, London PTS 1888. Cf- L. Scherman, Visionslitteratur, p. 63 0. j L, Feer 
in JA, 8. 8, t. Ill, 1884, pp. 109 ft., 138 ff.; Oldenberg, Bnddha, p. 346 note ; W. Stede, Die 
Gespens^rgesohichten des Peta Vatthn, Leipzig 1914, and Bimala Oharan Law, The 

Biiddhirt Odnception of Spirits, Oalontta 1823 (Calcutta Oriental Seriee). 

*> (?/. abOTe, Vol. I, pp. 258 f., 411 f., 441, 662 f. 
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poetical attribute. The stories, no doubt chiefly intended for 
laymen, are all made after one model. In the Vimanavatthu 
some divine being or other is asked by Moggallana how he 
has gained possession of this or the other divine palace (vi- 
m§>na) with all its splendours.^^ In reply the deity briefly 
recounts the good action which he had performed in one of 
his former existences, in consequence of which he gained 
this heavenly joy. In the Petavatthu a Peta (Sanskrit Preta, 
spirit of a dead person, which, restless and tormented, roams 
about in the neighbourhood of the earth as a ghost) appears, 
and is asked by Narada, and sometimes by another person 
also, what action has brought about his unhappy lot, where- 
upon he relates it in a few brief words. One example (Peta- 
vatthu I, 2) will suffice : 

(The wise NSrada says to a ghost :) 

All golden is thy body, shining far through the wide world, 

But thy mouth is that of a pig ; what is the deed which thou 

hast done ? 


(Thereupon the ghost replies ;) 

Well curbed was I in deeds, unbridled only in words. 

That is the reason why thou, Narada, seest me in such dis- 
figurement. 

Therefore I tell thee, NSrada, as thou thyself hast seen it. 

Do no evil with thy mouth, that thou may’st not acquire a 

pig’s mouth. 

The fact that in the Petavatthu (IV, 3 ) a king Piflga- 
laka appears, who, according to the commentary of Dhamma- 
pala, is supposed to have ruled in Surat 200 years after 
Buddha, proves that even the commentators of a later time 
place these texts at a considerable interval from the life-time 


*) According to fiJ* Kuhn and B. Oarbe (Indien tind das Ohristentum, p. 142) the 
Vimanavatthu is the source for the palace in the legend of Saint Thomas* 
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of Buddha. Even if we admit that the ideas of heaven and 
hell already existed in ancient Buddhism beside the ideal 
of Arhat and Nirvana, and that the conceptions of the Betas 
may be traced back, in part, to very ancient popular super- 
stition, we cannot ascribe great antiquity to these “ poems.” 
Notwithstanding, even in these late books also, some ancient 
materials, Itihasa-dialogues and ballads, have been incorpo- 
rated. 

8, 9. The miscellaneous character of the texts of the 
Khuddakanikaya is evidenced by the fact that the two 
above-mentioned texts, which are among the dullest produc- 
tions of monk-poetry, are immediately follow'^ed by the Thera- 
gatha and Therigatha,®’ the “ Songs of the Elders,” and 
“ Songs of the Lady Elders,” religious poems which, in 
force and beauty, are fit to rank with the best productions 
of Indian lyric poetry, from the hymns of the B^gveda 
to the lyrical poems of Kalidasa and Amaru. 

The Theragatha and Therigatha are two collections, the 


*) Accordiug to E. Hardy^ ZDMG 63, 1899, 25 ff., tho Petavatthu and the Vim&na- 
vatthu borrowed material which was useful for their purposes, from other works of the 
Khuddakanikaya, such as the JStakas. See also E. Hardy in the preface to the edition of the 
commentary on the Vimanavatthu, London PTS 1901, p. xi. Nevertheless it is equally 
possible that the contrary was the case, and that the Jfttaka-book borrowed from tho 
Petavatthu and the Vimanavatthu j in fact the Jfttaka commentary, No. 243, directly quotes 
from the VimSnavatthu. 

Edited by H. Oldenherg and R. Pischel, London PTS 1883 ; translated by Mrs, 
Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, I, Psalms of the Sisters, TI, Psalms of the 
Brethren, London PTS 1909, 1913 ; into German by K. B. Neumann, Berlin 1899. Index 
to the PSdaa of Thera- and Theri-Gatha, by W. Stede, JPTS 1924-1927, p. 38 S. Cf. 
K. Mullet, JRAS 1910, 636 ff., Maria B. Lulius van Good, De Buddhistische Non, Le den 
1915, p. 142 ff. 

*) Tho rheras and Theris are tho male and female “elders,” primarily tho first and 
most prominent male and female disciples of Buddha himself, and then those members of 
the order who were venerable by reason of their age and still more by their motal and 
spiritual qualities. Though Thera, fom. thori, Sanskrit ethavira, means “old,” the title 
was determined rather by those qualities which inspire reverence, than by age or seniority. 
There Ivas neither an honorary office nor privileges or duties of any kind in connection 
with this honorary title. Of, T. W. Rhys Davids, ERE, Vol. 5, p. 262 f. 
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ftrst of which contains 107 poems with 1,279 stanzas (gatha) 
and the second 73 poems with 622 stanzas, which are ascribed 
by tradition to certain Theras and Therls mentioned by name. 
This tradition is guaranteed to us both by the manuscripts 
and by the commentary of Dhammapala, probably composed 
in the 5th century A.D., which also contains narratives in 
which a kind of life-history of each of these Theras and 
Therls is told. These narratives, however, are either merely 
adapted from the verses, or they are pure inven- 
tions, or have been borrowed from various narrative works. 
They are entirely unauthentic; neither is the tradition 
of the names of the Theras and Therls as the authors of 
the verses on the whole, trustworthy. However, the tradi- 
tion is right in assuming for these poems, not one author, but 
many authors, and certainly in ascribing the authorship 
of the songs partly to monks and partly to nuns. Some of 
the songs which are ascribed to various authors may, of 
course, in reality be the work of only one poet, and, converse- 
ly, some stanzas ascribed to one and the same poet, might 
have been composed by various authors; there may also be 
a few songs among the ‘‘ Songs of the Lady Elders,” com- 
posed by monks, and possibly a few songs among the “ Songs 
of the Elders,” composed by nuns^’ but in no case can 
these poems be the product of one brain. If the same 


When» among the verses ascribed to Ananda (Therag. 1018-1060) we also find 
verses referring to Ant^nda, and among others, verses in praise of Ananda, or when, in the 
verses ascribed to Moggalifina (1 146*1208) the legends of MoggaUana related in Majjhi* 
manikSya 60 are also interwoven, and so on, we see that the monks, who ascribed these 
verses to certain Therps and Theris, knew just as little of the real composers of the songs 
as the compilers of the Anukramai^ia knew of the composers of the Hgveda hymns (cf. 
above, Vol. T, p» 67 f.)* 

*) The redaction is by no means careful or skilful. AVe often find verses separated 
which clearly ought to come together in one poem > and rtctf versa, we find verses, which 
ought not to be together, combined to form a poem. We also frequently find the same 
verses again literally in different places. Some poems have been dismembered, and on 
purely external evidence some verses have been included in the Theragatha and others in 
the ThevTgathft. 
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phrases frequently recur and the tone of the poems is, in 
many respects, uniform, it only proves that they all bear the 
stamp of the Buddhist mind, but not, as K. E, Neumann 
considers, that “ one man has left the impress of his mind on 
the whole.” 

There can be no doubt that the great majority of the 
“ Songs of the Lady Elders ” were composed by women. Eirst 
of all, the monks never had so much sympathy with the 
female members of the community, as to warrant our credit- 
ing them with having composed these songs sung from the 
very hearts of women. We need only recall the difficulties 
which, according to tradition, Gotama placed in the way of 
his foster-mother when she desired to found the order of 
nuns, and the reproaches which are cast at 5.nanda in several 
parts of the Canon on account of his friendly attitude to- 
wards women. Eor the same reason it would never have 
occurred to the monks to ascribe songs to the women, if an 
inoontestible tradition bad not pointed at this direction. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids has pointed out the difference in idiom, senti- 
ment and tone between the “ Songs of the Elders ” and the 
“ Songs of the Lady Elders.” One has only to read the two 
collections consecutively in order to arrive at the conviction 
that, in the songs of the nuns, a personal note is very fre- 
quently struck which is foreign to those of the monks, that 
in the latter we hear more of the inner experience, while in 
the former, we hear more frequently of external experi- 
ences, that in the monks’ songs descriptions of nature pre- 
dominate, while in those of the nuns, pictures of life 
prevail.*^ 


') In tho Preface to his translation, p. vii. And the remarks of B. O. Franks 
in WZKM 24, 1010, p. 16 f., only prove that certain sets of verses are aniOed poems, but 
not that the whole is the work of one single author. 

•) Fsalms of the Sisters, p. xxiii ff. 

*) flf, Literatur des alten Indien, p. 101 note, may be right when he explains 

the prevalence of the descriptions of nature in the ‘‘Songs of the Klders " by the fact that 
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Common to both collections are the religious ideals which 
are set up and the moral doctrines which are proclaimed. All 
these monks and nuns know of nothing higher than that 
profound calmness of mind for which even the gods envy the 
saint, which is won by the extinction of passion, hatred, 
and illusion and by the renunciation of all sensual inclinations 
and tendencies, and* gives a foretaste of that highest 
bliss, Nirvana, the end of all suffering in the consciousness 
of release from rebirth. Blessed is the monk who is equally 
insensible to joy and sorrow, who feels neither hunger nor 
cold : blessed^ the nun who can say of herself (Therig. 76) : 

\ 

“ Now all tbe evil bonds that fetter gods 
And men are wholly rent and cut away. 

Purged are the Asavas ' > that drugg’d my heart. 

Calm and content I know Nibb3na’s Peace.” 

These ideals, like the ethical doctrines, the noble fourfold 
path, gentleness and kindness towards all beings (metta), non- 
violence (ahimsa), self-control, and so on, are common to 
these songs as well as to the sayings of the Dhammapada and 
the poems of the Suttanipata. The distinctive feature of the 
songs of the monks and the nuns is, however, that they are 
personal confessions, or describe personal experiences. 
Proudly a monk relates how wife and child in vain endeavour- 
ed to disturb his peace — “ Then my heart was set at liberty ” 
(Therag. 299 ff,). Another one recalls to mind the courtesan 
whose blandishments he has resisted (Therag. 469 ff.). The 


nature, as treated in these songs, is forest scenery, and the hermit life in the forest 
naturally played a greater part in the case of the monks than in that of th > nuns. This 
is an additional argnment in favour of the ** Songs of the Lady Elders ** having in reality 
been composed by the nuns themselves. 

The isavas or “ intoxicants *' are; sensuality, longing for rebirth, false doctrine, 
and ignoranoe- 

•) Translation by Mtb: Rhy$ Davids ^ Psalms of the Sisters, p. 68, NibbiSna^Nir- 
T«oa» 
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Songs of the Elders abound in attacks on the woman, the 
temptress — this snare, this bond — who never ceases to threaten 
to divert the monk from his holy living.^’ However 
numerous may he the women who come, boasts one monk, they 
shall not seduce me (Therag. 1211). Woman is the cause of 
all suffering, only he who steadfastly keeps away from her, 
can become a true hero (Therag. 738 ff;). A monk describes 
in a most gruesome manner, how he was led to the truth by 
the sight of the decaying corpse of a woman (Therag. 316 ff., 
393 ff.). In contrast to these ugly pictures there are many 
more beautiful ones. We hear of a monk whose own mother 
led him to the truth, for which he thanks her in beautiful 
words.®^ In another song a monk consoles his mother by 
telling her that, after all, he has not died (Therag. 44). 
Another one relates how he eked out a miserable existence 
by picking up dead flowers, how he came to the Buddha and 
found liberation (Therag. 620 ff.). Yet another, according to 
tradition the son of a king’s chaplain, tells how, proud of his 
noble birth, his wealth and his beauty, he lived a life of 
infatuation, until he saw the Buddha, and was converted 
(Therag. 423 ff.). A king, who has become a monk, compares 
his present life as a beggar with his erstwhile splendid court 
life (Therag. 842 ff.). Yet, in the Songs of the Elders, 
references to external experiences are comparatively rare. As 
a rule they only describe the inner life of the monks, mostly 
in short poems of a few verses each. However, in the verses 
ascribed to the Thera Talapu^a,®' we have also a long and 
splendid poem, the soliloquy of a monk striving after holiness. 
Some of the Songs of the Elders deal neither with 


*) Gf. Therag. 267 ff., 279 ff., 463 ff., 459 ff., 1160 ff. * 

Therig. 204*212, where the Thera Vaddha is urged by his mother to become a 
monk, and Therag, 335-339, where Vaddha thanks his mother, obviously belong to one 
poem, C/* above, p. 101 note 2. 

») Therag, 1091-1146, s. Oldenhersf, Literatur dee alien Indien, p. 101 f., and Mrs. 
Bhys DatfidSt Psalms of the Brethren, p. 369 
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introspective self-expression nor external experience, bat 
are merely verse sermons of general content.*^ 

We have already remarked above, that pictures of real life 
are far more numerous in the Songs of the Lady Elders than 
in those of the Klders. Mad with grief at the loss of a child, 
a mother strays about, until, comforted and instructed by 
Buddha himself, she is admitted into the order. It happens 
more than once that women are brought into the order of 
nuns through the loss of children.^* In one song we hear of 
a poor widow who (involuntarily) goes begging from house to 
house, and, by chance, comes to the nuns. Where she 
is sympathetically received and instructed, becomes a 
(voluntary) beggar, and through her kind teacher Patacarai 
soon finds the way to Nirvana. We hear repeatedly 
of former courtesans who became nuns, and the contrast 
between the life and conduct of the courtesan and the calm 
sanctity of the nun has a great artistic effect. In the midst of 
rejoicings and festivities, a beauty in festal array, comes to a 
convent and is instructed and converted by Buddha. Here, 
too, the contrast between the extravagant festive joy and the 
peace of Nirvana is very effective.®’ We hear also of young 
girls of noble race, of matrons of advanced age, of a mother 
of ten children, who, instructed by Buddha himself or by 
some venerable nun, seek and find the way to Nirvapa. 
Moreover, we often hear how relatives vainly endeavour to 
dissuade a daughter from her decision to become a nun. 
The beautiful daughter of a rich man is courted by the sons 
of the wealthy people, even by princes, one of whom sends 
her father the message : " Eight times her weight in gold will 
I give for her, and stores of gems in addition.” But she has 
heard the Buddha and prefers the life of a mendicant nun. 


‘) 0/. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalmg of the Brethren, p. xxxi S. 
») Therig. 133-138, 61-53, 127-132, 312-337. 

*) Therig. 122.126, 26, 72-76, J45-160. 

u 
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Neither is there any lack of tragedies. While Kisa-GotamI 
lies ia the street, under labour pains, her husband dies in the 
jungle ; she gives birth to a child, but wandering on she loses 
both her new-born babe and her elder child ; at last she 
reaches her home, only to find her mother, father and brother 
dead, burning on one pyre : however, she now takes to the 
noble, eight-fold path, which leads her to “ immortality,’^ to 
the realisation of Nirvana.*’ After the tragedy we have a 
comedy : The woman, who rejoices at being, by her conversion, 
released from the threshing of rice and from an unloved 
husband, expresses the incident humorously by saying that she 
is now rid of “ three crooked things,” mortar and pestle and 
her hunchbacked husband.®’ 

'1 he great importance of these pictures of life for our 
knowledge of the social conditions, especially of the social 
position of woman in ancient India, is self-evident. It need 
hardly be mentioned how largely, too, such pictures contribute 
to the animation of these poems, which always move in the 
same circles of ideas, namely the glorification of the Arhat 
ideal, though regarded from various points of view, thus 
giving the non-Buddhist reader the impression of a certain 
monotony.^’ Sure enough, in the “ Songs of the Elders,” 
the charming descriptions of nature are largely instru- 
mental in making many of these religious poems real gems of 
Indian lyric poetry. The love of nature which we have 
already met with in the Bamayana as a prominent feature of 


') Mrs, Rhys Davids (Psalms uf tho Sisters, p. 109) thinks that Kia&*Gotami is 
here, not relating her own fate, but alluding to that of Pa^aertra, as told in the legend of 
the commentary to Therig, 112 ff. 

®) Therig, 16M56, 16 f., 69, 102 ff., 338-365, 213.223. 

®) Therig. 11, perhaps a counterpart of Therng, 43, where a monk rejoices that 
he is freed from “ three crooked things ” (sickle, plough and spade), 

*) Mrs. Rhys Davids (Psalms of the Brethren, p, 1) contests the very suggestion of 
monotony, because, as she has pointed out (Psalms of the Sisters, p. XXXVil f.. Psalms 
of the Brethren, pp. XLII ff., 420 ff.) the one Arhat ideal is treated in yarious 
aspeots, 
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Indian poetry, which we admire in the ornate epics and 
in the love lyrics, and even in the didactic gnomic poetry, was 
not foreign to these monks inspite of all their renunciation of 
the world. More poet than monk, they delight in lingering 
over the description of the forest and mountain scenery, in 
the midst of which the solitary sage pursues his meditations. 
When the thunder rolls and the torrential rain pours down 
out of the dark clouds, the liberated monk sits in bliss in his 
rock cave. Even the saint who is indifferent to pleasure and 
pain, does not refrain from describing the spring.^' 

The love of nature is also shown in many beautiful 
similes. The sage is compai’ed to a rock, which stands firm, 
or to an elephant. The monk who is proud of his monk’s robe 
is like the monkey in a lion’s skin. The self-restrained 
monk sits like a lion in his den.^' We find an elaborate 
accumulation of similes in one of the “ Songs of the Lady 
Elders ” (Therig. 112ff. ): As the peasant ploughs the field, 
sows the seed and reaps, so the nun desires to attain Nirvapa; 
while washing her feet she sees the water trickling down the 
rook, and, stimulated to reflection by this sight, she curbs her 
heart as one tames a noble steed ; then she goes into the 
convent, takes the lamp, and with a needle, draws down the 
wick, and as the light of the lamp goes out, she attains 
Nirvapa. This artistic intertwining of similes already recalls 
the embellishments (alainkaras) of ornate poetry, and so do 
some very artificial word-plays which occasionally occur. 
A beautiful song, ascribed to Ambapiill, the former courtesan 
{Therig. 252ff.) is also a very elaborate composition. Here 
the poetess, in the first two lines of each verse, describes the 
beauty of her body, and in the third line, the ravages which 
old age has made in the body which was so beautiful in youth, 


•) Therag. 637 ff., 1062 ff., 1186 189 522 ff., 307 ff., 527 ff., C/. C. A. E. 

Rhys Davids, The Love of Niituro ia lladdhiat Poems : The Quejfc Rovie«r, April 1910. 

“) Thwttg. 692 ft., 1000, 1080, 1081. 
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whereupon the refrain follows : “ The word of the proclaimer 
of truth is not belied.” 

The refrain and the repetition of typical phrases are a 
characteristic feature of these poems.^^ The semi-dramatic 
dialogue form, too, is very popular. Thus one of the ^ Songs 
of the Lady Elders ” (Therig. 271 ff.) is a conversation between 
daughter and father, in which the daughter sets forth the 
advantages of the monastic life, and converts her father. 
Another of these songs (Therig. 291 ff.) introduces a man — he 
was first a monk, then became a hunter, had a son, and now 
desires to become a monk again — in conversation with his 
wife, who is trying to dissuade him from his resolve ; she 
threatens to kill the child if he leaves her ; but he remains 
firm : 

“And if thou throw the child to jackals or to dogs, 

O wretch, thou wilt not turn me back, — not even for my son ! ” 

This is already a kind of ballad. And in the “ Songs of 
the Elders ” and the “ Songs of the Lady Elders,” especially in 
the latter, we find quite a number of real ballads with and 
without narrative stanzas. One of the longest of these 
ballads, which, at the same time, is extremely dramatic, is 
to be found among the “Songs of the Lady Elders” (Therig. 
312-337). 

In amazement a Brahman asks his wife how is it that she does not 
weep, though she has lost her seven children, while she formerly used to 
weep day and night for the departed. She replies that she has learnt 
from Buddha how one can escape birth and death. Then the Brahman 
goes to Buddha aud becomes a monk. He sends his charioteer back with 
a message to his wife that he has become a monk. The woman is about 
to give the charioteer a horse and carriage and a thousand pieces of gold 
for the glad tidings, but he says : “ Keep the horse and carriage and 


*) C/. W. Ste(te io JPTS 1024-1927, p, 34 £f, gtede’s " Synoptical Table of Repeated 
PidM or ' Repertory ' PbraBee," l.o., p, 107 ft., shoere how nttmerona theae repetitions are. 
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money, I too am going to become a monk/’ The daughter, too, whom 
the woman wishes to appoint as heir to the great treasures of the house, 
renounces, and declares her intention of becoming a nun. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of these ballads is that of 
the nuti SubhS, who is pursued in the forest by a rogue with 
declarations of love. 

In glowing words he praises her beauty, depicts to her the terrors of 
the forest, and tries to tempt her to the delights of love. She rejects him : 

Lo ! thou art wanting to walk where no path is ; thou 
seekest to capture 

Moon from the skies for thy play ; thou would’st jump o’er 
the ridges of Meru, 

Thou who presumest to lie in wait for a child of the 
Buddha! ”1) 


She declares that she has cast all worldly desires from her like glosving 
coals, like poison. She describes the perishableness and ugliness of the 
body ; even the eye is only a loathsome ball of flesh. With these words 
she tears out her eye and hands it to the man. The latter is contrite 
and beg.s for forgiveness. The nun, however, goes to Buddha, and as soon 
as he looks at her, her eye shines forth as before (Therlg. 366-3D9), 

One magnificent ballad relates how some robbers 
approach a monk, and, overwhelmed by his wonderful calm- 
ness and fearlessness, throw their weapons away, give up 
their trade, and become pious monks (Therag. 705ff.). The 
ballad of the robber Angulimala, which we came across in 


') Translated by Mrs, Rhys Davids^ Psalms of the Sisters, p. 152. 

When in the Ohristiau legends St. Lnoia and St. Bridget pluck out both their 
eyes because the young men fell in love with them on account of their beauty, it may 
quite well be mere chance coincidence. One need only think of St. Matth. 18, 9, to see 
that Buddhist influence can scarcely be assumed, as is the view of E. Milller (AB. HI, 
1000, p. 233}. 0/. 0. H. Tawneyt Kathasaritsagara TransK, I, p, 248 note ; B. Oarbe, 
Indian und das Ohrlstentum, p, 116 ; B, W. Burlingamet Buddhist Parables, New Haven 
1922, p. 325 if*; and H* QUnter^ Buddha iu der abendlftudisohen Legende? Leipzig 1922, p. 

mi 
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the Majjhimanikaya,^^ recurs verbatim in the TheragStha 
(866ff.)' Some of the ballads, dialogues between Mara and 
the nuns,** in the Therigatha, are in part counterparts to, and 
in part other versions of, those which we have found in the 
Bhikkhuni-Samyutta of the Samyuttanikaya. A number of 
other songs and verses of this collection can be traced in the 
four Nikayas, in the Dhammapada and the Suttanipata. In 
fact, in one passage (Therag. 115) similes of the Nikayas are 
even assumed to be known, that is, they are directly quoted. 
But even if we were to see quotations or loans in all these 
cases, it would hardly prove the later origin of the two collec* 
tions as such ; for the passages in question m ight have been 
inserted later. 

It is certain that, in the two collections, there is a consi- 
derable number of poems which must be of later origin. 
When, for instance, a monk relates that, only because he 
offered a single flower, he wandered through the heavens in 
eighty hundred million years and finally reached Nirvana, it 
indicates a Buddha-cult such as we do not see fully developed 
prior to the later Mahayana-texts And when a seven-year- 
old saint performs miracles, when a monk multiplies himself a 
thousand times and flies through the air, when ten thousand gods 
in Brahma’s heaven receive Sariputta and do him honour,®^ — 
passages containing these and such other miracles, can 
scarcely belong to the oldest stratum of Buddhist poetry and 
thought. The two poems which speak of the decay of 
the religion could only have originated centuries after the 
founding of the order and, as I believe, after the time of 
Asoka. In the first poem the simple and pious life of the 
monks of former times is contrasted with the “ present life 


*) No. 80, see above, p. 48. 

®) Theng. J82 ff., 189 fe„ 196 fif. 

») Therag. 96, 429 ff., 563 ff., 1082 ff. 

*) Therag. 920-948 and 949-980. Neumann compares these with AAguttaraniklya, 
ViT^aadSO. 
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of the monks. “ They, who once forsook wealth, wife and 
child, now do evil for the sake of a spoonful of rice,” eat 
what they like, carry on profane conversations, and, in return 
for vanities which they offer the people, expect rich gifts, 
collect herbs like physicians, adorn themselves like courtesans, 
are crafty, cunning, hypocritical and so on. In the second 
poem, in reply to the question as to what the monks of the 
future will be like, Phussa draws a picture which seems to 
indicate a period of the complete decay of Buddhism. The 
monks, it is said, will be filled with anger and hatred, envy 
and obstinacy, they will not want to know anything of the 
truth, will distort the word of the Lord, will accept gold and 
silver, will despise the virtuous and true monks, monks and 
nuns will live without discipline, and so on — a remarkable 
picture, which cannot possibly date from an ancient period. 
The song of IsidasI in the “ Songs of the Lady Elders ” (The- 
rlg. 4*00-447) seems to belong to the sam^ .period of decay. 
Here it is regarded quite as a matter of course that a girl only 
becomes a nun in consequence of some misfortune. That a 
man should become a monk, discard his monk’s robe in order 
to marry and return to the monastic life after a fortnight, 
seems to be taken from real life, but probalJl^y from the life 
of a time at which Buddhism had already passed through 
many a crisis. The last of the “ Songs of the Lady Elders ” 
(Therig. 448-521), too, is either a later addition, or else a 
poem much distorted by later additions and overburdened 
with quotations.^^ 

For this reason the assertion of K. E. Neumann that 
these songs “ were already collected and carefully preserved 
during Gotama’s lifetime and soberly fixed soon after his 
death,” is not only without proof, but it is quite 
impossible for one part of the songs, and improbable for 


Mrs. Bhy9 Davids i too (Psalms of the Sisters, p. xviii f.) regards the last 
two “ Songs of the Lady Klders ” as products of later ornate poetry, 
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another. Nevertheless, it is possible that some of the songs 
were already composed by the very first disciples of Buddha. 
Thus the line which so frequently recurs in the “ Songs of 
the Elders ’ ’ : 

“ I find no delight in dying, I find no delight in life ; 

The hour of death do I await, with mind alert and discerning.” ' > 

might very well have been uttered by one of the first disciples. 
It is possible that MahapajSpatl, Gotama’s foster-mother, 
really sang the hymn in praise of Buddha (Therig. 167-162) 
as is ascribed to her. Similarly, the verses (Therig. 981- 
994) in which the ideal of a monk’s life is so minutely 
described, might indeed have been composed by Sariputta. 
The beautiful words : 

“ Press on with earnestness and win the goal ! 

This is the commandment that 1 give to you. 

Lo I now my going-out complete will be. . 

From all am I released and utterly.” 

could in reality have come down as the legacy of Sariputta, 
his last exhortation to the disciples. And the celebrated lines, 
which recur in several parts of the Pali Canon, and are 
ascribed to the great Moggalhtna in this collection : 

” 0 transient are our life’s experiences I 
Their nature ’tis to rise and pass away. 

They happen in our ken, they cease to be. 

O well for us when they are sunk to rest ! ” ®> 


‘) Therag. 196, 607, cf. 20, 1002. 

*) Therag. 1017, tranalation by Mrs. Bhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p, 849. 
Tho verse is aecribed to Eevata, the brother of Saripatta^ in 668. Perhaps the verse is only 
an enlargement on the last words of tho Bnddha (Mah&>Parinlbb&na-Suttai DlghahikSya 
Xyi» 6, 7 : appamadena sarapfidotha). vv 

*> Therag* 1169, translation by Mrs. JOamdSy Psalme of the Brethren, p. 386. 
She verfO IB have spoken concerning the passing awwy of SWputta. 

td l^aii^P'a^ Digh. XVI» 6, 10, Bakka recites the verse on tlm passing 
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are probably so old that Moggallana or another of the first 
disciples of Bjaddha could have composed them. Here, as in 
all the collections of the Tipi taka, the old and the new are 
combined, and here too the scholar will have to determine the 
age of each portion separately on its individual merits. 

10. This is especially true of the collection ofJatakas 
included in the Khuddaka-Nikaya, ” stories of former births 
(of the Buddha)” or “ Bodhisatta stories,” as they might 
be more briefly called. A “ Bodhisatta,” in Buddhist dogma- 
tics, is a being (Pali satta, Sanskrit sattva), who is destined 
to obtain enlightenment (bodhi), i.e. to become a Buddha.®' 
Gotama the Buddha {i.e. the “ enlightened one ”) is called 
“Bodhisatta” up to the time when he attained enlightenment, 
not only in his last earthly existence, but in all the count- 
less existences which he experienced as man, animal or god, 
before he was re-born for the last time as the son of the Sakya 
prince. Now, a “ Jataka ” is a story in which the Bodhisatta 
plays a part in one of his former existences, whether as the 
hero of the story or as a secondary character or as a spectator 
only. Hence every Jataka begins with the words : “At 
such and such a time {e.ff. at the time when Brahmadatta was 
reigning in Benares) the Bodhisatta was re-born in the womb 
of such and such a being of the queen or of a female 

elephant)” ; then follows the story. In this way it was 


away of tho Buddha j so also Saipyuttanikayu I, p. 158 : but Buddha himself speaks the 
vers© in 8fi*i}iynttfi.nik§yai II, p. 193. Tho verse occurs again in Saipy. I, pp* 6 and 200, 
and Jataka, Vol. I, p. 392. K, B. Neumann (Lieder der Mdnche und Nonnen, p. 243) 
says: ** This famous saying is so popular that it 'vras recited to mein pure Pftli by a 
servant in Colombo, and, what is still more signihoant in this case, was excellently inter- 
preted by him in a popular way/* 

0 This is the usual and probably correct explanation of the word ** JStaka,” which 
Uderivedlrorajata,** birth/* B. Kem, Der Buddhismus. I, 828, translates Jataka by 
“little story/* Speyer^ Jatakamala, p. xxii, agrees with him. But see Oldenherg, 

DLZ, 1896, o. 261. „ 

•) Others explain Bodhisatta by One whose essence (sattva) is perfect knowledge, 

Of. La Value Foueein in BBS, II, p. 789. 

16 
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possible to change into a J S t a k a any story which was told 
among the people or which was known from secular literature. 
One had only to make a Bodhisatta out of some human, animal 
or divine being which occurred in the story, and any story, 
however worldly and however far removed from the sphere 
of Buddhist thought, could become a “Buddhist ” story. Now 
the Buddhist monks would not have been true Indians, if they 
had not taken into account the need, so deeply rooted in the 
soul of the Indian people, of hearing and relating stories, 
and if they had not utilised this need to gain followers for 
their religion. In fact, not only the Buddhist monks, but 
the preachers of all sects in India, have always done what the 
Christian monks of the West did centuries later. Gregory the 
Great had already recommended to these last-named the use 
of " example,” of the narrative serving as argument, “ quia 
nonnunquam mentes audientium plus exempla fidelium quam 
docentiura verba convertunt.” ** The monks in India like-- 
wise maintained this principle. Just like the Oliristian 
preachers later, the Buddhist monks utilised for their pur- 
poses all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fables, anecdotes, etc. 
Therefore a good idea of the Jataka collection is given by 
books like the “ Gesta Bomanorum ” or Wesselski's “ Mdnchs- 
latein,” in which the stories, culled from the sermons of the 
clergy of various centuries, are collected, with their varied 
contents, mixture of sacred legends and often very 
worldly stories. The more rigorous Buddhist Theras of the 
olden days do not seem to have been greatly in favour of this 
story-telling, for several passages of the canon speak dis- 
approvingly of the loud conversations of the monks, who 
tell one another stories of kings, robbers, ministers, arms, 
wars, women, gods and spirits, sea-faring adventures, 
etc. However, in one of the earlier Buddhist Sanskrit 


>) i^lb. IfeMWeii, Mi^nohsUfceiq, Leipzig 1909, p. ix, 

*) V5Bftjr*pi^k#, Xah|T«gga V, 6, 3 ) Diglianikijra i, 17, IX, 8; XXY, 8| ZL 
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texts we already read that the Buddha teaches by means 
of Sfllfiras, G&tbas, legends and Jatakas. 

In ancient times it was not yet considered necessary 
to give the stories the form of “Jatakas.” We still find iso- 
lated stories related, that ofDighavu (“ i’riuce Longlived”) 
in the Vinayapitaka,** without the hero being identified 
with the Bodhisatta. It was only at a later period that a 
Jstaka was made out of it. Yet there are also a few real 
Jatakas already to be found in the collections of the Suttas,®^ 
and they prove that the Buddhist monks, like their Christian 
colleagues in the Middle Ages, related these stories or used 
them as sermons. 

Not all the Jatakas, however, were received into the 
canon when the work of combining them into a book was 
begun.*' Indeed, it is difl&cult to determine how much of 
the Jataka book, as we have it, belongs to the canon, for we 
do not possess the original canonical Jataka, hut merely a 
commentary on it. In this commentary, every single Jataka 
consists of the following parts : (1) An introductory story, 
Paccuppannavatthu, i.e. “ story of the present time,” 
relating on what occasion the Buddha himself told the monks 


0 Saddharmopnndarika II, 44 (SBE., Vol. 21, p. 45). 

*) See above, p. 33, c/. Jatakas Nos. 371 and 428. In the same way the fable quoted 
above, on p. 32, is not a Jataka whilst in Jataka No. 37 the Bodhisatta is the partridge 
in the same story. Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 195. B. W. Burlingame, JAOS, 
Vol. 38, Part 4, gives a list of ten Jatakas which are taken from the oanon. Rhys Davids, 
JBAS 1919, p. 231, adds another three to the list. See also Burlingame, Buddhist 
Parables, p. 59 if. 

*) Thus the Kutadanta-Sutta and tho Mahasudassana-Sutta in the Dighanikftja 
and the Makhadeva-Sutta in the Majjhimanikftya are Jatakas. 

/) MajjhimanikSya, Sntta 81, is a JStaka which does not occur in the JStaka 
hook, In the Milindapanha two or three Jatakas are mentioned, which cannot be traced 
in the collection ; in (he Dbammapada oonag^entary, too, as well as in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, there are some Jitakas which are absent in the collection. See also L. Feer, JA 
ser. 7, t. V^ 1874, 417 if. ; VI, 1876, 244 ff. It is probable, though not yet proved, “ that a 
Book of Jfttakas, as contained in the Pali Canon was not the exclusivejpossession of this 
particular school, but belonged to ancient Buddhisza in general ” (Oldenberg, RQQW 
m2, p. 195). 
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the JStaka in question ; (2) a prose narrative, Atitavatthu, 
i.e. “ story of the past,” in which a story of one of the former 
births of the Buddha, in other words a Bodhisatta story, is 
told ; (3) the Gathas, i.e. stanzas, which, as a rule, form part 
of the “ story of the past,” but which are very often, too, a 
part of the “ story of the present time ” ; (4) short com- 

mentary (Veyyakara^a) in which the Gathas are explained 
word for word ; and (5) the “connexion” (Samodhana) in 
which, finally (again by Buddha himself) the personages of 
the “story of the present ’’are identified v'ith those of the 
“story of the past,” This huge narrative work in the form of 
a commentary, the Jatakatthavannana, or “elucidation of the 
meaning of the Jatakas,” ** is the work of an unknown 


*) The coinmontary generally calls those verses Abhisambuddha-Gathas, 

“ verses spoken by the Buddha after his enlightenment.’* Cf. Scnart, JA 1901, ser, 9, t, 
XVII, p. 386 ff. 

*) As a rule the Samodhana is in prose, but verses occur here and there. " 

*) Standard edition by V. Fatishdll^ Vola. I-VII (Vol. VII : Index by D. Andersen)^ 
London 1877-1897. A new edition, in Siamese characters, has been issued by their Majes- 
ties Queen Aunt and Queen Suddhasinninath of Siam in 1925 (lOvols.). Translations: 
Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales, translated by T, W. Bhys Davids, London, 1880 
(contains Nos. 1-40). The Jataka or stories of the Buddha’s Former Births, translated 
from the PSli by various Bands under the Editorship of B. B. Cowell, Vols. I-VI, Cam- 
bridge 1895-1907 (the translators are R. Chalmers, W, H. D. Rouse, H, T. Francis, R. 
A. Neil and Cowell himself) ; Vol. VII contains the Index. A considerable number of 
JStakas have been translated by R. Morris in Folk-Lore Journal II-IV and Paul Steinihal 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteraturgesohiohte, N. F. VI, 1893, pp. 106 ff., VII, 1894, 
pp. 296 ff., X, 1896, pp, 75 ff., XT, 1897, pp. 313 ft. and Studien znr vergleichendon. Idttera- 
tnrgeschichte J, 1901, pp. 476 ff., II, 1902, pp. 265 fit, j A. Grilnwedel, Buddhistisohe Studien 
1, Berlin 1897 gives 65 Jatakas partly in extract, and partly in translation. Selections 
have been translated by Else Liiders, Bnddhistische Mflrohen, mit einer Einleitung von H. 
Liiders, Jena 1021. A complete German translation by Julius Dutoit was published in 
Leij^ig in 1908 ft. Literature on Jatakas : L4on Feer, JA 1876, s. 7, t. V, pp. 357 ff., t. 
VI, pp. 243 fl. ; 1895, a. 9, t. V, pp. 31 ff., 189 £f. j 1897, s. 9, t. IX, pp. 288 flP. j S. 
d*Oldenhurg JRAS 1893, pp. 301 ; R. 0. Franke, Beitr. 22, 1897 pp. 289 ff., WZKM 20, 

Ifioe, pp. 317 ff. i T. W. Bhyi Davtdt, Bnddhisfc iSdia, pp. 189 ff.; Album Kern, Leide 1908, 
pp. 18 ff.5 Oldenberg, Literatur des alien Indien, pp. 103 ff j NQGW 1912, pp. 183 ff. ; 214 
ff. s 1918, pp. 429 ff. I 1919, pp. 61 ff., and Znr Qesohichte dar alflndisohen Prose (AGOW 
1917, pp. 79 ff.) ; ff. L4vi, Les Jatakas (Conffirenoos dn Mtts4e Guimet XIX, 1906); W. 
0*^, WH Literatur und Spraohe, pp. 20 f. , Winternitu in BBS, Vol. VII, pp. 491 ff. 
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Singhalese mbnk,^^ who took his materials from an earlier 
commentary on the Jatakas, the JatakatthakathS. This last- 
named work, as indeed the Atthakathas in general, is said to 
have been written in Pali immediately after the canon, 
brought to Ceylon with the canon itself, there translated into 
the Old Singhalese language, and then translated back 
again into Pali by the compiler of the Jatakattbavapij.ana.’*^ 
It is only the prose, however, which was translated into 
Singhalese and then translated back again ; the Gathas were 
preserved unchanged in Pali. According to tradition, it is 
only these Gathas, the stanzas, which were included in the 
canon. This tradition is probably correct in so far as both 
prose and verse originally came down orally ; but the prose 
naturally had a less stable form than the stanzas, so that 
when the canon was compiled, and later on, when it was 
written down, only the verses retained their original form, 
whilst, in the case of the prose, the rendering of it was at 
first entrusted to the reciters, and it was only at a later period 
committed to writing by commentators. 

The majority of Jatakas, in fact, belong to that type of 
literary work which consists of a mixture of prose and verse. 


') According to the Oandhavaipsa (JPTS 1886, p. 69), Bnddhaghosa (6th century 
A. D.) is said to bo the author of JSitaka^^hava^nana. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist 
Birth Stones, p, Ixiii ff., had already, on good grounds, questioned the authorship of 
Buddhaghosa. E. W. BarlUigame (Buddhist Legends, HOS, Vol. 28, pp. 49, 59f.) adds 
that both the language and the style of the Jataka commentary d^er from those of the 
authentic works of Buddhaghosa. See below. 

*) B^irliiigame (JAOS 38, 1918, pp, 267 f.) declares this tradition to be unreliable, 
as it has been shown that Pftli sources wore used for the commentary. But it is difficult 
to understand how and why so definite a statement could have been made without aiiy 
historical background. It is quite feasible, in fact perfectly natural that, when translating 
into Pali, the compilers should have accepted both canonical and noncanonical PAli texts in 
their original Pfili form, without going to ®the trouble of translating the texts from the 
Singhalese. 

*) Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Ixxvii. It was hitherto thought 
that this Jl^taka, which consists entirely of verses, had been preserved in manuscripts. 
Friedrich tTsllsr, howeveP (ZIT 4, 1926, pp. 46 fi.), examined three manuscripts of Jfftaka 
wsss, and came to the oonolusion that these manuscripts only con tain extracts from the 
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a type which is such a favourite in Indian literature. It waiS 
ever a favourite method in ancient India to enliven narrative 
prose by verses, and to introduce or to garb narrative verses 
by explanatory prose passages. The teller of fairy-tales 
would insert into his story such fairy-tale verses as those 
familiar to us from our own fairy-tales. The writer of fables 
would give the moral or the point of the fable in one or two 
verses. The ballad poets and the singers, who recited their 
songs in alternating stanzas to correspond to the speeches of 
the dialogue, must often have prefaced them by a prose intro- 
duction, sometimes inserting explanations in prose, if occasion 
required it.*> 

We should, however, be mistaken in supposing that all 
the Gathas which are included in the Jataka commentary, 
belong to the canon. In accordance with a system of 
classification popular in India,®> the Jataka book is arranged 
according to the number of verses contained in them. The 
entire book consists of 2i sections (Nipatas), of which the first 


J&taka commentary, but not the ancient verse Jfttaka which belongs to the canon. This 
aerves to confirm the hypothesis put forward by J. HerUl (ZDMG 64, 1910, 68 j WZKM 
24, 1910, 23). Weller (1. o. ; p. 54) raises the question as to whether a yerse Jataka ever 
existed at all. In the commentary itself, however, a distinction is often made between 
P&li and A^|;hakathi, and in this case “ Pftli ” cannot refer to anything but the verse 
Jfttaka. Moreover, the fact that the principle of division of the JStaka book in 22 sections 
(Ekanipita etc.) is based upon the verse JAtaka, and no longer agrees with the number 
of verses in the Jataka commentary (see below), is farther proof of the existence of the 
canonical verse J&taka. Senart (JA 1901, a 9, t. Xyil, pp. 386 ff., of. Oldenherg NGOW 
1911, p. 447f.) adduces still further arguments in favour of the verse Jfitaka^ arguments 
which have not been confuted by Weller, 

Of, above Vol. I, p. 101 &nd Oldenherg^ The Prose-and-Verse Type of Narrative 
and the JStakas (translated from NGGW 1911), in JPTS 1910-1912, pp. 19 ff. F. W. 
Thornes (JEAS 1903, pp. a02 f.) says; “The conjunction of a text in itself brief and 
ql^care with an indispensable commentary is,« one might say, the prevailing one in all 
peHbds of Indian literature down to the present... ... The figure of the poet who recites bis 

verse ifttbe middle of a prose narrative is still familiar in all parts of India, and may 
have been familiar to the earliest age.” 

*) For instance, the TheragfithSs are also classified according to the ntiitthet 
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contains 160 stories of one verse eaoh, the second 100 
stories of two verses eaoh, the third 60 stories of three 
verses each, etc. In each subsequent section the number of 
versus increases, whilst that of the stories decreases,’' 
Now, the number of Gathas does not by any means always 
tallies with the title of the sections in question. Thus, for 
instance, in the “ section of one,” we find stories of 4, 6, 6, 10 
and 11 stanzas, in the “ section of two” there are some stories 
of from 3 to 10 stanzas, in the “section of twenty ” there is 
one case of 44, in the “ section of seventy ” there are only two 
stories, one of 92 and the other of 93 Gathas, in the “ section 
of eighty ” stories of 103 and 123 stanzas occur, and so forth. 
The only explanation of this is, that the classification is based 
on the verse-Jstaka, and not on the Jataka commentary, and 
that the verse- Jataka of the canon contained a far smaller 
number of Gathas. 

Nevertheless we may certainly say that, on the whole, the 
Gathas have a stronger claim to be regarded as canonical 
than have the prose portions of the Jatakas. At all events the 
prose was more exposed to changes. In many cases it is nothing 
but the miserable performance of a very late period. It con- 
tains allusions to Ceylon, and not infrequently it is at absolute 
variance with the Gathas.^' Moreover, the language of the 
Gathas is more archaic than that of the prose. 

On the other hand, there is no chronological significance 


In the original verse-J&taka the number of vereea must hare tallied exactly 
with the title of the eectioxi (£ka-Nipfiia, Dnka-Nip&ta eto ) otherwiso the Fakip^aka- 
Nip&fca, Section of mixed (number of verses)” would not have been inserted after 
Section XIII, neither would the Maha-NipSta, Great Section,” which contains only 10 
stories, eaoh consisting of a very large number of Gdth&s, have been placed at the end, 

as Section XXII. 

*) Ludere (NGGW IS97, pp. 40 ft.) has shown that the author of the prose of the 
Dasaratba •Jataka (No. 461} did not understand tho meaning of the G&tfaas, and^in 
ZDMG 68, 1904, 689 ff., that the Kp§njia legend is presented ” in a degenerate condition” 
in the prose of the Ghata-J&taka (No. 366), ” as so complicated a legend, separated from 
its home,; was gradually bound to be in course of time.” Btrtel, too (ZDMG 60, 
1906^ 399 C), and Ohurpentier (ZOm 63, 1908, 726 ff.). have pointed out contradictions 
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in the distinction between “ stories of the present ” and 
“ stories of the past,” for both are the work of one and the 
same commentator.^^ Very frequently, however, this 
commentator made use of good and old materials. It is for 
this reason that, especially in the prose of the shorter fables 
and fairy tales, we find very many stories excellently told, 
whilst in other Jatakas, especially in those which do not require 
prose, the prose narrative is extremely inferior and dull and 
frequently not at all in harmony with the Gathas. It is not 
feasible to think that the same commentator on one occasion 
told his stories skilfully and humorously, and on another 
occasion in a dull and spiritless manner, but we must assume 
that, when he told them well, he used good old models or 
traditions. Therefore, in the prose, too, much that is old may 
have been preserved. 

That this is actually the ease, and that some of the 
Jatakas, even as regards the contents of the prose, belonged 
to Buddhist tradition in the second or third century B.C., 
is proved by the reliefs on the stone walls around the Stupas 
of Bharhut and Sanchi ; ** these reliefs are extremely 


between the prose aud the verse. Such contradictions, however, assail ut at every turn. 
In No. 128 the prose has a fable about a jackal, whilst both in the verse and the title, the 
animal is a cat. The fact that Jataka No. 253 occurs in the Vinayapi^jaka with the same 
G&tbas, but different prose, is additional proof that, generally speaking, the prose of 
the Jatakas cannot claim to be authentic. 

') In his edition, Wau$hdll differentiates the Paccuppannavatthus from the Attta- 
vatthus by printing the former in smaller type. But this dietinction cannot by any means 
be maintained throughout. It is often clear that both were written or compiled at the 
same time. It is possible that the word-for-word explanation of the Gathas was the work 
of a still later commentator. Cf. R. 0. Franhe in Bezz. Beitr. 22, 1897, 289 £E. j Senart, JA. 
1901, s. 9, t. XVII, p. 406. It is perfectly natural that the ** Stories of the present ” tell 
chiefly of Kosala aud sometimes of Magadha, those districts where Buddha taught j on 
the other hand, when the scene of most of the AtItavatthus is laid in Benares, it is merely 
the result Of a stereotyped convention. (It is only rarely that Taxila is the scene of the 
story; very occasionally the scene is laid in other cities of India, and once in Ceylon.) 
There is no justification for FamhdlVs statement (Jstaka Ed., Vol. VH. p. viii) that the 
AtItavatthus are necessarily earlier on this account. 

») Se« ftbove, p. 3, and «ee also S. d'Oldenburg, JAOS 18, . 189T, pp. 183. «. s 
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importiant from the point of view of the history of the Jatakas. 
These precious Buddhist monuments depict scenes from the 
Jatakos, including scenes which occur only in the prose, in 
fact in Bharhut the titles of the Jatakas are written above 
the reliefs.'^ These reliefs prove, then, that a number of 
narratives, which are also to be found in the Jataka book, were 
in the 2nd (perhaps even in the 3rd) century B.O. technically 
called ** Jataka,” and were regarded as Bodhisatta stories. 
They prove that even at that early time many worldly 
narratives, which were found already current by the Buddhist 
monks, were " Buddhistised,” that accordingly they must have 
been known in India long before, and possibly belonged to 
the pre-Buddhist period. 

If, therefore, a few prominent scholars*^ have assumed 
that the Jatakas offer us a picture of the narrative literature 
and the conditions of civilisation at the time of Buddha or a 
still earlier time, it is true only in a very limited sense. Some 
of the poems and a few of the prose narratives may perhaps 
reach back to such great antiquity. Some of the sayings 
and legends may indeed belong to the pre-Buddhist ascetic 
poetry. For the great mass of the verses, however, no greater 


K, HuUnBch, JRAS 1912, pp. 399 $ B. M. Ind. Hist. Qa, II, 1926, 623 ff. and 

Calcutta Review, Deo, 1920, pp. 430 ff. 

In the J&taka book, every Jataka has a title, whioh is formed either after the 
hero of the narrative (usually the Bodhisatta) or another person, or from the first words of 
the first stanza. The same Jatakas, however, appear under various titles. C/. Dines 
Andereen in Vol. TII, p. xv of the JAtaka edition. On the Bharhut stfipa, too, the titles 
are sometimes the same as those in the Jataka book, but in other cases they differ. 
This makes it diffioslt to identify them. A list of the 27, or 29 Jatakas of the 
Bharhut stfipa which have been identified so far, is given by Rhys Davids^ Buddhist India, 
p. 209, and Bultxsch, JRAS 1012, p. 406. 

Thus O', B^hler, on the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2ud Bid., 
Strassburg 1898, pp. 16 ff . ; B, Die soziale Gliederung im nordoitliohen Indien zu 
Buddhas JSeitj Kiel 1897 (ffingliah translation by S. Afaitra : The Social Organisation in 
North-East^ India in Buddha's Time, Oaloutta 1920) ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
iiOl ff- and Mrs. Rhys Rmids^ Notes on Early Economic Condi tions in Northern India* 

JRAS lOOli 8^9 tt. 

■ '■y.v : ■ ■ 
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antiquity than the 3rd century B.O. can conscientiously be 
urged, certainly not proved, and much of the prose assuredly 
belongs to the Christian era. We have already mentioned 
that not even all the Gsthas belonged to the canonical 
Jataka. Now the last-named is not the work of a single, 
individual author, but is the product of the labours of 
compilers,^^ The compilers arranged the verses in such a 
manner as they thought proper, in order to form a narrative. 
Such procedure must have entailed many an error.^*^ 

Prom all this it can only be concluded that the position 
of the Jataka book is probably no different from that of the 
Mahabharata.®^ Not only every large section and every 
single narrative, but often also every single Gatha, will have 
to be tested independently as regards its age. Some of the 


It is quite imposaiblo for the Jataka Gathas to be, as is the opinion of Franke 
(WZKM 20, 1906, p, 318, c/. ZDMG 63, 1909, p. 13) “ when considered as a whole, the 
personal production of a single author,’* who “ not only put them together, but very often 
composed them himself, adapted, altered and patched them up, and in fact endowed the 
complete work with the stamp of his own individuality.” If we change the word 
“ author ” into “ compiler ” or “ editor,’* there is some truth in these words of Franke ; 
for the compilers of Indian literary collections have never scrupled to alter the verses of 
other poets and to add verses of their own composition to them, 

*) Thus we may doubt whether the verses of Jat. 61-65 were really intended as 
Gftthas for 5 different stories. The GithSa of No. 377 and No. 487 probably belonged to 
one story, and in the same way those of Nos. 523 and 626. Cf. LUders In Festschrift 
Windisoh, pp. 228 ff, and NGGW1897, 1. J«t. No. 203 with 6 Gathas, though it is included 
in the Section of two, is a snake incantation, in which, besides Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha, the “ seven Buddhas *' are also worshipped, though it is absurd to imagine that 
Gotaiha Buddha could have been worshipped as the seventh Buddha in the Atitavatthu, 
that is, at the period of one of his previous existences ! 

•) See above, Vol, I, p, 469. Fven the manifold connections between the jatakas 
and the Epics (c/. Vol. I, pp, 400 note 4, 401, 410 note 3, 416 note 1, 471 f., 473 note 1, and 
608 f.) are of no use in determining the date, as the period of the epics is far too uncertain. 
Unfortunately, the fact that numerous Jatakas are mentioned and quoted in Book IV of 
the Milindapafiha, and that in Book V of the same work, JStaka reciters are mentioned 
side by side with the DIgha and Majjhima reciters, does not help us. FOr these books 
belong to the later parts of the Milindapafiha, which are missing in the Ohinese transla- 
te, And are of uncertain date. The fact that in Milindapafiha IV even fairy-tale verses 
y^eoontain nothing Buddhistic, are quoted as « words of the Boddha,” only proyes that 
a fatirett^uries after Christ, these verses were canonioal, and every word of' the canon was 
regarded as a of Buddha. The fact that, even in these late booki of the Mfllada- 
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Gathas may possibly date back to the Vedic period,^* others 
should perhaps be regarded as a preliminary stage of epic 
poetry ; but the collection as we find it in the Jfttaka* 
tthayanDana, cannot as such, be the “earliest” collection of 
Indian fables, fairy tales and narratives, as has often been 
affirmed. 

Nevertheless, we are obliged to take our stand on this very 
JatakatthavaDuana, the only Jataka-text known hitherto, for' 
the following account of the contents of this collection of 
Buddhist tales, which is of the utmost importance not only 
for the history of Indian Literature, but also for the history 
of the literature of the world. The “ stories of the present *’ 
it is true, can certainly be left aside. They are sometimes 
only duplicates of the “stories of the past,” sometimes foolish 
and entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives 
which have been borrowed from other parts of the canon, 
e.g. Vinayapitaka, Suttanipata, Apadana, or from other 
commentaries. So much the more valuable are the actual 
Jatakas or the “ stories of the past.” 

Among the Jatakas of our collection, far more than 500, 


pafiba^ deviations from the JAtaka book oocar in the quoted J&takas» shows the uncertainty 
of the transmission. The circumstance that a few Jataka verses occur in PataHjali^s 
MahSbhftfya, and that the language of the latter shows points of contact with the language 
of the Jfttakas (P. Kielhorn JRAS 1898, 17 ff. and R. G. BhandarJcat in 00 IX, London 
1892, 1, 421 ff.), would indicate that some of the JAtakas originated in the 2nd century 
B.C. 

*) For inatancei if Lildera (Festschrift Windisch, pp. 228 ff,) has proved that some 
of the Giithfts of JAtakas Nos. 377 and 487, having reference to Svetaketu, who is familiar 
to us from the Upani^ads, date back to the Vedic period, then the statement is only true 
of these particular GflthAs, and we are not warranted to make the generalisation that the 
GathA poetry of the JAtakas forms the oonneoting*Unk between the Vedic Akhyana and 
the epic poetry.” 

*) Oldenherg, in his researches as to the style of the JAtakas (NGGW 1918, 499 ff.j 
1919, 61 £f.) comes to the oonolusion that the JAtaka GAthfts represent a more anoient type 
of poetry than the epic. He is compelled to admit, however, that it is not possible tp 
decide for certain whether that type which is more primitive as regards development is, ^ 
at the same time, al^ the earlier as regards actual chronology • 
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in number, all kinds and forms of narrative composition 
are represented. First, as regards the form, we find: 1. 
•Narratives in prose with fable verses, fairj>tale stanzas, or 
aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses easily 
join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole 
that we cannot but assume that in these cases tl|^e Jatakattha* 
vann^na used good old traditions for the prose also. 
2. Ballads, (a) in dialogue form,®* (6) in a mixture of 
conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose which 
we find in the Jatakatthavannana, is, as a rule in these cases, 
the entirely superfluous and insipid fabrication of some com- 
mentator, and, as a matter of fact, is not infrequently in 
actual contradiction to the verses. 3. Longer narratives, 
beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which prose 
narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. 
Here prose is indispensable, but the prose of the Jatakatthavan- 
nanS is not a faithful copy of the original prose, but greatly 
enlarged on and disfigured by commentatorial additions.®* 
4. Collections of sayings on any subject, and 6. Regular 


There are 547 aumbers ia the J^ataka book. But as, in some of these numbers, 
several narratives are included, while others only contain references to later Jfttakas, and 
as sometimes the same narratives recur in different versions, the figure 547 does not agree 
exactly with the actual number of Jatakas. The Gulla-Niddesa (p. 80) speaks of 500 
Jft takas. , Fa-hien, too (Beoord of the Buddhist Kingdoms, transl. by J. Oxford, 

1886, p. 106), speaks of pictures illustrating “ 500 Jatakas ** which he had seen in Ceylon. 
Of. B. M. Sarua, Ind. Hist. Qu. II, 1926, pp. 623 ff. 

*) Dramatic as many of these ballads are — L. Feer (JA 1895, s. 9, t, V, pp. 47 ff ), 
for instance, calls the Ohaddanta-Jitaka (Ko. 514) ** un veritable drame/* and the same 
could be said of many other Jatakas — we can scarcely look upon them as ** dramas ’’ in 
the troe sense of the word. What has been said above, p. 59 ff, regarding the ballads 
of the Saxpjuttanik&ya may be applied to these ballads also. 

») It is impossible to deny, as A- B. Ketth does (JBAS 1911, 979 ff, j 1912, 436 ff.) 
that the Jfttakas belong to the type of composition which consists of prose and verse ; 
neithw can we agree with Oldenherg (NGGW 1911, p, 444*«JPTS 1910.1912, p. 22, but see 
note 8) in speaking of the prose-and -verse type as ** almost the only prevailing one ** in the 
J'atakaSy even if we emphasize the almost.’* Nor can we say with Oharpentier (ZPMG 
66, 1018, pp. 41 f.) that “ in general “ the Jstaka prose rests on ancient tradition, bnt only 
itbai thto ik som^^ the pasa 0harp$ntier (WZKM 27, 1913, pp. 92 f.) repeats his 
idW»i»10b, thottgh 
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epics, or epic fragments. In the latter two cases, the prose 
in the book is again a superfluous commentary, and mostly 
spiritless into the bargain. 

As regards the contents, we find in the'Jatakas : 1. Fables, 
most of which, like Indian fables in general, aim at teaching 
Niti, i.e. worldly wisdom. Only a few of them have the moral 
tendency as evinced in the ascetic poetry, and only a very few 
are genuinely Buddhist. 2. Fairy tales, including many 
animal fairy tales, almost entirely in the style of the European 
popular fairy tales, and without the remotest reference to 
Buddhism. Only in a few cases have they been furnished 
with a Buddhist tendency, so to speak “ Buddhistised,” and 
some few may also be purely Buddhist inventions. 3. Short 
anecdotes, humorous tales and jokes, which have nothing 
Buddhist about them. 4. Novels and even long romances 
abounding in adventures, and sometimes with a greater or 
lesser number of narratives within the story. Here, too, there 
is nothing Buddhist, except that the hero is the Bodhisatta. 
6. Moral narratives. 6. Sayings, and 7. Pious legends, all 
of which are only partly of Buddhist origin, while many of 
them belong to the common property of Indian ascetic poetry. 
Thus we can scarcely be much mistaken in saying that far more 
than one half of all the Jatakas, if we omit the commentary, 
is not of Buddhist origin. The explanation of this fact lies 
near at hand. The Buddhist monks were recruited from all 
classes ; hence, there were many among them who were 
quite familiar with the popular tales and anecdotes of the 
workers, artisans and especially merchants ; others, who knew 
well the old bal.ads and heroic songs of the warriors and yet 
others, who had often heard the sacred legends and myths of 
the Brahmans and forest hermits. When they became monks, 
they endeavoured as far as possible to connect these memories 
with the monkish and purely religious traditions. Now, it is 
pretdsely this which makes these J&takas of so much greater 
importance in the history of Indian literature. The Buddhist 
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preaching monks crammed into the Jataka book everything 
that pleased them and their audience. As in contents and 
form, so in extent also, the Jatakas are very varied. By the 
side of short stories which hardly occupy half a printed page, 
there are extensive compositions of very many pages, some of 
which could equally well be called independent books.*^ 

In the first sections, which contain the shorter Jatakas, 
we find most of the fables. Here again we meet with the 
hypocritical cat, which devours the mice, while pretending to 
be a pious ascetic.*’ Here we also find numerous {fables, 
which recur in other Indian narrative works, Tantrakhyayika, 
Faficatantra, etc., and not a few of those fables of the world’s 
literature whose home is difficult to determine, because they 
have become equally at home in the East and in the West. 
How the lion and the bull, the two friends, are 'separated by 
the jackal and kill each other, is told in Jataka No. 349, in 
agreement with the frame narrative of Book 1 of the 
Tantrakhyayika. The Jataka book has several variants of the 
delightful story of the monkey which outwits the crocodile, 
which forms the frame story of Book IV of the Tantrakhya- 
yika,*’ As in iEsop’s fable, the ass in Jataka No. 189 has 
clothed himself in a lion’s skin, while the Tantrakhyayika 


») The numerous allusions in the Jataka book, of ome Jataka to another, pre- 
ceding as well as later ones, seems to me to confirm that the single Jatakas wore in exis- 
tence as independent texts long before they were combined to form a large collection. The 
long Jatakas of the last books, in particular, which in their turn are divided into sections, 
and to which reference is often made in earlier short Jatakas, were surely originally inde- 
pendent poems. 0/. J. Dutoit, JStakazitate in den Jfttakatexten, in Festschrift Kuhn, 346 ff. 

•) Jftt. No. 128. The verse : “If one constantly raises aloft the banner of reli- 
gion, like the raised sign of an inn, but sins in secret, it is called a cat’s vow,” agrees 
literally with Mah&bh. V, 160, 18, and has also found its way into the law books (Mann 

196 } Vi^^iu 93, 8). Of, above, Vol. I, p. 406. 

») Nos. 67, 208. Benfey, Pantsohatantra I, 420 ft. This fable has also been found 
among the 8ttabelis in Africa, s. E. Kohler, GGA., 1870, p. 1658 ; Kleinere Sobriften, I, 
616, and JVvznfce, WZKM., 7, 1893, 216 f., 384 f. The frame-story of Book 11 of thh 
Tjfcntiikbyfiyifea* too, has a parallel in Jftt. No. 206, and there is a veiy bbautiful relief 
this oh the Bharhut StBpa (Cnnningham, ? 1 . 27 , Fig. 9). 
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gives him a panther’s skin, and the Fahcatantra and Hito- 
padesa a tiger’s skin. Other well-known fables are those 
of the jackal which praises the crow’s beautiful voice, and 
thereby gains some nice fruit ; of the ox, which envies the 
pig on account of its good food, until he hears that the pig is 
being fattened only for the slaughter ; of the cunning 
crane or ibis which pretends to lead the fishes into pleasant 
waters, but devours them all, until at last he receives his well 
merited punishment from the crab of the parrot which is 
to watch over the chastity of a frivolous wife, and is killed 
by her for its indiscretion.*^ The fable of the dancing 
peacock which, by its impudent dance, forfeits its bride, the 
daughter of the bird-king,®* is an ancient one. As the fable 
was already represented on a relief of the StQpa of Bharhut 
in the 3rd century B.C., it must already at that time have 
been a Jataka. Another relief on the same Stupa is an 


») Jat. No. 294. In No. 295 it is, conversely, the crow which flatters the jackal, 
thereby obtaining a morsel of ox carrion. In La Fontaine, Fables, I, 2, the fox praises 
the raven’s beautiful voice, and thus obtains the cheese, 

•) J4t. No. 30, variant No. 286; Benfey, Pantschatantra I, 228 f. 1. Schefteloivitz 
in ZB., VII, 1926, pp. 284 f. 

Jftt, 88. Benfey, Pantschatantra I, 174 ff. ; Tautrftkhyayika I, 5; La Fontaine, 
Fables, X, 4, A gypsy version ZD MG. 42, 122 f. 

*) J«t, No. 198 (c/. No. 146) ; recurs in “Arabian Nights,” “ Gesta Komanorum.” 
“ Sindbad,” and in Chaucer (Wife of Bath I, 231). C/. JRAS., 1890, p. 604. 

®) Jat. No, 32. The fable seems to have migrated very early viA Persia to Greece, 
where Herodotus (VI, 130) wove it into the history of Hippokleides. The hypothesis of 
0. H. Tawney (Journal of Philology XII, 1883, p. 121) that the story was brought to India 
by the Greeks when they ruled in Bactria, seems to me improbable, because it is more 
feasible for a fable to bo transferred to human conditions, than for a fable to bo made 
out of an anecdote. Moreover, the peacock, which, when it dances, bares its hind.quar- 
ters, is proverbially known in India as the type of shamelessness. Of. Bohtlinglc, Indische 
SprHohe No. 6233; Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, 280; J. G. V. Bahn, Sagwissenschaftliche 
Studien, Jena 1876, p. 69. S. J. Warren, in “Hermes,” Vol. 29, 1894, pp. 476 f. says : 
“ The details of the story as told by Herodotus are so exceptional, they are so reminiscent 
of an Indian svayamvara, where the maiden or the father selects a husband from among 
the assembled suitors* that one would assume Oriental origin, were it not for the, fact 
that Herodotus nai^ted it all with such convincing certaipty as if it had actpaljy taken 
plaoe/^ ‘ . 
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illastration to Jataka No. 383, which relates in four verses, 
how the cat, by flattering the cock and promising to be his sub- 
missive wife, endeavours to get him into her power. But the 
cock sees through her cunniag, and drives her away. In 
three verses, the genuinely Buddhist doctrine is extracted 
from it : like the cat, so do crafty women act, when they want 
to seduce men, but the sage is equal to them, as the cock was 
equal to the cat. One of the few fables decidedly Buddhist in 
origin, is No. 278. Here the Bodhisatta is reborn as a 
buffalo, and as such exhibits unbounded patience : an 
impertinent monkey climbs on his back, befouls him, seizes 
him by the horns and does all kinds of mischief to him. Then 
the monkey does the same to another buffalo and is 
killed by him. In this way, as the prose commentary 
expressly says, the Bodhisatta preserves his virtue of patience, 
and yet the monkey is punished.*^ 

Closely related to the fable is the animal fairy tale, 
a few beautiful examples of which are to be found in the 
Jataka book. There is delightful humour in the story of the 
jackal All-tooth (Sabbadatba) : 

This jackal uses a magic spell, which he has heard accidentally, for 
Doaking all four-footed creatures subject to him. In his arrogance he 
decides to go to war against the King of Benares. A lion had to stand 
on the backs of two elephants, and on the back of the former the jackal 
seated himself with the female jackal whom he had made his first queen, 
and thus, with great pomp, he marched towards the city of Benares. 
Impudently be challenges the king to yield his kingdom ; all are in great 
terror, but through the cunning of the domestic priest (who is the 
Bodhisatta) the jackal with his animal host is annihilated. Then the 
people of Benares rush out of the city gate, in order to fetch meat, which, 
in a most un-Buddhistic manner, the Bodhisatta has told theda to do, 
and What they cannot eat they dry. “ At that time,” thus concludes the 

ibiiS in a fresco to a oave-teniple of Ajanta, s. John 

in the Bnddhist Oare-Teihples of Ajanta, ljpnacw% I*; l*f., 
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JStaka, in the true manner of the genuine animal fairy tales, “ the drying 
of meat is supposed to have originated.” 

More numerous than the purely animal fairy tales are the 
fairy tales ot animals and human beings,’ in which the animals, 
as a rule, cut a better figure than the people, as, in the 
fairy tale of the wise partridge, which has learned the Vedas 
from a celebrated teacher. Many youths come to it in order 
to learn. The lion and the tiger are among its friends. It 
Jives in a golden cage and is guarded by a lizard. One day 
there comes a wicked ascetic who has an interesting past 
career (he was formerly a porter, a hawker, a juggler, a 
hunter, a fencer, a bird-catcher, corn-measurer, dice-player 
and hangman’s assistant), kills the young of the lizard and also 
the partridge, and, as a punishment, is torn to pieces by the 
tiger This class includes more especially those fairy tales, 
so widespread in universal literature, of grateful animals and 
ungrateful man, of which there are several in our collection. 
One of the prettiest is No. 73 : 

There was once a king who. had a wicked son, called Prince Rascal. 
He was like a poisonous snake, never spoke a pleasant word to anyone, and 
was ” like grit in the eye.” Once when he wishes to bathe during a great 
storm, the people bring him out into the river in order to let him drown. 
But he escapes on to a tree trunk in company with a snake, a rat and a 
parrot. All the four are palled out of the water by an ascetic and taken 
home, where the pious man first attends to the animals as being the 
weaker, and only then attends to the prince. The latter is enraged at 
this. All the three animals promise the ascetic to prove their gratitude 
to him j so also does the prince, while, internally he vows vengeance on 
him. After some time the ascetic wishes to put the rescued ones to a 


No, 241, Translated and discussed by A. Griinwedel^ Buddhistiaohe Kuust in 
Indien^ 2nd Ed.» Berlin, 1900, pp. 53 

*) No, 438, Of, B. Windisch in GariipQjakanmudi, pp. 64 ff and Fick, Soziale 
Gliederang, ate., p, 193 (Social Organisation in North-East India, p. 301 f,). 

*) See also Nos. 482 and 616. Of. Benfey, Pantschatantra I, 193 f£. (where also 
the versions of Basay%hinl, Chap. 3, and the Tibetan KarnaaSataka are translated), 286, 

603; Ii; 128 Kathasarits&ga^^^ 

-17 
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test. The three animals immediately prove their gratitude^ bat the 
prince, who has meanwhile become king, causes the ascetic, as soon as he 
recognises him, to be whipped, and wants to have him executed. At every 
stroke of the whip the latter utters the verse : * 

True is the proverb which says : A log of wood, 

Washed up by the water, is better than many a man/^ 

Questioned by the people regarding what he is saying, he relates 
the story, Thereupon all the people assemble and seize the tyrant, beat 
him to death, and crown the ascetic as king in his place. 

The fairy tales of universal literature include also that 
of the ungrateful wife : 

A man had once saved the life of his wife by giving her his own 
blood to drink. She, however, falls in love with a wretched cripple. In 
order to be able to belong entirely to the latter, she pushes her husband 
down from a hill. He is saved by a lizard, however, and in a strange 
way becomes king, in which capacity he has the opportunity of seeing 
his unfaithful wife again with her cripple lover, and of punishing her,^^ 

World-wide circulation has also been attained by the 
humorously told fairy tale of the king who, by virtue of a 
spell, understands the language of beasts : 

He should not betray the magic spell to any one ; otherwise he must 
die. One day the king laughs at the comical conversation of ants and 
gnats. The queen enquires the cause of his laughter and importunes her 
husband to impart the spell to her, though he tells her that this would 
cause his death. The king is just about to give in to the insistence of 
his inquisitive wife. Then Sakka, the king of gods, appears in the 
form of a goat, and advises the king to give his wife a thrashing ; then 
she will give up her request for the spell. The king follows the advice, 
and the desired effect is produced. 


Jat. Na 193. Of. Benfevt Pautsohatantra I, 436 ff., 11, 803 ff. i and Qaaton Paris 
in ZVV, XllI, 1903, who traces the story in Oriental and Romance fairy-tale literature $ 
ChavanneSf Cinq Cents Contes, No. 12. 

•) J&t. No. 886. Similar in the Arabian Nights (of. Orient und Okzident II, 133 fP.) 
Cfesta l^manoruna (Grftsse 11, p|>. 190 S.). Ito^tding tl^is story, so wi4o-8{>rea4 in 
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We are reminded of the German fairy tales of “ Table 
fill thyself,” and similar magic things, by the fairy tale of the 
three brothers ; the first of these has a magic axe which he 
needs to touch in order to obtain fire- wood, the second a 
drum by whose aid he can conquer all enemies, and the third 
a whey-pot, out of which, when it is turned, a great stream 
of whey issues.*’ A similar fairy tale is that of the youth 
who has wasted his whole fortune, and whose deceased father, 
reborn as the god Sakka, presents him with a pot which 
fulfils all wishes, but which he must take great care of, for 
only so long as the pot exists will he have a sufficiency of 
money. One day, in his intoxication, the youth repeatedly 
hurls the pot into the air in order to catch it again, but 
soon the pot lies smashed on the ground. From that moment 
his good fortune is at an end; he becomes so poor that final- 
ly, as a beggar clothed in rags, he remains lying against a 
wall and dies.®’ 

Although so many fairy tales have found their way from 
India to the West, yet there can scarcely he any doubt that 
conversely, many a foreign fairy tale has wandered to India. 
That is possibly so, for instance, in the case of the mariners’ 
fairy tales, which tell of shipwrecks and all kinds of strange 
sea-adventures. The female demons (Yakkhinis), who lure 
the shipwrecked men and delight them with their love, in 
order to kill and devour them later, at once recall the Sirens 
and beings like Circe and Calypso.®’ A weird mixture of 


the literature of the world, see also Bertel, Das Paiicatantra, pp, 284 f, ; J, J, Meyer, Das 
Weib im altindisohen Epos, 376, Zachariae also refers me to Kuhn, Barlaam und Jossaph, 
p. 81; K.Kdhler, Kl, Schriften II, 610 f.; Ill, 539; Linguistic Survey of India VIII, 1, 
pp. 410 f, and others, 

') J«t. No. 186. Of. Qrimm, Kinder-und Hausm&rchen Nos. 86 and 54. 

®) M. Gaater, JR AS., 1897, pp. 379 f. and Alfred Forke, Die indischen M«rchon und 
ihre Bedeutung fiir die vergleichende MErohenforschung, Berlin 1911, pp, 8 f . ; compare 
with it Uhland*s well-known ballad “Das Glilok von Bdenhall.** 

») Valfthassa-Jataka, No. 196. The shipwrecked men are rescued by a winged 
Chorse (the Bodhisatta). Of. Divyftvndana, pp. 120, 624 j Kftraijdavyfiha, p. 62 ; NSy&» 
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popular fairy tale and moral narrative is the Jataka of 
Mittavindaka, who experiences wonderful adventures at sea, 
enjoys himself with ghostly women in magnificent palaces 
on islands in the middle of the ocean, and finally, because 
of his insatiable desire, or, according to a second version, 
because he ill-treated his mother, goes to a hell, where a 
wheel with sharp knives unceasingly revolves on his head.^’ 

In the fairy tales of man-eating giants too, genuine 
popular fairy tale motifs mingle with moral tendencies. 
These cannibal fairy tales are associated with the name of 
King Kalmasapada, familiar from Brahmanical literature, 
who became a cannibal through a curse The real point 
of the Buddhist narrative however, is that the pious King 
Sutasoma is caught by the cannibal and again released by 
him, in order to redeem his promise to a Brahman, but again 
returns to the monster to be devoured, according to his pro- 
mise, whereupon the cannibal, touched by such a love of 
truth, is converted.**' 


dhammakahSo IX ; Charpentier, JA., 1910, s. 10, t. XVI, pp. 606, 608; WZKM,, 27, 1913, 
p. 93 Other Mariners’ fairy-tales are No. 463 (of clever Supparaka who, in spite of his 
blindness, is made first stoorsman, and bears himself splendidly) and No. 360 (of Garuda, 
who plays at dice with the kino^ and elopes with his wife, with whom the royal sinjBier 
after he has suffered shipwreck and has been cast on to the island of Garuda, later enjoys 
himself). 

') In 0 . 439, with the variants and fragments belonging to it, Nos. 41, 82, 104 and 
369. Cf. KathSsaritsagara 56, 141 ff. L. Feer (JA., 1878, s. 7, t. XI, pp. 360 ff. ; 1892, s. 8, 
t. XX, pp. 185 ff.) has dealt with all the various Pali and Sanskrit versions of this fairy- 
tale. 

*) The numerous Buddhistic versions of this Jataka No, 537 in Pali, Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan literature, and its fore-runners in the epio-puranic tradition, have 
been treated in detail by K, Watanahey in JPTS., 1909, pp. 236 ff. Cf. Charpentier in 
WZKM.,23, 1909, p. 161, note 3 ; 24, 1910. p. 396 note. PauoHni (G8AI., 26, 324) also 
refers to H. Kern, in Versl. en Meded. der Kon, Akad. van Wetensoh., Afd, Letterk. IV, 
11, pp. 170 ff, J. S. Speyer^ and after him R, Qarhe (Contributions of Buddhism to 
Christianity, Chicago 1911, pp. 42 ff. and Indien und das Christen turn, Tubingen 1914. 
pp. l6i*Hl) seek to establish a connection between the Christian legend of Saint Christo* 
pher and this J&taka j but the two legends have nothing in comihon but the conversion 
of a cannibal giant; the Christian legend bears no trace of the actual nucleus of 
the Buddhist fairy*tale» See also H. GUntert Buddha in der abendlftndisohen Legende ? 
Xeipssig 1922, pp. f 
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Superhuman beings of all kinds, snake and bird deities 
(Nagas and Garucjas), Yakkhas, Kinnaras and so on, play 
a large part in the fairy tales. Some of these Jatakas have 
been elaborated into long fairy-tale compositions, Jatakas 
like No. 60-1!, of the pair of Kinnaras who are in deep mourn- 
ing, because they have been separated for one single night, 
or No. 485, of the Kinnara woman, who weeps so long for 
her beloved, who was shot by a king, until, through an elixir 
of life, he comes to life again, are really lyrico-dramatic 
fairy-tale compositions, in which the lyrical element prevails. 
A longer fairy-tale composition in prose and verse with 
inserted narratives is Jataka No. 432, where the Bodhisatta 
is reborn as the son of a horse-headed man-eating Yakkha 
woman. Jataka No. 543, which betrays itself as having been 
originally an independent work by its being divided into 8 
sections (Khandas), is a long composition, of a mixture of 
prose and verse, dealing with the world of the Nagas and 
Garudas, a strange mixture of popular fairy tale motifs and 
Buddhist dogmatics. The Vidhurapandita Jataka,®^ the 
hero of which is the wise Vidhura, the minister of the Kuru 
king, is a real epic in 6 sections (Khapdas) This Vidhura, 
who recurs several times in the Jataka book, is none other 
than Vidura, known to us from the Mahabharata, the half- 
brother and wise counsellor of Dhrtara§tra, who already in 
the epic appears as a knower of fables, parables and wise 
sayings,*^ Through this name, as well as the lifelike descrip- 
tion of a game of dice, this Jataka is in some way related to 


*) Kinnaras are semi-hninan winged beings. Regarding the representation of 
them in Buddhist painting and sculpture, see QrUnwedelt Buddhist. Kunst in Indien, 
pp. 44 ff. 

*) Jataka No. 645. English translation by Cowell and Bouse, Vol. VI, pp. 126-166. 
R. F. St Andrew 8t, John^ JRAS., IB96, 441-475, has translated the Jataka according to a 
slightly diverging Barman version. It is also to bo found in the Chinese Tripitaka, s. 
Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, 111, p. 100. 

») Of. above, Vol. I, pp. 328, 406, 408, 426, 472. We meet with Vidhura also in 
Thera/3;ath& 1188 and Majjhimanikaya, 50. 
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the Mahabharata, and is therefore of especial interest. Even 
taken on its own merits, however, it is an epic fairy tale com- 
position of no slight poetic value. 

The numerous short and often very witty anecdotes of 
the Jataka book, have originally even less connection with 
Buddhism than the fables and fairy tales have. The ancient 
Indians were just as fond of laughing at all kinds of fooleries as 
we are of laughing at the silly tricks of the “ wise men of 
Gotham,” and the like. This is proved by narratives such 
as that of the son who, wishing to kill a mosquito on the 
head of his sleeping father, shatters the father’s skull ; or 
of the monkeys who are to \»ater the trees, and do this 
by pulling* up every tree by the roots, in order to 
see which requires more water and which less.’*^ The 
fool is not infrequently a priest or a monk. Thus a Brahman 
mendicant monk comes to a place where two rams are fighting 
each other. As he sees the one ram jumping backwards before 
him, he imagines that the ram knows good manners, and wants 
to honour him. A merchant warns him that the ram is only 
taking a run prior to attack ; but already the animal comes 
running forward and knocks the monk over, who cries out 
lamentingly : “ Help ! a saint is being murdered.*’ There is 
grim humour in the story of the wicked king Mahapifigala 
(No. 240) : 

This king was a great tyrant. When he died, the whole of Benares 
rejoiced — only the doorkeeper weeps. The Bodhisatta asks him the reason, 
and he replies : “ I am not weeping because MahSpihgala is dead, for every 
time he came down from the palace or went up, he gave me eight blows on 
the head, as with a sledge-hammer. Now 1 am afraid that, when he is in 


i) JSt. No. 44, with variant No. 45. Of. Senfey, Pantschatantra I, 283, 292 f. ; II, 
164 II. r I'O Fontaine, Pabies VIII, 10. 

*) J&t. No. 46, illustrated on the stupa of Bhirhnt. 

») J5t. No. 824. A coarse joke, in which the avarice of the Brahmans is ridiculed, 
is to be found In J&takaNo. 113. The fact that it is not everyone who can profit by good 
advice, is discovered bytan over-wise asoetio at his own cost, in JSt. No. StO. 
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the other world, he will do the same to Yama, and Yama will send him 
back to earth, and then I will get my eight blows of the fist again, there- 
fore I am weeping/’ The Bodhisatta consoles him : “ The dead man will 

not return, he has been thoroughly burnt, the pyre has been extinguished 
with water, and the earth round about it has been well replaced.” 

Highly sarcastic is the anecdote of the monkey, who has 
stayed for some time in the palace of a king, who then sets 
him free. When he reaches his eomr>anions again, they sur- 
round him and wish to know how tnmgs go on in the world of 
human beings, of whose daily life he must have seen a great 
deal. The monkey describes the life of man in two verses : 

“ ‘ The gold is mine, the precious gold ! ’ so cry they, night and day : 

These foolish folk cast never a look upon the holy way. 

There are two masters in the house ; one has no beard to wear. 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair ; 

His price is told in countless gold ; he plagues all people there.” 

Then the monkeys do not want to hear any more, they 
cover their ears and run away. (Jat. No. 219.) Remarkable 
on account of its relation to Greek literature, is the anecdote of 
the woman whose husband, son and brother are to be executed, 
and who is offered bv the king the choice of the life of one of 
her three relatives. She decides for the brother, giving as a 
reason that she could easily obtain a husband and a son, but 
could never again obtain a brother. The same anecdote is 
told by Herodotus of the wife of Intaphernes, and Sophocles 
lets Antigone argue in the same way. The same idea recurS' 
in India in the Ramayapa, in connection with an old Indian 
proverb which says that one can have everything in the world 
more easily than a real brother. The anecdote, therefore, is 
very old in India as well as in Greece ; but it is just as little 
characteristJjjally Indian as specifically Greek, so that it can 
'hardly be determined where its actual home is to be found. 


Tranalated by W, H. D, 
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Only it seems certain to me that it could not have originated 
twice.^> 

This anecdote belongs to a class of narratives, which are 
just as popular in the narrative literature of all peoples, as 
those of foolish tricks, namely the narratives of ultra 
cleverness or skill, which finds expression in clever answers, 
especially answers to riddles, or in the skilful accomplishment 
of difficult tasks, or in wise judgments or in the accomplish- 
ment of wonderf m 1 works of art. We find numerous narra- 
tives of this kind in the Jataka book, and many of them belong 
to universal literature. One of these, for instance, is the story 
of the wise judge, who gives all kinds of “Solomon- like” judg- 
ments, whereby he rescues a poor fellow — who unintentionally 
lames a horse, and causes a pregnant woman to have an abor- 
tiot», and so on — and at the same time answers several riddles 
put by animals and men.®’ An artist, who can turn his hand 
to anything, is the hero of the charming Kusajataka 
(No. 631) : 

Kusa, the son of King Okkaka, is as ngly as he is clever and wise. As 
he wishes to marry, he makes a most beautiful image of a woman in gold, 
and declares that he will only marry a girl who is as beautiful as the golden 
image. The image is taken from town to town, and at last Pabh&vatl, 
the daughter of the Madda king is discovered, who is as beautiful as the 
image. She is given in marriage to Kusa. Owing to the prince’s ugli- 
ness, however, the queen-mother makes the condition that the married 
couple shall, till the conception, meet only at night. However, they can- 
not overcome the desire to see each other, and by various means they at 


0 No. 67. Of. Herodotus, lit, 119. Sophocles, Antigone, 909 to 912. PUchslf 
in Hermes, Yol. 28, 1893, 465 ff., believes that the anecdote is of Indian ongin j Th, 
ffoeldelce^ in the same journal, VoU 29, 1894, 155 f,, is in favour of Peisian origin j B. O. 
jfrawfee, Theolog. Literaturzeitnng, 1914, p. 166, is for Perso-Indian,V,^pd 0* H, Tawney, 
Ind. Ant, X, 18SI, 370 f., for Greek origin, 

*) Jflt, No. 267, translated in German v’erse by J. J. Meyer^ Kftvyasaipgraha, pp. 
46 The same story is retold after the Tibetan Dsanglun by Benfey^ Pantsohatantrai 
393 ft., and traced tlirongh universal literature down to Shakespeare’s **MerohantDf: 

Yatiioe/V Of, also jSWv 
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last succeed in seeing each other, which results in the princess’s return to 
her parents, because she cannot bear such an ugly husband. But Kusa is 
filled with longing for his wife, and determines to win her back at all costs. 
He sets out on the journey to Sagala, where the princess is staying. There 
he attracts the king’s attention, first as a musician, by his beautiful lute* 
playing, then as a potter by marvellously formed figures, next as a basket* 
maker by valuable fans, again as a gardener by a magnificent garland, and 
finally as a cook by preparing a bone in such a way that a pleasant frag* 
ranee is difEused through the whole town ; he succeeds in coming into the 
presence of the princess, but is each time repulsed by her 
with scorn and contempt. Then Sakka sends seven kings who court 
PabhSvatl, and King Madda is in great perplexity ; for if he were to give 
his daughter in marriage to one of the kings, the others would make war on 
him. Therefore he explains to the princess that he will have her cut into 
, seven pieces, in order to give each of the seven kings a piece of her. In 
her terror she flees to Kusa, who is staying in the palace as a cook, and 
throws herself at his feet on the dirty floor of the kitchen. Kusa, the 
artist, now proves himself to be a great hero also. In the twinkling of an 
eye he conquers all the seven kings and captures them ; but as he is just 
as good as he is clever, he causes the king to give them his seven un- 
married daughters in marriage. He himself returns home with his newly- 
recovered Pabhavatl,*) 

In a shorter narrative the Bodhisatta is a master of the 
smith’s craft, and obtains in marriage, the beautiful daughter 
of a smith, by fashioning a marvellous needle, enclosed 
in such a fine case, that the smiths of the village take 
the case to be the needle.^^ The Maha-Ummagga Jataka 
(No. 646) is, as it were, a reservoir of such stories of extraordi- 
nary cleverness and art. This is a lengthy romance in which 
numerous anecdotes, riddles and narratives are included, truly 
a popular book such as we still find in India to-day, which is 
of especial interest because it exhibits points of contact with 


A Singhalese version of this tale has been translated into English by Th. Steele^ 
An Eastern Love Story, London, 1871. 

*} jAt. No. 887. In a Chinese version of the story, the artistio smith makes suoh 
fine needles that they float on the water, similarly in the Sanskrit DivySvadSna. Of, 
A, Sehie/neff Indisohe Kflnstleranekdoten, M41anges asiatiqnes, VII (1^76), pp. 619 fl. 

18 
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the stories of the wise Ahiqar (Haikar or Heykar in 
'the “Arabian Nights” and with the “Life of JBsop” of 
■ Planudes.^> 

The hero of this JStaka is Mahosadha, who already as a boy, gives 
proof of great wisdom, and especially proves himself to be a clever judge. 
Thus, like King Solomon, he determines to which of two quarrelling women 
4h^ , child belongs, by allowing mother-love to decide. He draws a line on 
the ground and lays the child in the middle, ordering the one woman to 
pull the child by the hands and the other by the feet, so that it shall belong 
to the one who pulls it over the line to herself. They begin to pull and the 
child cries. Then the real mother lets go of the child, whereby the dispute 
is, of course, settled,^) Whatever riddles and puzzling tasks the king 
may wish to have solved, Mahosadha is never at a loss. By laying a pole 
in the water and seeing which is the heavier end, he determines where the 
root and where the top of the tree was, out of which the pole has been 
made. Like a modern anthropologist, by observation of the sutures, he 
distinguishes between a male and female skull. He can also distinguish 
male from female snakes. When the king requires to have sent to him a 
white bullock with horns on its legs and a hump on its head, which raises 
its voice after three notes, nobody except Mahosadha knows that the king 
wants a white cock. The king commands that cooked rice shall be brought 
to him under the following conditions: it must be cooked without rice, 
without water, without a pot, without a stove, without fire and without 
fire-wood, and may not be carried across the street either by a man or a 
woman. Mahosadha accomplishes this also. The king asks for a string 


j) Of, Benfey, Kleine Schriften II, 192 and B. JUetwncr, ZDMG 48,174 ff. ; V. 
Jagic and E. Kuhn in Byzantin, Zeitschr. I, 1892, 107 ff., 127 ff.; Th, Zachariae, ZVV 17, 
1907, 174 ff. (of. 16, 139 ; 145) ; WZKM 26, 1912, pp. 418 ff.j 30, 151 ff. ; Kleine Schriften, 
Bonn und Leipzig 1920, pp, 66 ff. j M, Bloomfield, JAOS36, 1916, pp. 66 ff. 

This “ Solomon*s judgment forms the nucleus of the Chinese play “ Hoei-la^* 
ki or the chalk circle.” It may be regarded as certain that this anecdote and the Judg- 
ment of Solomon in I. Kings 3, 16-28, could not have originated independently of each 
other. A, Weber, Indisohe Streifen III, p. 60, regards it as out of the question that the 
Jews had borrowed it from the Indians, similarly Oarbe, Oontributions of Buddhism to 
Christianity, Chicago 1911, p. 12, note 16. On the other hand, Hugo CresBmmn (Deutsche 
Bandsphau, Yol, 33, 1907, pp. 212 ff.) has adduced very good reasons in favour of its Indian 
prigin. Of* also Th, Benfey, Kleine Schriften II, 170 f. j B. KdhUr^ Klexuere Schriften 1, 531 
ff. } H, Guidos, M4lusine, t. IV j R. Bngetmann in Hermes, Vol. 39, 1904, 148 f. j T. W; Bhya 
Darieis, Bttddh, Biriifa Stories, p. xliv ff | ^achanap, Kleine Schrifteu, pp. 150 ff. 
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of sand for his swing. Mahosadha declares himself prepared to produce 
this, onl7 he requests a sample of the old string of sand, in order to make 
it of the same thickness and length. He can also discover the thoughts of 
animals, e.g., of a chameleon. The wise Mahosadha, who, through his dis- 
plays of wisdom, has succeeded in becoming one of the king’s counsellors, 
also chooses for his wife a supremely clever maiden,*) who understands 
all his riddles. In an extremely clever manner, she manages the ministers 
who try to set traps for her and are jealous of Mahosadha. Mahosadha 
also shows himself to be a wise political counsellor in the fight against 
external enemies, and finally proves himself a splendid master-builder also, 
who builds a tunnel whose description reminds us of the most artistic 
Indian ciive structures, such as those of Ajanta,®) 

The remarkable romance, which is, indeed, an indepen- 
dent book in itself,®* concludes with a glorification of 
Mahosadha who, of course, is the Bodhisatta. Apart from the 
fact that it is as the Bodhisatta that Mahosadha possesses his 
great wisdom and skilfulness, there is nothing Buddhistic in 
the whole of the long romance. 

Neither is there much that is Buddhistic to be found in 
the robber tales and other narratives of the Jataka book, in 
which robbers, vagabonds, dice players and courtesans are the 
chief characters. All these narratives are very interesting 
from the point of view of the history of civilisation. The 
Bodhisatta himself is twice a highwayman.^* One of these 
stories relates how, through a magic spell, a Brahman causes a 


Of. Benfey^ Kleine Sohriften IT, 166-223; Die kluge Dime, die indisohen 
MArohen von den klugen BAtsellAsern und ihre verbreitang dber Asien iind Europa ** and 
E. Kmer, Btleinere Sohriften I, 446 ff. 

*) In any case the description presupposes that really magnidcent subterranean 
buildings were familiar to the narrator. 

A Tibetan version, enlarged and deteriorated, of this JAtaka is given from the 
Sandjur by A. Sehiefner, Indische ErzAhlnngen (Melanges Asiatiques, VH, 1876, 673 ff.). 
The Singhalese version : Umraagga JAtaka (The Story of the Tunnel) translated from the 
Singhalese by J. B Tataioare^ London 1912, was not accessible to me. 

*) Jat.ifos. 279 and 318, cf. Kos. 419, 91, 193, 360, We hear of organised robber 
bands, and of entire robber villages. Cf. R. Eick, Social Organisation in North-East India, 
p. 274, i^nd J* J. Meyer in the Introduction to his Qerman translation of Daptjin^s DaA ♦ 
buinAra^Oaritav pp. 14 fif , 82 £E. 
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shower of precious stones to fall, how, for the sake of the 
treasure thus obtained, two gangs of robbers begin to fight 
and kill each other, so that only two remain, and how these 
two also, each wishing to have the sole possession of the trea- 
sure, kill each other — exactly like the rogues in Chaucer's 
“ Pardoner’s Tale.” Great is the number of stories that 
deal with the wickedness of women, a subject which is so 
inexhaustible to Indians. A whole cycle of such stories is 
to be found in Jatakas Nos. 61-66, while the Kungla-Jataka 
(No. 636) combines in one frame a whole collection of stories 
and sayings on the same subject. In endless variety, by ever 
new, sometimes extremely subtle stories, it is attempted to 
prove that every woman is inclined to conjugal infidelity pro- 
vided a seducer is available. An especially subtle story is that 
of the Brahman who, in order to be quite sure, has a girl 
brought up in his house from the moment of her birth, and 
after she has grown up and has become his wife, has her 
strictly guarded in a tower surrounded by seven ramparts, but 
is, after all, deceived by her in the end ; she, however, denies 
her infidelity, and even subjects herself to an ordeal, which 
she cleverly forges.®) In the Ku3i§>la-Jataka, we find, 
among others, the story of Kanha (i.e., Krsna or Draupadl), 
who, not content with her five husbands, commits adultery 
with a hunchbacked dwarf, which causes the Pandavas to 
renounce the world and retire to the Himalaya.®) This 
Jataka, the greater part of which is merely a sermon on the 


0 Jat. No. 48. Of, R. MorrU in Contemporary Review, May ISSl ; 0. H, Tawney in 
Journal of Philology, XII, 1883, 203 ft, 

•) Jfit. No, 62, translated and discussed by Pischel in Philolog. Abhandlungen 
Martin Hertz zum *70. Geburtstag,** Berlin 1888, pp. 74 ff. Of. Ohavann$s^ Cinq Cents 
Contes, Vol. I, No. 116, and J. J, ISeyer^ Isoldes Qottesurteil, Berlin 1914, pp. 112 ff. 

*) Of, above Vol. I, p, 472, The composition of the Kuigi&1a*J&tak% is very 
confused, “ Stories of the present ” and Stories of the past ” being jumbled together, and 
the style, which is, in part, veritable ornate prose with very long compound words, is most 
peculiar, and reminds us of such works as the Divyivadflna. Of. OldenUrg in JPT8 1910. 
1912, p. 26, note 8« 
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wickedness of woman-kind, attributed to Buddha himself, 
also abounds in sayings against women, of which we may quote 
a few especially characteristic ones : 

“ Like poisoned draught or robber fell, crooked as born of stag, 

Like serpent evil-ton gued are they, as merchant apt to brag. 

“ Murderous as covered pit, like Hell’s insatiate maw are they. 

As goblin greedy or like Death that carries all away.” 

“ Women like flames devour their prey. 

Women like floods sweep all away, 

Women are pests, like thorns are they. 

Women for gold oft go astray.” ’) 

Such stories, which were at all times immensely popular in 
India, could, of course, easily have a “ Buddhistic ” tendency 
tacked on to them, and be incorporated in Buddhist sermons. 
For it was only grist to the monks’ mill, if, by such narratives, 
they could prove what a snare and danger every woman is to 
man, and how very carefully one must protect oneself against 
these temptresses. 

Thus these often very immoral tales form the transition 
to the moral tales of the Jataka book. Jataka No. 627®’ 
is a long moral story in the form of a ballad, which is so 
extremely dramatic that one could well imagine it as a short 
drama. 

A prince catches sight of the wondrously beautiful wife of his com- 
mander-in-chief AhipSraka, and falls passionately in love with her. But 
when he hears that she belongs to another, she is unattainable to him* 
In a melancholy, tender lamentation he gives expression to bis feelings. 
AhipSraka, though he loves his wife dearly, is prepared to yield her to the 
king, as he fears for the health of the latter. But the king refuses to 
commit a sin. In a most excellent, extremely dramatic dialogue, the king 


Translated by H. T. franoU. 

*) UianadantI.JStaka, of. Zaehariae, Bets. Beitr. 4, 3?S S. 
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and his cotatnauder-iQ-chief vie with each other in nobility. Virtue finally 
triumphs, and the king renounces. 

Some of the moral tales (as well as some of the fables) 
have an avowed pedagogical aim, and look as though they had 
been composed for children. Of this kind, for instance, is 
No. 481, of the Bodhisatta as a wise parrot, which not only eats 
rice from the field, but also carries some away in his beak, 
and in answer to the enquiry for his reason for doing this, 
replies : “ I pay a debt, I give a loan, I lay down a treasure,” 
meaning that he brings food to his old parents, nourishes his 
young ones, and gives food to other weak birds. 

The Consolatory stories,” with a few of which we have 
already met in the Mahabharata, are a kind of moral narra- 
tives.^^ The subject of but two such stories shall be given here : 

No, 852. A man is inconsolable at the death of his father. Then the 
man^s son is seen standing in front of a dead ox and giving it grass and 
water. The man naturally thinks his son has gone mad, but the latter 
says : Here are at least still a head, feet and tail, so that the ox might be 
able to get up again ; but there is no longer either head, hand or foot of 
my grand-father’s, it is you who seem to have lost your senses as you weep 
continually at his grave.’^ Thereupon the father is comforted. 

No. 451. Kanha (the Krsaa of the legend) is inconsolable at the death 
of his son. Then his brother Ghata pretends to be mad, and runs through 
the town, crying : Give me the hare ! Kanha asks him what it is he 
wants. Ghata replies : “ The hare in the moon.” Kanha shows him that 
he is asking an impossibility, but Ghata declares that he too is asking an 
impossibility when he mourns for his son who is long dead, and wants to 
have him back. These words cure Kanha of his paternal grief, ^ 


See above, Vol. I, pp 395 ff,, 412 f. 

This is a dialogae between the father and the son in eight verses, the meaning 
of which is quite clear even without the prose. On the stupa of Bharhut there is a very 
beautiful relief (Ou^nningham, Stupa of Bharhut, PI. 47, Pig. 3), showing how the youth 
gives the cow grass to eat, and his father stands behind him. The same story in the 
Petavatbhu, a, Bimala Charan Law, The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 
Oaloutta 1923, pp. 21 f . 

This, too, is a ballad in the form of a dialogae. The prose, which oontains a 
detericffftted form of the is only a commentary. Of. above p. 119 note, 2 and 

Vpl. I, pp. 471 1 Nol 872 also is a consolatory story. 
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The same purpose as these consolatory stories, namely to 
comfort those who sorrow for the departed, is pursued also by 
the consolatory verses of lUma in the Dasaratha Jataka 
(No. 461), which were probably taken from an old Rama- 
ballad.^’ Apart from the prose commentary, this Jataka does 
not really contain any narrative at all, but only moral sayings. 
In the same way, Jataka No. 612, for instance, is nothing but 
a collection of sayings. Though the prose does relate a legend 
of the origin of the vice of drink, this legend is nothing but a 
silly commentators’ invention. Only tbe verses are old which, 
for the edification of a king, describe, in forceful language, the 
frightful consequences of the drinking of spirituous liquor, 
verses which will delight the heart of every abstainer. The 
ironically used refrain “Therefore buy a full jug of this drink” 
seems, however, to have been taken from an old drinking 
song. The dialogue between the Kuru-king Yudhitthila 
(Yudhi^thira) and his wise counsellor Vidhura (Vidura) on the 
question of who is a “true Brahman,” which could just as well 
be in the Suttanipata,®^ also belongs to gnomic poetry. 
The commentator associates the Mabamahgala-Jataka 
(No. 463) with the Mafigala-Sutta, but in reality it is a collec- 
tion of sayings, which do not answer the question “ What is 
the best Mahgala ? ” but rather the question “ What is happi- 
ness?”®^ The sayings are by no means entirely Buddhistic, 
but correspond more to the Brahmanical ideal of life. Thus 
also the sayings in Jataka No. 473 in reply to the question as 
to how one can recognise a true friend, are not Buddhistic at 


') See above, Vol* I, pp. 608 ff. Oa Ghmese-Buddbist versions of the Dasaratha« 
JAtaka and the Eftma story, see Yol. 1, p. 513. 

Jat, No. 495, translated by Fich, Soziale Gliuderung, etc., pp. 140 ff. (Social 
Organisation, etc., pp. 216 ff.), who has also already referred to the Yase^^ha.Sutta of the 
Suttanipfita, . 

In tbo opmtnentary , the ** MahSmaAgala-Sotta” is mentioned, hot not tbe Khndda- 
kapil^ha or the SnttanipSta, in both of which the. Sutta appears. See above, p. 78, note I, 
and p. 70. 
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all, but, on the contrary, resemble those which we find in 
Sanskrit gnomic poetry 

The greatest bulk in the Jataka book, especially in the 
last books, is occupied by legends. Some of these, exactly 
like some of the dialogues of the Upanisads and especially 
the Itihasa dialogues of the Mahabharata,®^ are merely frames 
for the speeches and sayings. Such is the extremely interest- 
ing dialogue in Jataka No. SAA, which is here given in 
extract : 

King Afigati of Videha summons his three ministers and asks their 
advice as to what he should do. Alata, the commander-in-ohief, advises a 
gay and gallant war. Sunama declares that a war is not necessary, it is 
better to enjoy music, dancing and pleasures. Vijaya, however, suggests 
hearing a pious ascetic or Brahman, and on the advice of Alata, the king 
has the naked ascetic Guna Kassapa summoned. The latter appears, and 
proclaims coarsely materialistic doctrines like the following ; There is no 
Karman, there are no ancestors, no parents, no teachers ; all beings are 
equal, and have their fate fore-ordained j the giving of presents is of no use, 
punishment and reward in the Beyond are meaningless. AlSta declares 
himself in perfect agreement with these doctrines, and says : “ I remember 
my former births : I was a cow-killer, a hunter, I took the life of many 
beings, and yet Lhave been born again in a respected family, and am now 
commander-in-chief.’^ The slave Bijaka, who is present, assents with a 
sigh ! “ In a former birth I was good and generous, and yet 1 have been 

reborn the son of a courtesan, and am now a slave. 1 lose my game in 
the gamble of life, Alata wins like a skilful player.” King Adgata 
is convinced by these speeches, and commences a life of delight, no longer 
thinks of anything but enjoyments, and lets others rule his kingdom. 
Then his good and pious daughter Buja appears, and proclaims the true doc- 
trine : He who associates with bad companions, himself becomes bad. As 
the ship of a merchant sinks under a too heavy cargo, so the man who has 
gradually burdened himself with too great a load of sin, sinks into hell. 
Then she tells about her former births, in which, as a young man, she 
frivolously seduced women, and afterwards was reborn many times, in the 


LUd$r$t ZDMG 01, 1907, pp. 641 £t., hat shown that also many anoitnt Oharma- 
Iftstra sayings are to be found in the Jataka book. 

*) See above voU I, pp. 406, 414 
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worlds of human beings, animals, and hell, and endured terrible tortures. 
Then NSrada comes from heaven, and, like Ruja, teaches that there is a 
Karman, and a Beyond. But the king says : “ If there is a Beyond, then 
lend me five hundred, I will give thee a thousand in the next world.” 
Narada replies : “ 1 would indeed lend thee the five hundred but who will 
stand surety to me that thou wilt repay them when thou art in hell ? Even 
in this world one lends money only to one worthy of confidence.” There- 
upon he gives a detailed description of bell and its torments. He con- 
cludes with a simile of the carriage, with which the human body is com- 
pared, *> and finally converts the king. 

Jataka No. 630 is a similar Itihasa dialogue, which, how- 
ever, reads more like a passage from an old Parana. Here it 
is announced to King Brahmadatta that the saint Samkicca, 
his former domestic priest, has come. The king goes to meet 
him, and asks him what the fate of sinners is in the 
Beyond. Samkicca replies with a sermon, which contains 
a detailed description of hell. The speeches are the essential 
part also in the legend of the two friends who were reborn 
consecutively as Cap^alas, antelopes, sea-eagles, and finally 
as Oitta, the son of a priest, and Sambhuta, the prince (No. 
4i98). In these speeches Citta, recalling his death and former 
births, praises the ascetic life, and exhorts the king, his old 
friend, that, if he cannot renounce the world entirely, at least 
to rule justly, always bearing in mind that he, who is now 
king, was once poor and humble.^' 

Almost all these legends are in the form, already known 
to us, of sacred ballads. A large number of these poems tell 
of kings, who were stimulated to thought by some insigni- 
ficant event or other, gave up the throne, renounced the world. 


*) With this simile, cf. Ait. ir. II, 3, 9 ; Syet. Up. II, 9j Kath. Up, I, 3 ff.j Sanatsu- 
j&t!ya VI j AnngltS 30. 

•) This beaatifal specimen o£ the old ascetic poetry has boon traced in other 
versions, including one among the Jains, by IS. L^umann (in WZKBI 6, 1891, 111 ff, and 6, 
1892, 1 S.). Jstaka No. 497, to which Cfca»ye«tier has pointed out a Jain parallel (ZDMG 
63, 1909, I7l S.) also belongs to the ascetic poetry. 

19 
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and led a quiet contemplative life as hermits in the Hima* 
lay as. A king sees a mango tree bereft of its fruits, is 
thereby reminded of the transitoriness of all earthly things, 
and renounces the world. Another, by heal’ing the tinkle 
of two bangles on a girl’s arm, is reminded of the fact that 
only the solitary man can find peace ; a third, seeing vultures 
fighting for a piece of meat, and tearing one another, learns 
how contemptible greed is ; a fourth, sees how % mad bullock 
rushes towards a cow and is pierced to death by a second 
passionate bullock, and learns to despise the desire of love. 
The result is always the same.®^ The legend of King 
Makhadeva (No. 9), whom the sight of his first grey hair 
impels to renounce the world, also belongs to this group. The 
most beautiful of these poems, however, is the Mahajanaka- 
Jataka (No. 539), the hero of which is that wise King Janaka 
of Videha whom we have already met so frequently in the 
ITpani^ads and in the MahabhSrata. According to the Jataka 
he is supposed to have pronounced his famous utterance : 
“Though the whole of MithilS burn, nothing of mine 
burns,” when the queen showed him the blazing town, 
in order to persuade him to return. How Janaka arrives 
at his decision of renouncing the world, how he first stays 
on the balcony of the palace in deep meditation, but is soon 
convinced that he must go away into solitude with the earthen 
begging-bowl instead of the golden coronation bowl, how 
his wives attempt to hold him back, how he is strengthened 
more and more in his resolve, how he remains unassailable and 
finally goes on his solitary way — all this is described with 


In Buddhist dogmatics they are called Pacoeka-buddhas, »«e. ^^ISnlightened ones, 
wbo have attained enlightenment by themselves (without a teacher) and for themselves 
(not in order to become teachers).'* 

*) Nos. 408, 629, 639. Cf. P. E. Pavolini, sulla leggendadei quattro Pratyekabuddha, 
00 Xn, Rome 1899, I, 129 ft* andj[J. Charpentier, Studien sur indischen Erafthlungs- 
litteratur, I- Pacoekabuddha-Oesohiohten (Uppsala Universitets {Arsakiift 1908, Filosod, 
Sp^aktetenskap ooh hist, vet*, 4) Upsala 1908 and 66, 1912, pp. 88 IF* 

; •) Soe above, Vol. I, pp* 414 1 
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such thrilling force, as could only have been inspired by the 
very deepest conviction, combined with no mean poetical 
talent. 

All these legends belong to that common stock of an- 
cient Indian ascetic poetry from which, as we have seen,*^ 
many of the most beautiful legend poems in the Mababha- 
rata and the Purapas are culled. It has already been men- 
tioned that the poem of !?<syasrhga (he is called Isisihga in 
Pali), which belongs to the same literature, recurs in the 
Jataka book, and that in the Nalinika-Jataka (No. 626) the 
older form of the legend has still been preserved.*^ A 
duplicate of the same legend has been preserved in Jataka 
No. 623, where the heavenly nymph AlambusS seduces the 
young saint Isisinga, who has never seen a woman, in the 
same way as Santa seduces Rsyasrhga in the older poem. 
In the prose introduction to this Jataka it is related how 
Isisihga was born of an antelope. This introduction must 
be old, as a Bharhut relief already represents a scene in which 
a little boy born of an antelope is picked up by an ascetic 
(the father of Isisihga).®^ The Sama- Jataka (No. 640), 
the contents of which are given below, shows points of 
contact with the tragic story which King Dasaratha tells on 
his death-bed.^^ 

Sima is a pious hermit boy, who lives in the forest with his bliud 
parents and devotes himself entirely to attending on them. One day, 
while he is fetching water for them, he is struck by a poisoned arrow which 
was aimed at him by King Piliyakkha of Benares, in the wantonness 


*) See above, Vol. 1, pp. 820, 405 ff., and M. Winlernitii, Some Problems ot Indian 
Literature, Calonttn 1025, p. 21 ff. ,, 

») See above, Vol. 1, pp. 399 fl., 473 note, 620 f 640. 

’) Cunningham, StSpa of Bharhut, PI. 26, Pig. 7. 

HlmSyaoa 11, 63, 25 tt. Of. above, Vol. I, p. 483, and Charpeniier, WZKM! 24, 
1910, p. 897, note 2 ; 27, p. 94. Oldenberg (JTGGW 1918, 466 ff.) Las compared the epic 
tale with the J&taka as regards style, and has shown that, in the Jstaka, the story is told 
with greater simplicity and less subtlety than in the BSm&ya^a. 
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of the chase. No curse, no angry word escapes the lips of the youth, 
but only a woeful lament at the fate of his poor parents, who are now 
bereft of their support. Remorsefully the king consoles him and promises 
to undertake the care of his parents. SSma tells him Jn which direction 
his parents' hut lies, and, uttering expressions of thanks, falls unconscious. 
Filled with bitter remorse, the king bursts into lamentations and is com- 
forted by a forest spirit, who tells him that he will be freed from his 
heavy guilt, if he goes to SSma's parents and tends them like a son. 
Lamenting, the king takes the water pitcher, and goes to the parents' 
hut. By the footsteps of the approaching king, the old father recognises 
that it is not the expected son. Piliyakkha tells who he is, and the blind 
old man welcomes the king with friendly reverence, and offers him water 
and fruits as gifts of hospitality. The king asks whence be obtains fruits, 
as he cannot seek them himself, and the old man answers : We have a 
dear son, young and handsome, it is he who brings us water and fruits. 
Then the king announces the dreadful news : Your faithful son is dead, 
I have slain him. Mild, but full of piteous complaint are the words of 
the father. But the mother bursts into loud lamentations, and cannot 
understand the gentleness of her husband, who wishes the king no harm. 
The king comforts the parents, and begs of them to accept him in the place 
of a son ; he will take care of them as Sama did. But the parents only 
beseech him to lead them to their son's corpse, which the king does, though 
reluctantly. Before the corpse the blind parents burst into touching plaints, 
which however, end with conjurations.^) The mother says: If it is 
true that Sama always lived a virtuous life, then may the poison vanish, 
and may he stand before us in good health once more. The father repeats 
the conjuration with reference to his own virtues and those of his wife. 
The forest spirit also utters a similar conjuration. Then Sama arises, 
stands fresh and well before his parents, and bids the astonished king 
welcome. He declares that he had only fainted ; for those who honour 
their father and mother enjoy even in this world the support of the gods, 
and after death go to heaven. Then the king seeks Sama's protection, 


Such spells, or Saooakiriyfts (literally “confirmations of truth**) which consist 
of a perBon*8 referring to his virtue, and thereby performing a miracle, are not rare in the 
Buddhist legends ; we also meet with them in the epic (thus in the Nalopakhyffna, Mahfi. 
bhftrata III, 68) and frequently in the later narrative literature. Cf. B. W. ButUngame^ 
JBAS 1917, pp. 429 ff., and N. M. Penzer, New Edition of 0. E. Tawney*s Translation of 
Kathisaritsagara, 1, 166 f . } II, 31 ff. ; III, 179 ff. 
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and fcVie latter preaches to him on the virtues which a king should prac- 
tise. * 1 


Exceeding kindness and gentleness, and self-sacrifice 
transcending % far the bounds of what is natural, charac- 
terise those legends whose purely Buddhistic origin is un- 
mistakable. The legend of King Sivi (Sanskrit Sibi), who 
gives away his eyes, has already been mentioned.^’ Jataka 
No. 440 tells of Prince Kapha, who gives away everything 
he possesses, in order to go to the Himalaya as a hermit. 
Sakka offers to grant the pious hermit his wishes ; but he 
wishes only for calmness, freedom from hatred, desire and 
lust, and the most truly beautiful of all gifts : 

“ If you would grant a boon to me, 

O Sakka, lord of every creature, — 

Let none, Sakka, on my account, 

Be harmed, whether in mind or body, 

At any time or place. This, Sakka, 

This would I choose as boon of boons.” ®) 


The moral of love for one’s enemies is proclaimed in naive 
manner by the legend (No. 151) of the two kings who meet 
in a narrow pass. They are both equally just, equally old, 
equally famous, equally powerful — and the question is, who 
shall move aside to let the other pass. As the one not only 
returns good for good, but also good for evil, the precedence 
is granted to him. Another genuine product of Buddhism is 
the Khantivadi-Jataka (No. 313), the Jataka of the “patience 


The legend is already to be found in the 3rd century B. C. on a relief on the 
Stupa of Sftnohi. A whole series of scenes is represented in the Gandhara sculptures 
of JamUlgarhi. Of* A, Foueher, L’art gr^co-bouddhique du Gandhara I, 279 ff. 

®) See above, Vol. I, p. 409, and WintemitZt Some Problems of Indian Literature, 
p. 88* 

®) Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE., Vol. 36, p. 310. The verse is quoted 
Milmdapaftha, p. 884 (ed. Trenckner). 
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preacher,” in which the Bodhisatta is whipped and mutilated 
by an enraged king, but he endures it all with patience, 
and forbears from any thoughts of revenge.^> In many of 
these legends, which we might call “ animal legends, ” the 
Bodhisatta is a good and noble animal. Here we find legends 
like that of the self-sacrificing male gazelle, which is prepared 
to sacrifice its life for the sake of a pregnant gazelle, and 
then is able to persuade the deeply moved king, not only to 
spare the herd of gazelles, but to give up hunting altogether 
of the hare which throws itself into the fire in order to serve 
itself as meat to the guest (No. 316) of the monkey- 
chief, who makes himself into a bridge across the Ganges in 
order to save his retinue of the monkey who rescues a 
man who has fallen into an abyss, and whom this man. 


') The frequent occurrence of this legend in Buddhist literature and art bears witness 
to its great popularity among the Buddhists of all nations. Of. A. Attenhofer in P^stsohrift 
Kuhn » pp. 363 

*) Nigrodhamiga-Jittaka (No. 12). The Christian legend of Saint Plaoidus or 
Eustachius, who is said to have been converted through a stag, on whose forehead the 
sign of the cross was shining, is traced back to this J&taka by some scholars. Of. M. 
Oaster^ JRAS., 1894, 335 ff. j J. S. Speyer in Theolog. Tijdskrift 40, 1906, 427ff. j B, JTuhn 
in Beil. Allg. Ztg. 9th Nov. 1906 j R. Oarbe, Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity, 
p. SOS. ; Indien und das Christentnm, pp. 86 S. ; W. Bousset in NGGW 1916, 469 ff. ; 
W. Meyer^ ibidem, pp. 762ff. j CZcmen, Theolog. Literaturzeitung 42, 1917, 267 ff.; H. 
, Ofinter^ Buddha in der abendUndischen Legende P Leipzig 1922, pp. 7ff. I am not 
convinced that there is any connection between them. 

*) Just as, in memory of this act of self-sacriffce, Sakka draws a hare in the moon, 
using a mountain as his pencil, so the Kalmuks have preserved the legend of ** Sakimuni ** 
as the ‘*hare in the moon,’^ s. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London 8PCK., 1890, p, 197* 
The *' hare in the moon,” however, is not familiar only in India, Tibet, Burma, China and 
Japan, but also in America. In India the idea is most likely earlier than Buddhism, at 
least as early as the Ratapatha^Br&hma^a XI, I, 5, 3 and Syet&^vatara-Upani^ad II, 11. 
Of. Benfey, Pantsohatantra I, 848 t ; A. Pfungst, Ans der iodischen Knlturwelt, Stuttgart 
1904, pp. 122 ff. ; 1, Scheftelowitz, ZB., VII, 1926, pp. 270 f, } H. Kunike^ Amerikanisohe and 
asiatische Mondbilder (Mythologiache Bibliothek Vlll, 4, 1016, pp. 24ff.){ E« BeUr in 
SSeitscbrift fffr Ethnologie, 39, 1907, p. 10. Just as in Tantr&khy&yika III, 3, so in a 
Sottentot story, the hare appears as a messenger ofAthe moon. Of. W. H. I. Bleeh, Beineke 
Fnohs in Afrika, Weimar 1870, pp. 64 ff. ; A. Brief Aooonnt of Bushman Folklore, London 
1876, pp. 9 f. 

*) J6t. No. 407. illustrated on the Stffpa of Bharhut (Cunningham, PI. 83| Fig. 4). 
H. Kem (Gnrttpffjftkaamndi, pp. 93 f.) compares the old Oymrio legend from the Mabinogi, 
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lusting after the flesh of monkeys, wants to kill, on account 
of which bad deed he is attacked with severe leprosy (No. 516) ; 
or the legend of the elephant which directs the lost wanderer 
to the path out of the forest and presents him with its teeth, 
whereupon the man, in his avarice, also cuts out the roots of 
the elephant’s teeth, and causes it dreadful pain, but is soon 
swallowed up by the earth and descends into hell (No. 72).** 
Animal legends like the latter two, make it appear very pro- 
bable that the above-mentioned tales of grateful animals and 
ungrateful human beings are all of Buddhist origin. 

Probably the most famous, and, in the entire Buddhist 
world, the most popular of all these legends, is the last one in 
the Jataka collection, the Vessantara-JStaka (No. 547). 
This is in reality a regular epic, for the prose in it is nothing 
but a commentary, and it is easy to see how the commentator 
has done his best to spoil the story in the most spiritless and 
insipid manner. The hero of this epic, it is true, is not a war- 
rior and conqueror, but a hero of generosity. 

Prince Vessantara has taken a vow never to refuse to give anything 
which might be asked of him : “ Should anyone ask me for my heart and 
eye, my flesh and blood, yea, my whole body, I shall give them up.*’ As 
without consideration for the welfare of the land, he gives away a wonder- 
ful elephant, he is sent into banishment, whither he is followed by his 
faithful wife Maddi and his two little children. They have previously 
given everything away. In a four-horse carriage, their last possession, 
they drive away. Soon, however, they encounter a begging Brahman, to 
whom Vessantara gives the horses and carriage. On foot they wander on, 
carrying the children, and at last reach a hermitage in the forest, where 
they take up their abode. Then Sakka appears in the form of an ugly, 
wicked Brahman, who demands the children as slaves, and gets them. 


In which King Bran makes himself into a bridge, over which his army reaches the bank 
of a river. In this case, however the agreement, though certainly striking, seems to me 
to bo merely accidental. 

The elephant is a general favourite in the animal legends. Of. Peer in J4-, 1806, 
8. 8, t. V, 81 189 ft. nai Pouchtr on the Ohaddanta Jitaka (No. 6U) in Mdlanges Ldvi, 

pp- 881 a, 
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Finally he asks lor the wife also ; Yessantara does not withhold even 
her from him ; then only does Sakka make himself known, and all ends 
happily. 

The legend is related in 786 stanzas with all the prolixity 
of an epic. The description of Vessantara’s departure into 
banishment recalls vividly that of Eama in the Esimayapa. 
The many and long descriptions of nature, such as the descrip- 
tion of the forest and of the hermitage, also remind us of the 
Eama epic. The poet lingers with especial pleasure over the 
story of the giving up of the children, who are treated so 
cruelly by the wicked Brahman, over the plaints of the little 
ones and the description of the mother’s grief, how she seeks 
her childi'en in vain. No wonder that, at the recitation or 
representation of these scenes — for in Tibet and Burma the 
Vessantara legend forms the subject of dramatic representa- 
tions — the audience are dissolved in tears.*> 

The hero of the Vessantara- Jataka, as is general in the 
purely Buddhistic legends last discussed, is the Bodhisatta 
of the later dogma, to whom a certain number of “ per- 
fections ” are ascribed ; he already possesses certain 


') We meet with the legend of Ycesantara in pictorial representations also. Cf. 
poucher, Vart gr^co-bouddhiqne, I, 283 £f. The Chinese traveller Song Yun relates that he 
saw a picture in Sh&hbaz-Garhi reprodncing the Vessantara legend, and that, whenever 
they saw this picture, the barbarians shed tears of pity for the pious man who had given 
away his children to the wicked Brahman, Chavanneat Cinq Cents ConteSi t. I| p. x. 
P. DohZke (ZB., I, 1914, p. 9) says: This Vessantara legend is a favourite decoration in 
Buddhist temples. I have seen it represented from Ceylon to Cambodia. In the Wesak 
season it is... produced on the stage of the people’s theatres, and never does it fail to 
produce its effect.” K. lick (Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 145 ff.) has compared the various 
versions of the Vessantara Jataka, with a view to tracing its original form. He shows 
that the JatakamSla probably used an earlier version than that of the Pftli Jataka. A 
Soghdian version of the Jataka has been published by R. Oauthiot (JA., 1912, 8. 10, t. XIX, 
pp. 163 ff.). 

♦) Parami or Paramita, ** highest perfection,” is the technical expression for the ten 
(or six) perfections which a Bodhisatta possesses, namely i Generosity, virtue (f.e. 
obedience to the commandments), renunciation of the world, wisdom, energy, patience, 
truthfulness, determination, friendliness towards all creatures, equanimity, Cf. R. Spence 
Murdy, Manual of Buddhism, 1860, pp, 98, 101 ff. | Kern, Manual, p. 66, The expressions 
piramh p&ramiti^ do not appear in the earliest texts, or in the Jd>taka*G|thfta } but in the 
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super-human gifts, such as the recollection of former existences, 
extraordinary physical powers or mental faculties, and so on. 
This conception of the Bodhisatta as a higher being, generally 
plays only a secondary part in the texts of the Theravada sect 
of the Hinayana, whose canon is the Pali Tipitaka, while with 
the sects of the Mahayana, it has been developed all the more 
fully. It is no accident, therefore, that the Jatakas belong to 
the Mahayana just as much as to the Hinayana, and the 
question could be raised whether their actual native soil was 
not Mahayana Buddhism rather than Hinayana. Indeed we 
find Jatakas in the texts of all Buddhist sects. Most pro- 
bably they did not originally belong to any sect ; but as they 
were one of the chief media of propaganda, and carried 
Buddh ism into extensive circles, especially the popular 
Buddhis m, in which there could not have been much difference 
betwe en the sects, they penetrated, along with this Buddhism, 
deep into the mind of the people. Even at the present day, 
there is no book so popular among the Buddhist peoples 
as the Jataka. The Singhalese still listen the whole 
night through, to the recitation of the Jatakas without 
any trace of fatigue, and with unaffected delight. In Burma, 
too, the Jfitakas are and have been for centuries the delight of 
both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike ; and 
it is the same in every place to which Buddhism has penetrated. 
A. Schiefner has given us an idea of the immense wealth of 


J&taka commentary (e.j. Nos. 615, 528, 529) it is expressly stated that the Lord told the 
story with reference to one of the “ perfections.” In other inetancos (e.g. Noe. 407, 647) 
the hero is clearly presented as the Bodhisatta endowed with the “ perfections.” Of. 
Rhys Davids, JBA8., 1913, pp. 482 f . 

‘) Of. B. Spence Hordj^, Manual of Buddhism, London, 1860, p. 101 j M. H. Bade, 
Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 81. 

*) Indisohe Brzfthlnngen, Bulletin de 1’ Academic Imp4riale des So. de St. Pfters- 
bonrg 1876 and 1877 (Melanges asiatiqnes, VII and VIII) s Mahikstjftjana und KOnig 
TsehaQ()a>Pradypta, ein Zykina bnddhistisoher ilrzilhlungen (M5moires de I’Aoaddmie 
imp. des So. de St Pdtersbonrg, 1876). Of. also W. B. S. Ralston, Tibetan Tales derived 
from Indian Sources, London, 1889, and W. W. RoeJthill, Tibetan Buddhist Birth-Stories, 
Bxtraota and T^ranslntions from the Kandjnr, JAOS. 18, 1897, pp. I B. 

'■ 
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Buddhist narratives in Tibetan literature, and Ed. Chamnnea 
has enlightened us as to the abundance of Chinese Buddhist 
narratives. Directly and indirectly the Jatakas have also 
enriched the literatures of many other peoples, and have 
therefore been of immense importance in universal literature, 
even though to-day we no longer believe, with Th. Benfey, 
that the entire fairy tale literature of the world is of Buddhist 
origin. Nevertheless, however largely the Brahmans, Jains 
and other sects might have contributed to Indian narrative 
literature, Buddhism alone pressed forward far beyond the 
limits of India as a world-religion, thus diffusing Indian 
civilisation and literature far and wide in all countries of the 
East and West.*’ On the other hand, it was Buddhism, too, 
which brought the Indians more than ever before into contact 
with other peoples ; and it is not probable that it was only 
the Indians who brought their stories to those peoples every 
time ; they, in their turn, must have received narratives 
from them too, especially from peoples who stood so high, 
intellectually, as the Greeks, Persians and Semites. In all 
probability, the Greek artists, who came to India in great 
crowds after Alexander’s campaign and helped to build and 
ornament so many Buddhist monuments of art, also brought 
many Greek narratives and motifs to India. This is the more 
probable, as it is precisely the Jatakas which were in many 
cases pictorially represented on the Buddhist monuments. For, 
as the literature, so, Indian and non- Indian art too, was 


*) Cinq Cents Contes et Apolognes extraits dn Tripitaka Ohinois et tradnit en 
fraofais, t. I-III, Paris, 1910-1911. We see here that the books which wore translated into 
Chinese m he 6th century A.D. contained numerous Jfitakas which also occur in the 
Jataka book; but it by no means follows that the J&takas in question were necessarily 
translated from this Pali work or from a Sanskrit colleotion corresponding to it. 

*) Ohavanmt, Cinq Cents Contes I, p. xri; still considers that Buddhism may be 
called “le plus raste r^eeptaole de oontes qu’il y ait eu an monde.” Oharpmtier 
(Pesteohrift Kuhn, pp. 288 ff.) supposes that a collection of Mtakas ntay hare been the 
Scmroe of the Greek Physiologua. H. aOnter, Buddha in der abendltadisohen Legendef, 

pp, 65 flf., rAiseg objeotidas to this theoiy. 
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enriched by the Jstakas. They belong to the oldest subjects 
that were pictorially represented in India, and to-day they 
are still favourite themes for sculpture and painting in all 
Buddhist countries. We find them in the 3rd and 2nd cen- 
turies B.O. on the atone walls of Bharhut and Sanchi, in the 
2nd century A.D. on those of Amaravati, and still later in 
the oaves of Ajanta.^^ When the Chinese pilgrim Pa-hien 
travelled in Ceylon in the year 412 A.D. he saw how, at the 
festival of the sacred tooth, in Ahhayagiri, the king of Ceylon 
had the five hundred .Tatakas represented by figures ranged on 
either side of the street along which the procession passed, 
brightly coloured and grandly executed, looking as if they 
were alive. And Hsiian-Tsang relates of Stupas seen by 
him, which had been erected in various parts of India in 
memory of the deeds of the Bodhisatta as recounted in 
Jstakas.^’ Many hundreds of reliefs which contain Jataka 
illustrations, decorate the temples of Boro-Budur in Java 
(9th century),”* of Pagan in Burma (13th century),^* and 
of Sukhodaya in Siam (I4th century).®* 

The Jatakas are of inestimable value, not only as regards 


’) Besides the works ot* Cunningham and Maineg^ which have boon mentioned above, 
p. 16, note 3, of. also A. Qrilnwedcl, Buddhistischc Kuiist in Indien, 2nd. Ed., Berlin 
1900, pp. 38 £., 59, and A. Foncher, L’art gr^co-bouddhiqiio du Gandhara 1, Paris, 1905, 
pp. 270 ff. 

*) Of, J. Legge^ Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms being an account of the Chinese 
Monk Fa.hien of his Travels in India und Ceylon, transl, Oxford, 1886, p. 106 ; and L. Fecr 
in OC XI, Paris, 1897, I, pp. 161 ff. 

®) A list of the Jstakas represented in Bharhut, Ajanta and Boro-Budur is given 
by S. d*Oldenburg, JRAS., 1896, 623 ff. and JA03., 18, 1897, pp. 183 £E, The reliefs of Boro- 
Budur, according to d^Oldenhiirg (Hoc. cid., p. 196 ff. in which he bases his theory on that 
of 0, Leemans, B6ro*Boudour dans I’iledo Java, Leide, 1874) present 34 JStakas arranged 
in the order of the Sanskrit work JAtakamSIa. See also Fon^her in BEPEO., IX, 1900, 
pp/lff, 

*) The Museum ffir Vdlkerkunde at Berlin possesses over a hundred reliefs of the 
Mangalacheti temple of Pagan. They have been discussed by A- Oriimnedelf Buddhistische 
Btudien I (Verdifentliohongen aus dem K. Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde, V, Berlin 1897). 

®) h, Fournereaut he Siam anoien, 2^*”* partie. AMO,, Paris, 1008. The order of 
the piotares is that of the P§li J&taka collection. 
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literature and art, but also from the point of view of the 
history of civilisation. Though they cannot serve as 
documents for the social conditions at the time of Buddha, 
but at the most, for the period of the 3rd century B.O., and 
for the greater part, especially in their prose, only for the 
fifth or sixth century A.D., yet so much has remained un- 
changed in India throughout the centuries, that the picture 
of civilisation in the Jatakas may nevertheless be regarded as 
very “ancient.” In any case the narratives of the Jataka 
book afford us a glimpse into the life of classes of the Indian 
people, of which other books of Indian literature only rarely 
give us any information.'* 

The great importance of the Jstaka book in every res- 
pect, justifies our having lingered so long over this work, 
so that we can deal much more briefly with the other books 
of the Tipitaka which are yet to be mentioned. 

11. Niddesa,** “Explanation,” is the title of a com- 
mentary, which has already been mentioned, on sections of 
the Suttanipata. It consists of the Maha-Niddesa, the 
“ Great Explanation,” containing the commentary on the 
Atthakavagga, and the Oulla-Niddesa, the “ Short Explana- 
tion,” which explains the Khaggavissna-Sutta, (SuttanipSta 
I, 3) as well as the Pdrayana. The inclusion of this com- 
mentary in the canon can certainly be due merely to its 
great antiquity in comparison to other Pali commentaries. 
Indeed, we learn from the Niddesa how the sacred texts were 
explained at the lessons, in ancient times.®* Grammatical 


1) For this reaaoa the data concerning the history of social conditions given by B. 
FtcJk J>avid$ in the works mentioned above, p. 121, note 2, are very vAlnable 

even though, in judging them, w© shall have to take a different point of view as regards 
ohronology. ^ 

♦) lfaW*Niddesa, ed. by h, de la ValUe Poussin and B. J. Thomas, FTS. 1016 attd 
j OttUa^Niddesa, ed, by W. SUde, PTS, 1918, On the relation of this old oomnientary 
cOmm©ntai 7 , see M, H. B(ode) in JBAS. 1918, pp. 674 ff. 
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aud lexical explanations go hand in hand with instruction in 
the dogma. Important technical expressions are explained 
with reference to the doctrine, and passages from canonical 
texts are frequently quoted for this purpose. In order to ex- 
plain a word, a long list of synonyms is given, and this is 
repeated every time the same word occurs. It is easy to 
understand how, in this way, these lists of words were im- 
pressed on the memory. Probably they formed the found- 
ation for later dictionaries. 

12. The Patisarabhidamagga,'^ “ the Path to Analysis,” 
consists of three large sections, each containing ten treatises 
on some important point of Buddhist doctrine. Thus, for 
instance, I, 1 deals with the 73 kinds of knowledge, among 
which, to give an example, there is the knowledge of the 
great pity of the Tathagata ; I, 3 deals with the regulating 
of the breath as an aid to mindfulness (sati), I, 7 with the 
Karman, II, 2 with the four noble truths, II, 4 on the love 
towards all creatures (metta). III, 2 with the miraculous 
powers (iddhi) of the saints, and so on. All these subjects 
are treated in the form of questions and answers, after the 
fashion of the Abhidharama texts. The work appears in 
the Suttapitaka, however, and not in the Abhidhammapi- 
taka, because, at least in part, its form is that of the Suttas, 
as some sections begin with introductory stories (“Thus I 
have heard,” etc.) and the address “ O monks ” (bhikkhave) is 
to be found here and there, as in the Suttas.®' 

13. Vast as the Jataka book is, and abundant as are its 
contents, it does not by any means contain the entire wealth 
of Buddhist tales. Another narrative work which is just as 
copious as the JS-taka, though of lesser value from a literary 


>) Ed. by Attaold 0. Biytor, PTS. 1905 and 1907. C£, C.A.W.Rhys Davidx, JEAS. 

1906, pp. 238 Q. 

*): Oii. aroWismfil in the text, see Ko^aw^bi in Ind. Ant> 41, 1912, p. 38 note. 
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point of view, is the collection of “ Apad&nas ” in the 
Khuddakanikaya, known as the Apadgna. The word apadtlna 
(Sanskrit avadana) means “ heroic deed, glorious deed,” the 
sense being extended also to glorious deeds of self>saoridce 
and piety ; and the Apadanas, like the Avadanas which are 
their counterpart in the Buddhist Sanskrit literature, are 
“ tales of the heroic deeds,” i.e., the pious works of the saints 
(which often consist of very commonplace actions performed 
in adoration of a Buddha). The Apadanas, too, like the 
Jatakas, have a “ Story of the present ” and a “ Story of the 
past.” Whereas the Jatakas always describe a previous exist- 
ence of the Buddha, the Apadanas, as a rule, deal with that of 
a saint, an Arhat. These stories are, therefore, legends of 
saints. The collection of Apadanas, written entirely in verse, 
begins with a BuddhSpadana, containing a glorification of 
the Buddhas, of the ** innumerable kings of the Dhamma, 
endowed with the 30 perfections,” and Buddha himself is 
made to pronounce this glorification. Next comes the Pacce- 
kabuddhapadana, a glorification of the Paccekabuddhas, who 
go their solitary way, “like the rhinoceros.” The entire 
“ Sutta of the Rhinoceros ” (Khaggavisana-Sutta, from Sutta* 
nipata I, 3) is inserted here, The mjin portion of the work, 
however, is the Thera-Apadana, “ the Glorious Deeds of the 
Elders,” in 55 sections (vagga) consisting of 10 ApadSnas 
each.®^ The last part is the Therl-Apadana, “ the Glorious 
Deeds of the Lady Elders,” in 4 sections, consisting of 10 
Apadanas each.^^ The “ glorious deeds ” are always related 


*) Ed, by Mary }&, Lilley, PTS. 1025 and 1927. Of. L Fear in JA. 1883| s, 8| 1. 1, 
408, 433 £E. ; E, Muller in 00 X, Geneve 1894, I, 165 ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, ERE., Vol. I, 
p. 603. 

•) Aa each of the 10 Pd>ramitSF6 or “ perfootiona ** ia divided into threo gradea, i.a** 
ordinary, superior and pre-eminent, there are 80 Pftramitas in all. (R. Spence Bardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 101.) 

>) Yagga 84 haa only 7 Apadanas, hence the total of 647 instead of 560. 

*) Ejttri^ts from the Then- Apaddna have been published by E, Mdasr in his edition 
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by the saint *in question himself. The first heroes of the 
Thera>Apadana are the most famous disciples of Buddha : 
SSriputta, the great Moggallana, the great Eassapa and 
Anuruddha ; side by side with these and other well-known 
names such as Upali, Ananda, Rahula and Katthapala among 
the Theras, and MahSpajapati Gotami, Ehema, Patacara. Kisa- 
Gotaml, and others, among the Therls, we meet with a far 
larger number of names, which are only types and not real 
personages, e.g., the Theras “Dispenser of fans,” “Dispenser 
of clothes,” ' ‘ Dispenser of mangoes,” “ Worshipper of foot- 
prints,” “ Water-worshipper” (i.e., the Thera who worshipped 
Buddha with a gift of water), Theras who are named after 
some flower offering, like Kimsukapopphiya, and the like. 
Most of these legends are made on one and the same plan. 
First of all the Thera (or Theri) tells of the adoration which he 
(or she) had offered to one of the previous Buddhas, the 
predecessors of Gotama Buddha, then he (or she) declares the 
prophecy uttered by that previous Buddha that he (or she) 
would hear the doctrine of the future Gotama Buddha, and 
finally relates how this prophecy has come true, and how he 
(or she) attained to the dignity of an Arhat. Only few of the 
Apadanas deviate from this stereotyped plan, for instance the 
very remarkable Buddhapadana (No. 387) with the secondary 
title Pubbakammapiloti, “ the Interweaving of the Previous 
Deeds,” in which the Buddha tells of his previous bad deeds 
in consequence of which he had to suffer countless reincar- 
nations in hells, and the remains of which deeds caused him 
many an unpleasant experience even in his last existence. 

The Apadana is certainly one of the very latest works of 


of tho oommoatary on the Therlgithft (PTS. 1892). The ApadSna of MahapajSpati 
QotamI hae been translated into Dutch by Maria B. h. van Goor, de bnddhisti^ohe non, 


‘) The legend of Bat^hapSla in the ApadSna, who is familiar to ns rom e 
MajjWmanlMya, No. 88, has been compared with that in Bnddhaghosa’s commen ary, 
Mabel Bode iii Melanges pp. 183 fl* 
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the Khuddakanikaya and of the canon generally, if we are 
really justified in including it in the canon. At all events, 
judged by its general character, it is much more closely allied 
to the Sanskrit AvadSnas than to the remaining works of the 
Pftli Oanon.'^ We must leave it to future research to find 
out, by means of a detailed comparison between the ApadSnas 
and the Buddhist Sanskrit texts, what place they occupy in 
the chronology of the history of Buddhist literature. 

14. One of the shorter books of the Khuddakanikaya 
is the Buddhavamsa.®’ This contains poetical legends of the 
24 Buddhas who are supposed to have preceded Gotama 
Buddha in the last twelve ages of the world (Kalpas). After 
an introductory chapter, one chapter is dedicated to each of 
the 24 former Buddhas.^’ In a somewhat dry manner, it is 
related in the case of each single Buddha, how he set the 
“ wheel of religion ” in motion and how — with but trifling 
differences — the principal events in the life of Gotama Buddha 
were enacted in the life of each one of the former Buddhas. 
It is Gotama Buddha himself who is telling the narrative, and 


* ) Not very many instances of actual agreement have been tmced so far, AvadS* 
nasataka VIII relates stories of ten holy women, but only three names coincide with those 
in the Therf-ApadSna. Of. L. Feer, JA, 1884, ser. 8, t. Ill, p. 32. 

E. Muller (clurupajakanmndi, pp. 55 ff.) after comparing the DIpahkara legend 
in ApadSua No. 486 with the other versions of the same legend, has come to the conclusion 
that some of the Apadanas are later than the Sanskrit Avad&nas. 8. LM (JA, 1908, ser. 
10, t. XII, pp. 167 ff.) concludes from the comparison of Theri-Apadfina No. 17, of MahS- 
pajapat! Gotaml, with KurnSralata’s Kalpanamapditika (“ SutrSlaipkara**) No. 68, that 
the author of the Apadana must have been familiar with the Sanskrit poem. I am not 
convinced. As we have a plain story in the Apadana, and an elaborate one in the Kalpa* 
namai^ditika, it is just as likely that the last-named work used the raw material, either 
in the Apadftua or in a Sanskrit version corresponding to it, and created a work of art 
from it, as that the author of the Apadana used the work of art, and made a dry extract 
of it. 

®) Edited by E. MorrU^ London, PTS. 1882. 

♦) On the dogma of the multiplicity of Buddhas, see Olderiherg, Buddha, 870 ff. 
And Ktrn, filanual of Buddhism, 62 ff. Afioka already mentions in one of his edicts that 
he had a stdpa of Buddha Kon«kamana (t.a., KoyAgamana, the 28rd Buddha of the 
Baddharaipsa) restored (BdWer, WZEM. 9, 1896, pp4 176 ff.)* 
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speaking in the first person, he recounts who he himself was 
under each of the preceding Buddhas, how he worshipped 
the Buddha, and how his own Buddhahood had been foretold 
by the Buddha of that time. The only part which is a little 
more imaginative and poetical, is thfj second chapter, which 
deals with Dfpaiikara, the first Buddha. 

Qotama Buddha was at that time a rich Brahman named Sumedlia, 
and he relates in verses (7-27) which are reminiscent of the TheragathSs, 
how he one day felt disgusted with the world, how ho cast off the wretched 
body, as though it were dirt, and withdrew to a hermitage in the Hima- 
laya. This was precisely the time when the Buddha Dipankara was 
carrying on his campaign of conquest throughout the world, and men and 
gods worshipped him. Sumedha, the hermit, comes too, and at a marshy 
spot loosens his plaited hair, spreads it out on the dirty ground, with his 
hempen garment and his cloak of skins, and lies face downwards,®^ in- 
spired with the wish that the exalted Buddha Dipankara, with his host of 
disciples, may step over him without having their feet soiled by the mud. 
Prostrate on the ground, he resolves to become a Buddha one day, and 
bring salvation to the world. Dipankara approaches, and prophesies the 
future greatness of Sumedha. The inhabitants of the ten thousand worlds 
make a joyful noise, and signs and miracles happen, as is always the case 
when a future Buddha is foretold. But Sumedha determines to realise in 
himself all the ten perfections (Paramitas), in order to fulfil the preliminary 
conditions of Buddhahood. 

Thus this passage is actually a kind of preliminary his- 
tory to the autobiography which Gotama Buddha later gives 


*) Usually he was a Brahman or a warrior, but once also he was Sakka, the king 
of the gods, another time a lion, the king of beasts, twice a king of the Nffgas, once a 
Yaksa, and several times an ascetic. 

•) Translated by Warren, Baddhism in Translations, pp. 5-31, Translated from 
the Chinese (Abhitii9kranaaigta*SQtra) by S. Beal in JR. AS 1873, pp. 277 ff. K. MiiUer 
(Gurupujakaumudi, pp. 64» ff.) has compared the rarious versions of the Dipabkara 
legend, 

*) This scene has often been depicted on Buddhist monuments, probably it already 
appeared on the stdpa of Bharhut (S. J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate L ; 
Cnnmnflfham, Stdpa of Bharhut, p. 134, No. 38 ; Beal, Lc., and Ind. AnL 11, 1882, p. 146). 
Cf. Pottcher, L»art gr6co.boiaddhiquel, 273fl..; A. Griinwedel, Berioht iiber arohlologis. 
ehe Arbeiten in Idikutsari (ABayA 24, I, 1906), p, 90 f. 

21 
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in Chapter 26, briefly summarising in 26 verses the chief 
events of his last earthly existence. A list of the Buddhas 
down to Metteyya, the future Buddha, and an account of the 
distribution of the Buddha relics form the conclusion of the 
book. 

The commentator of the Buddhavamsa says that the 
work was proclaimed and recited by Gotama Buddha himself, 
and was handed down an uninterrupted line of Theras, to the 
time of the third Council, and again, since then, passed down 
an uninterrupted line of teachers and pupils. As the earlier 
texts are only familiar with 6 predecessors of Gotama, we 
shall not give credence to these statements of the comment- 
ator, but shall be compelled to class the Buddhavainsa among 
the latest productions of canonical Pali literature. Moreover, 
it is replete with that Buddha-worship and Buddha-deifioa- 
tion, which is foreign to the earliest texts of the Tipitaka, but 
is at its height in the Buddhist Sanskrit literature, especially 
that of the MahSygrha. 

15. The last book of the KhuddakanikSya is the 
pariySpitaka.'* This is a collection of 85 Jatakas in verse, 
pursuing the express purpose of showing which PSramitas or 
“perfections ” the Bbdhisatta possessed in various of his 
previous existences. Each of the first two perfections, those 
pf generosity and virtue, claims a whole chapter, consisting 
of ten stories each, while Chapter III contains 16 stories as 
examples of five further Paramitas.®^ It is Buddha himself 
who is supp osed to tell the stories. He records the event in 
brief, scanty words, sometimes only hinting so barely that a 
knowledge of the story is evidently already assumed, in fact. 


‘) Xd. byE, Morrig, PTS.ISSS; ed. in Deransgarl oharaoi«rs with Intivdnotion 
by Bimalii Oharan Law^ Xiabore, 1924. 

See p. 152 and note 2. 

>) The oonolnding renes prove that in reality all the ten FiramitSs te be 
iUnetiwted in the Oariyftpitaka. Perhaps the thrM missing ones (wi^om, energy and 
patience) ere suppose to be inelnded with the others, in Chapter III, ' 
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to a certain extent, the intention is merely to recall it. Most 
of the stories are such as appear also in the Jataka book ; 
but in this work only what is essential to illuminate some 
Paramita is told. Every trace of poetry is wiped away, 
every touch of humour is avoided, as though intentionally. 
The stories are often garbled, in order to make them into 
examples of some “ perfection.” Compare, for instance, the 
fable of the crocodile which is tricked by the monkey.^^ In 
JSitaka No. 208 (as in the Pancatantra) it is humorously 
related how the crocodile, whose wife had a craving for a 
monkey’s heart, lies in wait for the monkey, entices it in order 
to kill it, and is outwitted by the monkey, which says that it 
has not its heart with it, but has hung it up on a tree by the 
bank. The version of the same fable in Jataka No. 67 is 
somewhat less humorous ; but every vestige of humour is 
eradicated in Oariyapi^aka III, 7, where the Buddha relates : 

“ When I was a monkey, which lived in a cave on the bank of a 
river, I was once prevented from going my usual way, because a crocodile 
threatened me. Just at the place where I was accustomed to take my 
stand in order to jump to the other bank, sat the murderous enemy, the 
crocodile, frightful to behold. It said to me ; ‘ Come ! ’ I said to it : ‘I 
come,’ and standing on its head, I readied the other bank. I told it no 
lie, but acted in accordance with my words. In the love of truth nobody 
is my equal. Such was my highest perfection of truth.” 

The fable has here shrunk to a meaningless skeleton, and the 
most important thing about it is the moral, which in this 
version (as n Jataka No. 67, where it is also found) is entire- 
ly unfitting. In the same way, the Vessantara Jataka, which, 
as we have seen, is an epic of 786 verses in the Jataka book, 
is, in the Cariyapitaka, I, 9, squeezed into 68 meagre verses, 
in which all the emphasis is laid on the miracles, such as the 
quaking of the earth, etc. Only five verses of the Vessan- 
tara epic are to be found word for word in the Cariyapitaka 
also. 


') 8m aboT0i p. ISS. 
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As we do not know the Jataka of the canon in its ori- 
ginal form, it is difficult to say anything definite as to the 
relationship between the Gariy3,pitaka and the Jataka. One 
thing, however, which we do know, is that the doctrine of 
the PararaitSs does not appear in the earlier portions of the 
canon, but belongs to a later phase of the cult of Buddha. 
It is therefore likely that such works as the Cariyapitaka and 
the Jatakamala of Buddhist Sanskrit literature belong to the 
same later stage of development of Buddhism, and are really 
selections made for the purpose, from the abundant store of 
JStaka literature, though perhaps not precisely from the Jataka 
of the canon.'^ The Cariyapitaka, however, has not come 
down to us in its original form, any more than the Jataka 
itself. As a matter of fact, in the introduction to the Jataka 
book, the Nidana-Katha,*^ we find the rdsum4 of a Cariya- 
pitaka, which differs considerably from our text, and most 
likely represented an earlier recension of the work.®^ It is 
quite possible that various Jatakas were selected in the various 
monasteries as examples of the Paramitas, and that the monks 
adhered only to a common stock of stories, and to the number 
34.*' At all events the Cariyapitaka, as we have it to-day, 
is the work of an excellent monk who was anything but a 
poet, while, among the authors of the Jatakas as we have 


*) There is no juatifioation for the view that there was origiaally only a small 
ooUeotion of 84 Jatakas, which oaly later gradaally grew into the large collection of 650 
stories, in which case the Cariyapitaka would bo a r^sum^ of this old Jfibaka (Cf. PischeU 
Leben nnd Lehre dea Buddha, p. 61). Of. Oldenbergt NGGW, 1912, 183 ff. 

*) Jfttaka, ed. Fausb^U, I, pp. 46-47. Rhys Davids, Baddhist Birth Stories, 
pp- 64 If. 

•) Charpentier (WZKM 24, 1910, 351 ff.) has shown that the text of the Cariyft- 
pi^aka as we have it at present, was remodelled under the influence of the Jfttaka com- 
mentary, and (we may add) deteriorated by it. I do not think it is possible to reconstruct 
an original Cariyapitaka, as was attempted by Charpentier (/.c., C/. W2KM 27, 1913, p. 94). 

*) The two recensions of the CariySpi^aka have only 21 JS.takas in common with 
eaoh other, and there are only 12 of these which they share with the Jatakamftld too. 
The faot that 84 was the original and traditional number, is proved hot only by the JStaka- 
iiiftlftt bat also by the name or epithet of Buddha Catustrliplajjdtakajila, ** knower of the 
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them in the Js>taka book, there were, besides many a good 
monk and bad poet, a few distinguished poets also. 

Thus wo see again and again that the KhuddakanikSya 
combines books of very different periods, and most probably 
of different schools also, as well as all sorts of books whose 
canonical dignity was called into question. 

The Abhidhammapitaka. Buddhist Scholasticism. 

As the word Abhidhamma means "higher religion,’’ or 
the ** higher subtleties of religion,” ” it used sometimes to be 
translated by "metaphysics.” In reality, however, Abhi- 
dhamma has nothing to do with metaphysics, and as to 
philosophy, it has no more and no less connection with it than 
the Dhamma as taught in the Suttapitaka. Indeed, the only 
difference between the books of the Abhidhammapitaka and 
those of the Suttapitaka is that the former are more circum- 
stantial, drier, more learned, in a word, more scholastic. 
Both treat of the same subject. We shall look in vain for 
originality and profundity in the Abhidhamma books. 
Definitions and classifications are their strong point. The 
definitions, however, valuable as they are for the dictionary 
and the knowledge of Buddhist terminology, are disappointing 
in that they only turn on an endless series of synonyms. 
The classifications, too, however estimable for the attempt at 
creating a psychological basis of ethics which they contain, 
are rarely penetrating analyses of psychical processes ; much 


34 Jl^takas,'* in Hemnchandra’s AbhidhilnacintSmani 233, in the commentary of which the 
old lexicographer Vyd^i ia quoted, who enumerates a list of JStakas, the majority of which 
occur in the JAtakam&IS. Cf. Kern^ Manual, p, 66. The hypothesis suggested by some 
scholars (thus JRhys Davids t i.c., p. liii f., but see Charpentier^ /.c., pp. 406 f.) that it was 
originally intended to elucidate each Paramita by 10 Ja takas, has no foundation whatso^ 
ever. 

*) Bnddhaghosa explains the abhi (“higher”) in the word “ Abhidhamma ’* as 
referring, hot to the contents, but merely to the more detailed mode of treatment, Cf. 
A. O; Taylor, in JEAS. 1894, pp. 660 f. &nd Bhys Davids in SBB3, Yol, 86, p, 237 note. 
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more frequently they are mere enumerations, unduly protract* 
ed, or arbitrarily created or banal categories. As a rule, all 
this yields nothing but dogmatism, hardly ever is there a 
trace of any research which could be called scientific. The 
form of these works is mostly that of questions and answers, 
after the style of a catechism. 

The texts of the Abhidhamma, the beginnings of which 
are already to be found in the Suttapitaka {e.g, Majjhima- 
nikaya 137 and 140, and in many of the Suttas of the 
AUguttaranikaya), are probably merely extensions of the 
Mstikas or “lists,” of the philosophical and ethical 

conceptions treated in the Suttapitaka) which are already 
mentioned in the Vinayapitaka.*^ 

Book I of the Abhidhammapitaka, the Dhamma- 
Samgaui,®^ “ Compendium of Dhammas,” deals with the 
classification and definition of the Dhammas, i.e., the psychi- 
cal conditions and phenomena. Now, as in ancient Buddhism, 
ethics and psychology are just as inseparable as are philoso- 
phy and religion,®* the English translator of this work, 
Mrs, Rhys Davids, is quite right in calling it “ A Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Ethics.” In the extremely valu- 
able introduction to her translation,** this excellent authority 
on the philosophy of the Pali texts, has been successful in her 


The Dhamma-Saipiga^i begins with a MStikft of this nature, and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids (Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd Ed., pp. ix, cv-CJtiii) believes that 
this one should be regarded as the sole source of the Abhidbammapifaka* The Puggala- 
pahftatti and the DhAtukathS, however, also begin with MatikAs. The passages in which 
Hfttikt is Tuenitioued {e.g., dhammadharo vlnayadharo inatikAdharo paQ^ito, Cullavagga I, 
11 , 1 ; XU, 1, 9), indicate that the word does not mean nny one definite tOxt,Jfc»ttt, as in 
he case of dbamma and vinaya, a class of texts. 

*) Edited by E* Muller, PTS. 1886. 

Of, Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 2nd Ed., London, 19i}4, 
p, 188 ; Buddhist Manual, 2ud Ed,, p. xxxviiiff, 

; ♦) Translation. ..of the...Dhamma.Sanga 9 i (Compendium of States or Ph6nomena)t 

oUi OTf 19 00,; second edition, 1923. 

*) Algo In her work ** Buddhist Psychology,^* 2nd Ed*^, Ldudon. IftSi. Of, also 
A. B. Phflosophy, 187 «. 
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attempt to present the philosophy of ancient Buddhism in its 
main characteristics, as contained in the doctrine of the 
Nikayas, and classified and summarised in this catechism, 
whose bare structure of enumerations is so difficult of compre- 
hension, and to assign to that philosophy its rightful place 
in the general history of philosophical thought. It is not the 
intention of the Dharnma-Samgani itself to give any syste- 
matic presentation of ethics or psychology ; it presupposes a 
knowledge of the Dhamma, and only claims to be a manual for 
study for the use of advanced monks. In spite of the fact 
that it is a purely learned work, and anything but popular, 
it has been held in great regard in Ceylon. Evidence of this 
oan be found in the report about a king of Ceylon in the 10th 
century, who had a copy of the work engraved on gold plates 
studded with jewels, and took it in grand procession to a 
vihara he had built, where he worshipped it with offerings 
of flowers.*^ 

By way of appendix to the Dhamma-Sarogani, an old 
commentary to Book III of the work has also been included 
in the canon, and tradition has even ascribed this commentary 
to Sariputta.*^ 

Book II of the Abhidhammapitaka, the VibhaUga,®^ 
“Classification,” is merely a continuation of Book I. It 
presupposes the formulas and categories of the Dhamma- 
Satngani, but new ones are added. Section I deals with the 
fundamental conceptions and fundamental truths of Buddhism, 
with which the Dharama-Saipgapi too begins. Section II deals 
with the knowledge of the sense impressions up to the highest 
knowledge of a Buddha and Section III with the things which 


*) Mr*. Bhyi Davids, Buddhist Manual, 2nd Bd., p. rrr. 

. *) Bnddfeaghoaa calls this appendix (Text, pp. 23 1 ff- : ff. Mrs. Rhy» Davids l.e., 
PP. S34 B ) a oommontary (a^thakathSkapdoip or atthuddhOra). In the text itself, it has 
no aap^tat title aa though It were a part of the work. 

•) teitad by Mr*. Rhys Davids,, PTS. 1904. 
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hinder knowledge. The last section, which deals with the 
rarious conditions in human and non-human existences, 
contains a considerable mythological element. 

Book III of the Abhidhammapitaka, called DhStu- 
katha,^' “ Discourse on the Elements,” is a short text of 14 
chapters, in questions and answers on the elements of psychi- 
cal phenomena and their mutual relations. 

In form and contents, Book IV, called Puggalapan- 
flatti,®^ “ Description of Human Individuals,” is the book 
which is most closely allied to the texts of the Suttapitaka. 
In form it differs but little from the Saugiti-Sutta of the 
Dfghanikaya, and Sections 3-5 are for the most part to be 
found in the Afiguttaranikaya too. Some chapters here read 
exactly like Suttas in one of the Nikayas, and stand out 
favourably from their environment. We occasionally come 
across pretty similes. For instance (V, 3), five kinds of 
monks, in their relationship to woman, are compared with five 
kinds of warriors, and the simile, as is so often the case in 
the Majjhimanikaya, is carried on to the minutest detail. But 
it is only rarely that we come upon passages of undeniable 
literary value. Generally speaking, even the j)arables are as 
barren and tedious as the remaining parts of the book, the 
object of which is to classify individuals according to their 
ethical qualities. A few examples will suffice to give an idea 
of the spirit and style of the work, and of the type of 
definitions and classifications to be found in those portions 
which genuinely partake of the nature of the Abhidhamma. 

“ What sort of person is angry ? What then is anger ? That which 
is anger, being angry, and the state of being angry, hatred, hating, 
hatefnlness, malioe, the act of being malicious, maliciousness, hostility, 


‘J Bdtted bjr B. B. Goonsrotne, PTS. 1803. 

■ :•) Edited PT3. 1883; traaelated into BnglUh Pesignatlon of 

Bntn«a 3yi>e« ’' j Lato^ PTS- l938s *!“to Oerman by Bbikkhu VydnattMs 

-Bbi^Efrt^haiaktere ”}, Bii^ 
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enmity, rudeness, abruptness, resentment of heart — this is called anger. 
He who has not got rid of this anger is said to be an angry person.” 

“ What sort of person is crafty ? What is meant by craftiness? 
Here a person becomes crafty and cunning. That which is craft, 
craftiness, state of being crafty, hardness, toughness, counterfeit, sham 
( — this is called craftiness).') The person in whom this craftiness 
remains unremoved is said to be a crafty person. 

What sort of person is ene having low inclination? Here is a 
person who, himself morally wicked and evil by nature, serves, follows, 
and worships another person who is also wicked and of evil disposition ; — 
this is said to be a person having low inclination.” 

What sort of person is one having good inclination ? Here is a 
ceidiain person who, morally good and of virtuous habits, serves, follows 
and reveres another person of the same nature : — he is said to be a 
person having good inclination.” * > 

Book V of the Abhidhammapitaka, the Kathavatthu,®) 
" Subjects of Discourse,” is that book which more than all 
others in the Abhidhammapitaka, is of importance from 
the point of view of the history of Buddhism, and is the 
only work of the canon which is ascribed to a definite 
author.^) As has already been mentioned above (p. 11 f.) 
it is said to have been compiled in connection with the Third 
Council, by Tissa Moggaliputta, the president of the Council. 
This tradition handed down by the chroniclers of Ceylon 
has been accepted as historical by prominent scholars, 
whilst others reject it as being entirely unauthentic.®) Now 


Missibg in Laud's translation. 

*) II, 1; 4; 25 f. Tranalatiou by B. Ch. Law, 

») Edited by A. 0. Taylor^ PTS 1894, 1897. Translated (Points of Controversy or 
Subjects of Discourse) by Shew Zan Aung and Mrs. Bhys Davids, PTS 1916. For an ana- 
lysU of the work, see T. W. Rhys Davids, in JRAS 1892. 

*) In the days of Buddhaghosa, it was indeed believed that Buddha himself bad 
proclaimed the outlines of the work, and that Tissa had only elaborated the details. On 
the other hand, in the introduction to the AtthasSlini, t.s., the commentary on the Dham- 
luasaijign^i^ Buddhaghosa mentions that there were schools which did not acknowledge the 

Eathflvatthu as canonical, 

•) For the tradition t Oldenberg, ZDMG 52,1898, 638 f.; T, W. Rhys Davids in 
Oambridga Histbry 1, 10^ Mrs, Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, pp. xxx f.; Buddhist 
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as the Kathsvatthu in its present form is a patoh-work,*^ 
I think it quite possible that Tissa Moggaliputta might have 
compiled a Kathavatthu in the 3rd century B. C., but that 
the work was augmented by additional portions every time 
a new heresy cropped up.®> The work, as we have it at 
present, and as Buddhaghosa commentated it in the 5th 
century A. D,, consists of 23 sections, each of which contains 
8-12 questions and answers, in which the most diverse false 
views are presented, confuted and rejected. (The commen- 
tary tells us which schools taught these false doctrines.) 
We find such questions as, for instance, the following : 

Is tbere such a thing as a person (an individual soul) which can be 
regarded as a real or absolute substance ? Does everything exist ? Are 
there two kinds of cessation (of suffering) ? Do the pupils of Buddha 
share in his superhuman powers? Can a householder be an Arhat? 
Can an Arhat lose his Arhat-hood as a result of Karman ? Is virtuous 
behaviour unconscious ? Can a person who has arrived at the right 
view {i.e., the true faith) intentionally commit a murder ? Is it correct 
to say that the Buddha lived in the world of human beings ? Were 
the excrements and urine of the sublime Buddha more fragrant than 
all other fragrant things ? Can animals be reborn among the gods ? 
etc. 

All these themes are discussed in questions and answers 
with an imaginary opponent; the final answer is in the 
negative, the opposite opinion being declared false. For 
the refutation of false doctrines, which, in the majority of 


Manual of Psyokologioal Kthics (1923), pp. xxiv f. ; Geiger, Pflli Literatnr nnd Spraclie, 
pp. 6 and 16. Against the tradition ; 1. P. Minayeff, Reoherobea snr le Bouddhisme, pp. 
81 ff,, 200 f. ; Barth in KHR 42, 190C, pp. 73 f.^-tEavres II, 856 j and Keith, Buddhist 
Philosophy, pp. 18 f. Max WaVeser, who formerly (Dio buddhistisohe Philotophio in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Bntwioklung, I, Heidelberg 1004 (1926), pp. 20 ff., 96 f ) placed absolute 
reliance on the tradition, has now come to the conclusion (Dio bnddhist, Phllosophia IV, 
Die Sekten des Buddhismus, 1927, p. 12) “ that this text is very considerably later than the 
historical legend would have ns believe." 

*) Mrs. Blips Davids, Points of Controversy, p. xxxi, speaks of "the'patobwork. 
quilt* appearance " of the work. 

*) (7/. Dd FalMs i'ottssfu, EBB IV, p. 184. 
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cases, are differences of opinion among schools, and not 
so much the heresies of various sects, many passages are 
quoted from the Vinayapitaka and the Suttapitaka,^* 
which shows that the KathSvatthu is at any rate later than 
these Fitakas. It also refers to passages in the first two 
books of the Abhidhamma, and to subjects which are treated 
in the Fattbana, but it quotes neither the Dhatukatha, nor 
the Puggalapannatti, nor the Yamaka. 

Even though the Kathavatthu in its present form 
cannot be regarded as a work of the 3rd century B.C., it 
nevertheless throws interesting light on the development of 
Buddhist dogmatics during the later centuries. As far as 
the history of the Buddhist schools and sects is concerned, 
the information contained in the Kathavatthu and the 
commentary on it, is only of value if taken in conjunction 
with the Chinese and Tibetan records of the schisms.®^ 

We should be inclined to think that the Kathavatthu 
formed the conclusion of the Abhidhammapitaka, but in 
the traditional enumeration of the texts, it comes fifth. 
The sixth is the Yamaka, the “ Book of double questions,” 
so called because all the questions are presented and 
explained in two ways.*’ This work, which is very difficult 
to understand, is intended to dispel any doubts which might 
still arise after the first five books of the Abhidhamma. 

The seventh and last book of the Abhidhammapitaka 
is the Fatthana-Pakarapa, the ** Book of the Causal Belation- 
ships,” or Maha•Fakara^a, the Great Book,” the first 


0 For a Hat of theae passages, see Taylor* $ edition, pp. 633 ff. 

*) Cf, La Vallie Poussin, JRAS 1910, pp. 413 ff.; Walleser, Die Sekten des alten 
Buddhiamus, Heidelberg 1927. 

’) Kdited b> Mrs. Bhys Daoids, assisted by Cecilia Dibben, Mary C. Poley^ Mabel 
Hunt, and May PTS 1911 and 1918. 

*) Not even the title of the work is clear, a. Introductory Note, p. xv f. Mrs. 
Rhys Dayids took great pains to obtain light on the meaning and method of the work, 
from learned mopka in jBarma. The answers to her questions are incorporated in a PHi 
essay by the Th^ra L$di Badaw of Mandalay in the Appendix to the edition* 
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part of which is the Tika-Patthana and the second part the 
Duka-Pattha,na,‘> The entire work, deals with the investi- 
gation of the 24 kinds of relationships which are assumed be- 
tween the (corporeal and psychical) phenomena : causal relation- 
ship, relationship of subject and object, relationship of the 
ruler and the ruled, contiguity, co-existence, etc. With 
the sole exception of Nirvana, which is absolute, there is 
nothing which is not in some sense relative, i.e., which is 
not related to something else in one of the 24 ways.*^ 
Mrs. llhys Davids recommends the historian of Buddhistic 
ideas, and of logical and philosophical ideas in general, to 
study the first part of the Tika-Patthana, in which these 
24 kinds of relationships are enumerated, calling it “ the 
one notable constructive contribution to knowledge in the 
Abhidhamma ” ; though, in general, she speaks rather scepti- 
cally about the value of this work of pure scholasticism.** 

And Mrs. Hhys Davids, who has devoted years of patient 
and scholarly labour to the investigation of the texts of 
the Abhidhamma, yet concludes a general survey of the work 
accomplished, with these words of resignation : ‘‘ As we leave 
this house of cloistered lives, of a closed tradition, of a past 
dominating present and future, we have a sense of rooms 
swept and garnished clean and tidy, of sealed windows, of 
drawn blinds, of no outlook towards the dawn.” ** 

If we give credence to the tradition which dates the 
Kathavatthu away back in the 3rd century B.O., we are 
compelled to date the earlier texts of the Abhidhamma still 
further back, and to assume that the scholastic activity of the 


•) Tika.Patthana, Parts l-III, ed. by Mrs. PT8 1921-19a3; Duka- 

Patthanal, ed. by Mrs. Rhys Davids, PUS 1906. The contents of the continuation of the 
nuka.patthSna are given in the Tika-Patthana, Part 111, pp. 336 ft. 

*) Cf. Ledi Sadaw, on the Philosophy of Relations, in JPT .i 1916.1916, pp. 2111. 

*) Cf. Foreword to Part 1, p. v, and Editorial Note to Part 11 of the Tiks-Pa(* 
fUbia* 

JHAS l923y pe 2i50» 
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monks began very early, immediately after the texts of the 
Suttapitaka. However, the authenticity of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka is not universally recognised. It is disputed by 
the Sautrantikas of the Hiuayana, and the Sarvastivadins 
have an Abhidharmapitaka in Sanskrit, the books of which 
differ entirely from those of the Pali Abhidhammapitaka, 
though, as in the case of the latter, they are seven in num- 
ber.'> As even the report of the First Buddhist Council in 
the Vinayapitaka (Cullavagga XI) only mentions Vinaya 
and Dhamma, but not Abhidhamma, there are still doubts 
both as to the authenticity and the age of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka.®* 

Among those sects, however, which recognise the Abhi- 
dhammapitaka as canonical, it is held in great esteem. In 
the Milindapanha it is related as a great marvel that young 
Nagasena was so clever that he could at once be instructed 
in the seven books of the Abhidhamma, without having first 
learned the Suttas. In an inscription of about 262 A.D., 
engraved on a rock in the neighbourhood of the temple of 
Atihintale in Ceylon, we read among the rules for the monks 
of the monastery : 12 cells are to be allotted to expounders 
of the Abhidhammapitaka, 7 to preachers of the Suttapitaka, 
and 6 to readers of the Vinayapitaka.®* 

The study of the Abhidhamma is continued, especially 
in Burma, even at the present day, and numerous works have 
been written on it in the course of centuries. 


0 0/. La Vallie Poussin^ Bouddhisme, Etudes et Materiaux, p, 65; Bonddhisme, 
p. 166 ; Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 126. Walleser (Buddhistische Philosophie, 1, 
17 ff*) tries to identify certain texts of the Pali AbhidhammapiUka with similar ones in 
the Sanskrit, but can only take his stand on mere conjectures. 

*) BUotf Hinduism and Buddhism, I, 276 note 1, 291 f., thinks it possible, though 
not proved, that the Abhidhammapitiaka was oompiled in Ceylon, and not earlier. 

*) R* Spence Hardy i Eastern Monachism, London I860, p. 166. 
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Non-Canonical Pali Litbraitj b.‘> 

Apart from later additions, the greater part of the Pali 
texts of the canon arose in India, and it 3ras not until later 
that they were transmitted to Ceylon. The great bulk of the 
non-canonical Pali literature, is, however, the work of the 
monks of Ceylon. The most notable exception is the Milinda- 
panha, “ the Questions of Milinda.*’ This work must 
have originated in north-west India, the only region where 
the memory of the great and wise ruler Milinda could have 
been sufficiently vivid as to warrant bis being made the hero 
of a poem. This Milinda is none other than the Greek king 
Menandros, the most prominent of the rulers of the Graeco- 
Indian empire, which, in the second century B.O., had 
separated itself from the Graeco- Bactrian empire. The period 
of his reign was probably the first century B.O.,®^ and he 


*) 0 /. Oeiger, Pftli Literatnr und Sprache, p. 17 ff. 

Ed. by V. Trencknefi London 1880 ; Vol. I of an edition in Siamese charactei*8 hfis 
been is^iued by Their Majesties Queen Aunt and Queen Suddhasinninath of Siam in 1925; 
translated into English by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE, Vols. 35 and 36; into German (only 
the genuine parts) by F. 0. Schradeff Berlin s.a (1905), and (complete) by Bhikkha 
Nydn^atiloka, Mfluchen 1919; Books LlII into French by L. Finott Paris 1923 (Lea Olassi- 
ques de I’Orient VIIT.), Extracts (similes and short parables) are translated by B* W. 
BttWtngame, Buddhist Parables, p. 201 fC. Cf. Barth m KHE 28, 1893 , 257ff.«GBavre8 II, 
170 ff. ; K. Oarhe, Beitrage zur indisohen Koiturgesohichte, Berlin 1903, p. 96ff.]T. W. 
Rhys Dai>ids in ERE VIIT, 1915, 631 ff. The title of the work is given in the MSS. as 
llilindapaffhaip (neut.) or Milindapallha (plnr.), but the Buddhists of Gey Ion generally say 
Hilindapafiho (mate.) : Trenokner Ed., p. vi. 

») A, V. Outschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner NachbarUnder, Tttbingen 1888, 
p. 104, gives the approximate dates of Menander*a reign as 125-96 B.O. Acoording to Smith, 
Early History, pp. 227 ff., 239, 258, Menander invaded India in about 15S B.O., but 
Gardner places him about 110 B.O.** H. Raychaudhuri (Political History of Ancient India, 
iJaloutta 1923, pp 204 ff., 209), whose view is shared by L. D. Barnett (Calcutta Review, 
Feb. 1924, p. 250), places Menander in the first century B.O., and, (according to Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, Oxford, 1924, p. xxi) R. 0* Maxumdat 
Is said to have proved *<that a date prior to 90B 0. cannot be assign^ to Menander." 
(l^hattibharya gives no reference, sol do not know Masutndar’s argiimteiii0.y; See alto 
Cambddge History, I) 547 ff. 
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ruled over a great empire, which comprised not only the 
whole of the region of the Indus as well as Gujrat, but the 
Ganges province too. It may have been an historical event, 
the meeting and conversation of the Greek king with a cele- 
brated Buddhist teacher, which led to the origin of the 
Milindapanha, or it may have been that the author of the 
dialogue merely took a pattern from so many dialogues in the 
Upanisads and Itihasas, in introducing the great king in con- 
versation with a sage : at all events, even if he was not him- 
self a Buddhist,^’ Milinda-Menandros must have been closely 
connected with the Buddhist community. We can also 
assume as a certainty that the author of the Milindapanha, 
whose name, it is true, we do not know, lived at a time when 
the memory of the Greek king was still green. But as the 
Greek rule in India came to an end soon after the death of 
Menandros, it is scarcely feasible that his memory should 
have endured longer than a century at the most. Hence the 
work is more Ukely to have been written in the first century 
A.D., rather than in the second. The fact that the problems 
discussed in the Milindapanha are, in the main, identical with 
those forming the favourite themes in the canon, would also 
seem to indicate a comparatively early date.*> Buddhaghosa, 


An argument in favour of his having been a Buddhist, would be furnished by 
PlutarcVs remarkable statement that, after the death of Menander, several Indian cities 
quarrelled about the possession of his ashes, which were eventually divided, whereupon 
each city erected a memorial over its own share. According to the legend, exactly the 
same thing happened at the death of Buddha (Garbe, l.o., pp. 102, ll2 f., Schrader^ l.o., 
p. xvi). Of course, it is possible that Menander was merely a sympathisei* with the 
Buddhists, and presented the Order with great donations Jt is significant, though, that 
coins of Menander show the Buddhist wheel (S LM in BHB 23 ; 1891, p.4d f.). 

*) The themes discussed show remarkable similarity with those which play a promi- 
nent part in the Katha*Vatthtt. Cl» Rhys Davids in SBK, Vol. 86, pp. xx-xxvi. The 
allusion to the Thera Tiasa (p. 71, BBE, Yol. 35, p. 110), a master in the art of writing,” 
who is said to have died many years before and ** of whom people know only by his 
writings/* would seem to point to a considerable, though not unduly protracted, interval 
of time ^tween the author of the Milindapafiha and Tissa Moggaliputta (if it Is be who 
is meant) irho Uv 64 in the 3rd century B, Q. 
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too, the famous commentator of the fifth century, refers to 
the Milindapanha as an unimpeachable authority, on a level 
with the canonical texts.’’ In style, however, the Milinda- 
panha shows an advance on the speeches of the Suttapitaka; 
and it is but few of the dialogues of the canon, as for 
instance that of the PSyasi-Sutta in the Dighanikaya, which 
are as vivid and sprightly as those of the Milindapanha. 
These last-named are well able to bear comparison with the 
Dialogues of Plato.^’ 

It is true that this praise, as well as the date I have 
assumed, cannot be applied to the entire work as we have it 
in the Pali text, but only to the work in its original form ; 
for there can scarcely be any doubt that, of the seven books 
which go to form the text, only a small part of the first intro- 
ductory book and Books II and III are ancient and authen- 
tic. Even in Book Ilf, later additions already appear to have 
crept in. By far the major portion of the work was not added 
until a later time, and probably not all at once. As it is 
the purpose of the work to dispel doubts of all kinds, which it 
does in somewhat incoherent fashion, it is, by its very nature, 
an eminently suitable receptacle for interpolation and addi- 
tions. The most striking evidence of the spuriousnoss of Books 
IV-VII is the fact that they are absent in the Chinese trans- 
lation, which is supposed to have originated between 317 and 


') Atthasalini, pp. 112, 114, 119, 120, 122, 142; Visuddhi-Magga, p. 87; all 
these references are to passages in Books I-llI of the Mil. f. Bhys Davids in SBE voU 
85, p* xiv ff. 

*) A. T^^eber, Die Grieolien in Indien (SB A 1890, p. 927) has raised the question 
whether the Milindapafiha has not, perhaps, a closer connection with the Dialogaet of Plato 
vepresenting **so io speak, an intentional Indian counterpart to them.” This is, however, 
unlikely, if only because the Milindapanha dialogue has so many models in the dialogues 
of the Upani^ads, in the ascetic poetry of the Mahabhttrata and in the Tipi^aka, that there 
is no reason for supposing a Greek prototype. Neither does the Milindapafiha show any 
trace whatsoever of a knowledge of the Greek language or of the Greek world of thought 
(e/. Garbe, l.c.,p. 114). Ftnot, too, (Introduction to his French translation, p. 14) thinks 
that the style of the Milindapafiha shows trapes of Greek influence, 
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420 A.D/^ In contents, too, Books IV-VII differ from Book 
I in character. Moreover, the last chapter of Book III forms 
a fitting conclusion to the work, and Book IV begins with a 
new introduction.^^ 

The old poem probably began with the magnificent description of the 
city of Sagala, the residence of King Milinda,*^^ Then it was related 
how the well-informed and mighty Greek king one day, after he had 
reviewed his army, expressed a wish for a contest in speeches. But the 
king was so dreaded an opponent in speech contests with wise men, that it 
was not easy to find a Brahman or an ascetic who would venture to dispute 
with him. However, his courtiers took him to the monk Ayupala, who 
lived in a hermitage in the vicinity of Sagala. Even he is embarrassed by 


*) C/. Ed. Specht et S. L^ci, Deux traductions Ohinoises du Milindapauho, OC IX 
London 1892, I, 518 ff. The “two translations** are in reality only two recensions of one 
and the same translation. Under the title of “the Sutra of Nfigasena** this translation 
was already mentioned by Seng-yeou in the Catalogue compiled by him in 505 A.D., among 
the books which he saw with his own oyos; whereas under the title of “ the Sutra of the 
similes of Nfigasena,** it was only familiar to him from the ** old catalogue** of the 5th 
century. Cf. P. Pelliot in JA 1914, s^r. 11, t, IV, p.379ff. In a Chinese Buddhist Avadana 
work of 472 A.D., the introductory book of the Milindapafiha, embellished with anecdotes, 
appears as an independent story, which has the appearance of a late echo of the old 
dialogue (c/. J. Takakusu in JRAS 1896, pp. 1-21 and Ed. Chavannes, Cinq cents contoa du 
Tripit-aka Chinois III, 120 ff., No. 418). L. A. Waddell (in JRAS 1897, p. 227 ff.) on the 
strength of very doubtful Tibetan data, has attempted to show that this Chinese .^vadftna 
is nearer to the original work, and that originally not Milinda, but a king Nanda of 
Magadha, was the hero of the book, “ Nanda,** however, is undoubtedly only a sanskri- 
Used form of the Greek Menandros, 6'/. Pelliotf l.o., p. 380 f. Rhys Davids (ERE VIII, 
632) thinks it possible that the Indian work, which was translated into Chinese, consisted 
of seven books, and that the concluding books were omitted by the Chinese translator. 
1 regard this as most unlikely. 

*) Cf, Oarhe, l.c., p. 136 ff. B. Schrader (Introductioii'to his translation, p. xxiii f.) 
assumes that there were seven different recensions or revisions of this work. In my 
opinion, gradual interpolations aud additions should be assumed, rather than revisions. 
1 do not see sufficient reasons for declaring the whole of Book III to be spurious, as do 
Oarbe and Schrader, Senart (JA I89i, sur, 8, t xix, p. 343) and Barth (CEuvres II, p. I7l) 
already declared the end of Book III (Trenokner*8 ed., p. 89) to bo the final portion of the 
original work. Similarly Pelliot, JA, s. II, t. IV, 1914, p. 418, 

*) The Pali work begins with a few introductory verses, and towards the end of the 
introduction, too, we find a few verses. Schrader (pp, xxvi, xxxii) regards those verses 
as the remnants of a P&li poem which originated in Ceylon. I think they are only Gath&s 
of the kind which occur so frequently iu the Suttas of the Tipi^aka, and which were at all 
times popular in India for the embellishment of prose narratives. 

23 
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the kind's very first question, and Milinda exclaims : “ Empty, alas, is 
all India. All India is but vain gossip ! There is no ascetic or Brahman 
who is capable of disputing with me and solving my doubts I *’ Just at 
that time the very learned and wise Buddhist monk NSgasena was passing 
through villages and towns begging. He was famed far and wide for his 
wisdom, and in debate nobody could rival him. He had just come to 
SSgala and had settled down in a hermitage. The courtiers take the king 
to him, and the personality of the sage at once makes a powerful impres- 
sion on the king.*^ 

Neatly arising from this situation, the first dialogue 
immediately introduces us to one of the main problems of 
Buddhism. King Milinda asks the sage his name. The sage 
says he is called Nagasena, but that is merely a name, there 
is no ego, no person attached to it. This leads to a most 
excellent dialogue between the sage and the king, and finally 
the king has to confess that there is no permanent ego.®’ 

The Buddhist doctrine that there is no permanent ego, no 
substance of soul,®’ but only a constant change of physical 
and psychical phenomena, can scarcely be reconciled to the 
belief in a cycle of rebirths, such as Buddha like the rest of his 
countrymen assumed, and still less does it harmonise with the 
doctrine of Karman, according to which all that an individual 
suffers or enjoys is the result of his own previous actions, a 
doctrine which plays so important a part in the ethies^of 


> ) The passages which I regard as decidedly spurious in Book I, are the following : 
paragraph 3 (a table of contents, which refers to the entire Pali work), paragraphs 4*8 
(a Ja taka, which tel is of the former births of Milinda and Nagasena, and ends with a 
prophecy of Buddha), 11*14 (already recognised by Rhys Davids as a clumsy interpolation) 
and 16*36 (conception, birth, youth, conversion and attainment of Arhatship oflNkgasena). 
®) Cf. OldenberQf Buddha, p. 292 £E. ; Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, 891 f, 

®) This is certainly the standpoint of the author of the Sillindapafiiha. In the 
Canon we find sometimes a decided denial of the ego, at other times the doctrine that an 
ego does exist in a oeitain sense, and frequently the agnostic point of riew that it is 
impossible to say either that there is a soul, or the contrary. Of. M. Wallesety Die philoso* 
phisohe Grundlage des ftlteren Buddhiaraus I, 111 £f j Mrs. 0. A, P. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Psychology (1924), pp. 166 ff., 278 C; Radhahnshnan, hb„ 882 390 ff, > Keith, Buddhist 

Philosophy^ pp. 75 ft., 191 A 
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Buddhism. The first of these two questions forms the theme 
of the following conversation,^^ which I quote here because 
it shows the ability of the author of this work in elucidating 
even the most diflioult problems in an ingenious manner, and 
by means of excellent parables : 

The king said : Lord Nagasena, when a man is reborn, is he the 
same or is he another ? The Thera said : He is neither the same nor 

is he another/* Give me a parable/^ What do you think, great king, 
are you now as an adult the same as you were as a tender little boy, a little 
child lying flat on your back ? '' No, lord, that tender little boy, that 

little child lying flat on its back was another, and I as an adult am now 
another/* If that is so, great king, then you have no mother, no father, 
no teacher, you have never been instructed, never learned the command- 
ments, never gained wisdom. How then, great king, is the mother of the 
embryo in its four stages each time another, is the mother of the little 
child another, and the mother of the adult yet another ? Is i| another who 
takes instruction, and another who has learned something ? Is it another 
who commits a crime, and another who is punished by having his 
hands and feet cut ofE ? ** No, lord, but what would you reply ? ** 
The Thera said ; I myself, great king, was the tender little boy, 
the little child lying flat on its back, and I myself am now the 
adult. Through one and the same body all these are combined into one 
unity/* ^‘Give me a parable.” ‘‘Great king, if a man lighted a lamp, 
would it burn all the night ? ** “ Yes, lord, it would/* “How now, great 

king, is the flame in the first watch of the night the same as the flame 
* . 

in the second watch of the night ?* * “ No, lord/* “And is the flame in 

the second watch of the night the same as the flame in the last watch 
of the night ?’ * *‘No, lord/* “How, great king, then was there one lamp 
in the first watch of the night, another lamp in the second watch of the 
night, and yet another lamp in the last watch of the night ? ** “ No, lord, 

the lamp burned the whole night by means of one and the same (com- 
bustible).** “ Ejcactly so, great king, the continuity of the phenomena 
comes about, it is another who arises, and another who passes away, but 


') Kd. Trenohner, p. 40; SHE, Vol. 35, p. 63 ff. C/. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 301 
Keiihf Buddhist l^hilosophy* p. 169 f. 

*) of the beings, which, however, are/n reality only ever changing phenomena. 
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at the same time there is something which unites them> and therefore a 
man enters into his last union with consciousness '1 neither as the 
same nor as another.” 

There is a whole series of parables to explain why, 
though there is no permanent ego, a man is yet responsible 
for his actions. The following parable is one of them : 

“ Suppose a man has stolen another man’s mangoes, the owner of 
the mango tree seizes him, takes him before the king, and says : ‘Your 
Majesty, this man has stolen my mangoes j’ now, if the thief says : ‘ Your 
Majesty, I did not steal this man’s mangoes, the fruits which he planted, 
and those which 1 took away, were not the same fruits, I deserve no 
punishment, would this man be punished, great king ? ’ ‘Yes, lord, he 
would be punished.’ ‘And why so ? ’ ‘ Because, whatever the man may 

say, he would be punished on account of the last mango which undeniably 
would not be there, had it not been tor the former one.” 

In Book II there is a superabundance of excellent 
parables of this kind. In the authentic part of Book III, 
too, there is many an apt simile. When, for instance, 
Nagasena, in reply to one of the king’s questions, says that 
the end of suffering is brought about not only through 
renunciation in this life, but that, in addition, efforts in 
former existences are also needful, he illustrates it by asking 
the king whether he would delay the digging of wells until 
he was thirsty, or instruct his men to plough, sow and 
reap, when he was hungry, or have ramparts dug, walls 
erected and fortresses built, when the enemy was already 
before the gates. 

These specimens will sufldce to show the great value of 
the first and genuine part of the Milindapanha even as a 
literary production. It is indeed a masterpiece of ancient 
Indian prose. In Book II and the greater part of Book III, 


‘)».e., into his last rebirth, for it is the “ oonsciousnoss ’’ (TifiSSpa), by means of 
which a new indiTidual is formed in the womb. See Oldtnhtrg, Buddha, pp. 26S 801 

Esitfc, Buddhist Philoaophy, p. 78 f. 

•) Bd. Trtnckntr, p. 48 1 SBB, Vol. 36, p. 72. 
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only such questions are raised, as relate to the most important 
points of Buddhistic ethics and psychology, fundamental 
questions which are of interest to any layman. Book IV, 
on the other hand, contains a system of apologetics which 
could not possibly be of interest to any but thorough-going 
scholars of the canonical texts. The dilemmas which are 
discussed in this work, frequently turn to very petty sub- 
jects of dogmatics, but especially to the person of Buddha, e. g., 
what is the use of the veneration of relics, if the Buddha 
has passed away utterly ? How can the Buddha he omni- 
scient, when we are told that he pondered ? Why did 
Buddha receive Devadatta into the Order, even though he 
knew that this monk would cause a schism? Etc, The 
reason for these dilemmas is the juxtaposition of contradic- 
tory texts. At the same time, every word of the canon, 
even the most casual remark in the profanest stories in the 
Jataka-Book, is regarded as a sacred word of Buddha, which 
must of necessity be true and good. If, in any of his former 
births, related in the Jatakas, the Bodhisatta had any faults 
or vices, the author of Book IV of the Milindapanha does 
his best to exonerate him. For, in his eyes, the Bodhisatta 
is entirely identical with the perfect Buddha. The authentic 
books do not bear the slightest trace of such a conception 
(neither does the Tipi^aka). The question as to whether the 
Buddha ever existed at all,*^ which had already been broach- 
ed in Book III, is again raised in Book V, and Nagasena 
answers it by saying that bis existence may be inferred from 
his teachings. This idea is worked out in a lengthy, very 
ornate and detailed parable making up the greater part of 
the book, in which Buddha, who has created his religion, is 
coinpared with a master-builder, who builds up a large city. 
Book VI presents a dilemma, which had already been 


Kd. Tf^nchneft pp* 70, 73; SBB, Vol. 36, pp. 109, 113. 
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brought up for discussion in Book IV, but had not found any 
very satisfactory solution ; it is this : If, as the scriptures 
say, even laymen can attain to the state of an Arhat, why 
should a man take upon himself the strict monastic vows ? 
The answer given here, is that laymen can attain to the state 
of an Arhat and Nirvana only because they bavh already 
fulfilled the strict vows in former births. These strict vows, 
the thirteen Dhutaiigas,^^ are then described in detail, and 
their exceptional value explained. This is apparently the 
real purpose of Book V ! . In all the books of the Milindapanha 
the questions raised are generally answered in parables. 
Book VII is entirely a book of parables ; there are no less 
than 67 parables illustrative of the qualities essential for 
the monk who desires to attain to the state of an Arhat. 
Many of these parables already appear in the Tipitaka. 

In Books IV- VI I we find, on the one hand, a liberal 
sprinkling of quotations from the canon, and on the other, 
frequent allusions to traditions divergent from those em- 
bodied in the canon, and most likely belonging to a later 
period, and especially allusions to legends which appear only 
in the commentaries, in the commentary on the Jataka and 
in those on the Vimanavatthu and Dhammapada.^’ These 
legends are permeated with a low conception of the doctrine 


*) Ed. Trenekner, p. 242 ff. j SBB, Vol. 36, p. 66 ft. 

®) They are very advantageous for a holy life, but are not compulsory for all monks* 
They are discussed in Section If of Buddhaghosa’s Yisuddhi-Magga. The term Dhatajaiga 
(or Dhutahga) is not yet to be found in the Tipitaka, except in the Pariv&ra of later date 
(Vinayapitaka, ed, Oldenberg, Vol. V, p. 193, cf, p. 131), Cf, Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 75 f. 

The book begins with a table of contents (matika) which gives an additional 38 
parables. The entire book was probably appended to the Milindapanha even later than 
the preceding books, and remained incomplete. 

*) Of* E. W, Burlingame in HOS, Yol. 28, p. 60 ff. Burlingame is wrong in oonel tid- 
ing from these references that Books lY-YII of the Mil. “are as late as the beginning of 
the sixth century Not only is It not proved, but, in view of snndry deviations, it is 

unlikely, that the author of Books IV-VII of the Mil. derived his knowledge of the legends 
referred to, from those commentaries, Cf* also Bhys Davids, SBB, Vol. 65, pp * tlI ff,. 
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of Earman, an exaggerated cult of the Buddha (Buddha- 
Bhakti) and a somewhat crude belief in miracles, which 
would seem to indicate a later period. 

A. work which is probably as early as the earliest portions 
of the Milindapahha, and which also possibly dates far 
enough back to have been written in India, is the Netti- 
PakaraijE, also called Netti-Gandha, or simply Netti, “ The 
Book of Guidance” (viz., to the True lleligion).^^ This is 
the earliest work which offers a connected treatment of the 
whole of the teaching of Buddha ; it is possibly earlier than 
the last two books of the Abhidhammapitaka,®' and is 
ascribed to no less a person than Mahakaccana, the disciple 
of Buddha, who, as far back as in the Majjhimanikaya, was 
proclaimed to be the best expounder of the word of Buddha.®^ 
The same Mahakaccana is also said to have composed the 
Petakopadesa, “ Instruction of the students of the Pitakas,” 
a continuation of the Netti, and most likely not much later 
than this last-named work. A commentary on the Netti was 
written by DhamraapMa (probably in the fifth century A.D.). 

By far the major portion of non-canonical Pali literature 
consists of commentaries. The monks in the monasteries of 
India and Ceylon, to whom we are indebted for the compara- 
tively faithful transmission of the canonical texts, did not rest 
content with the study and teaching of these texts, but from 
the very outset endeavoured to explain them too. In the 
Suttas wefind the earliest beginnings of exegetical activity, and 


196, 284 ff., 297 f. ; Vol. 36, pp 43 ff., 143 note, 304 note. The authentic parts of the Mil. 
contain only such quotations as could, for other reasons too, be regarded as belonging to 
the earliest part of the Canon. The enumeration of the seven books of the Abhidhamma 
(I, 26) appeare in the spurious part of the introduction. 

With Extracts from Dhammapala's Commentary ed. by B. Hardy ^ PTS 1902. 

*) CA Mrs. Rhys Davids, JRAS 1925, p. Ill f. 

») Majjh* 18 (I, no ff.), 183 (III, 194 ff.), 138 (III, 223 ff.). 

*) Not yet published, but see Rudolf Fuch*s Specimen des Petakopadesa, Berlin, 
Diss„ 1908. C/. ShweZan Aunf in JPTS 1910-1912, p. 120. 
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there are a few commentaries in the canon itself Though 
we cannot believe the orthodox Buddhists of Ceylon, when 
they ajffirm that the Atthakathas, i.c., the “ explanations of the 
meaning ” or “ commentaries,” have been handed down 
since the first Council with the texts of the Tipitaka, were 
translated into Singhalese by Mahinda, written down under 
Vattagamani, and translated into Pali by Buddhaghosa (6th 
century A.D,),'^- yet we can have no doubt that the exege* 
tical and literary activity of the monks began in India imme- 
diately after the compilation of the texts, and, that Pali, the 
language of the canon, was used also for the early commen- 
taries. These ancient teachers are often cited in the commen- 
taries of the 5th century, as Porapa, “ the ancient ones.” 
But when the Theravada school in India itself was more and 
more superseded by other Buddhist sects and schools, it was 
the monasteries of Ceylon, which became permanent centres 
for the study of the Theravada texts. Whatever Pali com- 
mentaries were available were translated into Singhalese. Only 
the verses, partly memorial verses and partly verses of narra- 
tive passages, were left unchanged in Pali. The monks of 


1) B. Ch. Lawt Life and Work of Bnddhaghosa, p. 53 ff. Tho 8ntta-Vibba6ga in 
itself is a kind of commentary on the Patimokkha. The Udftna and the Suttanipafca 
contain prose passages in the nature of commontarios. The Niddesa is an early 
commentary on parts of the Snttanipdta. A commentary ascribed to Sariputta found 
its way into the Abhidhamniapitaka as an appendix to the Dhamma-Saftgani, 

-) CA L. Comrilln Vijasinha and R. 0. Childers iu JRA8 1871, p. 289 ff., Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 8 f.j Th. Foulkes in Ind. Ant. 17, 1888, 123 f.^ Dipavaipsa 
20, 20f,; Mahavaipsa 33, 100 ff. ; Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 17 (para. 18). 

») Sometimes as Pora^a-Katha or Porana-At^hakatba. Theraa who compiled 
extracts from the Canon (thera dhammasaipgahaka) were algo counted among the Poranas. 
One and the same verso is ascribed in the Milindapanha (p. 369) to these Theras, and in 
the Yisuddhi-Magga (p. 270) to tho “Porana.** C/. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Visuddhi.Magga 
Bd,, Vol. II, p, 764 f. ; B. Oh, Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p» 64 ff, 

♦) Various monasteries had their own commentaries ; besides the Hula- or Maha« 
At^hakatha of the “ great monastery ” (Mahavihara) of Anuradhapuraj there was also one 
of the “northern monastery*’ (Uttaravihara) in the same city of Ceylon, as well as 
an An<iha.At^hakath« in KSficipura in South India, and others. Of. Mrs, Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist) Manual of Psychological Bthics, 2nd Ed., p. xxviii. 
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Ceylon worked on independently in this direction, wrote 
Singhalese commentaries, tried their hand at Pali also, 
especially Pali verses, and attained to such a degree of per- 
fection in this, that in the 6th century it was already possible 
for Buddhaghosa to write in an elegant Pali style, and to set 
ajbout translating or retranslating the Singhalese commentaries 
into the sacred Pali language. 

The exegetical and literary activity of the monks, 
however, extended to all the “ three gems Buddha, the 
religion (Dhamma) and the monastic community (Saugha). 
The Buddha legend was elaborated ; they were not content 
with the ballads and occasional narratives of the Tipitaka, but 
wished to have a complete account of the Master’s life. The 
religious texts were illustrated and explained in the same 
manner as was customary in India as far back as the time 
of the Brahmanas, not only grammatically and lexically, but 
also by means of narratives and legends.** As the 
Brahmans in their Vedic schools, so also the monks in their 
monasteries, were true Indians, in that they felt a keen delight 
in the tellinsr of stories. The numerous narratives contained 
in the canon were not sufl&cient for them. They lengthened 
and completed, they added what they gathered from oral 
transmission, they inserted what was familiar to them from 
other branches of literature, re-modelling it in the spirit of 
Buddhism, and they certainly also composed much that was 
new in imitation of old models. They also collected the 
legends on the origin, and made records concerning the history 
of the monastic order, with the discipline of which they dealt 
in the commentaries on the Vinayapitaka, so that the Attha- 
kath3,s also contained the beginnings of a church history. 

As regards the Buddha legend, we have seen that there 
was no actual Buddha biography contained in the canon, but 


’) The A^thakatbSs contain Jstokas and other narratJvee, in the same way as the 
Afthavflde of the BrShmaqiaB («/, above Vol. I, p. 208) contains ItihSsas and Akhyanas. 

24 , 
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only the beginnings of one. In the Yinayapitaka, in certain 
speeches of the Suttapitaka and in a few of the ancient ballads 
of the Suttanipata, we found on the one hand records, more 
or less reliable, of the actual life of the Master, and on the 
other, the earliest beginnings of a Buddha legend and a Buddha 
epic. In the Buddhavamsa we found a kind of previous 
history, and in Chapter 26 of it, the epitome of a biography, 
of the Buddha. The Cariyapitaka and the Jataka, too, tell- 
ing of the former existences of the Buddha, contain, at least 
in the view of the orthodox Buddhist, contributions to the 
history of the life of Buddha.^> As far as Pali literature is 
concerned, there is, however, no connected life story of the 
Buddha until we come to the Nidana-Katha,®^ the “ Narrative 
of the Beginnings,” which precedes the Jatakatthavap- 
^ana, the Jataka commentary, and forms a part of this great 
commentary work. 

This Nidana-Katha consists of three sections : 1. The 
story of the “ beginnings in the remote past” (durenidana), 
from the existence of the later Buddha as Sumedha at the 
time of the Buddha Dipahkara down to his re-birth in the 
heaven of the Tusita gods ; 2. The story of the “ beginnings 
in the not very remote past ” (avidurenidana), beginning with 
the descent of Buddha from the heaven of the Tusita gods, 
and ending with the attainment of Bodhi, i.e., enlightenment ; 
and 3. The story of the “ beginnings in the present ” (santi- 
kenidana), relating the events from the enlightenment of 


0 Cf, Rhys Davids f Cambridge History, 1, 196 f.j J. Dutoit^ Des Leben des Buddha, 
Leipzig 1906 j E.H. Brewster^ The Life of Gotania the Buddha. (Compiled excluaively 
from the Pali Canou.) With an Introductory Note by 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, London 1926. 

*) The text is to be found in Fausbdli’s edition of the Jfttaka, VoL I, pp. 1-94, 
translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp> 1-133 j a free rendering of the 
contents of the Nidftna-Kath^ in Kern, Her Buddhismns I., pp. 24-140, a translation of the 
ddrenidftna and avidorenidana in Warren,^ Buddhism in Translations, pp* 6-83. Two 
shorter passages, translated by J. Duioii, Leben des Buddha, pp« 6 £f., 18 ff. 

/ fiS., of the beginnings of Buddha*# career. meaps •* pause/* ** origin/’ 

lieppe also ** beginmnjy.** 
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Buddha down to the story of the magnificent donation of the 
merchant AnSthapindika. 

The first section is directly connected with the Buddha* 
vamsa and the Oariyapitaka, and is, in the main, a mere 
commentary on an extract from these two texts. Only the 
narrative of Sumedha, out of Chapter II of the Buddhavamsa, 
is completely included. We have seen how, countless aeons 
before, the future Buddha, as Sumedha, pays homage to tlie 
Buddha of that time, namely Bipaikara, and resolves to attain 
to the ten “ perfections,” in order to become worthy of 
Buddhahood.^* After he had formed this resolve, he strove 
again and again in countless re-births for the fulfilment of 
these highest “ perfections ” — they are described in the Oariya.- 
pitaka, which the author of the Nidana-Katha here quotes,*’ 
until finally, in his existence as Vessantara, by his boundless 
self-denying generosity, he has attained to the summit of 
perfection and is then re-born in the heaven of the Tusita gods. 

While in Section I the prose is continually interrupted 
by verses from the Buddhavamsa and the Oariyapitaka, the 
two next sections contain only a few occasional verse quota- 
tions. Section II commences with the “ Buddha uproar ” in 
heaven. The Tusita gods importune the Bodhisatta to be born 
again on earth for the salvation of the world, and, after due 
consideration, he decides to do so. Then follow the familiar 
legends of the conception of the Bodhisatta, who, as a white 
elephant, appears to penetrate into the womb of the dreaming 
Queen Mftya, of his miraculous birth in the Lumbinl-grove,®’ 
of the welcoming of the newly-born child and the prophecy 
of the seer Asita about his future greatness, the miracles of 
his childhood and boyhood, the four encounters of the prince. 


*) See above, p, 161. 

I*,) Tbopgh, aa already observed above, on p. 164, in a version deviating from ours. 

•) In aU thiB, the Nidina-KattiS bee only slightly embellished the miracles told in 
DIghanikiya, 14 and MajjhimanikSya, 128. The “ white elephant,” it Is true, does not 
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through which he becomes acquainted with age, disease, death 
and renunciation of the world, the night scene in the seraglio 
which matures his resolve to renounce the world, his flight 
from the palace, achieved with numerous miracles and the 
aid of the gods, and his adopting the life of a mendicant 
monk, of his great feats of asceticism, of the milky rice of 
Sujata, prepared with the aid of numerous miracles, from 
which the Bodhisatta, exhausted by his long fast, derives new 
strength, the meditation under the Bodhi tree, and the attacks 
of Mara, and finally the attainment of Bodhi, the highest 
knowledge, which is accompanied by numerous miraculous 
phenomena. 

In Section III, too, which deals mainly with the first 
conversions and is less suited to the introduction of miracles, 
these latter are by no means absent. A week is spent by 
Buddha lost in meditation under the Bodhi tree, and the gods 
doubt whether he has really attained enlightenment. In 
order to dispel their doubts, he performs a few miracles, 
rises in the air, then stands beside his “ throne ” looking 
towards the East, and remains standing thus for a week, 
without blinking his eyes. Here the Nidana-Katha inserts the 
remark that on this spot the Animisacetiya, i.e., the “ shrine 
of the non -blinking,” was later erected. Several other pass- 
ages, too, mention fanes which are to recall events in the life 
of the Buddha, and which probably actually existed. The 
conversion of the two merchants Tapussa and Bhallika who 
became lay-disciples is already related in the Vinayapitaka 
(Mahavagga I, 4). The Nidana-Katha adds, however, that 


as J'et appear in the P51i Canon, though it is to be found on the rocks of Kalsi and Dhanli, 
which contain edicts of King A§oka, the one on the Kalsi rook bearing the inscription : 
gajatanie, “ the best elephant.” A relief on the East gate of the stSpa at Sfinchi repre 
sents the conception of Buddha, showing how he penetrates into the womb of MAy® in the 
shape of an elephant. C/. B. Hultzsch, The Inscriptions of Aioka, pp. aciii, 26 f., 27 note 
2, fiO, 61 ; A, FoUchet, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 92 ; Windiich, Buddhas Geburt, 
pp.5ff., IBSff. 
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these first lay-disoiples received a few hairs from the Buddha, 
over which relics they erected a shrine. The visit of the 
Buddha to his native town of Kapilavatthu is recounted in 
great detail, and there is no lack of miracles. Much space 
is also occupied by the narrative of the great merchant 
Anathapipdika, who presented the Jetavana-grove to the 
monastic order. With this narrative the Nidana-Katha breaks 
off, without its really being evident why the conclusion has 
been made at precisely this point. 

The occasional references to the Nidana-Katha, in the 
“ stories of the present ” (Paecuppanavatthu) prove that the 
Nidana-Katha does not precede the Jataka commentary by 
mere accident, but forms an essential part of it. However, 
as the author of the former work expressly says in one pass- 
age,*^ that he deviates from the Jatakatthakatha, and refers 
to the “ other Attha-Kathas,” it follows that he did not 
merely translate the Singhalese commentary, but revised it 
freely with the aid of other commentaries. Unfortunately we 
have no clue for a definite determination of the date of the 
Jataka commentary, and consequently, not of the Nidana-Katha 
either. One thing, however, is certain. The many points of 
agreement between the Buddha legend as it is related in the 
Sanskrit sources, and the Nidana-Katha, prove that the last- 
mentioned work is based on the same Indian tradition as the 
former, and therefore probably also reaches back to comment- 
aries which were brought from India to Ceylon, and that at 
a time before the Mahayana literature was developed in India. 
At all events the Nidana-Katha represents an earlier phase 
in the development of the Buddha legend than the Lalita- 
vistara and similar Sanskrit works, even if the latter must be 
ascribed to an earlier time. 

' . In the Gandhavamsa, a “ History of the Books,” probably 


') J6taka, Sd. FauabeU, p. 62. 
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written in Burma in the 17th century, Buddhaghosa is said 
to be the author of the Jataka commentary. If this were 
correct, he would belong to the 5th century A.D. ; for, little 
as we know of this commentator, equally celebrated in Ceylon 
and Burma, we may believe tradition as far as to assume 
that he lived in the reign of King Mahanama of Ceylon. It 
is true that we find this report only in the continuation of the 
Mahavainsa, which was not written until about the middle of 
the 13th century. It is, however, confirmed by the fact that 
a work by Buddhaghosa was already translated into Chinese 
in 489 A.D.^* Out of all the legends that have been woven 
about this learned man, we might accept as an historical fact 
that, during the reign of King Mahanama, he diligently 
studied the texts of the Tipitaka and the Singhalese A^tha- 
Kathas or “ commentaries ” in the “ great monastery ” 
(Mahavihara) of Anuradhapura in Ceylon, where they were 
kept, and that later, as the first-fruits of his studies, he wrote 
a systematic work on the Buddha doctrine, the Visuddhi- 
Magga,*> and afterwards revised, in the Pali language, the 
commentaries on the chief texts of the Tipitaka.'*^ It is 


M C/. Bimala -Charan Law, The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, Oalcufcta and 
Simla, 1923 (Calcutta Or. Series, No. 9, B. 3); Max Muller in SBB 10 (I), pp. xii.xxir; 
Minayefft Heoherohes, 189 ff, ; Ihoa. Foulkes in Ind Ant. 19, 1890, pp. 106-122 and T. W. 
Rhys Davids in ERE II, 885 ff. The “ biography ” written by the monk Mahamahgala in 
Burma, perhaps in the Uth century (c/. Geiger^ P&U Literatur und Sprache, p. 31, para. 
40) and published by James Gray, Buddhaghoauppatti or the Historical Romance of tha 
Rise and Career of Buddhaghosa, London, 1892, is purely legendary. 

This Chinese transUtion of the Samantap&sadikA is the first work which has 
been proved to have been translated into Chinese from Pdh'. Before this only Chinese 
translations from Sanskrit were kuosrn (J. Takakusu in JR AS 1896, 415 ff.) 

•) There is a tradition that he wrote a work (which has not come down to ns) 
Si^odaya (‘* the dawning of knowledge *0 and the AtthasftUni in India, before departing 

for Ceylon, If there is any truth in this tradition, this atthas&lint could only have been 
the rough plan of his commentary on the Dhamma^Sahga^i ; for the Atthas&lini, which has 
come down to us, presupposes the Yisaddhi-Maggi, which was written in Ceylon, Cf, Mrs 
Bhys DavidSt Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2ad ed,, p. xxvii. 

*) He tells us himself (in the introduction to the Samantapfis&dikft) that he not 
only translated the commentaries of the Mahavihara from the Singhalese, but compared 
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credible, too, that, as the legend has it, he was descended 
from a Brahman family in the neighbourhood of Bsdh-Gaya, 
became deeply learned in Brahmanical lore in early youth, 
but, in consequence of a disputation, was converted to Bud- 
dhism by the monk Revata, and was stimulated by bis teacher 
to go to Ceylon to study the Singhalese commentaries.*^ He 
certainly wrote many of the works ascribed to him which 
made his name so great, that he was regarded as the commen- 
tator excellence, Audi that commentaries were later ascribed 
to him which were the work of other authors, or whose authors 
were unknown. He himself, in introductory verses, mentions 
as his works the Visuddhi-Magga, the Samantapasadika 
(commentary on the Vlnayapitaka), the SumaDgalavilasini 
(commentary on the Highanikaya), the PapancasudanI 
(commentary on the Maj jhimanikaya), the SaratthapakasinI . 
(commentary on the Samyuttanikaya) and the Manoratha- 
Puraul (commentary on the Anguttaranikaya). In the 
Gandhavainsa there are also ascribed to him the commentaries 
KankhavitarapI (on the Patimokkhas), Pararaattha-Katha 
(on the seven books of the Abhidhammapitaka) and those on 
the Khuddaka- Patha, Suttanipata, Jataka and Apadana.®’ 

There is scarcely any doubt that Buddhaghosa is also the 
author of the commentaries on the Abhidhammdpitaka, or at 
least of the AtthasalinI (commentary on the Dhamma-Sahgani), 


them with the oomraentaries of other monasteries, abbreviated and freely revised them. 
Burlingame (JAOS 38, 1918, 267 f.) pronounces the tradition according to which the 
Attha*KathSs were translated from Pali into Singhalese, and translated back again from 
Singhalese into P&li by Buddhaghosa and others, to be ** unreliable and misleading,” because 
Buddhaghosa and the compiler of the commentary on the Dhammapada availed themselves 
of common Pftli originals though independently of each other, and because both Dhamma* 
pftla and the compiler of the J&taka commentary copied from Buddhaghosa's commen- 
taries. Nevertheless, it is possible, indeed probable, that the 6th century translators, 
though translating from the Singhalese, used available P&U teats as well (e g,, of legends and 
tales). 

0 On Buddbaghosa’s date and life, see Appendix IV, 

*) Gandhayaipsa, JFTS 1886, p. 69. 
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the Sammoha-vinodanI (commentary on the VibhaAga) and 
the commentary on the Patthana-Fakarai)a, and most likely of 
the KankhavitaranI and the Paramattha-Jotika (commentaries 
on the Khuddaka-PStha and the Suttanipata).*^ On the 
other hand, the commentaries on the Jstaka and the Dhamma- 
pada are so very different in language and style from Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentaries, that' he cannot possibly have written 
them.®^ As far as these two works are concerned, the desig- 
nation “ commentary ” is, as a matter of fact, just as unsuitable 
as the expression “ author.” For, in both works, the actual 
commentary, i.e., the grammatical and lexical explanation 
of the verses, occupies only a very small space, whilst narra- 
tives, or, to be more exact, sermons in the form of narratives,®’ 
constitute the major part. It will be more correct to speak 


') The Khudclaka-PS^ba commentary has been proved to be the work of Buddha- 
ghosa, by Burlingame iu HOS, Vol. 28, p. 51f. An edition in Siamese characters of all the 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa (23 vols.) and of his Visnddhi-Magga (3 vols.) issned by 
H. H. the Sopreme Patriarch of Siam, Prince Vajiriyana, in 1920-1922, has been generously 
presented to scholars by H- R. H. the Prince of Chandaburi. The following commentaries 
have np to now (1927) been published by the PTS ; Samanta-PisadikJ ed, by 3. Takdkusu 
assisted by M. Nagai, I, 1924, II, 1927 ; Sumahgala-Vilasini ed. by T, W. Rhys Davids and 
J. E. Carpenter^ I, 1886 ; PapancasudanI ed, by J. H. Woods and D. Kosamhi^ I, Suttas 
140, 1922 ; Manoratha-PfiranT, I, Eka-Nip«ta, od, by Max Walleser, 1924 j Paramattha- 
Jotika I, Khuddakapatha Commentary, ed. by Helmer Smith from a Collation by Mabel 
Huntf 1916; Paramattha-Jotikft II, Suttanipata Commentary, ed. by Helmer Smithy 1916- 
1918; Atthasalird ed. by Ed. Muller, 1897 ; translated (“The Expositor”) by Maung Tin, 
ed, and revised by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1920-21 ; SainmobavinodanT, od, by A. P. Biiddhadatta 
Thera, 1923 ; Commentary to Pajth&napakaraoa in the edition of the Tikapat^bana by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids,* 1921-1923 ; Puggalapafifiatti'Attliakathil ed. by G. Landsberg and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids in JPTS 1913-1914, p. 170 £f. ; Kathavatthuppakarana^A^fhakathft ed. by J. P. 
Minayeff, in JPTS 1889 ; Yamakappakara^atthakathS ed. by Mrs. Rhys Davids in JPTS 
1910-1912, p. 61 ff. Editions of Buddhaghosa’s commentaries have also been published in 
Ceylon and in Burma, See Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 19 f., para. 22. There 
is no mention in any Pali source, of Buddhaghosa’s having written a Sanskrit epic Padya- 
cu^&maQi also (see below iu the chapter on Buddhist Sanskrit literature). 

*) (7/- Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Ixiii ff. ; Burlingame in HOS, Vol 
28, pp. 49, 59 f.j Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. ix f. 

*) Both in the J&taka commentary and the Dhammapada commentary, the stories 
are made to issue from Buddha's own lips, as dhammadeaan^, t.e., ** religious iqstruotions” 
pr “ aennous/* 
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@f compilers or editors, who collected and edited these sermons 
or narratives. 

In fact the commentary on the Dhammapada forms li 
valuable supplement to the commentary on the Jstaka, and, 
like the latter, contains many an ancient, popular narrative 
theme, some of which are well known in universal literature,: 
far beyond the borders of India. Thus we find here, thw 
story of a king of Benares who, like Harun al Eashidy 
wanders about the city at night, the tale of “ Ddchor/ 
Enow-all,’* and so on. Here we also meet With the 
famous story of Kisa-Gotami, the mother who strays about ifi 
despair with her dead child in her arms, and comes to the 
Buddha who tells her that he can restore her child to life if she 
will bring him a mustard seed ; but this mustard seed must 
come from a house in which nobody has ever died. In vain 
the mother searches from house to house, until finally it dawns 
upon her that the Master was only endeavouring to teach her 
the great truth of the universality of death, and, comforted^ 
she becomes a member of the community of Buddha. The 
legend proves itself genuinely Indian, owing to the fact that it 
belongs to the type of “ consolatory stories ” so familiar to us. 
For this reason, when we meet with a similar anecdote in the 
Alexander-legend, in a few versions of Pseudo* Kallisthehes as 
well as in Arabian, Jewish, Persian and Coptic narratives of- 


\) Edited by H. 0. Norman^ 6 vols. (Vol. V, Indexes by Lakshma^a Shastfi Tailang)t. 
PTS 19064916. Translated (Buddhist Legends) by Eugene Watson Burlingame, with 
important introdnotion, in HOS, Yols. 28-30, Cambridge, Maes,, 1921. Extracts have been 
edited by V, in bis edition of the Dhammapada (Hauniae 1855). Selections of 

tales have been translated by Warren, Buddhism in Translations, pp. 221 ff., 264 fit., 3^ 
ff., 430 ff., 461 ff., into French by L, de La Vallie Poussin and C. de Blonay in RHB 26, 
1892, 180 ff.,; 29, 1894, 195 ff., 329 ff.; from a Burmese version by T. Rogers, Buddhaghosa's 
Parables, London 1870. C/. Burlingame, Buddhaghosa's Dhammap^a Commentary, and 
the Titles of its three hundred and ten Stories, together with an Index thereto and an 
Analysis of Vaggas I-IV, in Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Yol. 46, 1910, pp. 467-550. Oh the subject-matter and motifs of the stories, s. Burlingame 

in SbS, Vol. 28, p. afii «. 
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Alexfmder, it is more probable that the Buddhist legend in- 
fluenoed the Greek legend; and Bohde’s hypot^iesis of its 
having first originated on Greek soil, is less feasible.'^ On 
the other band, when we read in the romance of ITdena and 
VSsuladatta,*’ how King Pajjota, in order to entice Udena 
into an ambuscade and to get him into his power, had a 
wooden elephant made, in which he concealed sixty warriors, 
we see in this an echo of the legend of the Trojan horse, 
which penetrated to Indian shores. 

The plan of the work is as follows : To ever , verse or 
group of verses of the Dhammapada, it is. recorded that the 
Master delivered “ this sermon ” (dhammadesana), by which 
is meant the verse or the group of verses together with the 
narrative belonging to it, at such and such a place 
and with reference to this or that person or persons or event. 
Hereupon follows the story, which ends with the verse or 
verses, which are then explained word for word. All this, 
story, verses and explanation of words, is made to issue from 
Buddha’s own lips. In the conclusion it is usually mentioned 
that after this sermon or these Gathas a person appearing in 
the story or ” many ” or ” a hundred thousand ” persons (or 
monks) set their feet on the path of holiness, or attained to a 
higher stage of holiness. Not infrequently regular Jatakas, 
too, are inserted or added, telling of the deeds or experiences in 
a former existence of the hero of the story. The stories them- 
selves are very varied. Side by side with very long stories or 
veritable novels, we find short, edifying legends, which are 


') The stor; Ui told in oonnecUon with Dhammapada 114, Bd. Norman II, 272 ff,; 
trapslatipn Burlingame in UOS, Vol. 29, 267 ff. C/. E. Rohde ia Verhandlangen der 80. 
Venammlaag deutsoher Philologea and SohnlmSnner za aostook 1875, p. 68 f , J. B. 
Thiettm, Dio Legende von KMgotamI, Breslau 1880, and above, Vol, I, 806 f., 411 ff., Vol. 

, *) “ Dhammmpada 21-23, ed. Norman I, 161-231, *ransl. Buirlfngame 

in BOS, VoL 28, 62 f., 247 ff. C/. A. Weber, Indische Strelfen 1, 870 not*, and III, 16, 

Bkf* paoidt, Buddhist India, p. 4 S. ; 
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invented in a dull and insipid manner merely for the elucida* 
tion of a verse ; but on the other hand, there are also most 
interesting fairy tales and stories culled from popular litera- 
ture. The chief doctrine which the stories seek to impress is 
that of Karman. The story of the death of Moggallana is 
significant, and its interest is enhanced because, like many 
other narratives of the Bhammapada commentary, it indicates 
a very hostile attitude towards the “ naked ascetics,” viz., the 
Jain monks.'* 

Opposition to the “ naked ascetics ” is also shown in the 
story of Visakha,®* which is interesting enough for several 
reasons ; though its moral aims at nothing more than to show 
that the rich and pious lay-adherent is blessed with tremend- 
ous wealth, only because in a former existence she had done 
great honour to the Buddha of that time, and that, in her new 
existence also, she is working out a good Karman by spending 
her wealth in magnificent donations to the Buddhist monastic 
order. Some of the stories are merely versions of such as 
already occur in books of the Tipitaka. Thus, for example, 
the story of the Arhat Godhika,®* who cuts his throat in order 
to enter Nirvana, whereupon Mara vainly searches for a trace 
of him, is only a slightly different form of the legend related 
in the Sarny uttanikaya.^* As in the Jataka book, in this 
collection, too, humour occasionally comes into its own j evi- 
dence of this is the fable of the obstinate donkey,®* told in the 


Oa Dhammapada 137. Translated by Warrent l.o. 221 ff., Ed. Norman, 111, '65 
transl. Burlingamt, HOS 29, 304 ff. 

On Obammapada 63, e/. Warren, l.o*, 461 ff., Ed. Norman, I, 386 ff.; transl. 
BuTlingame, HOS 29, 69 ff. 

’) On Dhammapada 67, cf, Warren, l.c., 380 ft., Ed, Norman, I, 431 fit.,* transl. 

Burlingame, HOS 29 , 90 fit* 

*) IV, 3, 3, transl. by Windiseh, M«ra und Buddha, p.'*U3 ff. 

*) On Dhammapadh 13 f „ Ed. Norman 1, p. 123 ff., transl. Burlingame, HOS 28* 
2241* 
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foritt of a Jataka, the substance of which is here briefly 
stated: 

A merchant goes with a donkey from Benares to Taxila in order to 
sell pottery. While the man is selling his wares, the donkey grazes out* 
side the city. He there converses with a she-ass who pities him greatly 
because he has to carry heavy loads so many miles, and because he has no- 
body to stroke his legs and back when he returns home. Through this talk 
the donkey becomes refractory and refuses to return to Benares. Even the 
threat of the whip avails nothing. At last the master perceives the she- 
ass, and guesses that she is the cause of the donkey’s obstinacy, and be 
determines to make him tractable by means of the “ eternal feminine.’' He 
promises him a beautiful she-ass as his wife. Highly delighted the donkey 
now willingly trots home. But after a few days be reminds his master of 
his promise. The latter says : “ I will not break my promise, I will bring 
yon a wife, but I can only give you food for yourself alone ; you yourself 
must know whether or not that will be sufficient for you when there are 
two of you; through your both living together children will also be born; 
you yourself must know whether or not this will be sufficient for you when 
there are so many of you.” No sooner had the master concluded his 
speech thfin the donkey lost all desire for a wife. 

Quite a number of stories in this commentary on the 
Dhammapada have their parallels in the commentaries of 
Buddhaghosa, and over 50 stories are common to the commen- 
taries on the Dhammapada and Jataka respectively. In some 
cases there is word for word identity, in others we find vary- 
ing versions of the Jataka tales. The commentaries of Dham- 
mapSila have borrowed about 26 stories from the commentary 
on the Dhammapada. There is, of course, always the possi- 
bility that all these commentaries did not copy from one 
another, but made use of common sources. Burlingamet 
however, has succeeded in making it appear fairly likely l^at 
tho ■ JAfeka commentary is later than the commentaries of 
Bnddhaghpsa, the. commentary on the Dhammapada is latef 


*) Butlingame, &OS ^8, 46 fl. 
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than that cn the Jataka, and that those of Dhammapala 
are later still. Nevertheless it is probable that none of these 
commentaries was separated from the rest by any very consi- 
derable period of time.’^ 

In the authentic commentaries of Buddhaghosa, too, 
similes and parables, and valuable traditions and tales, occur 
frequently, as for instance in the Atthasalinl,^> the Papancasu- 
danl,®^ Sumaiigalvilasini,^^ and especially in the Manoratha- 
Puranl. In the commentary on the Brahmajala-Sutta, 
Buddhaghosa gives us a remarkable account of the daily life 
of the Buddha. Here, on the one hand, the Buddha already 
appears as a kind of demi-god, in the same way as in the 
MahaySna SQtras ; when he goes out begging for alms, soft 
winds clean the ground before him, clouds lay the dust with a 
light shower of rain, and then spread themselves above him 
like a canopy, rough places become even, and lotus flowers 
spring forth under his footsteps, rays of six different colours 
shine from his body, and so on ; but on the other hand he 
leads the true life of a mendicant monk.®^ Stories of Jivaka, 
the doctor, are interwoven with the commentary on the 
Samannaphala-Sutta (I, pp. 132 ff.). And in the commentary 
on the Ambattha-Sutta (I, pp. 269 ff.) there is the legend of 


0 Burlingame^ l.a, p. 67 f., dates Buddhaghosa's coin men tariee as 410-432, the 
J^itaka commentary somewhat later, the Dhammapada commentary about 460 and Dhani- 
inap&la’s commentaries towards the close of the 5th century. If Buddhaghosa had not 
lived until the second half of the 6th century (s. Appendix IV), the other commentaries 
would have to be placed in the 6th century. 

®) Parables of the man who sleeps beneath a mango tree with his head covered 
up, of the blind and the lame man, and others in Atthas^linT, ed. Miiller, pp. 271 f., 279 ff., 
translation (“The Expositor”), pp. 359, 867 ff., 655. 

®) TaieSi e.gi., I, pp. 201, 228, 230f. Three tales from the commentary on the 
llp5H-Sutta|(Majjhimanik&ya 66) translated into French by L, Feet in RRR 13, 1886, p. 
77ff. and JA 1887, s<r, 8, t, IX, p. 309 ff. 

*) C/. the parables in the oommentarjr to Dighanikaya 22 j s. Warren, Buddhism 

in Translations, p. sra ff. 

*) Snmabgala-VilSsittl I, p. 46 ff.) Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 01 ff. 
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the origin of the Sakyas and Koliyas, so interesting froixi 
the point of view of social history. 

The princes of the race of Ik§vaku fPali Okk&ka), who had built up 
Kapilavatthu, are so proud that they cannot find any princes worthy of 
marrying their sisters. For fear of degrading their race, they therefore 
appointed their eldest sister as mother, and co-habited with the other sis- 
ters. Then the eldest sister is smitten with leprosy, is taken into the 
forest, and placed in a deep pit. At the same time, BSma, a king of 
Benares, also becomes leprous, and goes into the forest after having left 
the kingdom to his eldest son. In the forest he cures himself by means of 
healing herbs, and then takes up his dwelling in a hollow tree. One day 
a tiger comes to the pit in which the princess lives. The latter screams in 
terror. King Bama hears it and proceeds to the pit. He wants to pull 
her out, but in spite of her misery, the princess is so proud that she 
only allows him to rescue her after he has explained that he, too, is of 
princely blood. Thereupon he cures her and makes her his wife. How- 
ever, he does not return to his country, .but builds a city for himself in the 
forest. He begets many sons by the Sakya princess. When these sons 
had grown to manhood, their mother sent them to Kapilavatthu, so that 
they could there marry the daughters of their maternal uncles. They go 
there and kidnap the princesses. When the Sakyas hear that the kid- 
nappers of their daughters are relatives, they have no objection. This is 
how the race of the Koliyas originated.^ ) 

Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Ahguttaranikaya, 
the Manoratha-Puraiji, contains about a hundred stories."^ 
Among these we find, for example, thirteen extremely in- 
teresting legends from the lives of the Theris, the first female 
disciples of the Buddha, which are exceq^iingly valuable by 
way of supplements to the Therlgathas.®^ The garland of 
legends which the Buddhist narrators have woven around 


*) The same story is also related in the Paramattha-jotik&, the commentary oh 
the [Bind {rotn this text, puhlished by FausbBll, it h.. been transletted into 

Oermjm by Weber (Ind. Stud. V, 412>437 1 Ind. Streifen 1, 283-244). 

*} Some of these have been translated by BurUn^eme, Buddhist FarableSi Ohap. 

«) (7/. Mabel Bods, Women Leaders of the Bnddbist Beformatiim, in 1893. 

pp.6ir-m. ■ 
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i/beir female saints, throws many side-lights on the actual 
life and feelings of those women who renounced the world in 
order to follow the Buddha. The section begins with the 
life-story, already told in the Vinayapitaka, of MahSpajapati 
Gotami, the aunt and foster-mother of Buddha, who became 
the first nun. This story, which has all the appearance of an 
historical event is followed by the wonderful legend of Khema, 
the queen who is vain of her beauty, and, for a long time, 
turns a deaf ear to Buddha ; but one day, in her presence, 
Buddha conjures up the apparition of a divine woman of the 
most entrancing beauty, who grows older and older before her 
eyes, until she stands there as a decrepit old woman, and 
finally sinks down dead ; then she is reminded of the destiny 
which awaits her also, and she begs the king to allow her to 
enter the community of nuns. Another, UppalavapDfi, is so 
beautiful that the princes of the whole of India woo her, and 
her father is in a terrible dilemma, out of which his brave 
daughter helps him by becoming a nun. The legend of Kisa- 
Gotami and the mustard-seed also appears in this work. The 
most touching story is that of PatacarS, the gist of which is 
briefly given here : 

PatSoSiS is the daughter of a wealthy merchant in Savatthi. She 
falls in love with a workman who is employed in the house, and allows him 
to seduce her. After she has become pregnant, she desires to return to her 
parents. The man consents, but postpones the departure from day to day 
until, finally, she goes alone. He follows her and overtakes her just at the 
moment when, seized b/ the pains of travail in the middle of the street, she 
gives birth to a child. Then they return again. The same thing happens 
at the birth of the second child. While the woman is again delivered on 
the way, a great storm arises. Her husband makes her a shelter out of 
sticks, but while he is cutting the grass for making a thatch he is bitten 
by a snake, and dies. Sadly the mother goes on her way with her two 
children. She comes to a stream, which she cannot cross with both 
children. So she leaves the elder boy behind on the bank and carries the 
younger one , across, lays him down and returns to the elder one. While 
she is in. the middle of the stream, a hawk flies towards the younger child. 
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She raises her hands to scare the bird away. The elder boy sees this, and, 
thinking that his mother is beckoning him to come to her, he goes into 
the water, and is carried away by the current. Meanwhile the hawk has 
made off with the younger child.*) Full of grief the woman continues 
her journey to Saratthi. Arriving there she hears that her parents' house 
has been wrecked by a whirlwind and that her parents have perished. 
They are just being burnt on the pyre. Then the unhappy woman breaks 
into mourning and lamentation, tears her garments from her body, and 
strays about for days naked and mad. At last one day she comes across 
Buddha who is just preaching. And the Master lets his feeling of friendli* 
ness flow out over her, and says ; “Sister, come again to your senses. Sis- 
ter, let your understanding return to you !” As soon as she hears the 
words of the Master, shame overcomes her. A man throws her a gar- 
ment, and she covers herself. . A certain verse of Buddha's effects her com- 
plete conversion, and she later becomes one of the most respected nuns in 
the community.*) 

In some of these narratives we find fairy tale motifs 
which belong to the common stock of universal literature, 
whether they travelled forth from India or were received from 
foreign lauds by the Indians themselves. Thus Uppalava^Qg,, 
in a former existence (for Buddhist narratives never rest 
content with tracing the lives of their saints merely in their 
latest existence) was the maiden Fadumavatl, born of a lotus 
blossom, under whose footsteps lotus blossoms spring forth. As 
the favoured wife of the king of Benares she excites the jealousy 
of the secondary wives; while the king is away on an 
expedition of war, the other wives steal her newly-born chil- 
dren, in whose place they put a block of wood, besmeared with 
blood, by her side. The king, on his return home, is told that 
Fadumavatl is a witch and has given birth to a block of wood.,. 
She is rejected, but soon the children, who had been put out in# 


») .On a similar episode in an old French poem of Ouillaume . d'Ajjgleterre see 8^ ' 
Singer in ZVV 4, 1894, p. 73. C7. W. Bousset and W. Meyer in NOGW 1910, 601 £f., 768 ff*/ 
1917. ^ 703 ff. > 

Text ed. Watleser, I, p* 366 ff,; translation by Burlingame, Buddbjst iParafeloaj 
P» 94 1E^ " ' 
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wooden boxes, are fished up and the truth comes to light. 
Similar stories are found in the fairy tale literature of East 
and West.” In another part of the Manoratha-Purapi we 
meet with the story of the merchant Ghosaka, being a version 
of the story already familiar to us from the Jaimini-Bharata, 
about the youth who was born under a lucky star, and the 
fatal letter which was exchanged by the maiden Most of 
the stories are, however, merely edifying legends. One of 
them, for instance, tells of a merchant tempted by Mara, in the 
form of the Buddha, with a false doctrine ; but the merchant 
recognises him. as Mara, for Buddha could not have taught 
such a thing.®' 

In his commentaries Buddhaghosa makes frequent 
reference to his Visuddhi-Magga, and in the introductions to 
some of them,^' he states expressly that he does not wish 
to repeat anything which has already been explained in that 
work. It would seem, therefore, that Buddhaghosa regarded 
the Visuddhi-Magga,®' or “The Path to Complete Purifica- 
tion,” as a preparation for his commentatorial labours. The 


The same tale also in the Thori-Gatha commentary. Cf. Etl. MiiUeria AK 3, 1900, 
217 ff. and S. Singer in ZVV 4. 1894, 71 ft. 

Translated by Burling amct Buddhist Parables, p. 128 ff. The story is also to be 
found in the Dhammapada commentary (ed. Norman, I ^ 16S fi., Burlingame in HOS 28, 
262 ff.). Cf. E. Hardy in JBAS 1898, 741 ff/; J. Schick, Das GlQckskind mit dem Todesbrief 
(Corpus Hamleticum I, 1), Berlin, 1912, pp. 16 If., 45 ff., 66 ff. (Singhalese versions). See 
above, Vol. I, p. 685 (and Grierson in JRAS 1910, 292 ff.). In Katha-Sarit-Sagara, XX, 
194 ff., wo find only the last motif, namely the motif of the fate intended for the perseented 
youth befalling the persecutor himself. 

E. (in JRAS, 1902, 951 ff.) compares with it a Christian legend, in which 

Satan assumes the form of Christ, in order to teach a false doctrine to a monk, and Garbe 
(Tndien und das Christentum, p. Ill f.) holds that the Christian legend is Buddhist in 
origin. However, the resemblance seems to me not very striking. 

*) To Atthasalini, Papaficasildanl, and Manoratha-Puragii. 

®) Edited by C. A, F. Bhys Davids, 2 vols., PTS 1920*1921. A short table of con- 
tents by J. B. Carpenter in JPTS 1890, p. 14 ff., a detailed analysis and considerable 
extracts in English translation by H. C. Warren in JPTS 1891*1893, pp. 76-164, and “Bud- 
dhism in Translations,” pp. 285 ff., 291 If., 316 ff., 376 ff., 384 ff. Bhikkhu Nydnatiloka lias 
translated “ the Reflection on Death’* from Chapters, into German in ZB VII, 1926, 

26 
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author himself explains the title of the work, when he 
says : “Visuddhi here means the Nirvana which is wholly 
and thoroughly purified, and freed from dirt of every des- 
cription, and the path which leads to this purification is 
called Visuddhi-Magga,” He says that it is his intention 
to expound this “ Path to Complete Purification ” in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the MahSvihara, i.e., the traditions 
preserved in the " great monastery ” of Anuradhapura. 
Por the present, however, it is impossible for us to decide 
whether he had some definite work before him, which he 
merely revised,’^ or whether we should give )iim credit for 
being the first to offer a systematic presentation of the entire 
doctrine of Buddha, on the basis of the interpretations and 
explanations which had been handed down in the Maha- 
vihara. Should the latter theory be correct, the clear and 
systematic arrangement and classification of the subject- 
matter according to the three points of view, morals (slla), 
meditation (samadhi) and wisdom (panna), would be his 
own work, whilst generally he was content to collect together 
with great diligence and industry, all that had accumulated 
during the course of the centuries, by way of explanation 
of the doctrine and legendary traditions. His style is clear 
and lucid, and, as in his commentaries, in the Visuddhi- 
Magga, too, he frequently enlivens the dry elucidations by 


p, 75 £f. C!/. LaiOy Life and work of Biiddhaghosa, p, 70 ff. “ Buddhaghosa’s monumental 

work, the Yiauddhimagga (‘ The Path of Purity ’)i is an anthologioal Atthakatha and forms 
an indispensable text book in Burma” (Shwe Zan Aung in JPTS 1910-1912, p. 121). 

1) If we are to believe th) Japanese scholar M. Nagai (JPTS 1917-1919, p. 69 ff.) 
the Visuddhi-Magga is uofc the work of Buddhaghosa, but merely the revised version of a 
work written by a Thera Upatisaa in the first century A.D,, entitled Vimuttimagga, The 
path of Release,*' which was translated into Chinese between 606 and 620 A.D, by the Cam- 
Indian monk Sahghapala. Though very ingenious, the arguments of Kagai are not con- 
Until we are better acquainted with the Chinese translation of this work, I 
think it quite possible that it is merely a Chinese version of Buddhaghosa's work. Accord- 
ing to NagO'i himself, the contents of the Chinese Vimuttimagga bear a general resemblance 
to the free from MahayUna infiaenco (K o., p. 79)* tike 

the word Vimutti also iheans “Nirvana/* 
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occasional parables and often by legends too. These last 
are not his own inventions, but he must have taken them 
from older sources. In style and contents, some of these 
legends are strongly reminiscent of the Tipitaka, and some do 
actually occur in canonical texts while most of the narratives, 
it is true, date from a later period, when Buddha worship was 
just as highly developed in the Hinayana as in the MahaySna. 
It is the spirit of the old Arhat ideal as it is illustrated, for 
instance, in the prose of the Udana, by many legends ; the 
same spirit is also found in narratives such as the legend of the 
Thera Maha-Tisgia, who is reminded of the impurity of the 
human body by the sight of the teeth of a beautiful woman 
while laughing, and by this thought, attains to the highest 
stage of holiness, that of an Arhat ; or that of the monk 
who lived for sixty years in his hermitage without noticing 
that the walls were covered with paintings ; or of the monk 
who is so unworldly that for three months he goes daily 
begging for food and eating it in the house of his mother 
who is longing to see him but does not recognise him in his 
monk’s robe, without once saying : “ I am your son and you 
are my mother.” On the other hand, we find, especially 
in Part II, many legends which testify to a Buddha worship 
which recalls the Krsna-Bhakti. Por example, a frog hears 
the voice of Buddha who is preaching on the bank of the 
river, listens, and being trodden on by a shepherd, is literally 
translated to a better world ; for he is immediately reborn 
as a god in a golden palace in the heaven of the thirty-three 
gods.*^ In. this work we also find numerous miracle tales 
intended to show how saints attain to miraculous and magic 
powers by meditation. A monk rescues a snake which is 


‘) Edition Mw. Bhy» Davids, I, p. 20 f. ; Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
P.297f, 

*) Ed. Mrs. Kkys Davids, I, 91 fl.i Warren, 1. o., p. 434 ff. 

°) Ed. Mrs. Bhys Davids, I, SOB f.j Warren, 1. o., p. 301 f. 
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fleeing from a bird ; he does this by quickly creating a hill, 
in which the snake disappears. The monk Bakkula is 
swallowed by a fish, but remains safe and sound, as he is 
destined to become an Arhat. Sanjiva was in the state of 
utter absorption, was taken for dead and laid on the pyre, 
but the flames could not burn him. The nun Uttara, absorbed 
in meditation, was not even injured by boiling oil. The 
snake Nandopananda had wound herself around the mount 
Meru and stretched her heads up to the second heaven, 
then the holy Moggallana came, transformed himself into 
a still larger snake, wound himself around Nandopananda 
and crushed her and the mount Meru into the bargain. 
Chapter 13 gives a long and circumstantial account of 
the ages of the world and the destruction and restoration of 
the worlds, reminiscent of the Purauas, fancies which would 
scarcely have come from Buddhaghosa’s brain, but are most 
likely faithful reproductions of earlier traditions. 

As far as the dogmatical and philosophical contents of 
the Visuddhi-Magga and the commentaries ar’e concerned, 
it is surely an exaggeration to set Buddhaghosa up as a 
a philosopher who cut out new paths and made an original 
contribution to Buddhistic philosophy.*^ He was a man of 
astonishing erudition and of most extensive reading, who 
to this day enjoys a well-merited reputation among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, but it is going too 
far to call him “ a great teacher of mankind.” There is 
difference of opinion as to how far he is reliable in his 
commentaries as an expounder of the canonical texts. 
K. E. Neumann says on one occasion : “ The moment the 
Buddhist patres eoclesiae and doctores profundi try their 
hand at elucidating profound and obscure passages in the 


») Ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids^ II, 411 ff. ; Warren, 1 . o., p. 316 ft. 
ft) B. Oh. 0., 186 ff. 

*) B, Oh. taw, 1. c., 174. 
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canon, they simply talk moonshine.” Nevertheless, I 
believe that the same thing is true of Buddhaghosa as is 
true of other Indian commentators. We cannot follow 
them blindly, and yet, on the other hand, we must admit 
that they do sometimes help us over difficulties and if we 
neglected them, we should be depriving ourselves of one of 
the means of explanation. I agree with Mrs. Rhys Davids 
when she says : “ Buddhaghosa’s philology is doubtless crude, 
and he is apt to leave cruces unexplained, concerning which 
an Occidental is most in the dark. Nevertheless, to me his 
work is not only highly suggestive, but also a mine of 
historic interest. To put it aside is to lose the historical 
perspective of the course of Buddhist philosophy.” Even 
if Buddhaghosa had no original contribution to make, we 
should yet be indebted to him for his faithful preservation 
of ancient traditions. 

Not long after Buddhaghosa, Dhammapala wrote his 
commentary Paramattha-Dipani, “ Elucidation of the True 
Meaning,” *on those texts of the Khuddakanikaya which 
Buddhaghosa had not explained : the Itivuttaka, TTdana, 
Cariyapitaka, Thera-Gatha, Vimana-Vatthu and Peta-Vatthu.‘‘' 
Padaratittha on the southern coast of India nearest to Ceylon, 
is mentioned as his native town, but in any case he must have 
studied at Anuradhapura too ; for, like Buddhaghosa, he refers 
to the Attha-Kathas of the " great monastery ” of Anuradha- 
pura. Moreover, both commentators have similar conceptions 


Redeu Gofcamo Buddho’s ans der mittleron Sammlung I, 1896, Preface. 

*) C/* what has been said above, Vol, I, p. 71, on Sayai^a. 

A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd Ed,, p, xxxi. 

*) This is the order in which they are enumerated in the Sasanavarpsa (ed. by 
M, Bode, PTS 1897), p. 33, where the commentary on tho Netti is also ascribed to him. 
The following parts of the Paramattha-Dipani have up to now been published by the PTS ; 
The Oommentaries on the Pota-Vatthu, ed. by E. Hardys 1894; on the VimSna-Vatfchn, od. 
by E. Eardy^ 3.901 ; on the Ther!g«th«, ed. by E, Miiiler, 1893 ; on the Dd«na, by F. L, 
Woodward^ 1926. ' 
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throughout, and follow the same method of explanation. For 
this reason it is impossible that any considerable period of 
time could have elapsed between these two/^ In the com- 
mentary on the Therl-Gathas we find a few legends about 
the Theris, which are also to be found in the Manoratha- 
Puraiii; portions of the Theri-Apadana are included in this 
commentary, and it contains some traditions which are 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. The legend of BhaddS 
Kuodalakesa, for instance, is reminiscent of conditions such as 
we imagine must have been prevalent at the time of the Buddha 
and his first disciples when the adherents of various sects 
travelled about from place to place, in order to challenge 
scholars and ascetics to philosophical contests : 

Bhadda is the daughter of the royal treasurer. One day she sees a 
robber who is being led to his death, and she falls in love with him. By 
means of bribery, the father succeeds in obtaining the robber^s release, and 
marrying him to his daughter. But the robber cares only for the girFs 
jewels. He takes her to a lonely spot in order to rob her. However, she 
perceives his intention, and, pretending to embrace him, abe pushes him 
over a cliff. After this adventure, she does not want to return to her 
father^s house, but becomes a Jain ascetic. She is not satisfied with the 
doctrine^ of the Jains, and therefore goes to a place where some famous 
scholars are living, in order to dispute with them. As she does not find 
one who is her equal in a contest of speech, she wanders from place to place, 
and at the entrance to every village and town she sticks a branch of rose- 
apple in a sand-heap, saying to the village children : If anyone would 
like to enterinto a debate with me, let him trample the branch down.*) ** If 
anyone did so, the children were to report to her. If the branch was still 
standing upright after a week, she would pull it out, and go on her way. 


*) On Dhammapala) c/. T. W. Rhys Davids in ERE, Vol, 4, p, 70J f.; Uandhavaipfla 

in JPTS 1886, pp. 67, 60; Burlingame in H08, Vol. 28, p. 66 f, ; Law, Life and Werk of 
Btiddhaghosa, p. 101 ff. The DhammapSla who wrote oommentarieB on the Viauddhi- 
Megga and on the Dlgha-, Majihima-, and Saxpynttanikayae (8&j»navaipsa, p. 88) is, pro- 
bakly a different man. At all events the Dhammap&la with whom we are concerned, is 
liot the same as the Dharmapala, who lived in the monastery of NSIanda, and was the 
f;eacher of Hshan-Tsang; s. Hardy in ZDNO 61, 1^7, 106 ff. 
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In this way she came, among other cities, to Sftvatthi, where the great 
SSriputta enters into debate with her and converts her to Buddhism. The 
Buddha himself consecrates her as a nun. ' > 

Tliough some of these narratives are very beautiful, and 
though the commentary is most valuable by reason of its 
numerous quotations from the Apadanas, it cannot be denied 
that many of the stories are very stupid ; not infrequently they 
are only made up out of the verses, and sometimes they are so 
dull and insipid that, on one who has read the beautiful verses 
of the Therl-Gatha, they often have the effect of a cold shower. 

The commentaries on the Peta-Vatthu and the Vimana- 
Vatthu^> follow a similar arrangement to that of the Jataka 
commentary and the commentary on the Dhammapada,®^ 
elucidating and enlarging on verses by circumstantial prose 
narratives. There are several valuable legends among them. 
We find a few interesting Consolatory Stories in the comment- 
ary on the Peta-Vatthu.‘> In some cases the stories in the 
commentary on the Vimana-Vatthu are even of greater value 
than those ih the Vimana-Vatthu itself. As regards Dhamma- 
pala as an exegetist, what has been said of Buddhaghosa 
might be applied to him also.®> 

The monks in the monasteries of Ceylon were not, 
however, merely occupied with the collection of legends and 
the explanation and elucidation of the canonical texts. 
Prom the earliest times onwards, they made it their business 


Theri-GatliB Commentary, p. 107 ff. The same story also in Manoratha-Pura^I, 
translated by Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, p, 151 ff, Cf. Mrs. Bhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Sisters, p, 63 ff., where many other stories from the Therl-Gatha Commentary are also 
Siven, and Maria E. Lulius van Ooor, De buddhistisoho Non, p, 142 ff. 

®) Ed. by B. Bardy, London PTS 1894 and 1901. 

*) The Dhammapada Commentary is quoted in the Vimftna-Vatthu Commentary, 
p. 165, and must therefore be of earlier date. 

*) Legends from the Peta-Vatthu Commentary have been translated by B. Ch. Law, 
The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 1923. For the Consolatory Stories (Law, 1, o., 29 ff., 
33, 64 if,) c/, above, Vol. I, pp. 396 f., 4^3 ff, 

*) Cy. Mrs. Bhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, p. xvi f. 
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also to record in the form of chronicles the chief events in 
the h • of the Buddhist monastic community. The account 
of the councils in the Culla-Vagga of the Vinayapitaka 
already betokens historical interest. The commentary on 
the Katliavatthu contains an account of the sects and 
schools, whicli is of paramount importance for the history 
ol the schisms in the earliest Buddhist community. Moreover, 
the Singhalese Atthakathas, already mentioned several times, 
which were studied with much diligence by Buddbaghosa 
and were utilised by Dhammapala too, contained sections on 
ecclesiastical history. These sections presumably formed the 
introductions to the Atthakathas, which deal with the Vinaya. 
Buddhaghosa followed them and drew upon them when he 
prefaced his Samanta-PasadikS, the commentary on the Vinaya- 
pitaka, by an historical introduction.-^ The same Atthakathas 
are also the sources from which the historical and epic Pali 
poems of Ceylon are derived ; for the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, 
the Dipavatnsa and the Mahavamsa,®* cannot be termed actual 
histories, but only “ historical poems.” 

As it has never been the Indian way to make a clearly 
defined distinction between myth, legend and history historio- 
graphy in India was never more than a branch of epic poetry. 
Thus the Buddhists regarded as history not only all the 
legends about the Buddhas of previous ages and the former 


') Buddhaghosa is not mentioned as the author, either at the beginning or in the 
colophons of the Commentary. At the beginning a long passage is cited word for word 
from the DIpavaipsa (ed. Oldenherg^ p, 36), 

Published b}*^ Oldenherg in his edition of the Vinayapitaka, Vol. Ill, 281 flP, 

The Dipavainaa, edited and translated by H. Oldenherg ^ London 1879. Mah&- 
vaipsa, edited and translated by G. Tumour ^ Ceylon 1837, Vol. I, containing the first 38 
chapters; Tumour’s translation is also prefixed to ; The MahSvaijisa, Part II, containing 
Chapters XXXIX to 0, translated by L.O. Wijesirnha, Colombo 1889 ; critical edition by 
W. Geiger t PTS 1908, translated by the same scholar, PT3, Transl. Sor,, 1912. Of* H, 
Jacobi in GGA 1880, 851 ff.; W. Geiger, Dipavaipsa uud Mahavazpsa und die gesohiohtlicbe 
Uberlieferung in Ceylon, Leipzig J905, and Z0I\1G 63, 1909, 540 ft, (as against R.O, FrankCt 
in L2B 1906, Sp. 1272 ff.j WZKM 21, 19u7, 203 ff., 317 ff.). Cf. also Oldenherg, Aus dom 
alten Indien, Berlin 1910, 69 
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births of Gotama Buddha in the Buddhavamsa.'^ Cariya- 
pitaka and the Jataka-book, but the whole of the Buddha 
legend as well. Taking a pattern from these legendary 
compositions and following on from them, the monks df 
Ceylon told the story of the introduction of Buddhism on 
the island, in the historical sections of the AtthakathSs. They 
concocted legends which were to connect the Buddhist 
community of Ceylon not only with that of India, but with 
Buddha himself, edifying legends telling how the Exalted 
One visited the island which was, at that time, inhabited only 
by demons and snake deities, how he flew over to it, accom- 
panied by gods, in order to let the light of his doctrine shine 
forth, and to prepare for the subsequent greatness of the church 
of Ceylon. Pious legends of this nature led to mythical 
accounts of the first kings of Ceylon and also to semi-historical 
records of Asoka, Mahinda, the councils and the transmission 
of the sacred texts to the island. The nearer these records 
approach to the historical period, the more predominant do 
the real historical accounts become, though the legends are 
never altogether supplanted by history. Popular, secular 
narratives and anecdotes were also added to the ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions.®^ Thus the historical sections of Atthakathas 
became, as it were, treasuries of ecclesiastical and secular 
traditions of all kinds, as well as of actual historical records. 


'1 he title signifies “ history of the Buddhas for the Pali word Vaipsa (Sans- 
krit vaip5a) means ‘Mine of a pedigree, or genealogy,” hence also the “chronicle*’ or the 
‘history” of a race, dynasty, lino of teachers and so on ; hence the meaning was extended 
to embrace any “history’* going bach to earliest beginnings, in such titles as Buddhavaipsa, 
I^ipavaipsa, Mahftvaijisa, Thupavarpsa, Da^havaqjisa, etc., similarly in the Sanskrit titles 
Hari7aip§a, EaghuvaipSa, etc. 

*) But only some legends are inventions of the Singhalese monks. To a great 
extent, the historical as well as the legendary traditions of the A^thakath&s go back to 
fwdton sources (s. above, p. 184), Sten Konoto (in Festgabe Garbe, p, 33 £E.) has shown 
this with regard to certain narratives (Dipavaipsa XIT, MahAvaipsa XVri) which a priori 
Would have been considered to be Singhalese in origin. 

®) ^he reason for it is the same as that for the admission of so many secular 
storiOs in the jdtakas and in the commentaries in general. See above, p. 125. 
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Though these AfcthakathSs themselves have gone astray, their 
contents, as here described, may be deduced from the Pali 
chronicles and Pali commentaries which have come down to us. 

The first, though very imperfect, attempt to mould into 
an epic the traditions stored up in the Singhalese Atthakathas 
is the Dipavamsa, the “ History of the Island.” The author, 
whose name has not come down, but jvho probably wrote his 
work between the beginning of the dth and the first third of 
the 5th century A.D.,^> still betrays much awkwardness in 
the handling of language and metre. The offences against 
the laws of grammar and versification are numerous. It is 
evident that it is still an unaccustomed thing for a Singhalese 
to write in Pali. He keeps slavishly to his models. He 
moulds his verses according to recollections of the Tipitaka, 
especially the Buddhavamsa, Oariyapitaka and Jataka.®> 
His chief source of material was, however, the historical sec- 
tion of the Atthakatha preserved in the “ great monastery - 
of Anuradhapura, besides which he probably also used one 
or two other Atthakathas. This is most likely the reason 
why, not infrequently, the same subject is treated twice, or 
even thrice in different versions. Thus, for instance, imme- 
diately after a short, somewhat sketchy account of the three 
councils, follows a more complete, more finished account. 
These cannot possibly be cases of interpolation ; the author 
found various versions available, and as he considered them 


') Oldenherg, Dipavamsa, Introd,, p. 8 f. 

a) This has beeu proved convincingly by Franke, WZKM 21, 1907, 208 If., though 
only as far as the form is conoernod. The author could have taken only a very small 
portion of the subject-matter from the Tipitaka, as the latter gives no information about 
Ceylon. Cf. Geiger, ZDMG 63, 1909, 643. 

*) This section of the AtthakathS, which was also a source of the MahSiVaipsa, is 
quoted in the commentary on the latter, as SIhalatthakathft.Mahavaipsa, t.s., the great 
. .{listory (of the Island of Oeylen) belonging to the Singhalese Commentary,** and in the 
poem of the Mahfivazpsa itself, as “ the (Mahavaipsa) composed by the ancients,’* 
According to Qeiger, Dip. und Mah., p. 7l, it was an independent ohroniole ; according to 
(Dipavaipsa, Introd., p. 4) with whom I agree, it was an historical introduction 
to a thoological commentary. 
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of equal value, he passed them on. A poet, of course, would 
not have done so ; but in other respects, too, the composition 
is as unsatisfactory as the language and metre. The narrator 
jumps straight from one subject to another without ado. 
Often gaps are left in the presentation. Some episodes are 
set out ballad-wise, whilst others are barely hinted at. In 
some cases, indeed, we find merely memorial verses in which 
a series of catch-words enumerates the chief points of a narra- 
tive or description. ' Obviously there were such verses in 
the Atthakathas, in which the setting forth of familiar scenes 
was left to the discretion of the reciters. Frequently also 
speeches follow upon speeches after the style of the primitive 
epic without any interceding narrative verses.^^ In some 
instances, as is so often the case in the ancient ballads, it can 
be seen from the context who the speaker is. But occasion- 
ally we have to assume that the reciter supplied the link 
between the speeches by means of prose narratives. In this, 
again, the author presumably only followed his models which 
were intended for recitation by monks at large assemblies,®^ 
While the Dipavamsa was thus closely connected even 
in form with its sources, and is only a feeble attempt at the 
composition of an epic, the Mahavamsa, probably the work 
of a poet Mahanama, who lived in the last quarter of the 
6th century A. D.,®> is a perfect epic. The poet wanted to 
create an ornate poem, a Kavya, and he expressly states 
this in his poem. The historical work which the ancients 
composed,^^ says he, is in some places too verbose, and in 


Cf, above, Vol. I, p. 324, 

*) In two passages, IV. 47 and XII. 30-33, we also End the miKtore of prose and 
verse as we must assume was to be found in the Aithakatha. 

*) This seems very probable, from the Mahavaipsatik*, soe Geiger, Dip, und Mah. 
41 ft. Cf. V. A. Smith in Ind. Ant. 31, 1902, lOa-ff. 

*) It seems to me doubtful that this means the DSpavarpsaJ as is assumed by 
Geiger OHahSvaipsa, Transl,, p. xi). It certainly gives a false idea of the epic MahavaijiBa, 
if we designate it as a “commentary" on the Dipavaipso, as is done by Fleet (JRAS 1909, 
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others too brief, and also contains many repetitions. He has, 
he says, avoided these* faults and endeavoured to present the 
material in question in an easily comprehensible manner, so 
that the feelings of joy or of emotion may be aroused at the 
proper places. Indeed, in the Mahavamsa the language and 
metre are bandied with great dexterity. This is probably due 
not only to the talent of the poet, but also to the fact that 
the period between the origin of the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavarnsa coincides with the period of Buddhaghosa’s 
literary activity, which made so lasting a mark on the Pali 
literature of Ceylon. Neither is it possible to find fault with 
the presentation. There’ are no disturbing gaps, nor repetitions 
here. Where the Dipavamsa is too brief, Mahanama has ex- 
tended and completed, again in other cases he has treated 
‘the theme more briefiy. The Mahavamsa is, as Geiger says, 
“ a work of art, created by a man who well deserves to be 
called a poet, and who mastered the frequently crude material, 
if not with genius, yet with taste and skill.” 

On the other hand, the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa show 
great similarity with regard to the material and its arrange- 
ment, and even have a number* of verses in common. Both 
epics commence with the story of Gotama Buddha, tell of his 
three visits to the island of Ceylon, which was at that time 
inhabited only by demons, namely Raksasas, faksas, Pisacas 
and snakes, and relate how the Exalted One surveyed the 
whole world with his * Buddha-eye ” and caught sight of the 
beautiful island, how a terrible war broke out between the 


p. 6) whose view is supported by Qeiger (Mahavaipsa Transl, p« xi f*; Pali Literatur und 
Spraohe, p. 24), I consider Fleet's explanation of the passage in MahSv, 38| 59 (ed. 
Tnrnour, p. 257 f,, Culavaipsa, ed, Geiger, I, p, 26) to which he refersi as erroneous. 
There is no question of the composition of a "DipikS or a commentary, but it is merely 
related that King Oh^tusena made a donation of 1,000 pieces of gold and commanded that, 
at the great Bodhi celebration in front of the memorial temple of the Mah&thera Mahihda, 
the monks assembled there should always expound the Dipavaipsa (in Singhalese) in return 
for which they should receive sweetmeats. 

Dip* tind Mah.| p. 19. 
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snake princes Great-belly and Small-belly, which threatened 
to destroy the island, how the Buddha in his boundless good- 
ness felt pity, flew over to the island accompanied by gods, 
and let the light of his doctrine shine forth, whereupon hosts 
of snake demons and other demons were converted to the pure 
doctrine. Ihen the genealogical tree of Gotama’s father 
Suddhodana is traced back to a mythical king of primeval times, 
and the history of Buddhism in India, especially the story of 
the councils, is related. The two epics dwell at some length 
on A^oka, the great patron of Buddhism. With the account 
of the third council and the sending of Mahinda to Ceylon, 
the scene of the narrative changes, and is henceforth trans- 
ferred entirely to Ceylon. Prom the union of an Indian 
princess with a lion, two children are produced, Srhabahu and 
Sivall. Vijaya, with whom the history of the kings of Ceylon 
begins, sprang from the marriage of this brother and sister. 
This wild prince is banished from his home, goes to sea with 
700 companions, lands in Ceylon after manifold adventures on 
the seas, and becomes king of the island. The story of Vijaya 
and his immediate successors is told much more briefly in the 
Dipavainsa than in*the Mahavainsa. Both works linger for 
some considerable time over King Devanampiyatissa, who 
ruled in Ceylon in the days of Asoka, in whose reign Mahinda 
came to Ceylon ( flying through the air, as we should expect ), 
established there the religion of Buddha and erected the first 
Buddhist sanctuaries. Sahghamitta, the sister of Mahinda, 
brings a branch of the Bodhi tree, the transplanting of which 
in Ceylon is described with especial attention to detail. Then 
the history of the kings of Ceylon, among them in somewhat 
greater detail Vattagamani, who had the Tipitaka and its 
commentaries written down, is traced as far as MahSrSena, with 
whose death (362 A.D. ?) ‘^ the narrative is cut short both in 


is (yhe viow Geiger, The Mahavaipisjb, Transit, p. xxxviii. 302 A.D, used to be 
si tU© year of the death of Mahaseaa. The ohronplogj is by no means certain. 
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the Dipavamsa and the Mahavarpsa ; for the authentic work 
of Mahanama ends with 37, 50. Everything which comes 
after that, is generally known in Ceylon as the Oulavamsa,^' 
“ the little history,” and consists of a series of addenda serving 
as a continuation of the Mahavamsa and written by various 
authors. The first appendix is written by the Thera Phamma- 
kitti, who lived during the reign of King Parakramabshu 
(1240-1275) 

However, even though the subject-matter of the old 
Mahavaipsa moves within the same limits as that of the Dlpa- 
vamsa, Mahanama has nevertheless inserted a considerable 
amount of new material within these limits. Above all, he 
has taken the story of King Gamani the wicked (Dutthaga- 
mani), to whom only 13 verses are devoted in the Dipavamsa, 
and developed it into an independent heroic poem (Geiger calls 
it the “ Dutthagamani epic”) in eleven cantos (22-32). In 
the first part he describes the warlike deeds of this mighty 
king, and not until the second part does he make him a hero 
of the faith, who atones for the streams of blood which he has 
caused to flow, by erecting sacred edifices, more especially the 
Mahathupa, “ the great Stupa,” about the construction of which 
miracles are related. Mahanama has also contrived to work 
into his composition a great number of fairy tale and romance 
motifs, some of which belong to universal literature. Whilst 
in the Dipavaipsa it is only mentioned that Vijaya and his 
companions were cast ashore in Ceylon, where they founded 


Culavaipisa, being the more recent part of the Mahavaipsa, ed, by W. G&iger 
I, PTS 1925- Oulav. 37, 216 ff, deals with Buddhaghosa, Chapter 39 has been edited 
and translated by T, W. Rhys Davids (JRAS 1876, p. 191 £E., 201 ft. “ The Reigns of 
KA^yapa the Parricide and of MoggallAna the First **), In some MSS. the work consists 
of 90 chapters, and in others of 100 or 101. The title OSlavaipsa is nowhere to be found 
in the MSS, In 99, 76, the kings of Ceylon are divided into those of the “Great Dynasty “ 
(mahAraipsa) and those of the “ Lesser Dynasty ” (oulavaipsa). 

*) C/. M. de Z. Wichremasinghe in JRAS 1896, 200 ft. j G^er, Dip, und Mah., p, 
19, The coincidence of both the DXpavaipsa and the ancient part of the MahAvarpsa 
breaking off precisely at the death of MahSsena, can only be es:plained by the fact that the 
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cities and established a kingdom, we are told in the Maha- 
vainsa (VII, 9 ff.) the most marvellous adventures of Vijaya 
and the ogress-sorceress Kuvanua, which vividly recall the 
experiences of D lysses with Circe. A very interesting legend 
is that of King E]ara (21, 15 fE.) : 

This righteous prince had a bell fixed io his bed, and the rope of this 
bell hung in the open, so that everybody who bad suffered some wrong 
could ring it.^^ First the rope is pulled by a cow, whose calf has been 
run over by the king’s son. The king has bis own son, his only son, 
crushed by the wheels of the same chariot. Then the king’s aid is sought 
by a bird, whose young one has been killed by a snake, and the king has 
the snake killed. The bell rings for the third time; this time it is an old 
woman who is pulling the rope. She has laid some rice out to dry, and an 
unseasonable shower of rain has spoilt it. The king sees in this the punish- 
ment for a sin which he has recently committed. He does penance by 
fasting, whereupon Sakka orders the rain-god Pajjunna, only to send rain 
once a week at a certain hour of the night. 

It may probably be assumed that Mahauama took all 
these materials which are missing in the Dipavamsa, from the 
old Atthakathas, principally from the Sihalatthakatha-Maha- 
vamsa, which was his chief source, even though he knew and 
used the Dipavamsa as well. The fact that both epics are 
based on the historical sections of the old Atthakathas, is a 


“ Mahfivarpsa *’ of the At^hakatha, the common source of both epics, was discontinued after 
the destruction of the ** Great Monastery of AnurSdhapura which took place under 
MahSsona, though Mahasena had the monastery rebuilt. Cf, MahSvaipsa 37 ; Dip. 22, 66 
j Geiger t Dip. und Mah., p. 71. 

*) “ When the emperor Charlemagne lived at Zflrich, he had a pillar erected 

with a bell attached to it, so that anyone who desired administration of justice could pull 
it whenever the emperor was seated at his midday meal.** Grimm Deutsche Sagen II, No. 
463. Hero, as in the similar legend of the sage Theodosius (Gesta Eomanorum 106) it is 
a snake which demands and obtains justice against a toad. Of, also the poem “ Die Leid- 
glooke** by F. Rttc/cert in “Brahmanische ErzAhlungen ;’* E.Hultzsch iu JRAS 1913, 629 
ff., who, amongst other things, has traced a Tamil version of this story, and cites other 
parallels given by Th. Zachariae, See also Benfey, Pantschatantra 1, 168 f. 

®) Many other tales from the Mabavaipsa, which are of importance from the point 
of view of folk-lore, have been traced by Geiger. Dip. und Mah., pp, 23-28. Some of these 
have interesting parallels. 
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strong argument in favour of our crediting them with a cer- 
tain degree of reliability as historical sources. It is true, 
neither the Dipavamsa nor the Mahavamsa can be said to be 
a real work of history. SuflB.ce it to point out^) that neither 
of the two works even so much as mentions the name of 
Alexander the Great, that they have nothing but miracles to 
record of the great Asoka, and that, in their narrative, this 
mighty conqueror is far more of a spiritual than a temporal 
hero. Even Gamani the Wicked, whose popular cognomen 
shows clearly enough that he was essentially the very opposite 
of a pious model of virtue, is glorified in the MahSvamsa 
above all as a religious hero ! The purpose of both epics is 
primarily to serve for edification, and the Mahavamsa is at the 
same time intended to be a Kavya. Nevertheless, we should 
be doing these works an injustice if, as some critics have done, 
with expressions of indignation (which to me appear almost 
ridiculous ), w'e label their authors as deliberate forgers and 
liars. Their authors certainly were nothing of that kind. 
They relate things which they looked upon as veracious history, 
though we, it is true, are compelled to regard much of it as 
myth, legend and fiction. Now, as they did not intentionally 
give false reports, we may believe much of what they tell usr 
about historical times, and periods not too far removed from 
their own life-time. Eor instance, they were the first to give 
us information about Candi'agupta, the grandfather of A^oka ; 
and though this information does not tally exactly with 
the data of the Greeks, it is nevertheless in suflficient 
agreement with them to have made it possible by their aid 
to determine the year of Buddha’s death, which means that 
we have been able to Ascertain the most important date 
in the history of Indian literature. Sylvain too, 

*) Of. Oldenherg, Aua dem alten ludien, 77 

*) JA s6r. 9, t. XV, 1900, p. 429, and Journal des sayants, 1905, p, 539. 
theory pf the reliability of the chronioles is also supported by Max Vol. 10(1), 
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by comparing the Chinese annals with the Singhalese 
chronicles, has found that beginning at least from the 4th 
century A.D., the latter are, as historical sources, “ solide, 
sinon impeccable.” , 

There is also a greatly augmented recension of the 
Mahavamsa, in 6,791 verses as against the - ,916 verses of our 
text ; and, though quite insigniftcant as a work of art, it is 
extremely instructive from the point of view of the history of 
literature, as showing how in India (for the Singhalese writers 
took their pattern from Indian models) epics were augmented 
by the insertion of more and more new themes.*^ A work of 
greater importance is the Mahavamsa-Tika, written between 
1000 and 1250 A.D., being the commentary on the Maha- 
vamsa. This is not merely an exegetic and dogmatic com- 
mentary, but it also contains numerous myths, fairy tales and 
legends by way of a supplement to the contents of the epic. 
These are culled partly from monkish and partly from popular 
traditions. For instance, the particularly interesting legends 
of Caudragupta and Oaigiakya,®' which the commentator, as 
he himself says, has taken in part from the Atthakatha of 
the “Northern Monastery,” are of the popular variety. 
Otherwise he has drawn chiefly on the Atthakatha of the 


pp. xiii-xxv; Rhys Davids^ Buddhist India, p. 274 f, ; H, 0. Norman, JRAS 1908, 1 
ft*. In his researches on the history of the Canon, Oldenherg (see above, p. 1, note 1) has 
made many references to the data of Dip. and Mah. Pled (JRAS 1909, pp. 987 and 1015) 
considers that the Dlpavaipsa is based on local records of the time of ASoka, and that the 
last words of DutthagSmani are actually preserved in Mahftvarpsa 32. A very low esti- 
mation of the historical reliability of the ohroniolos is held by V, A. Smith (Ind, Ant. 32, 
1003, p, 865 f.) and R,0. Pranhe, JPTS 1908, p. 1. This scepticism has been refuted on 
excellent grounds by W« Ocigefi (2I1DMQ‘ 63, 1909, p. 560; The Mahavaipsa, Transl*, pp» 
XlIfE., XVff., XXff.). HuUzsch (JRAS 1913, p. 617 rf.) has succeeded in tracing syn- 
chronisms even between the later additions to the MahSvaipsa (for the period from the 
loth to the 12th century) and the inscriptions. 

0 The enlarged Mahavaqisa was discolored by B. Hardy (JPTS 1902-1903, p. 61 
ft.) in a Cambodian manuscript, and has been discussed by Geiger^ Dip. and Mah., p. 28 ff. 

*) On this and other narratives see Geiger, Dip. und Mah., pp. 87-44, where ana, 
iogies are indicated, especially the one presented by the legend of Cyrus, 

■'■ 28 ' 
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“Great Monastery,” at the same time using Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries Sumahgala-Vilasini and Samanta-PasadikS, and 
a great number of other works among which a Sahassavattha- 
^thakatha, “ Commentary of the Thousand Stories ” which is 
quoted several times, is especially worthy of notice.’^ 

Also all the later works of ecclesiastical history of Ceylon 
are founded on the Atthakathas. Buddhaghosa drew on them 
for the historical introduction, already mentioned, to his 
Samanta-Pasadika.'^^ This introduction, and the NidSna- 
Katba and the Mahavainsa, are, in their turn, the foundation 
of the historical works, if we may call them so — for they 
contain more legendary lore than history — namely the Bodhi- 
vamsa, Dathavamsa and Thupavamsa, which in later centuries 
were translated into Pali or remodelled after Singhalese models. 
The Mahahodhivamsa or Bodhivamsa,®' “ the History of the 
Bodhi Tree,” is a prose work (only at the ends of the chapters 
and towards the end of the whole work do we find Gathas) 
which was written probably in the first half of the 11th 
century by a monk Upatissa. The Hathavamsa, “ the History 
of (Buddha’s) Tooth,” *' is an epic in five cantos, in partly 
Sanskritised Pali (with long compound words), written by the 
monk Dhammakitti at the beginning of the 13th century. 
The Thupavamsa,®' “the History of the Topes,” is also a 
work of the 13th century. The work is available in both the 


*) C/. Geiger f Dip. und Mah,, p, 52 fif. 

See abore, p. 208. 

3) Edited by 8. A. Strong, PTS 1891. C/. Geiger, Dip. und Mah., p. 84 ff., PSH 

Literatur and Spracbe, p. 25, 

*) Edited and translated by Goomara Sv&my; edited by Rhys Ddvids and E. 
Morris, JPT8 1884, p. 109 ff, ; edited and translated by Bimalacbaran Law, together with 
a Note on the Position of the Dft^havaipsa in the History of PfiU Literature by W. Stede, 
Lahore 1925 (PSS No. 7). Cf. J. Gerson da Cunha, Memoir on the History of the 
Tooth-relio of Ceylon, JBEAS XI, 1876, p. 116 ff. and Geiger, Dip. und Mah., p. 88 ff. 
Tho D&(hftdh5turaipsa mentioned in the oontinuation of the MahSvaipsa 37« 98, ia 
probably (see Geiger, p. 19) the same work. 

Tvro editions have appeared in Colombo, ef^ Geigetf Dip, nnd Mah., p, 92 ff. 
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Singhalese and Pali languages. VScissara calls himself the 
author. All these works are made after one pattern ; they 
commence with the history of the former Buddha Dipahkara, 
then of Gotama Buddha, the three councils, and so on, until 
finally they relate the history of the sanctifaries of which they 
treat. Similar works were also written in Burma, such as the 
Chakesadhatuvamsa,^^ “the History of the Six Hair Relic 
Shrines.” Even so modern a work as the Sasanavamsa, “ the 
History of the Doctrine,” which was written in Burma 
in 1861, by the monk Pannasami, follows the old pattern 
faithfully. Yet it is interesting to see from this work how 
Pali literature continues even down to our own times. The 
Sasanavamsa as well as the equally modern Gandhavainsa, “ the 
History of the Books,” ” written in Burma by a certain 
Nandapafina, are of great value from the point of view of the 
history of Pali literature. The Gandhavamsa gives, in five 
chapters, a description of the canon according to the three 
Pi^kas and nine Afiigas, the titles and sometimes the names of 
the authors of the later Pali works, a description of the birth- 
places of the writers, information about the causes which led 
to the writing of the books, and finally an account of the 
writing down of the canon. 

We need not devote much space to the rest of the later 
Pali literature of Ceylon and Burma. It is for the most part 
a learned, theological literature, closely connected with the 
canonical texts, though there is no lack of single poetical 


') Edited by Minay eff in JPTS 1885. Tho SImayivadavinicohaya-Katha, od. by 
d. P. Minayejft JPTS 1887, 17 ff., also contains ecclesiastical history. 

*) Edited by Mabel H. Pods, PTS 1897. This work was the chief source for M. H. 
Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, London 1909. Cf. by tho same author, “ A Burmese 
Historian of Buddhism,” London 1898, and Geiger, Dip. und Mah., p. 98 note. 

Edited by Minayeff, Keoherchoa, pp. 235 ff,, and again in JPTS 1886, pp. 54-80. 
An index to this by Mabel Bode, JPTS 1896, p. 53 11. According to M.H. Bode (Pali 
Literature of Burma, p, x) it is a work of the l7th century. The work is called Culla- 
Gandhayaipsa, “ Little History of tho Books.** There might, therefore, be a Maha-Gandha- 
vaipsa a^o. Cf. E. ffardy, ZDMG 61, 1897, p. 111. 
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works. Erom the time of Buddhaghosa down to the revival^ 
of Pali literature in the 12th century, we have in Ceylon 
scarcely more than a handful of names of authors and titles, 
while in Burma there is no Pali literature at all before the 
11th century. 

Buddhadatta is said to have been a contemporary of 
Buddhaghosa. It is claimed that he, too, was born in India 
and lived at various times both in Ceylon and at Kahclpura 
and other places in South India. It is, however, questionable 
whether the legends about the meeting of Buddhadatta and 
Buddhaghosa were not merely invented with a view to en- 
hancing the reputation of a much later writer. This later 
Buddhadatta is the author of a commentary on the Buddha- 
vainsa and of comprehensive works on the Abhidhamma and 
Vinaya : the Abhidhamma vatara, Ruparupavibhaga and the 
V inaya- V inicchaya 

The poem Anagatavainsa,^’ “ the History of the Puture 
One,” i,e., the future Buddha, is, as regards its contents, a 
sequel to the Buddhavamsa, the story of the past Buddhas, and 
perhaps belongs to an earlier period. The earliest description 
of the paradise of the future Buddha Metteyya, where human 
beings will attain to the mature age of 80,000 years, and 
where the maidens will be marriageable at the age of 500, 
when India will be teeming with human beings, like a poul- 
try-yard swarming with fowls, etc., is already to be found in 
the Dighanikaya (No. 26). The Anagatavaipsa gives a more 
detailed treatment of this Metteyya and his contemporary, 
the Cakravartin world-ruler Safikha, in the form of a 


>) Buddhadatta’s Mlaauala or Summaries of Abhidhamma, Abhidhamm&vatttra and 
Kdparfipavibhftga, ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta^ PTS 1916. Gf, PaU Literatnr und 

Spraohe, p. 22, para* 25 ; B. Ch. Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p* 96 fE. There is, 
of ofturse, the possibility that there was more than one Buddhadatta. 

Eld, by J. Minay$ff in JPTS 1886, p, 83 ff., and by E. Leumannt Maitreya- 
Eamiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, Strassburg 1919, p, ljl (with explanatory 

■ ■ ■ ■ it ' 
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prophecy which is made to issue from the lips of Gotama 
Buddha.^’ 

A short summary of the rules of the Vinayapitaka is 
contained in the Sikkhas, the Khudda-Sikkha by Dhammasiri, 
and the Mula-Sikkha by Mahasami,^^ which, according to 
Burmese historical works, are said to have been written in 
4410 A. D., but are in all probability much more recent.®’ 
These compendia, together with the so-called Dvematika 
(consisting of Bhikkhu- and Bhikkhunl-Patimokkba) and the 
KaEkhavitarani, are in Burma regarded as sufficient for those 
who have no time to learn the entire Vinayapitaka.'*’ The 
Sarasamgaha by Siddhattha,®’ a pupil of Buddhappiya, and 
the Dhammasamgaha (or Saddhamraasamgaha) by Dhamma- 
kitti,*’ which probably belong to the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century,’'’ are compendia which deal 
with the doctrine. The chief home of the study of the 


') According? to the Gaiulhavaxpaa (JPTS 1886, pp. 61, 72), Kassapa is the anthor 
of the work, and Upatissa the author of an Atthakatha on it. Now both Kassapa and 
Upatissa are names of Theras and writers of various periods. Cf. Geiger^ l.c., p, 25, para. 
29, Visuddhi-Magpra, p. 434, and Attha-Salini, p, 416, as well as Anagatavaipsa, v, 96, say 
of the future Metteyya, that the name of his mother is Brahmavati and that of his father 
Subrahma. It is not evident to me, however, that Buddhaghosa quotes from the Anagata- 
vaipsa, as is assumed by Mr. Rhys Davids (Visuddhi-Magga Ed., pp. 761, 764), Hence 
we are not in a position to prove that the Anagatavamsa is earlier than Buddhaghosa. As 
a matter of fact, there is also a recension of the Anagatavaiiisa, which is written in the 
mixed prose and verse style, and yet another An&gatararpsa which diverges from our work, 
and tells the story of the ten future Buddhas. (Minayeffj JPTS 1886, pp. 33 If., 39 f.). 

*) Ed, by Ed. Muller in JPTS 1883, p. 86 ff. At the end of the Khudda-Sikkha 
itself, Dhammasiri from Ceylon is mentioned as the author. Of. Gandhavarpaa in JPTS 

1886, p, 61. 

®) Rhys Davids (JPTS 1883, p, xiii f.) considered them to be earlier than Buddha- 
ghosa j Ed. Millier ascribes them to the 6th or 7th century j Gefpsr (Pali Li teratur und 
Spraohe, p. 24, para. 27) thinks that, judged by their language, they could scarcely have 
been written prior to the 1 1th century. 

*) Bods, I.O., 6 f, 

®) Des Skrasaipgaha erstes KapiteJ, Text und Obersetxung von K. B. J^/eumann, 
Leipzig 1891, 

«) Ed. by N. Saddhdmnda in JPTS 1890. 
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Abhidhamma is Burma. There, too, the most important 
manual of Buddhist psychology and ethics, the Abhidhara* 
mattha-Samgaha, was written by the monk Anuruddha 
(probably in the 12th century).^’ Even at the present day this 
manual is still held in the highest possible esteem in Ceylon as 
well as in Burma, and has been more frequently com- 
mentated and translated in Burma than any other text of the 
Abhidhamma. Anuruddha is also the author of the 
Namarupapariocheda, a philosophical poem of 1,856 verses.®) 
From among the learned works giving a poetical presenta- 
tion of one or more points of the Buddhist doctrinal system, 
we call attention to the following. The Pancagati-Dipana, 
the “Illumination of the Five Paths,”®) is a poem of 114 
verses. It describes the great and small hells and the other 
worlds, and enumerates the actions by which human beings 
are reborn in one of the five conditions of life, namely as 
creatures of hell, as animals, spirits, human beings or gods. 
The same subject is treated in the Lokadipasara, which was 
written in the 14th century by Medhamkara in Burma.*) In 
the 14th century one Dhammakitti wrote the Paraml-Maha- 
sataka, a Pali poem on the ten Paramitas.®' The Saddham- 
mopSyana, “Ways and Means of the Good Religion,®^ 
deals, in 629 verses, with the fundamental doctrines of the 
Buddhist religion in general, and the ethical doctrines in 


') The text was published by T. W« Rhys Davids in JPTS 1884. A translation 
appeared under the title : Compendium of philosophy, being a Translation of the Abhidham- 
xnattha-Safigaha with Introductory Essay and Notes by Shwe Zan Attngr, rerised and 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, PTS 1910. Transl. ser. CA Bode, l.o., p. 61 f. German 
translation by B. L. Hoffmann in ZB 7, 1926, 175 ft., 316 ft. 
ft) Ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta in JPTS 1918-1914, pp. 1-114. 

ft) Ed. by Peer in JPTS 1884, and translated by the same into French in AMG., 
t. V, 1883. 614 ff. 

*) ho., 86 f. 

®) There were no less than 6 Theras by the name of Dhammakitti, who lived in the 
tdth and 14th centuries. Cf, M. de Z. Wickremasinghe in JRAB 1896, 20Q 
Ed. by R. Morris in JPTS 1887, 85-98. 
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particular. The Pajja-Madhu, “ the Verse Honey,” is a 
short poem in praise of the Buddha, composed by Buddhap- 
piya in the 13th century. In 104 elaborate stanzas in partly 
Sanskritised Pali, the gloiy of the Buddha is described and his 
wisdom praised. Telakataha-Gatha, “the Verses of the 
Cauldron of Oil,” ^ is the title of another ornate poem on the 
good religion of the Buddha. The poet is supposed to have 
been a monk who, though innocent, was suspected by King 
Tissa of Kalyani of carrying on an intrigue with his wife, and 
was condemned to be thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil. 
This was done, but the monk arose from the cauldron, and 
sang the 100 verses . Before he died, he recollected his former 
existence in which he was a cowherd and had thrown a fly 
into a pot of boiling milk. In the poem, the “ hundred 
verses ” are found only 98 stanzas in elegant Sanskritised 
Pali, in which, however, no reference to the legend is 
contained. King Tissa of KalySui reigned in the 3rd century 
B.C., but, according to the evidence afforded by the language, 
the poem could hardly be earlier than the 12th century A.D.®^ 
The Jinalarnkara by Buddharakkhita,*’ a poem of 260 
stanzas, in which the Buddha legend is treated in the most 
bombastic Kavya style, and which was written in the year 1166 
A.D., is a regular specimen of ornate poetry. We find verses 
which can be read backwards as well as forwards, a stanza in 


*) Ed. by E. R. Gooneratne in JPTS 1887, 1 ff. The poet Is also the compiler of the 
P&U grammar Rupasiddhi, 

•) Ed. by E. R. Gooneratne in JPTS 1884, 49 ff. 

The legend is related briefly in the MahSvaipsa, 22, 13 £f., and in greater detail 
in the Rasavahini. 

*) Edited with Introd., Notes and Translation by James Grot/, London 1894. 
According to the Gandhavainsa (JPTS 1886, pp. 69, 72, cf. 65, 75) a Jinftlaipkara was 
written by Bnddhadatta and commented on by Buddharakkhita. A work like the Jw&laip* 
kara with which we are concerned, could not have possibly been written by a contemporary 
of Baddbaghosa (see above p, 220 on Buddhadatta). The date “ 1 ,700 years after the 
death of Buddha ** figures in the concluding verses of the poem, where Bnddharakkhita 
tefers to himself as the author. G/. Geiger , l.o., p. 28, 
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which no consonant except “n” occurs, and other similar 
tricks. MahSyanist doctrines are frequently found in the poem 
and it is full of Puraria-like exaggerations. 

The Jinacarita^^ by the poet Vanaratana Medhainkara,^’ 
who lived in the reign of Bhuvanaka Bahu I (1277-1288 
A.D.), is a very mediocre poem on the life of the Buddha, in 
simple and natural, but not particularly beautiful, language. 
It looks almost like a somewhat clumsy versification of the 
Nidana-Katha. The Malalamkara-Vatthu, a Buddha biogra- 
phy written at an even later time (1773), has only become 
known through the English translation of a Burmese tran- 
slation from the Pali. 

Narrative works, too, have been written in Pali down to 
the most recent times. The most important of these works is 
the Rasavahinl,*^ a collection of 103 narratives, of which the 
first 40 are set in India and the remaining 63 in Ceylon. The 
work was originally written in the Singhalese language, was 
later translated into Pali by a monk Ratthapala, and still later 
(in the 13th century) corrected by the Thera Vedeha.®> In 
spite of this “ correction,” it is still written in bad Pali, and 
in an extremely careless style. The Basavahinl is really a 
collection of sermons in the guise of edifying legends told in 


*) Edited and translated by W. H. D, Rouse (JPT8 1904-6, p. 1 ff.), and by Oh. 
Dufoiselle^ Eaugoon 1906. 

According to Saddhamma-Saipgalia IX, 22 ( JPTS 1800, p, 63) and Gandhavaipsa 
(JPTS 1886, pp. 62, 72). 

®) By Bishop P. Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaudama the Buddha of the Burmese^ 
Bangoon 1858, 3rd ed,, London 188n. Cf* Rhys Davids, SBB, YoL 11, p. xxxii, 

*) Selected stories have been edited and translated into German by P. Spiegel, 
Anecdota Palioa, Leipzig 1845 ; Sten Konow in ZD MG 43, 1889, 207 £t.; the second decade 
by Magdalene and W. Geiger in SBayA 1918, into Danish by D. Andersen, openhagen 
1891 j into Italian by P, E, PavoHnt in G8AJ 8, 1894, p, 179 ff., 10, 1896, p. 175 ff.; into 
English (legends of A^pka) by Lakshmana ^astrt (with a '* Prefatory Note ” by Ht 0. 
NQman) in JASB 1910, p, 67 ff. Of. Gooneratne in FTS 1884, p. 60 1; Pavotini in GSAI 
11, 1897, p. 86 ff. 

He is also the author of the Samanta«Ku^vaQ9an6, a description of t^ Adam's 
published in Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, May 1893. 
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the favourite mixture of prose and verse. Each tale or sermon 
ends with an exhortation, e.g., “ O friends, never tire of doing 
good or, “Even a cruel tiger, feeding on the flesh of others, 
was wise, and he was admitted into heaven by reason of his 
compassion. Therefore, be ever merciful towards men; for 
this will bring you blessings and happiness in the forms of 
existence.” (II, 5). The Buddha-worship in some of the 
legends differs in no way from that of the Mahayana, nor 
from the Visnu-Bhakti of the Bhagavatas, e.g., in the story of 
the snake that is tamed by the one word “ Buddha.” Side by 
side with many somewhat naive legends, there are also in the 
collection a good number of stories of great merit, some of 
which are also interesting on account of their parallels in 
universal literature. Thus, here again, we find the universally 
known story of the grateful animals and the ungrateful 
human being, with which we already met in the Jataka. 
Some of the stories are borrowed from earlier works, such as 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, or the Mahavanisa. 

The JSitaka book was the inexhaustible source from which 
Buddhist poets, writers and compilers drew again and again. 
Thus the poet Sllavamsa of Ava, in the 16th century, wrote a 
poem Buddhalamkara, based on the Sumedha-Katha in the 
Nidana-Kaths. About the same time the poet Batthasara of 
Ava produced a few poetical versions of Jatakas. TipitakS- 
latnkS<ra, who was born in 1578 in Burma, wrote a poetical 
version of the Vessantara- Jataka when he was a fifteen-year 
old novice.’^ Even the Kajadhiraja-VilSsinl, a prose work 
written at the request of the Burmese king BodOpaya, who 
ascended the throne in 1782, takes the JSltaka book as its 
chief source, though the author, in order to show his erudition, 
diligently used the entire literature from the Suttas down to 
the latest commentaries, as well as all sorts of learned Psli 


•) Bode. 1.0., 48 f., 63, 

29 
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and Sanskrit works on grammar, astronomy and other 
sciences.*’ 


Buddhist Litbbatuee in Pubs and Mixed Sanskbit 

Now, though the Pali literature of India, Ceylon and 
Burma, is an unusually rich and extensive literature, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that it does but represent the litera* 
ture of one Buddhist sect, namely that of the Theravadins. 
Other schools and sects used other Middle Indian dialects,*’ 
and some of the most prominent schools produced works of 
literature written partly in Sanskrit and partly in a Middle 
Indian dialect assimilated to Sanskrit which, to use Senart'a 
term, we may call “ Mixed Sanskrit.” Many large works 
of this literature have come down to us, but in some cases only 
fragments remain. In the North and North-West of India there 
were great centres of learning, such as the universities of 
Nalanda and Takkasila (Taxila) where for hundreds of years 
not only all branches of secular knowledge, especially medi- 
cine, but also the philosophical and theological literature of 
the Buddhists were cultivated with great zeal. Indian Pandits 
went thence to Tibet and China, learned Tibetan and Chinese, 
and translated Sanskrit works into these languages. Chinese 
pilgrims like Hsiian Tsang learned Sanskrit at Nalanda, and 


*) Bode. I.C., 78 ff. 

*) According to Vinitadeva (8th century A.D.) the Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit, 
the Mah&sahghikas Prftkrit, the Sammitfyas Apabhraipsa and the SthaviravSdins (i.e.t 
Theravftdins) PaiSaci. Cf. Ryukan Kimura, A Historical Study of the Terms Hinayana 
and Mahftyana and the origin of MahSyana Buddhism, Calcutta, 1927, p. 7j K. Pischel in 
SBA 1904, p. 808. 

*) It was formerly generally called “Gatha dialect** (see above, Vol, I. p 47 f. ) , 
which is the more inapt, as it is widely used in inscriptions too. Cf. S. Leftnann in ZOMG 
29, 1875, 212 ff. $ E. Senart JA 1882, s, 7, t. XIX, 238 ff., 1886, s. 8, t. Till, p. 318 ff. ; 
Kern, SBB 21, p. XIV ff. ; Sahler, Ep. Ind. I, 1892, 239, 877 ; II, 34 j Boernle and Bhandar- 
kar, Ind.Aat. 12,1883, pp. 89 f., 205f., 139 ff.i 17, 1888, p. 86ff.j J, WcbCherna^el^ 
41tm4isoh« Grammatik^I, Gottingen, 1896, p, XXXIX ff» 
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translated Buddhist texts into Chinese.^^ Some of the Sans- 
krit works which were produced there, and the originals of 
which are lost, would not be known to us but for the Tibetan 
and Chinese texts. The finds of manuscripts in Central Asia, 
include fragments not only of Sanskrit texts, but also of 
translations of Indian works in Central Asiatic languages.^) 

By far the greater part of this literature written in pure 
and “mixed” Sanskrit, and which, for the sake of brevity 
we term “ Buddhist Sanskrit literature,” either belongs to the 
MahaySna or has at least come under its influence to a greater 
or lesser degree.®’ For this reason, it is essential to premise 
a few remarks as to the schism of Buddhism into its two 
great sections, Mahayana and Hinayana, if we desire to attain 
to a true understanding of this literature. 


>) c/. Phanindranath Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras, 1923 j 
The Indian Teachers in China, Madras, 1923 ; and Prabhatkumar Mukkerjee, Indian Litera- 
ture Abroad, in Ind, Hist. Qu , Vols. I-IIl, 1925-1927. 

Thus fragments of Buddhist texts have been found in two languages hitherto 
unknown, which are now termed “Kuchean” and “ Khotanese ’* after Kuchar and 
Khotan, the places in Eastern Turkestan where they were discovered, as the names 
“ Tokharian,” “ North Aryan,’’ “ East ” and “ gakian,” suggested by various scholars 

have not been generally accepted (G/. Sten Konoio in Festschrift Windisch, p. 96 f. j 
Boernle^ Manuscript Remains, I, p. IX £f.). Fragments in Kuchean *’ have been pub- 
lished by S. Uvi in JA 1911, s. 10, t. XVII, 138 ff., 431 ff. ; t. XIX, 1912, lOlffj JRAS 1913, 
109 ff. ; and in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, I,pp. 857ff., 365 ff,; Fragments in “Khotanese” 
by Konoio and Hoernle in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, I, pp. 214 ff., 289 ff., 395 ff. ; also 
by E. Zeurnann, Zur nordarischon Sprache und Litoratur^, Strassburg, 1912; Maitreya- 
samiti, Strassburg, 1919, and Buddhistisohe Literatur, Nordarisch und Deutscb, I, Leip. 
zig, 1920 (AKM XV, 2). A Soghdian version of the Vessantara-Jataka has been edited 
and translated by R. Oauthiot iu JA 1912, s. 10, t. XIX, pp. 163 ff,, 430 ff ; see also Le 
Sutra des causes et dos effets du bleu et da mal, ed. et trad, d’apr^s les textes sogdiens, chinois 
et tib^tains par R, Oauthiot et P. Pelliot^ Paris (Mission Pelliot) I, 1920; II, 1926. 
Buddhist texts in the Uigurian language have been published by H. Stdnner in SB A 1904, 
p. 1282 ff. and F. W. K. Muller, Uigurica 1 and 11, in ABA 1908 and 1910. E. 8ieg and 
W, Siegrling, to which scholars is due the credit of having proved “ Tokharian ” 
(“ Kuchean ”) to be an Indo-European language, (SB A 1908, p. 915 ff.) have published 
fragments of Buddhist Sanskrit texts from the finds at Tnrfan i Tooharisohe Spraohreste, 
Die Texte, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921. 

•) For om* earliest knowledge of this literature, which is preserved chiefly in Nepal, 
we are indebted to Brian Houghton Hodgson, who lived in Nepal from 1821 to 1843, and 
rendered equally signal services as a statesman, geographer, zoologist, ethnographer and 
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To the earlier Buddhist schools, whose main doctrines 
coincide with those of the TheravSda as it has come down in 
the PSli Canon, individual liberation, NirvSoa, was the most 
complete salvation ; and the state of the Arhat, who even 
during his mortal life is accorded a foretaste of Nirv&^ia, was 
the goal of all striving, a goal attainable only to the few, by 
the aid of certain spiritual experiences which can only be 
acquired in the monastic life. This doctrine is not rejected 
by the adherents of the Mahayana ; but, though it is acknow- 
ledged to have originated with Buddha,^' it is described as the 


investigator of Indian languages and antiquities. lie was instrumental in procuring 
numerous Buddhist manuscripts for Indian and European libraries, and especially for 
Paris, where they were turned to excellent use by Eugene Burnouf (Introduction k Phistoire 
dn Buddhisme Indien, 2. &d,, Paris, 1876). At about the same time (1824) as Hodgson 
made his discoveries which so essentially promoted the knowledge of Buddhist literature, 
the celebrated Hungarian Alexander Csoma de Kdrds^ after wandering on foot from 
Hungary to Tibet, had just begun to open up the Buddhist literature of Tibet. Shortly 
afterwards, the Pfili literature of Ceylon, too, was opened by George Tumour, Informa- 
tion regarding the contents of numerous manuscripts of Buddhist Sanskrit literature is 
given by Rdj'endralala MitrUf The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta, 1882; 
0. Bendallj Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in Cambridge, Cambridge, 1883 j and 
Barapratdda A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 

Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, Buddhist Mannsoripts, 
Oalontta, 1917. The Tibetan translations in the Kanjure are described by A. Csoma de 
Kdrdgj Asiatic Researches, Vol. 20, Calcutta, 1836, and L, Feer, in A MG, t. 5, Paris, 1883. 
0/. also H, Beckhf Verzeiohnia der tibetischon Uandschriften I, Handschriftenvorzeichnis 
der Kdnigl. Bibl. zu Berlin, Bd. 24, Berlin, 1914. A considerable amount of information 
about the later literature of Buddhism from Tibetan sources, is afforded us by Taranfltha 
in his work ** History of Buddhism in India” completed in 1608, translated from the 
Tibetan into German by A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869 j translated from the Gorman 
in Ind. Hist. Qu. 3, 1927. On the Chinese trsnalations see Bunyiu Nanjio^s Catalogue of 
the Ohineso Translations of the Buddhist Tripi(aka, Oxford, 1883 ; B. Denison Moss, Alpha- 
betical List of the Titles of Works in the Chinese Buddhist Tripi^aka, being an Index 
to Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue and to the 1906 Kioto Reprint of the Buddhist Canon, 
Calcutta, 1910} and Probodhohandra Bagchi, Le canon bouddbique en Chine, les tradne- 
tions, I, Paris, 1927. Sino-Indioa Publications de 1 ‘University de Calcutta, 1. Among 
the most famous translators are Dharmarak^a, 266-313 A.D., Kumarajfva, 344*481 A.D., 
Haiian-Tsang, 630-645 in India, his translations 645-661, and I- tsing, .671.695 in India, 
his translations 700-718. On Kumarajiva s. 8, LM in JA 1013, s. U, t. II, p, 384 ff. 
translated by Phanindranath Bose, Calcutta, 1922, and J, Nobel in BBA 1917, 2Q6 ff. 

> ) Hafian-Tsang gives a classification of the sacred writings of the Mah$y|.na, in 
which the drlvaka-Pitaka, La., the Canon of the Hlnay^ua, is also included. 0/* S, Mvi 
and JSd. in JA, s4r, II, t. VIII, 1916, p* 6 IP. 
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Hinayana, i.e., the lesser (hina), the inadequate “vessel” 
(ySna), which does not suffice to steer all beings to the end 
of suffering. What they teach, is the Mahayana, the “ great 
vessel,” which is fit to conduct a larger number of beings, 
indeed the whole of the teeming mass of humanity, safely 
over the suffering of the world. This new doctrine which, 
according to the claims of its adherents, is based upon a pro* 
founder interpretation of the old texts, or upon the profounder 
teachings of Gotama Buddha, which he imparted only to the 
elect among his disciples, sets up the ideal of the Bodhisattva 
in the stead of that of the Arhat. Not only the monk, but 
every human being, can make it his aim to be reborn as a 
Bodhisattva, a “being destined for enlightenment,” i.e., a 
candidate for enlightenment, in order to bring salvation to all 
men. Now, if this aim is to be within the reach of the many, 
then there must be more convenient means of attaining it 
than are provided in the Hinayana. Thus, according to the 
teachings of the Mahayana, even in the householder in the 
midst of family life, the merchant, the artisan, the king, nay, 
even the labourer, the pariah, can attain salvation, on the 
one hand by practising pity and friendliness to all beings, 
by exceptional generosity and self-denial, and on the other 
hand by faithful and devoted worship of the Buddha, the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas.*' Though, as we have seen, 
Buddha is frequently described as a superhuman being, even 
in the Pali Canon, it is nevertheless the enlightenment which 


') We see hero the influence of the doctrine of Bbnkti, known to us from the 
Bhagavad*Glt&, and it is most probablo that it was the Bhagavad*G!ta itself which in- 
fluonoed the development of the Mahayana. (7/. above, Vol, I, p. 431 ff; Manual 

of Buddhism, p. 12^* Some scholars assume that outside inflaenceS| too, contributed 
towards the moulding of the Mahayana ; but a hypothesis of this nature is not necessary, 
and cannot be proved. C/. S. Levi, Mahayana-Sutraiaipkara, II, p. 16 ff, ; Kennedy, JEAS 
190S, p, if i ; JBZiot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, p. 446ff. j A.B. Keith, Buddhist 
Philosophy, p. 317, On the Hluaydna and Mahayana in general, see ValUe Pousein 
in JBRB Vin, 1916, 330 and R. Kimura, 4 Historical Study of the Terms Hinayana 

and etc., Oaloutta, 1927. 
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first makes him a superman, with power to perform many a 
miracle, and finally he enters into Nirvapa, leaving behind 
him only his doctrine, and at all events his relics, as objects of 
worship. The Lokottaravadins, who were still adherents 
of the Hinayana, went further than this. They regard- 
ed the Buddhas not as ordinary men, but as supernatural 
(lokottara) beings, who descend to earth for a certain period, 
in order to partake of all human experiences. In the Maha- 
yana, on the other hand, the Buddhas are from the outset 
nothing but divine beings, and their sojourn on earth and 
their entry into Nirvana are purely and simply sportive and 
a delusion, furthermore, whilst the Hinayana already 
makes mention of a number of Buddhas, predecessors of 
Sakyamuni in earlier aeons of the world’s history, the Maha- 
yana speaks of thousands, nay, milliards of Buddhas. In 
addition, the Mahayana Buddhists worship as divine beings 
countless myriads of Bodhisattvas, beings destined for en- 
lightenment, endowed with the “ perfections ” (paramitas), 
who in their pity towards human beings, refused to enter into 
Nirvana. Add to these also Hindu deities, especially from the 
cycle of Siva, which became associated with the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, and with them filled the Buddhist pantheon. 
This newly originated mythology, the new Bodhisattva ideal, 
and the Buddha worship (Buddha-Bhakti) which now came 
more and more into prominence, all these combined form the 
popular side of the Mahayana. Even as this side was already 
prepared in the Hinayana, but found its further development 
under the influence of Hinduism, in the same way the philo- 
sophical side of the Mahayana is merely an elaboration of 
Hinayana doctrines under the influence of Brahmanical 
philosophy. Early Buddhism had explained the origin of 
suffering or the discords of existence by the Paticcasamuppada,’’ 

») Sanskrit traritya*sam-ntpada, “the d ependently-co-ordinated^origination ** 
(Stokdrbatsk^), The usual translation “ formula of cusality" is not quite correct, for 
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i.e., the formula in which it is shown that all the 
elements of being originate only in mutual interdependence. 
The Hinayana derives from this formula the doctrine of Anat- 
tata, of the " Non-Self,” i.e., the doctrine that there is no 
independent and permanent ego, but merely a succession of 
corporeal and psychical phenomena which change every 
moment. The Mahayana derives from the same formula 
the doctrine of Siinyata, i.e., the doctrine that “ all (is) void ” 
(sarvam sflnyam) meaning “ devoid ” of independent 
reality.*’ 

Buddhist Sanskrit literature is, however, by no means 
exclusively Mahayanist. There is also a number of import- 
ant Hinayana texts, which are written in pure and mixed 
Sanskrit. 


liemnants of the Sanskrit Canon. 

In the first place the Sarvastivada school of the 
Hinayana, which had its adherents more especially in Kash-^ 
mir and Gandhara, and spread thence to Central Asia, Tibet 


the doctrine is not of a succession of cause and effect, but is that of a mutually interde- 
pendent conditionality. The established formula runs thus : If there is this, then there 
appears that.” Cf, Th, Stcherbatsky^ The Conception of Buddhist Nirva^ia, Leningrad, 
1927. p, 89 ff. 

Stcherhatsky (1. c., pp, 40 f., 42 f.) renders “ gunyata ” by relativity,” because, 
according to this doctrine, nothing real can be stated of objects, bub only relations. Max 
Walle$er (OxQ buddhistische Philosophie, Vol, 11. Heidelberg, 1911, p. Ill) calls this 
doctrine ** negativity,” because it simultaneously denies existence and non-existence. 

®) The literal meaning of Sarvastivada is ” the nll-is doctrine,” the doctrine that 
everything exists permanently. I-tsing (A. Record of the Buddhist Religion, transl. 
by J, TakahusUf Oxford, 1896, pp. XXIV, 8 ff., 20) calls it Xryamulasarv&stivada, and he 
mentions the schools of the Mula-Sarvastivadas, the Dhai maguptas, the MahUasakas and 
the KdrSyaptyas, as its sub-divisions. The relationship between the Sarvastivada and 
the Bidla-Sarvftstivada is, however, by no means clear. C/. TakaJeusu, ERE XI, p. 198 ff. ; 
L4vi in T'oung Pao, s^r, 2, t. VIII, 1907, p. 114 f., N. Dutt^ Early History of the Spread 
of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, p. 271 n. and table to p. 224. In the Buddhist 
dictionary Mahavyutpatti, para. 275, a list of the schools begins with; Arya8arvastivada^^, 
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and China, had a Sanskrit Canon of its own. Though no 
complete copy of this canon has come down to us, we know it 
firstly, from many fragments, large and small, which have 
been discovered among the manuscripts and block-prints 
brought from Eastern Turkestan by M.A. (Sir Aurel) Stein, 
A. Griinwedel, A. von Le Ooq, P. Pelliot, and others ; 
secondly, from quotations in other Buddhist Sanskrit works, 
such as Mahavastu, Divyavadana and Lalita-Vistara, and 
lastly, from Chinese and Tibetan translations.®^ The princi- 
pal texts of the Mula-Sarvastivada Canon were translated 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing in 
the years 700-712.®^ There are, however, Chinese transla- 
tion of single texts dating from the middle of the 2nd century 
onwards, and there were adherents of the Sarvastivada in 
India as early as the 2nd century B.C. In wording and 
in the arrangement of the texts, the Sanskrit Canon evinces 
grdat similarity to the Pali Canon, but on the other hand, 
there are many points of difference too. A feasible explana- 
tion of this is that both canons had a common source, probably 


C/. W. Geiger j Die arohaeoloM^isoheti und litorarischon Fiinde in Ohinesisoh Tur- 
kestan nnd ihre Bedeutung fiir die orientalistische Wissonschaft, Erlangen (Eede beim 
AntrittdesProrektorats) 1912j H. Oldenburg in NGGW 1912, 171 ff.; U, LiiderSy Uber 
die literarischen Funde von Ostturkestan, in SBA 1914, p. 85 ff. j A. F. Bud. Hoernle, 
Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, I, Oxford, 1916. 

») C/. Oldenburg in ZDMG 52, 1898, 654 ff., 662 ff. ; M. Anesahi in 00 XIII, Ham- 
burg, 1002, p. 61 ; Le Museon, N. S. VI, 1905, p. 23 ff. ; VI T, 1906, p. 33 ff. ; JRAS 1901, 
p. 895 ff. 

*) J. Tahakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion by 1-tsing translated, p. 
XXXVII. C/. Ed. Huber in BEFEO VI, 1906, pp. 1 ff., 36 j S, L4vi in T’onng Pao, s4r. 2, 
t.V, 1904, p. 297 ff.; t. Vllf, 1907, p. 110 ff. The Chinese “ Tripitaka,” though also 
divided into a Vinaya, Sutra and Abhidharma, does not, however, mean the same as the 
P&ii Tipi^aka, for it contains many non-oanonical texts besides the canonical ones, in fact 
Oren.^ Brahmanical philosophical treatises (s. Takakusu in JRAS 1896, p. 416). In the 
Tibetan Kanjur, too, which is also designated as a “ Tripi^aka and consists of a Vinaya, 
and Abhidharma, much is included which does not admit of comparison with the 
Tipi^ha, and was certainly not a part of the Canon. 

: *) A Sar^ksi»iv&dm aoSrya Buddhila is mentioned in inscriptions on the li<m 

iiathurft from the 2nd century A.D„ s. F.W. Thomas^ tp, Ind. 9^ f t 
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the lost MsgadhI Canon, from which first the Pali Canon 
branched off in one part of India, and then, later on, the 
Sanskrit Canon in another district. 

Fragments of the Pratimoksa>Sutra of the Sarvastivadins, 
as well as other texts of the Vinayapitaka of the Sanskrit 
Canon, have been found in Central Asia (Eastern Turkestan), 
and a few in Nepal too. It is also possible to reconstruct the 
FrStimoksa>Sutra from Chinese and Tibetan translations. 
Both the Sanskrit Canon of the Sarvastivadins and the Vinayas 
of the MahlsSsakas, Dharmaguptas and Maha-Safighikas, 
show manifold divergences in separate details from the Pali 
Canon and from one another, not only as regards the rules 
of the Pratimoksa, but also as regards the rules of the Vinaya 
in general. Nevertheless, the original stock of rules is one 
and the same.'^ It is in the stories prefaced to the rules in 
order to relate on what occasion the Buddha proclaimed the 
rules in question, that the texts show greater divergences. 
The Milla-Sarv&stivada Vinaya contained many legends having 
reference to the conversion of Kashmir and North western 
India to Buddhism.®^ Some of these legends are also to be 


') The Sanskrit text of the Pritimok§a- Sutra has been edited by L. Finot on the 
basis of the fragments of manuscripts found by Pelliot in Central Asia, and has been 
translated into French, with the Chinese version of Kumarajlva, by Ed. Huber, in J A ser. 
n, t, II, 1913, pp. 466'668 ; a fragment from M. A. Stein’s collection, by La ValUe Pous$in 
in JRAS 1918, p. 848 ; a fragment in the Kuohean language, by S. Leut in JA s. 10, t. XIX, 
1912, 101 JBAS 1913, p, 109 ff.; Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p. 357 ff. B. Waldschmidtt 
Bruchstiloke des Bhik 9 UQ|*Pratimok 9 a der Sarvastivadins, Leipzig 1926, has edited the, 
fragments of manasoHpts of the Prfttimok^a of the nuns, which were found at Turfan, and 
compared them with the corresponding texts of all the other schools. For the Tibetan 
version of the PrAtimokfa) see C. HutK Die tibetische Version der Naifjsargika-prayalcittika- 
dharmft\), Strassburg 1891. See also Oldenberg in ZD MG 62, 1898, p. 644 ff. 

Of. J. Przyluihi Bndi S. LM in JA s. 11, t. IV, 1914, p. 493 ff. In addition, the 
teign of Kani$ka is prophesied, the seven-day week is mentioned, among other things, 
from which L<^t;t (roung Pao, 8. 2, Vol. Till, 1907, p. 116 f.) concludes that the Mula- 
Sarv&stivAda* Vinaya waa not completed before the 8rd century A.D. However, as there 
already at a much earlier period (see above* p. 232), it is most 

likely that, tjiere was an earlier SarvAstivAda* Vinaya too, and possibly the MuIa-SarvAsti- 
vAda- Vinaya was merely a later version of that wCrk. - 
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found in the DivyavadSna, which borrowed a large portion of 
its tales from the Vinayapitaka of the Mflla-SarvSstivSda.^^ 
The Vinayapitaka also includes the Siksas and SaDgha- 
karmans corresponding to the Psili Sikkhas and KammavacSs, 
and fragments of these have been brought to light in Central 
Asia.^^ 

The Nikayas of the Pali Canon find their parallel in the 
Agamas of the Sanskrit Canon ; the Dirghagaraa correspond- 
ing to the Dighanikaya, the Madhyamagama to the 
Majjhimanikaya, the Sarnyuktagama to the Samyutta- 
nikaya, and the Bkottaragama to the Ahguttaranikaya. 
Pragments of various Sutras of the Dirghagama (Samglti- 
Shtra, Atanatiya-Sutra), of the Madhyamagama (Upali-SQtra, 
^uka-Siitra), of the Sarnyuktagama and the Ekottaragama, 
have been found in Central Asia.®^ These fragments are 
not always in agreement with the corresponding Pali texts. 
The comparison of the Chinese Agamas with the corres- 
ponding kali Nikayas, has also shown both agreement to a 


') Fragments corresponding to the Maha-Vagga of the Vinayapitaka, found in the 
Stein collection, have been edited by La Vallee Poussin in JfiAS 1913, p. 560 ff. A frag- 
ment of a Buddhist ritual of ordination, corresponding to the Culla-Vagga X, 17, in 
Sanskrit, was discovered by (J, Bendall in Nepal and edited in Album Kern, p. 373 ff. 
Various fragments of the Vinaya, ed. by Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, pp. 4-16. A fragment 
of the Bhikflu^iika-dharma-vacana, ed. by Miss 0. M. Ridding and La Valine Poussin in 
BSOS 1, 1920, p. 123 ff. See also S. LHi in T’oung Pao, s. 2, Vol. VIII, 1907, p. 110 ff. ; 
N. Duit^ Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, p. 280 ff. 

*) Of. La Value Poussin in JllAS 1913, 843 ff.; Luders in SBA 1922, p. 243. 

*) Fragments of the Agamas of t'le Sanskrit Canon were discovered amongst the 
remains of MSS. found in Eastern Turkestan, and edited by It. Pischel in SBA 1904, pp. 
8031, 1138 ff.; S. LM in T’oang Pao, s. 2, Vol. V, 1904, p. 297 ff.j JA s. 10, b. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 433 ff*, 450 ff.; JEAS 1911, p, 764 ff. ; L. de La ValUe Poussin in JEA8 1911, p. 772 ; 
1912, p. 1068 ff.; 1913, p, 569 ff.; Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, pp. 16-62. A fragment of 
the grona-Sutras of the Saipyukta-Agama (cl SarpyuttanikSya 22, 49 Vol. Ill, p. 48 
ff.) has be^n edited by La ValUe Poussin irom MSS. of Cecil BendalVe collection, in 
JEAS 1907, 376 ff. Quotations from the Saipyukta !?nd Ekottnra Agamas have been 
traced/by S. LM in the commentary on Asahga’a Mahay ana-Sfftrttlaipkara (ed. on 
' iVI^ 2^ A, 3mith and W Hoey found Baddhist Sfitrae in Sanskrit, wltten on 

bidbka^ in the ruins together with inscriptions which aim dated between 250 

aH400 
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considerable extent, and notable divergences.^^ In the first 
place there is no agreement as regards the order of the 
Sutras in the separate 5.gamas. In the Samyuktagama 
the division into Vargas and Sarpyuktas is totally different, 
and there are Samyuktas in the Psli which are missing 
in the Chinese version ; on the other hand, there are 
some in the Chinese which do not occur in the Pali.*^^ The 
greatest differences are those which we find between the 
Ekottaragaraa and the Anguttaranikaya. On the whole it 
may be said that the points of agreement and the divergences 
prove that the Sanskrit Agamas and the Pali Nikayas were 
compiled from the same materials, but were arranged in 
different ways in the different schools. Now in the Chinese 
Tripitaka there are also texts which, though bearing the same 
titles as the corresponding Pali texts, are nevertheless essen- 
tially different, 'fhus there is a Brahmajala-Sutra, which was 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva, and is held in high 
esteem in China and Japan but which teaches Buddhist ethics 
in the spirit of the Mahayana. On the other hand, there are 
in the Abhidharma-Kosa-Vyakhya, several quotations from 
a Brahmajsla-Satra, which must have corresponded to the 
Pali text.®^ The Chinese Tripitaka contains ten different 
translations of the Maha-Parinirvana-Sutra. Three of these 
translations belong to the Hinayana and seven to the Maha- 
yaua; and the only thing they have in common is the exter- 
nal form, inasmuch as they contain speeches which the 


') See evpscially M. dnesukt. The Four Budilhist itgamas in Gliinose, in Transac- 
tiona of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 35, Part 3, 1908, and above, p. 232, note 3. 

*) The Bagatfaavarga in the three Chinese vorsions of the Saipyuktagama contains 
318 Sutras, out of which 244 coincide with those of the Pali text. It is impossible to 
determine whether the quotations traced by Anesaki (L© Mns^on, N, S. VII, 1906, 38 fl:.) 
in the Chinese Mabft-PrajSia-Paramita-Sastra, are derived from a Pali or Prakrit text of the 
Satpyutta and Buttaniplkta. For the Saxpyukta Agama, see also L^oi in T*bung Pao, s. 2, 
Vol.V, 190%p, 297 ff. 

Oil La V04e Poussin in JRAS 1908, 359 ff., Anesaki in ERE, Voh V, p. 452, 
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Buddha is supposed t»>. havie uttered prior to his death 
(parinirvSna).*’ 

The Sanskrit Canon also contained a ** K^udraka ” corres- 
ponding to the *Khuddakanik5ya.®^ We do not know 
whether this included all those texts which in the Pali Canon 
are counted as belonging to the fifth NikSya ; but we do 
know that the Sanskrit Canon also contained the Sanskrit 
texts IJdana, Dharmapada, Sthayira-Gatha, Yimanavastu and 
Buddha-Vamsa, corresponding to the Pali, texts Udana, 
Dhammapada, Thera-Gatha, Yitnana-Yatthu and Buddha- 
Yamsa. In the Chinese Tripitaka, it is true, there is no single 
text to correspond to the Suttanipata ; but more than half 
of the texts included in the Suttanipata occur in the Agamas, 
for instance the texts corresponding to the Atthaka-Yagga 
and the Parayana. Fragments of the Sanskrit version of the 
two last-named have been found in Eastern Turkestan too.®^ 
A collection corresponding to the Itivuttakas was translated 
into Chinese by Hsuan Tsang in about 650 A.D.®^ Considerable 


») Of. F. Max Mailer in SBB, Vol. 10 (I), p. xixi note; J. Edkine in JRA8 1881, p. 
66 ff.j R. Ktmwra, in JDL4, 1921, 188 f. note, and Historical Study of the Terms Hlnayana 
and Mabayana, p. 04 note. The Hfnayana includes the translation of Po*f&*tsu (290-806 
A.I).) and that of Fa-hien (between 317 and 420 A.D.); translated into Italian, after the 
last-named, by Carlo Puini in; GSAI 21, 1908, p. 69 ff.j 22, 1909, p. 1 ff. The earliest 
Vaipulya-Parinirva^a-Sutra was translated into Chinese by Dharmarak^a (between 205 and 
316 A.D.). Specimens of it are given by 8. Beal in Ind. Ant. 6, 1876, p. 222 and SBE 
Vol. 19, p. 366 ft. 

A Keudraka is mentioned by Hsdan Tsang as the fifth Agama of the Sr9,yaka- 
pi^ka, s. LM in JA s. 11, t. VIII, 1916, p. 20. Nevertheless, the ** four Agamas'* are 
especially emphasized as the real Agamas, as for instance, when the Divy&vadana makes 
frequent mention (pp. 17, 331, 333) of the agamacatuelayam, ct Oldenb$rff in ZpUG 
''■664f. . ' 

8) Of. M. Aneeaki in JPTS 1906-7, p. 50 f.; Hoernle in JRAS 1916, p. 7(^ f 1617, p. 
l34. In the Sanskrit version of the A^fhaka-Vagga (it is mentioned as the arthavargfy&pi 
SfitrSpi in the Divy&vad6na, p. 20) prose narratives precede the verses, but there are none 
such in the Pali. There are also other divergences from the PSli text, The Sanskrit 
,;;t^'iS: shorter., , 

' JPTS 1906-7, p, 44 ff. In the Chinese Tnpi|klch there is. e Work 

(translated in 222 A.D.) which is a kind pf Oirf>apiiaka j 
! ^ and Kehayfina, p. 129 , note 1. 
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quotations, forming a parallel to passages from the Khuddaka- 
patha, the Vimana-Vatthu, Buddha-Vaipsa and Dhammapada, 
are to be found in the Mahavastu.^^ 

We glean from one of the Mahavasim quotations, that 
there was a Dharmapada in the Sanskrit Canon, divided into 
Vargas, after the style of the ].*ali Dharmapada. This Sans- 
krit version was not identical with that of the Pali Canon, 
but both versions had an original stock of verses in common, 
and were arranged on one and the same principle. The 
collection of verses which belonged to the original Canon, 
also served as a prototype and as a foundation for more com- 
prehensive anthologies, which were compiled in later times, 
and were widely propagated in Central Asia, Tibet and China. 
Thus, for instance, there is a Chinese anthology with the same 
26 sections (Vargas) as the Pali Dhammapada though it has 
13 additional sections.** Fragments of a Sanskrit anthology 
have been found in Central Asia, which were at first regarded 
as passages from recensions of the Dharmapada, but which in 
reality belong to the Udana-Varga, which is known to us from 
a Tibetan translation. This anthology was compiled by 
Dharmatrata, who, according to Taranatha, is supposed to 
have lived in King Kaniska’s day. In the Tibetan version, it 
contains not only 375 verses, corresponding to verses of the 
Dhammapada, but also the greater pai-t of the verses of the 
Udana, and numerous verses which have parallels in the 
SuttanipEta and other portions of the Pali Canon.^* Another 

') Halt&vasttti Qd, Senart, I, 290 ff.; 11,191 ff . ; I, 250 ff.; Quotations from ** the 
Dham^pada'^ (sing ) or ** the Dharmapadas ** (plur.) : II, 212 ; III, 91, 166, 434. 

|II. 434 ff. dere a Sahasravarga is quoted from **the Dharmapadas; ” it con- 
tains 24 veirttQS, the Sahassa-Vagga in the Pali consists of only 16 verses. On the 
Bharm^i^a in Nepal, Tibet and China, s. Oldenherg in ZDMG 52, 1898, p. 662 IF. 

*) Of. Max in SBK, Vol. 10 (1), p. 2 fE., S. Beal, Texts from the Buddhist 

Canon oonitnonly known as Dhammapada, London 1902 ; and the important study on the 
bharma^da^^^ by S. LM iu JA. s. 10, t. XX, 1912, pp. 203-294 

^ CdSnavarga, from finds in Central Asia, have been published 

by B. jpifdhel, Die Tcurfan-Resensionen dos Dhammapada^ SBA 1908, p. 968 S. Ir^Pi and 
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anthology was written in a Prakrit dialect, which is a later 
form of the North-west Indian dialect familiar to us from 
the ShahbSzgarhl rock edicts of Asoka, and compiled after the 
pattern, and with the help of the Dhammapada or some 
similar verse collection of the Sanskrit Canon, or the original 
Canon. Fragments of this anthology have come down to us 
in a few leaves of a manuscript written in the KharosthI 
script, which M. Petroffsky and J. L. Dutreuil de Rhins had 
found at Khotan, and brought to Europe.^^ 

It is a certainty that there were Jatakas too, in the 
Sanskrit Canon ; but it must remain an open question 
whether this Canon ever included a Jstaka Book or a large 
collection of Jatakas of its own. It is doubtful, too, whether 
the collection of “ seven Abhidbarmas,” which is translated 
in the Chinese Tripitaka, is also derived from the old Canon, 


La ValUe Poussin iu JA s. 10. t. XVI, 1910, p. -144 ff.; t. XVII, 1911, 431 ff.; t. XIX, 1912, 
p, 311 ff. } JBAS 1911, p. 758 ff ; 1912. p. 355 ff. The Tibetan vereion of the Udanavarga 
has been translated into English by W. W. Rockhill^ Loudon 1883, and the Tibetan text 
was published by H. Beckh, Berlin 1911. Cf. A. Schiefnen Ubor Vasubandhus Gathasaip- 
graha, in Melanges Asiatiques VIII (Bulletin XXV, 1878), pp, 659 f., 690 ff. ; La Vallee 
Poussin in GGA 1912, 191 f. ; Luders in SBA 1914, p. 102 ; and Seidenstiicker^ Das Gdana, 
I, 1913, pp, 37, 7l ff. A voluminous anthology, about five times as large as the F&li 
Dhammapada, is the Dharmasamuccaya by Avalokitasiriihaf who has also drawn from 
Mahayaua sources ; on a MS. of this work, found in Nepal, see Dliarma Aditya Dliarma^ 
carya in Ind. Hist. Qu. 1, 1925, 422 ff., 677 ff, 

') The old Kharo^^hi manuscript, important from the points of view both of 
language and palaeography, has been edited by Senari in JA s, 9, t. XII, 1898, pp. 193 
ff., 5 16 ff. This edition was the foundation for the new edition by Benimadhab Barua and 
Sailendranath Mitra^ Calcutta 1921. , The fragments found by Petroffsky were identified 
by Oldenburg, St. Petersburg 1907. On the “ MS. Dutreuil do Rhine, cf. Comptes 
rendus de Paoad^raie des inscriptions, 14. mai 1895 et 15. avril 1898 ; flfenart, 00 XI 
Paris 1897, li 1 ff.; G. Buhler, Ou the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd Kd., 
^traasburg 1898, p. 122 ff. ; Luders in NGGW 1899, p. 474 ff.; T, W, Rhys Davids in JRAS 
^99, p. 426 ff.j R. 0. Franke in ZDMG 60, 1906, p. 477 ff.; M. A, Ancient Khotan, 
Oxford 1907, 1, 188 j Jules Bloch, JA ser. 10, t. XIX, 1912, p. 331 ff.; Kcnow (Peatschrift 
Windisoh, p. 85 ff.) is of opinion that, though this anthology is composed In a dialect origi- 
nating in the North-west of India, it was written in the neighbourhood of Khotan* Like 
ascribes it to the 1st century A. D., whilst Luders (SBA 1914, p. 101) 
tMnki# it was It is probably the earliest Indian m#tis* 
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for these Abhidharmas have nothing in common with the 
Ahhidhammapitaka of the Pali Canon save the number seven 
and a few titles.’^ 

The Canon of the Mula-Sarvastivadins has thus only come 
down to us in an incomplete way, but as regards the other 
Buddhist sects, we do not know whether they had any set 
Canon at all. As far as we can see, each sect merely has one 
or several texts which pass as especially sacred, being regard- 
ed as a kind of “ Bible,” and which partly assimilated and 
partly displaced the old texts of a Tripitaka which they, too, 
acknowledged in principle. 

The Mahavastu. 

One of the most important works which still belongs to 
the old school of the Hinayana is the Mahavastu or Maha- 
vastu-Avadana.®^ The work calls itself a book “ of the 


') J. TakakusUfJKkB 1905, p. 3 ff. and JPTS 1905, p. 67 ff. See above, p. 173. 

®) The text has been edited by E'. Senari in 3 vols., Paris 1882-1897, with detailed 
surveys of the contents in the Introductions and a valuable commentary. A survey of the 
contents has also been given by Mitra^ Sanskrit Buddhist Lit. of Nepal, 

pp. 115461. See also A. Barf/i in Kim 11, 1885, 160 ff.; 42 1900, 61 f. (=»Oeavres I, 

376 ff, ; II, 334) and Journel dea savants 1899, 459 ff,, 617 ff., 623 ff., E. TPindtsc/i, Die 
Komposition des Mahavastu, in ASGW XXVIT, 1909, 467-511; Oldenherg in NGQW 1912, 
123 ff,j L. de La Vallee Poimin in ERE Vllf, 328 ff . ; Haraprasad SdsfrX in Ind. Hist, Qu. 
1, 1926, 20«ff. 

®) This is the title of the work in most of the colophons. In the text itself and 
also in some of the colophons, it is called Mahavastu. Mahavastu means *‘T[he great 
subjects,*’ i.e., the main subjects of the Vinaya, that is to say the admission to the order, 
etc., and corresponds to the MahS-Vatrga of the Pali Vinayapi^aka and the Vinaya vastu 
(beside K^udrakavastu, corresponding to the Culla-Vagga) of the Vinayapi^aka of the 
Sarvastivftdins. Cf. La ValUe Pousmin^ l.c., Mahav^astu-Avadana means “The legends pertain- 
ing to the main subjects of the Vinaya.*’ ll. Zimmer (in Zll 3, 1925, 201 ff.) seeks to 
prove that avadSni means the same as nid^na, “origin,’' “original cause, “jand he explains 
mahavastu as “ the great fact of salvaLion,’* I consider this erroneous. The fact that the 
Chinese translators occasionally confused nidUna and avaddna {cf, S. in JA 1912, 
8. 10, t; XX, p; 219) is no proof that these two expressions are identical. Moreover, in the 
Vinaya litoratare^ yastu has the deffnite meaning of “ subject of the Vinaya” and the 
” event related in connection with this subject. 
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¥inayapitaka according to the text o£ the Lotottaravadins of 
the Mahasahghikas.” The Mahasaaghikas, i.e., the adherents 
of the Mahasahgha, “ the great community,” are according to 
unanimous tradition, the earliest schismatics. Among the 
sections into which they are subdivided, we find the Lokottara- 
vadins, i.e., those according to whose doctrine the Buddhas are 
“ exalted above the world ” (lokottara) and adapt themselves to 
worldly life only externally.’? The biography of the Buddha, 
which is the chief content of the MahSvastu, quite agrees with 
this doctrine, for it is profusely adorned with miracles. In 
this respect, to be sure, it differs little from those texts of the 
Pali Canon which deal with the life of the Buddha. In both 
case.s wo hear of miracles accompanying the conception, birth 
and enlightenment, and the first conversions of the Buddha. 
The Mahavastu agrees with the Nidana-Katha in that it treats 
the life of the Buddha in three sections.^? The first of these 
begins with the life of the Bodhisattva at the time of Buddha 
Dlpankara (1, 193 ff.) and tells of his existences at the times 
of the other former Buddhas. The second section (II, 1 ff.) 
introduces us to the heaven of the Tusita gods, where the 
Bodhisattva, there reborn, determines to attain rebirth in the 
womb of Queen Maya, and tells of the miracles of the concep- 
tion and birth of the prince, his departure from his home, his 
conflicts with Mara an4 the enlightenment which he finally 
attains under the Bodhi tree. Lastly, the third section (in 
Vol. Ill), agreeing in its main features with the MahSvagga 


. '■) “ The perfectly enlightened ones have nothiog in common with tfie world, bat 
with the great everything i8 exalted above the world/* Mah&vasta 169, ^‘They 
wash their feet, though no dust clings to them, they sit in the she«de, though th0 of 
the sun never oppresses them, they take nourishment, though hunger never troubles 
they us© medicine, though they have no illness, etc ;** Windkck^ I;©., p/ 470o lA^oooi^ilig 
to h liokottarav&dins belong to the " middle laUd ** (madhyado§a)i to 

tihi^ *! 6iit©en eouutries ** ol Northern India. ()f. Mahavastu 1,19^; ; 

al^ye, p. 186* Eowemi the expressions dSrsfuddue, 
the>;^h|yastu,' 
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of the Vinayapi^aka,*’ relates the history of the first conver- 
sions and the rise of the monastic community. This, too, is 
the reason why the Mahavastu claims to belong to the Vinaya- 
pitaka, though apart from a few remarks on admission into the 
order, it contains next to nothing about the Vinaya, the rules 
of the Order. It corresponds to that part of the Vinaya- 
pitaka which tells the history of the rise of the Order.®^ 

When we say that the main purpose of the Mahavastu is 
to relate the life-story of the Buddha for the Lokottaravadins, 
this by no means exhausts the contents of the work, nor has 
any idea of its composition been given. Par from its being a 
specimen of artistic literature, the Mahavastu should rather 
be described as a labyrinth, in which the thread of a connect- 
ed narrative of the Buddha’s life can only be discovered with 
some difficulty. This narrative is continually interrupted by 
other matters, especially numerous Jatakas and Avadanas, but 
also by dogmatic Sutras. Ther-e is no apparent principle of 
systematic arrangement. Frequently there is not even an 
attempt made to establish any connection, however loose, 
between the various parts. Moreover, one and the same story, 
be it an episode of Buddha’s life or a Jataka, is very often 
told twice consecutively, first in prose and then again in verse, 
this latter form diverging sometimes more and sometimes less. 
Not only this, but in various places the same episodes recur 


‘) Cf. WindUeh, l.o., 476 It. 

Seo aboV 0 » p. 26 ff,, and Windischf l.c., pp. 473, 476 ff. Probably it is only this 
portion of the Vinayapijjaka which has come down to ns in the MahSvastu. Cf, Oldenherg 
in NQGW I9l2,1i62, T* W. Rhys Datids (SBB III, 256 f.) advances the less likely theory 
that the Lokottarav&dins revised only the introduction, because they took over the rules 
of the Vinaya themselves in their Pftli form, or in. some form resembling the Pali, just as 
they were, without any change. II. Zimmer ^ l.c., 209 ff., thinks that the presentation of 
Buddha’s life with the preliminary conditions in previous existences, constitutes a “Vinaya” 
for those who wish to attain Bnddha-hood (in the sense of the Mah&yftna, which, he says, 
is already foreshadowed in the Mah&vastu), There is no evidence anywhere for this use 
of the word Tinaiya. 

,'31 . 
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^reral times with slight variations. Thus the legend ol 
Buddha’s hirth is told no less than four times.^^ The lan- 
guage, too, is not unified. Though the entire work, the prose 
as well as the verse, is written in “ mixed Sanskrit,” this dia- 
lect is sometimes more and sometimes less akin to Sanskrit. 
In the verse it is more archaic.*^ A.s regards style, too, 
earlier and later portions of the work can be clearly distin- 
guished.®^ 

In spite of all this, and in spite of the fact that this work 
tells us scarcely anything new about the doctrine of the 
Buddha, nor even about special doctrines of the Lokottara- 
vadins, this work is nevertheless of the utmost importance, 
because it has preserved many old traditions and old versions 
of texts which appear in the Pali Canon too. Thus the depar- 
ture of Prince Siddhartha from his home (abhiniskramana) is 
related in very archaic fashion, resembling the Majihima- 
nikaya (26 and 36).^> Similarly we find there old versions of 
the ” sermon of Benares,” the Maba-Govinda-Sutta (Dlgha- 
nikaya 19), the Digha-Nakha-Sutta (Majjhimanikaya 74), the 
MSra-Sainyutta from the SarnyuttanikSya, the Sahassa-Vagga 
from the Dhammapada, the Khuddaka-PSitha, the Pabbajja, 
Padhina and Khaggavisana-Suttas from the Suttanipata, and 
isolated portions of the Vimana-Vatthu and of the Buddha- 
Vaipsa.®^ The poems on the birth of the Buddha also main- 


Windisch, Buddha’s Geburt, pp. 106, 124 f, 

“) Oldenberff^ ZDMG 52,668. Haraprasad /SdBtrt (Ind, Hist, Qn, I, 1925) 204 f.) 
rejects the term vernacular] zed Sanshrit ” or ** Sanahritized vernaculai?)'* aa applied to 
the language of the Mahavastu, He regards it as a dialect whiofi iras actually spoken in 
, Northern India in the 2nd century B.C. 

») C/. Oidcnbergf in NGGW 1912, 123 ff. 

n, 117* Immediately after it there ia a second) later settinjot of the mme 
4 Sdtra, 

y ZDMG 62, 669ff., 606 !t. Windiich^ M«ra und .Bttd4h% 816 

: 92^ By; % des Bodhiiwittva) Strassburg phaf^nti^ in 

(on the MahS-Oovinda-Sutta), j, 
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tain the old ballad style. They are remnants of that old 
Buddhist ballad poetry which we have already met with so 
often. 

The MahSvastu is more especially valuable as a treasure* 
trove of Jatakas^^ and other narratives. A good half of the 
work <§oa8ists of Jatakas, which are related partly in pure prose, 
partly in mixed prose and verse, sometimes first in prose and 
then again in verse. Here again we meet with the Bodhi* 
sattva now as a world-ruling king, now as a merchant’s son, a 
Brahmana, or a Naga prince, as a lion, an elephant, and so on. 
Many of the Jstakas are versions of those which we find in the 
Pali Jataka book, sometimes almost literally identical, some- 
times with greater or lesser deviations. Thus the Syamaka- 
Jataka (II, 209 ff.), the touching story of the Brahman’s son 
whom King Peliyaksa kills with an arrow, is only a version of 
the Sama-Jataka with which we are familiar. The Kinnarl* 
Jataka (II, 94 ff.) corresponds in character, though not in con- 
tents, to the Kinnara fairy tales of the Jataka book. The 
Kusa- Jataka appears once (II, 420 ff.) in a recension 
deviating considerably from the Pali, a second time (III, 1 ff.) 
in a metrical version, which shows poin ts of agreement with 
the Pali Gathas.^’ The story of Nalini, who seduces Ekasrnga 
(*.e. “ Unicorn ”) has, in the Mahavastu (III, 143 ff.) been 
watered down to a very pious legend, though it has still pre- 
served old features which have vanished in the prose of the 


M d* S. dWdmhurg in JR AS 1893, 335 ff., A. Barth in Joarnal dos Bavants 1899, 
626 ff, j J, pharpmiier i l^kooekabuddhagegchichten, pp. 2 ff., 12 ff., 26 ff. and in Le monde 
oriantal, 111, 1909, p* 84 ff. Oharpentier shows how the text of the Mah&vastu can often 
be oorrebted with the help of the P&li text. 

•) See pp. 147 f.| 133, 136 f. The story of Amara, the smith’s daughter 

(U, 88 ff.) corresponds to the Pali Jatnka No. 387. The Markata Jataka (11, 246 ff.) is the 
fable of the monkey end the crocodile (Jat, No. 208), see abov^e, pp. 126, 163. The 
8yamaka«jateka translated from the Chinese Tripitaka by Bd, OhavanneSf Cinq cents 
contei, t, li, 156 ff* Oh the Kusa*jataka in the Mahavastu see Charpentier in WZKM[ 27, 
19.13, 94:i,'.V; '.-y 
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Pali Jataka of Isisiftga.^^ As in the Pali Tesaku^a-Jataka 
(No. 621) there is in the Mahavastu also (I, 271 flf.) the child* 
less King Brahmadatta, who instead of a son, gets three eggs, 
from which three very wise birds come forth, which instruct 
him in the duties of a king (rajadharma).®' 

However, there are many Jatakas and Avadahas in the 
Mahavastu, which have no parallels in the Pali. A very 
favourite theme in these is the glorification of the exceeding 
self-denial and generosity of the Bodhisattva. As King Arka, 
for instance, he presents to the Buddha of that time, 80,000 
grottos (cave-temples) constructed of the seven kinds of pre- 
cious stones (I, 64i). On another occasion he gives away his 
wife and child merely in order to learn a wise saying (I, 91 f.). 
As a potter he is more pious than King Krkin, as he kills no 
living being, and sets up his pots at cross-roads, in order to 
fill them with rice and beans for hungry people ; and when he 
hears that, during his absence, his parents have given to the 
Buddha the straw with which he had but lately re- thatched 
bis hut, he rejoices for a whole month (I, 317 fE.)* Some of 
the narratives remind us rather of the Brahmanical PurSipas. 
Thus the description of hell at the beginning of the 
MahSyastu shows various points of resemblance to that in 
the MSrkapdeya-Purapa.®^ The Raja-Vaipsa, the “ history 
of the kings ” (to whose race Sakyamuni belongs), begins 
in the true mhnner of the Puranas with an account of 


*) Luders^ NGGW 1901, p. 20 ff., and above, p. 147. 

In Mahabharata 1, 229 we meet with four wise birds, the sons of a r9i, who know 
the Veda, and sing hymns to the god Agni. In the Mftrka^^eya-Farfiija (see Vol. I, 
p, 560), four wise birds, sons of a r9i» propound not only Yoga doctrines and all manner 
of other wisdom, but teachings of r^jadharma too (Chapters 27*85). 

*) See Yol. I, p« 562, and L. Sthermanf Materialien zur GeSohiohte der indisohen 
Vifionslitieratur, p. 86. The visit of MaudgalySyana (Pili Moggallftha) to the eight 
hells, as w^U as his wanderings through the animal world, the world of the pretas, the 
Aspraa an^ on Pali tradition, in which 

Ukawisa WoggalUna is a saint who wanders through heaven and hell and all the Wotflds. 
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the creation (I, 838 fif.)* The spirit of the PurSnas is also 
breathed in the Jataka (I, 283 ff.)> in which a Rsi 
Eiak§ita, the Bodhisattva, attains to such miraculous poAvers, 
as a hermit, that he can touch the sun and the/moon with his 
hands. The spirit of the Mahayana is very similar to that of 
the Furanas, and some narratives of the Mahavastu exhibit 
that preference for phantasmagorias which is so characteristic 
of the MahaySna texts ; we find splendid magical pictures, 
which show the miraculous power of the saints, and are, at the 
same time, to serve for the glorification of the Buddhas. The 
“ sunshade stories ” (chattravastu I, 253 ff.) are of this kind. 
After the Buddha has delivered the city of Sravasti from a 
dreadful plague caused by Yaksas, gods and spirits hold sun- 
shades over the Exalted One in order to honour him. The 
Buddha, however, with his usual kindness, uses his magic power 
to cause a Buddha to appear under each sunshade, so that each 
god thinks that the Buddha is sitting under his sunshade. 

Now, although the Mahavastu belongs to the Hinayana 
and contains much which could just as well, or actually does, 
appear in the Pali texts of the Theravadins, it also contains 
much which savours of the Mahayana. The reason for many 
such traits is probably that the conception of Buddha pre- 
valent among the Mahasanghikas and the LokottaravMins 
does actually represent a transition to the Mahayana. In 
other oases, however, we are most likely right in assuming that 
interpolation took place.” Thus we find in the first volume 


’) Thus, for instance, the Avalokita-Stoa (in two versions, II, 293 fE., 297 ff.), 
is cited as an independent Sutra, in Santideva’s gik^ft-Samuccaya (ed. Bendall^ pp. 89 f., 
297 ff., with the title Avalokana-Sfftra), and in the Tibetan, too, it appears as an indepen- 
dent work. Hence it is probably interpolated in the Mahavastu, the more so because, in 
the colophon at the end of the second version it is called parivara (‘* accessory/* see above, 
P. 33, the iPariv§,ra of the Vinayapi^aka), (See Senart, II, p. xxvi, note 3.) Though 
the text iih the Sik^ft-Samuocaya agrees in the main with that of the MabSvastu, there 
are neVartlielesa subh striking divergences of particular passages, that it cannot possibly 
bo an extract from the MahlivaBtu. 
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(I, 63 193) a large section on the ten Bhutnia oriteps, 


W’hidh 


a Bodhisattva must pass through, and a description of the 
virtues which he must possess in each of the ten steps.^^ 
Inserted into this section is a Buddhanusmrti (1, 163 ff.), i.e., 
a hymn to Buddha, which difters in no wise from the Stotras 
to yi$nu or Siva in the Purauas. It is also in the spint of the 
MahSyS>na when (11, 362 fl.) it is said that the purity of the 
Buddha is so^ great that the worship of the Exalted One is 
sufficient for the attainment of Nirvraoa, and that one already 
acquires endless merit by merely walking round a stupa and 
worshipping it by means of floral offerings, and so on. It 
reminds us of countless passages in Mahayana texts, when we 
read (III, 137 ff.) that, from the Buddha’s smile, there radiate 
beams which illuminate the entire Buddha regions (Buddha* 
ksetra). The mention of a great number of Buddhas, and the 
saying that the Bodhisattvas are not begotten by father and 
'mother, but originate immediately through their qualities,®^ 
also remind us of the Mahayana. 

Erom the way in which the Mahavastu is composed it 
follows that the date of the origin of the work is hard to deter- 
mine. Many circumstances indicate great antiquity, notably 
the language itself, and the fact that the work belongs to the 
Lokottaravada school. The fact that the work is written 
entirely in “ mixed Sanskrit,” whilst in the Mahayana texts 
this dialect alternates with pure Sanskrit, is a sign of higher 
antiquity : for, as Barth says, Sanskrit is only an intruder as 
far as the Buddhist texts are concerned. il?hose numerous 


*) The presentation of the Bhiimie in- the Mah^vaetu diverges from that in the 
texts of the Mah§,y§na ; hence this is probably a transition from the HlnayitiSi tp the 
A Tibetan MahaySna author, whose object is to prove that dootrine of 
the Bhdmis '^iras nbt a MahSySnistio innovation, alludes to the fact that they already pcpur 
' in the Mahlvastu^ Of. la ValUe Poassin in BEB IT, 743 ff;; VIll; 330 note ; j, 

Leuven 1926, p. iii fi. v , 

t y p, 97 note, 100 f and p, 198 f. ' ; 
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pieces whioh**the MahSvastu has in common with the Pali 
Canon, and which hark back to a common earlier source, are 
undoubtedly " old. Thus the Gathas of the Khadgavi§a^a- 
Satra (I, 367 fE.) ai'e probably earlier than * those of the 
corresponding Khaggavisa^a-Sutta in the Pali Suttanipata. 
But when in the Mahavastu these verses are sung by 500 
dying Pratyeka-Buddhas, the refrain “ May he wander lonely 
like a rhinoceros ” sounds strange enough coming from their 
lips, and it is not likely that the prose setting is as old as the 
Gathas. The Mahayanistic features mentioned above, as well 
as some passages which seem to be influenced by sculptures 
of the Gandhara art, indicate the period belonging to 
the early centuries after Christ.^^ We are brought down 
to the fourth century A.D. by the references to the Huns, 
to the Chinese language and script, and the designation 
of the astrologer as “ Hora-pathaka ” (III, 17S).®^ The 
nucleus of the work is old, however, and probably origi- 
nated as far back as the 2nd century B.C., even though 
it was enlarged in the 4th century A.D. and perhaps still 
later, by additions and interpolations. It is only the 
embellishment which is borrowed from the Mahayana, while 
only a weak admixture of actual MahSyana doctrines and 
none of the Mahayana mythology is to be found in the 
MahSvastu. 


') IPor in8ta.nco, in a flower miracle, fche lotus blossoms fall in the shape of a circle 
aronnfl the h^tlo of tho Buddha. The halo was only introduced into India by Greek artists. 
C/, A. J^ucher^ JA. 1903, s. 10, t. II, p. 208 f. and L^irt gr^cobouddhique du Gandh&ra, t, I, 
Paris 1905, p, 622. Also the numerous Buddhas under sunshades (see above, p. 245) are 
rotnihisoent of monuments of art. 

*) Awarding to Senart (1, p. 469 f.) we should regard Mabftvastu I, 120 as an allu- 
Sion ^ the HAbay&na sohOol of the Yog&caras, which would indicate the 4th century. It 
is poseihte, however, that Yoiirftc&ra is used here merely with its general meaning of 

Pouitin in BED VllI, 839 tiote 4; Hnrftprnsad Ssair} 
in In4. Hist. Qa. 1, 1986\ 306./ ^ ^ 
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The Lalita-Vistara. 

While the MahSvastu itself claims to be a work of the 
HlnaySna, but has assimilated features of the Mahayetna, the 
L a 1 i t a-V i s t a r a is regarded as one of the most sacred 
MahaySna texts, calls itself aVaipuly a-Su t r a ( “ dis- 
course of great extent ”) — this being an ordinary term for 
MahSyana Satras — and exhibits all the peculiarities of a Mah5- 
yana SQtra, although the work originally contained the life-story 
of the Buddha for the SarvSstivadins of the Hinayana,®’ How- 
ever, the mere title Lalita-Vistara, i.e., “the detailed narration 
of the sport (of the Buddha),” corresponds to MahaySnistic 
ideas. The life and work of the Buddha on earth is thus 
termed “ the sport ” (lalita) of a supernatural being.®^ Even 
in the introductory chapter, the Buddha appears as an exalted, 
divine being. It begins, indeed, after the manner of the Pali 
Suttas, with the words : “ Thus have I heard : once the Lord 
sojourned at Sravastl in the Jeta grove in the garden of 
Anathapiijdada.” However, whereas in the Pali texts, the 


First edition by Rajendralala Mitra in Bibl. Ind, 1877 (very faulty) ; a better 
edition by S. Lejmanti, Halle a. 1902 and 1908. Even this edition, {however, needs, 
correcting. Of- Friedrich Weller ^ Zara Lalita-Vistara, Diss. Leipzig 1915, p, 8 ff. The 
English translation by Rajondralala Mitra (Bibl. Ind. 1881-1886) only goes as far as 
Chapter XV ; Chapters LV translated into German by S. Lefinann, Berlin 1875; a 
complete French translation by Ph. Ed. Foucaujoin AMG, t. 6 et 19 (Paris 1884(, 1892). 

») Thus according to the Chinese tradition. Cj\ S. Beal, The Romantic Legend of ^ 
Sakya Buddha from the Chinese-Sanskrit, London 1875, Introd. j Foucaux, Lalita Vistara 
traduit, t. IT, Introd. Bears ** Romantic Legend*’ is an abridged translation from the 
Chinese of the Abhini^kramana-Subra, which has not come down in Sanskrit, but was 
translated into Chinese between 280 and 312 A.D. by Nie Tao-Tohon (s. Bagchi, 1, c., I, 
p* 128) and in 687 A.D. by Jinagupta. It is said to be the biography of Buddha for the 
sect of the Dharmaguptas* ^ 

*) As regards the title, see Translation, p 70 ff,, Edition, Vol. II, p. VI f,, 

FoWawas t. II, p. 3 and WinternitZf WZK!d 26, 1912, p, 241». The work also oAlls itself a 
i(ah&-N£4&na, ns., ** a great (Sutra treating) of the beginnings (of the Buddha’s career, **) 
and term which is fitting in so far as the style of the work is 

■ihoiihhlitke.'tliat pi .tho/.PurS^as, , 
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actual Sutta begins immediately after these or similar stereo* 
typed introductory words, in which the Master is introduced 
to us surrounded by a few disciples, or at the most by a 
following of “ five hundred monks,” the Lalita-Vistara, like 
all Vaipulya-Sfitras of the Mahayana, first sketches a splendid 
picture of the Buddha, with divine brilliance shining around 
it. He is surrounded by 12,000 monks and no less than 
32,000 Bodhisattvas, “ all only bound to one more rebirth, all 
born with the perfections of a Bodhisattva, all rejoicing in the 
knowledge of a Bodhisattva, all in the possession of insight 
into magic sayings, ” and so on. While he sits absorbed in 
deep meditation in the middle watch of the night, a ray of 
light bursts forth from the parting of his hair, penetrates into 
the worlds of heaven and plunges all the gods into excitement. 
The gods immediately begin a song in praise of the exalted 
Buddha, and soon Isvara and other gods appear before the 
Lord, throw themselves at his feet and implore him, for the 
salvation and blessing of the world, to reveal the excellent 
Vaipulya-Sutra, called Lalita-Vistara, while, in extravagant 
terras, they praise the advantages of this text, which had also 
been revealed by former Buddhas. By maintaining silence, 
Buddha gives his consent. It is only after this circumstantial 
introduction, which occupies a whole, long chapter, that the 
actual narrative begins, the biography of Buddha, 
which forms the contents of the work. As a matter of fact, 
it begins where, in the NidSna-Katha, the second section 
(avidfirenidana) begins : 

The Bodhisattva. sojourns in the heaven of the Contented (Tugita) 
gods ia a magnifloent heavenly palace. (The Bodhisattva receiver over 
a hundred laudatory titles and the heavenly palace in which he lives, 
receives over a dozen.) Amid the sound of 84,000 drums he is invited 
to deBcend to earth in order to commence hie work of salvation. After 
long ebneultations, in which the advantages and defects of a large 
nmrtber of royal families are weighed in the balance, the Bodhisattva 
decides to bg reborn in the house of King •‘^uddbodana, and in the womb 
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o{ Queen MSyfi, as she possesses all the qualities of the mother of a 
Buddha. As perfect as her beauty (desOribed down to the minutest detail) 
is her virtue and purity. She alone, of all the women of India, is able to 
bear the future Buddha, as the strength of ten thou^and elephants is 
combined in her. With the aid of the gods the conception takes place, 
after the Bodhisattva has decided to penetrate into the womb ip the shape 
of an elephant. The gods not only procure a heavenly dwelling as the 
confinement chamber for M5ya,but they also create a jewelled palace in her 
womb, so that the Bodhisattva shall not be defiled for ten months by the 
mother’s womb. In this jewelled palace he has a beautifully soft seat. 
His body radiates in glorious beauty, and a light shines out for miles from 
the body of his mother. The sick come to MSya Devi and are cured of 
their sufferings as soon as she lays her hand on their heads. " And wben> 
ever she looked to her right, she saw the Bodhisattva in her womb, as one 
sees one’s own face in a clear mirror.” While still in the womb the unborn 
Bodhisattva delights the gods with pious preaching, and the god Brahman 
obeys his every hint.’) 

In the same way as the conception, the birth of the Bodhisattva 
also takes place amid mighty miracles and signs. In the LnmbinI grove 
he is born of Maya in the manner known to us from so many sculptures, 
not as an ordinary mortal, but as an omniscient, exalted being, as MahS- 
pnru§a, “ the Great Spirit.” While lotus blossoms spring forth under 
each of his footsteps, the new-born one, proclaiming his greatness, takes 
seven steps in each of the six directions.’’) 

Here the narrative is interrupted by a dialogue between 
Snanda and the Buddha,®) which declaims against those un- 
believers who refuse to believe in the miraculous birth of the 
Buddha. The belief iu the Buddha is taught as a necessary 
part of the religion ; and .we are reminded of the E[p9qi.a of 
the Bhagavad-GltSi, when Buddha here says : 


*) phaptB.2.6. The begmniag of Chapfc. 6 U translated by WvadWb. Boddba’a 

, ») > the BrShmapaa and Upanijada, the creator PrajSpati is «»Ued Portifa bad 
J!bhipttiw|a, btid later Brahman and Vi«pu too. The aeren Steps of the hewibom Bnd^ha 
child are to be explained merely by the myth of the eiiepi of ^ * 

" »); Ohaptv7»'«d, jDe/wa»?i, pp. 87 h'91, .^/V 
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** I do good to all who will believe in me. Those who seek refuge in 
me are as my friends. And the TathSgata has many friends. But those 
friends of the TathSgata speak only truth, not falsehood... To believe, O 
Ananda, may this be your aim. Thereto I admonish you.’' 

It is surely no accident that this dialogue appears inserted 
just here. The reason is that, precisely with regard to legends 
of the conception and birth of the Buddha, the Lalita-Vistara 
differs very conspicuously from the accounts of the other 
schools by its exaggeration of the miraculous element. This 
is not so in the further account of the Buddha’s life. In fact 
we find here very frequently an exceedingly close agreement 
with the oldest Pali accounts, e.g., those in the Mahavagga 
of the Vinayapitaka,*’ and the Gathas of the Lalita-Vistara 
sometimes appear to be more archaic than the corresponding 
Pali texts. The two texts are in such cases not dependent 
on one another, but both reach back to a common older 
tradition. Here, too, however, the Lalita-Vistara has much 
that is entirely missing in the older accounts. Two episodes 
in particular are noteworthy. The one (Chapter VIII) relates 
how the Bodhisattva, as a boy, is taken to the temple by his 
foster-mother, and all the statues of the gods rise from their 
pedestals in order to fall at his feet. The other (Chapter X) 
tells of the Bodhisattva ’s first day at school : 

With a following of ten thousand boys, with tremendous pomp and 
with all the gods participating, and with 8,000 divine maidens scattering 
flowers before him, the little Bodhisattva makes his entry into the writing 
school. The poor school-master cannot bear the glory of the Bodhisattva, 
and falls to the gronnd. A god raises him, and calms him by saying that 
the Bodhisattva, though omniscient and having no need to learn anything, 
yet, following the course of the world, has come to school. Then the 


‘} Bor the relationship of the Fftli tradition to the Lalita.Vistara, see Bumouf, 
liOtns de la bonne Loi, p. 864 it. { Olienbtrg in 00 V, Berlin 1862, Vol, 2, pp. 107>12ii. <Jf. 
also WtadiSeh, “ hUra und Buddha” and “Bnddba’s Qebnrt," and S*m, SBB Vol. 21, 
P. xi ft. 
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Bodhisattva surprised the school-master by asking him which of the 
kinds of script he was going to teach him. And he enumerates them all 
including the scripts of the Cinas (Chinese) and Hunas (Huns), scripts 
which the teacher does not even know by name. Finally the teacher 
begins to teach the ten thousand boys the alphabet. At every letter of 
the alphabet, however, the Bodhisattva gives utterance to a wise saying 
beginning with the letter in question.^) 

Chapters XII and XIII also contain episodes, which 
are missing in the other biographies of the Buddha. On the 
other hand, the rest of the story (Chapters XIV-XXVI) differs 
but little from the legend as it is known from other sources 
namely, the four encounters by which the Bodhisattva be- 
comes acquainted with age, disease, death and renunciation 
of the world, the flight from the palace, the meeting with 
King Bimbisara, the apprenticeship of Gotama and his futile 
ascetic practices, the conflict with Mara, the final enlighten- 
ment and the proclaiming of the doctrine at the request of 
the god Brahman. The last chapter (XXVII), however, in 
the true manner of the Mahayana Sutras, is devoted to the 
glorification of the Lalita-Vistara itself, and the enumeration 
of the merits and advantages which one gains by propagating 
and honouring it. 

Prom all this it is very probable that the Lalita-Vistara 
is a recast of an older Hinayana text, the Buddha biography 
of the Sarvastivada school, enlarged and embellished in the 
spirit of the Mahayana. This supposition also explains the 


(Garapujakaamudi, p. 116 ff.) has proved that theae two legends of 
the little Buddha served as models for the apocryphal gospels, which relate similar 
stories of the little Jesus. 

*) For this, c/, WinternitZi WZKM 26, 1912, p. 237 ff. * 

*) Here too, however, the Lalita-Vistara frequently distinguishes itself by its 
exaggerations* Whilst in our oldest record (Siahft-Vagga I, 1-4), for instance, Gotama 
spends the four weeks after his enlightenment, in meditation under various trees, in the 
Lali^a-Tistora (ed. teftnann, p. 877) he takes a " long walk in the seooi^d week ^hrdugh 
thousands of worlds, and in the fourth week a short walk/^ which eitcnds only 
the ll^sterii to the Western ocean. 
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character of the text, which is by no means the nnified work 
of one author, but an anonymous compilation, in which very 
early and very recent passages stand side by side. In form, 
too, the work consists of unequal parts, a continuous narrative 
in Sanskrit prose, and numerous, often long, metrical passages 
in “ mixed Sanskrit.” It is rarely that these verses form a 
part of the narrative ; as a rule they are independent songs, 
which relate the subject-matter of the prose, in a shorter, 
simpler, and sometimes in a more or less deviating form. 
Some of these songs, such as the birth legend and the Asita 
episode in Chapter VII, the Bimbisara story in Chapter XVI, 
the dialogue with Mara in Chapter XVIII, etc., are beautiful 
old ballads, which are derived from the same ancient sources 
as the above-mentioned (p. 96 f.) poems of the Suttanipata. 
They belong to the old religious ballad poetry of the early 
centuries after the Buddha. Many prose passages, too, as for 
instance, the sermon of Benares (in Chapter XXVI) belong 
to the oldest stratum of Buddhist tradition. On the other 
hand, the later parts are found not only in the prose, but also 
in the Gathas, many of which are composed in very artistic 
metres.®' 

When the Lalita-Vistara was finally edited, we do not 
know. It was formerly erroneously stated that the work had 
been translated into Chinese as early as in the first cen- 
tury A.D.®' Actually, we do not even know whether the 
P’ou-yao-king, the biography of Buddha translated by 


F. Weller^ Zutn Lalita V^istara, I, Uber dio Prosa dos Lalita Vistara, Leipzig 
1916, has made ib seem probable that even the prose in the Lalita»Vistara was not 
originally Written in Sanskrit, bnt in a dialect akin to the prose of the Mah&vastu, and 
that it was not sanskritized until later. 

*) ^hus the Vasantatilakff and the Sardulavikricjita are fairly frequent. See the 
list of metres in f^efmann^s edition, Vol. II, p. 227 ff.j and Introduction, p, xix ff, 

•) By B. Nanjio, who regarded the Fo-pen-hing-king (68 A.D.) which has been 
lost long agq^ as a translation of the Lalita- Vistara ; but thei*e is uo proof whatsoever for 
«uoh an aakuihption, 0/. Bapchi, l,o,, I, p. 6, , 
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Dharmaf'iki'i in the year 308 A. D., the supposed “ second 
translation of the Lalita-Vistara,*’ is really a translation 
of the text in question at all.*^ The Tibetan translation is 
an accurate translation of the Sanskrit text, but it only 
originated in the 9th century. It may be assumed with 
certainty that a version, differing slightly from the Lalita- 
Vistara, was known to the artists who, from about 860 
to 900 A.D., decorated the famous temple of Boro-Budur 
in Java : for these magnificent sculptures represent scenes 
from the Buddha legend in such a manner as though the 
artists had actually worked with a text of the Lalita-Vistara 
at their hand.®’ 

The artists who adorned the Grseco-Buddhist monuments 
of Northern India with scenes from the life of the Buddha, 
must already have been familiar with the Buddha legend, as 
it is related in the Lalita-Vistara. It is true that they did 
not work from texts, but from living, oral tradition. Not 
infrequently, however, the agreement between the pictures 
and the texts is so striking, that we must assume that the 
literary tradition, too, was sometimes influenced by art. Art 
and literature influenced each other.^’ Whilst the ancient 
Buddhist art of the time of Asoka (reliefs of Bharhut, Sanchi, 


It contains onlj 8 chapters. See WinternitZf WZKM 26, 1912, 241 f., and Bagchif 
I.c., I, p. 87 f. 

*) Edited and transhi ted into French by Ph. B. Fouoaw® (Rgya-tpher*rol*pa, Ter* 
sion tib^taine da Lalitavistura), Paris 1847-48, 

0. M. Pleyte^ Die Buddhalegende in den Skalpturen dea Tempela von B6ird« 
Badur, Amaterdam 1901, and N. J. Krom, The Life of Baddha on the Btdpa of Bara* 
ba^a according to the Lalitavistara-Text, The Hague 1926, have given ei^racta from the 
LaUta-Yistara in translation, by way of explanation of the Bculptares. €/, Bpgyefthe 
MnMon, S, lY, 1903, p. 124 ff. ; F, 0, Die Bnddha-Legeude anf diein FiaChroUefa 

dor eraten Dalorie dea Stdpa vpn Boro-Budur Java, verkleinerte Wiedergabe der Umrias* 
apiqbnungen, Leipzig 19^ {YerCffentl,dea Forsobungsinstituts fftr vergloicbendo Iteligiona- 
'■l^^acihiokteK 

So© A. L^art gr^co-bouddbiqae du GandhSra, t, I, Pitrls 1^5^ 024 L, 

0,^ ^ Buddbiatiaohe Kanat in Indien, p# 98, lp4 f,, 184i 00 X 

AIg(W 1906, ir; 121 IP. and T, 
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eto.) knows no representations of Buddha, but puts only 
symbols (e.g., the wheel) in the place of the person of the 
founder of the religion, the representation of Buddha is one of 
the principal objects of the Qandhara art. May this not be 
connected with the fact that the Buddha had, in the meantime, 
become an object of Bhakti, and that Buddha-worship had 
assumed the central position in the religion ? Thus everything 
favours the supposition that the period of the development of 
the Gandhara art, that is, the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, is also the period of the earlier Mahayana texts 
which deal with the Buddha legend. 

It is therefore only correct to say that the Lalita-Vistara 
offers us very old traditions concerning the Buddha legend, 
as well as some which are centuries later. It is an important 
source for ancient Buddhism only in those passages which 
agree with the Pali texts and other Sanskrit texts such as the 
Mahavastu. It is wrong, however, to regard the whole Lalita- 
Vistara as a good, ancient source for our knowledge of 
Buddhism, as has been done, notably by E. Senart in his 
“Essai sur la Idgende du Buddha.” Neither does the 
Lalita-Vistara give us information on the “popular Bud- 
dhism ” of the early period, as Louis de La Vall6e Poussin 
afidrms.®^ It is, however, most informative as regards the 


Scbolara aro praotipally ananimous in asauming that the Graeco- Buddhist art of 
Gaiidli«ra began shortly before the birth of Christ, and attained its perfeoiion in the 
second century A.D., especially during the reign of Kani^ka. See G. Biihler in Anzeigor 
der ICais. Aj(ademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil — hist. Kl., J896, p, 66 f.j A. 
Qrunwedtl, Buddhiatische Kunst in Indien, Berlin i900, p. 81 ; A. Foucher, L’nrt gr^co- 
boaddh]*<)Ue du Gandh&ra, I, Baris 1905, p. ^ ft.; II, 1918, pp. 401 £f., 486 V. A. Smithy 
Early History, pp. 266 fP., 262; History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford 1911, p. 
99 f ^ xt is . quite safe to atHrm that the ifrorks of good quality belong to the first three 
^nturies df the Christian era*'); h. A^'Wadd^ll in JBAS, 1914, p. 140 f. ; Sir J. H. 
in jaAS , 11)09, 1056 ff. ; Cambridge History, I, 1922, p, 648, 

« j 2nt ^ 1882.’ pp. XXXI f „ 456 f . 

Bouddhisme, Eltadas et Ifateriaux, pp. 87 and 42 f. According to La ValUe 
Pou-sein, the PAli texts show us only an “ aristocratip and philosophical Buddhism/* 
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development of the Buddha legend from its earliest begin* 
nings, when only the chief events in the life of the great 
founder of the religion are adorned with miracles, down to 
that boundless deification of the Master, in which, from the 
beginning to the end of his career, he appears mainly as a god 
above all gods. On this account the work is of Immense 
value from the point of view of the history of religion. From 
the point of view of the history of literature, too, the Lalita- 
Vistara is one of the most important works of Buddhist 
scripture. Though it is not yet an actual Buddha epic, it 
contains all the germs of such an epic ; and it is from the 
ballads and episodes as preserved in the earliest portions of 
the Lalita-Vistara, though probably not from the Lalita- 
Vistara itself, that Asvaghosa, the greatest poet of the Bud- 
dhists, created his magnificent epic Buddha-Carita, “ life of 
the Buddha.” 

The Poet A§vaghos(P^ and his School. 

Until the year 1892, when the French scholar Sylvain 
L6vi published the first chapter of the Buddha-Oarita, little 
more than the name of Asvaghosa was known in Europe. 
To-day we know him as one of the most prominent poets of 
Sanskrit literature, as the most important predecessor of 
Kalidasa, and as the creator of epic, dramatic and lyrical 
compositions ; but of his life we know little. The traditions 


1 do not agree with 8. Levi when (JA 1892, s, 8, t. XIX, p. 202) he calls the 
Buddha-Oarita “ un abr^g4 substaatiel du Lalita Viatai’a/* At least the Lalita-Vistara in 
its present form cannot have been the model which Asvaghosa used. 

*) On A^vagho^a in general, see S. Levi in JA 1892, ser. 8. t.XIX, p. 20lff. ; 
1908, 8. 10, t. XU, p. 67 ; T. Suzukh A^vaghpsha’s Discourse on the Awakening o|P Faith, 

Tr^nsl., Ohioago 1900, Introduction; M. Aneeahi in ERE II, 1909, p. 169 f. ; and F, W. 
fhomuSi Kavindravacanasamnccaya, Bibh Ind. 1912, p. 25 ff. A purely legendary bio- 
graphy of Asvaghosa was translated into Chinese by KumUrajlva between 401 and 409 
Av0. ; it is published in otfcraots, by W, }fas8iljew^ Dar Buddhismus, St. Petersburg I860, 

f;m f, ■■ ■; ■, /, , ■ 
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embodied in the Chinese and Tibetan sources agree in assert- 
ing that A^vagho§a was ■ a contemporary of King Kani^ka 
(2nd century A.D.).‘> Psrsva or his pupil Punyaya^as is 
mentioned as his teacher, and he is generally enumerated 
among the leaders or founders of the MahaySna.®’ In the 
Ohinese^^lists of the Buddhist patriarchs in India, he always 
appears after Parsva and Punyayasas, and before Nagarjuna 
and Aryadeva. It may be taken as certain that he was of 
Brahman family, and had enjoyed a thorough Brahmanical 
education before he went over to Buddhism. As a Buddhist 
he probably associated himself first with the Sarvastivada 
school, but laid great stress on the Buddha-Bhakti and thus 
prepared the Mahayana. Saketa (i.e., Ayodhya, the present- 
day Oudh) is generally given as his birthplace or home ; but 
Benares and Patna are also mentioned. His mother was 
called SuvarpaksL The Tibetan biographer of Asvaghosa says 
of him : “ There was no question which he would not have 
solved, no imputation which he would not have rejected ; he 
overcame his opponents as frequently as a strong wind breaks 
rotten trees.” According to the same account, he was also an 
excellent musician, who himself composed pieces of music 
and travelled about with a band of male and female singers 
in the bazaars. He played and sang with his choir melan- 
choly songs about the vanity of existence, and, attracted by 
the beautiful melodies, the crowd stood still and listened. 
In this way he won many over to the religion.*^ The 


Aobording to Ohiaose sources, Asv^agho^ia was tlio spiritual oounsellor and 
Caraka was the medical adviser of King Kanifka. Cf, LSvi in JA 1896, s. 9, t. VIII, p, 
447 f. On the period of Kam$ka, s. Appendix V, and VoU I, p. 613. 

*) Perhaps this is only based on the fact that the {authorship of the Mahayana* 
^raddhotpgda was attributed to him. 

See Ifivi, JA 1908, s, 10, t. XU, pp. 90 ff., 184, and H. Liiders, Bruohstflcke 
buddihistisoher Dramen, Berlin 1911, p. 65. Aooordtng to Vasubandha he is supposed to 
have aslns^ed K&tyayanlpaitra with the commentary on the Abhidharma. 
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Chinese pilgrim I-tsing, who travelled through India in 671- 
^95 A-.D., speaks of the learned monks, who oppose the heretics 
with great success, promote the religion of the Buddha, and 
therefore receive respect above gods and men, and says that 
“ of such persons in every generation only one or two appear,” 
such men as “Nagarjuna, Beva, Asvagho^a of ^n early 
age.” I-tsing also relates that at his time in India, among 
other songs which were chanted at Buddhist sanctuaries, there 
was a collection of sacred texts compiled by Asvaghosa. He 
mentions him also as a composer of songs, of the SQtrSlainkara 
and of the Buddha-Carita.®^ 

Of the Buddha-Carita I-tsing says that “ this extensive 

work relates the Tathagata’s chief doctrines and works 

during his life, from the period when he was still in the royal 
palace till his last hour under the avenue of Sala-trees.” And 
he adds : “It is widely read or sung throughout the five 
divisions of India, and the counti’ies of the Southern Sea.‘' 


*) HsUan^Taavg (Si-yu*ki, Baddhisfc Records of the Western World, transl. by S. 
Benlf IT, p. 302 f,) calls Asragho^a, Deva, NagSrjana and Kumaralabdha “ the four suns 
that illnmined the world.” 

’) Ltshlg^ Record transl. by TaJcakuau, pp. 152 f., 165, 181. 

The tejtt has been edited by B. B. Cowell^ Oxford (Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Aryan Series, Vol. I, Part VII) 1893, and translated by the same scholar in SBB, 
Vol, 49. Translated into German by 0, Cappeller^ Jena 1922 (Religiose Stimmen 
der Y6lker) and R. Schmidt, Hagen 1924; into Italian by 0. Formichi, Agvaghofa, 
poeta del Buddhismo, Bari 1912. Contributions to the critical restoration of the 
text and explanation of the Baddha-Carita by O. B'dhtUngk in BSGW 1894, 160 ft.; 
F. Kielhorn in NGGW 1894, p. 364 ff.; J. S. Speyer in Vorslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Kon. Akademie van Wetonschappen, Afd. Lott., 3de Reeks, Deel XI, Amsterdam 
1895. and JRAS 1914, p 105 ff.; L. Finot in JA 1898, s. 9, t. XII, p. 642 £F.; Formiehi, Ic , 
pp. 289-400, 409. E. Leumann, in WZKM 7, 1893, 193 fif. ; NGGW 1896, 83 ff.j Lilders in 
NGGW 1896, 1 ff.; K. M. Joglekar, Ashvaghosha’a Biiddha-Charita, cantos I-V with a 
soholiam by Dattatraya Shasfri Nigdukar, and Introduction, Notes, and Translation, 
Bombay, 1912; A. Oawroneki, Gleanings from Afivaghosa's Buddhaoarita, in Bocznik 
Oryentalistyczny I, Krakow l9i4-'5, 1 ff.; and Studies about the Sanskrit- Buddhist Litera* 
tnre, Krakow 1919, pp. 1 ff., 27 ff.; B. Hultzsch in ZDMG 72, 1918, 148 ff.j 0. Cappeller in 
Zll 1, 1922, p. 1 ff.; E, H. Johnston in JRAS 1927. 209 ff. 

*) This means the Malay Archipelago (Sumatra, Java, and the neighbonring 
islands). Takakusu^ l.c., p, xxxix. 
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He clothes manifold meanings and ideas in a few words, which 
rejoice the heart of the reader so that he never feels tired 
from reading the poem. Besides, it should be counted as 
meritorious for one to read this book, inasmuch as it contains 
the noble doctrines given in a concise form.” We gather 
from th^ words of I-tsing that he knew the Buddha-Oarita 
in the form in which it appeared in the Chinese translation,^’ 
where the epic consists of 28 cantos, and the narrative is 
continued down to the Nirvana of tiie Buddha. As the 
Tibetan translation *’ also consists of 28 cantos, we must 
assume that the Sanskrit text, which consist of 17 cantos, 
and ends with the conversions in Benares, only represents 
a torso. In any case the work is a torso, for even of 
these seventeen cantos, only the first thirteen are old and 
authentic. The work was completed by a certain Arartananda, 
who copied it at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
added the conclusion, because (as he himself admits) he could 
find no complete manuscripts.*’ 

However, even with the mere torso which has come 
down to us, we can but fully endorse what the Chinese 
pilgrim has said in praise of the Buddha-Carita. Here we 


■) I-tsing, I.O., p. 165 f . 

This is the Fo-aho-hing-tsan-king, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese between 
414 and 421 A.D. by Dharmarak^a, and translated into English by Samuel Beat in SBB, 
Vol, 19* T. W. Rhjfs Davids (JR AS 1901, p. 405 f.) has assorted that this Chinese work is 
not a translation of AsSvaghoga^s Buddha-Oarita at all. Else Wohlgematht however 
(Bber die chinesisoho Yorsion von A^vaghoias Buddhacarita, Diss. Leipssig 1916), has 
fehown that the Chineso version is uudoubtedly based on A^vaghoga’s poom, though some 
things hare been added and others omitted, and that the recension on which it is based 
differed from the one which we know. 

*) The Tibetan translation of the 7th or 8fch century is far more accurate than the 
Chinese one, bat ou the other hand it does not (at least in the hrst canto) reproduce the 
original text of A^vagho^a, C/. B, Leumann in \VZKM7, 1893, p. 193 ff. and Friedrich 
Weller f pas Ijehen dea Buddha von A^vagho^a, Tibebi3.:h and Deutsoh, Leipzig, 1926 
(Gesang UVIII iibersebzt ; in Verdffentliohungen des Forschun gsinstituts fiir vergloi- 
ohende EeUgionsgesohiohte an dor UniversitAt Leipzig, II, 3); Part II, 1038, 

*) Also a mAuttsoript of the Buddha-Carita discovered by Haraprasada S&siri only 
goes as far as the middle of Canto XIV (JASB, N. S., Vol. V» 1009, p. 47 ff.). 
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have indeed for the first time an actual epib of Buddha, 
created by a real poet, a poet who, filled with mtense love and 
reverence for the exalted figure of the Buddha, and deeply 
imbued with the truth of the Buddha doctrine, is able to 
present the life and doctrine of the Master in noble and 
artistic, hut not artificial language. His Sanskrit is fault- 
less, even though it dbes not always comply strictly with 
the rules of Panini.*^ The Buddha-Carita calls itself a 
MahakSvya, or “ great poem,” i.e., an ornate epic poem in 
the technical sense, and it is composed in the so-called Kavya 
style, the beginnings of which we have already found in the 
Bsmayana.^^ Valmiki and his immediate successors were 
the predecessors of Asvaghoga, in the same way as the latter 
himself is a predecessor of Kalidasa. All these three great 
poets have one thing in common : they are still very moderate 
in their use of the Alamkaras or embellishments.” 
A^vaghosa is not only moderate in language and style, hut he 
also uses restraint in the presentation of miracles in the 
Buddha legend. He always keeps himself far removed from 
such exaggerations as we find, for instance, in the Lalita- 
Vistara. In contrast to the chaotic disorder in texts like the 
Mahavastu and the Lalita-Vistara, we find in the Buddha- 
Carita a well-planned, artistic arrangement of the material. 
Although the poet is quite familiar with the older sacred texts, 
he nevertheless assumes a certain amount of freedom in his 
attitude towards them. Not that he has made any alterations 
in the traditions ; hut he has the art of clothing the old fami- 
liar legends in a new poetical garment, and of imparting 
original expression to the well-known doctrines of the 
Buddhist Satras. ASvaghosa is always more of a poet than a 
monk, at least in the Buddha-Carita. 


*) C/. Sttfcttwiar Sen in Ind. Hist* Qn* II, 1916, p* 667 il* 

: «) (?/. above, Vol. I, pp. 476. 489 f,. 497. 606. 

•) Au Wi'ndisch (M4m und Buddha, p, 206) Bays, Afvaghofia aaemii “almoa^in* 
to have avaidod any resemblanoe tq the woMiiag of older tejcte* *’ 

1 1 ' , i ‘ ' ' ' ' , . ' ■ 1 ‘ ' . . ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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How different from the Lalita-Vistara is, for instance, 
the highly poetical description of the excursions of the young 
prince in Cantos III and IV ! 

First of all there is a beautiful description of how, on hearing that 
the prince is going out, the women of the city, full of curiosity, hasten 
from their rooms to the house-tops and the windows. Hampered by their 
falling girdles^ they scamper up in the greatest haste, pushing and jostling 
one another, and searing away the birds on the roofs by the clattering of 
the girdles and rings. The lotus faces of the fair ones, leaning out of the 
windows, look as though the walls of the houses were decorated with real 
lotus blossoms.^1 Beautifully the poet then describes the encounter 
with the old man, whom the gods cause to apjiear. In consternation the 
prince asks : 

Who is the man who here approaches, O charioteer, 

With white hair, and eyes sunk deep in their sockets, 

Bent down on his staff, his limbs trembling ? — 

Is it a process of Nature, or the sport of destiny ? 

Whereupon the charioteer replies : 

‘‘ It is age which has broken him, — Age, 

The thief of beauty and destroyer of strength, 

The source of care and the end of joys, 

The foe of the senses, the vanishing of memories. 

He, too, has sucked at the mother’s breast 

As a little child, learned walking in the course of time, 

Gradually he grew big and strong, a youth. 

Gradually age has overtaken him.” 

After the prince, on his three excursions, has become acquainted with 
age, disease and death, he takes no more pleasure in anything. It is in 
vain that the family priest, at the King’s request, invites the women and 
girls of the palace to apply all the arts of love in order to inveigle the 
prince and to drive away his sad thoughts. The prince remains unmoved 


\) In the Eaghuvaipla (VII, 6-12) Kalidasa imitated this description of Asvaghoja 
(Buddha-Oarita III, 13‘-24), aslias already been pointed out by Cotoe?? (Buddha-Oarita, 
Edition, Preface). 
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by all the sweet temptations. He only marvels at the gay doings of these 
women, and exclaims (IV, 60 f.) : 

How senseless seems to me the man who has seen 
his neighbour ill and old and dead, 

And yet remains happy ^nd is not shaken by fear. 

Thus, when a tree which, quite bereft of blossoms 
and of fruits. 

Is felled or falls, -^the neighbour tree cares not,” 

The presentation of love scenes is one of the indispens- 
able elements of an ornate court poem. The poet fulfils this 
requirement by describing the blandishments of the beautiful 
women, by which they seek to tempt the prince (IV, 24-63) ; 
and in the highly-coloured description of the night scene in 
the harem, which is the cause of the prince’s flight from the 
palace,‘> the poet reveals his knowledge of the science of 
love. But a court poet must also be versed in the doctrines of 
NitUastra, state-craft. Such doctrines are recited to the prince 
by the family priest (IV, 62-82), in order to distract him from 
his thoughts. Lastly, an ornate poem is not complete without 
a description of battle scenes. Our poet fulfils this require- 
ment also, in Canto XII f, in which he gives an animated 
description of the battle of Buddha with Mara and his hosts. 

The Saundarananda-Kavya,*> a second poem by A-Sva* 


V, 48-62. ThU flceuo is relatevi in its original version with regard to the youth 
Yasa in the Vinayapi^aka (see above, p. 27). It hag already been stated (see above, Vol. 
1, p. 490, note 8) that the similar scene in R&mayai^a, V, 9, 11, was composed in imitation 
of A6vagho9a. 

*) The poem was discovered by Haraprasada iSistrl, and was also edited by him, 
Bibl, Ind., Oalcatta 1910. A new oritioal edition, with notes, by H. has 

just been published in the Punjab TTniversity Oriental Publications, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1928. Cf, Haraprasdia in JASB 6, 1909, p. 165 f, ; F. W, Thomas 
in JRAS 1911, p. 1125 f. ; A. Baston in JA 1912, s. 10, t, XIX, p. 79 fl.; La VatUe Poussin 
in BROS 1918, p. 133 ft,? A. Oawronski, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 
Krakow 1919, p, 56 fl.; Notes on the Saundar&nanda, Critical and (explanatory. Second Series 
(Praoe Komisji Oriental. Polakiej Akad. Urn. Nr. 6.) W Krakowie 1922 ; B, Hultzseh in 
BDto 72, 1918, p. Ill ff.;7a,229 ff.;74, 293 ff.j 0. W. Owrttsr in JB4S 1928, p. 131 f. 
JProm the oonoiedittg verses we may perhaps (with HuUzsch, ZOUQ 72, 121 f.) assupa® 
tJoyat AiiTAgbofa wrote the Saundarfthanda first and the Baddha*0artta after wiaxAs, 
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gho§a, also belongs to the same class of ornate court poetry. 
This work, too, is connected with the life story of the Buddha, 
but it amplifies those scenes and episodes in particulars which 
receive scanty attention or none at all, in the BuddhaiCarita. 
Thus, in Canto I, the story of the founding of Kapilavastu is 
related in minute detail. The actual theme of this poem, 
however, is the story of the love-lorn Nanda, the half-brother 
of the Buddha, who is ordained as a monk against his will by 
the Buddha : 

Just as Sundarl, the beautiful wife of Nanda, mourns and laments for 
her lost husband, so Nanda, too, longs to be back with his beloved. Vain 
are the attempts of the other monks to calm him. Even Buddha’s words 
fjiil to change his mood. Then the Master takes him by the hand, and 
ascends with him to heaven. On the way they see in the Himillaya an 
ugly, one-eyed female ape, and Buddha asks him whether Sundarl is more 
beautiful than this, which Nanda of course enthusiastically affirms. Soon 
they see in heaven the Apsaras, the heavenly nymphs, and Nanda thinks 
that the difference between the last-named and bis wife, is just as great as 
between her and the one-eyed ape. From that moment he has an ardent 
desire for the heavenly women, and, on his return to earth, devotes him- 
self diligently to ascetic practices in order to reach heaven. Then Ananda 
teaches him that even heavenly pleasures are empty and vain. At last 
Nanda is convinced, and goes to Buddha, in order to tell him that he 
no longer desires the heavenly women. Buddha rejoices greatly at this, 
and preaches to him (in several cantos) the principles of his doctrine. 
Now Nanda retires into the forest, practises the four great medita- 
tions, and becomes an Arhat. Thankfully he goes to Buddha and 
pays homage to him, but the Master exhorts him, now that he has 
attained his object, to preach the good doctrine to others, out of pity, and 
so as to lead them to liberation. 


In the Vinayapi^aka (Mahavagga 1, 64) and the Nid5na-Kathft (JAtaka ed, 
FauibSn,!, p, 91 j Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 128) it is only related that 
Nanda was ordained as a monk by Buddha against his will. Che legend of Nanda’s 
ascent to heaven and his yearning for the Apsarases is told in Udilna HI. 2, and in the 
Dhamnii^pada Oomtnentary I, 9 (Buddhist Legends, transl. hy Burling ams, BOS, Vol. 28, 
p. 217 ff.). See also Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 204 ; and Kern, Der 
Buddhismus, I, 166 f. Some eoenes from the Nanda legend are also to he found on 
reliefs, s. Fouchst, Vuti grdoo-bouddhique, I, p. 464 ff. 
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In the conduding Torses, the poet states emphatioally 
that he has written his work, the aim of which is liberation, 
not for the sake of delectation, but with a view to perfect 
peace ; he has given it the form of an ornate poem* only so as 
to be able to win over non-Buddhist hearers to Buddha’s 
doctrine, and to make this doctrine palatable to them, just 
as one mixes a bitter medicine with honey to make it drink- 
able. Much space in ttie Saundarananda is accordingly devo- 
ted to preaching, in which the poet makes use of much 
the same expressions which are familiar to us from the Tipi- 
taka. The joys of solitude and meditation are extolled in 
this poem just as in other Hinayana works.^^ Nevertheless 
the Saundarananda also alludes to doctrines which are pecu- 
liar to the Mahayana. Nanda is filled with the “ great 
pity,” Avhich makes him search his heart, in deep commi- 
seration, for means whereby he may release the beings from 
suffering (XIlI, 8). Whilst the Tipitaka teaches often enough 
that everything is “ transitory, without self, and full of suffer- 
ing,” Nanda attains to the realisation that everything is 
transitory, empty (s'unya), without self, and full of suffer- 
ing.” And at the end, it is not enough for Nanda himself 
to become a saint who attains to Nirvana : he must also become 
an apostle.’’^ 

In the Buddha-Carita, too, Asvaghosa’s teaching is in the 
main that^pf the Hinayana, though traces of the Mahayana 
are not wanting. Book XVI contains the ” Sermon of 


>) Tho recommendation of yogicHra in XIV, 18, and XX, 68, does not refer to the 
school of the EabajSina, but only to the advantages of the praotibo of Yoga 
(kwpw&da Prefaco, p. xii). Moreover, the tendency of the Hthayatta> i» Se0n 

©loarly When Nanda pays homage to Baddha, and Bnddha restrains him i by saying 
that worship is dae not to him» but tio the Bhafma (XVIlI, 22). ^ 

•) XYII, 16*22. Of^'Vidhusekhara Bhdttaoharyain ,7lia.S 1914, p, 74Tt v 
flowaver, tho HTnayftna, too, valaed highly the duty of instrnotion miad 
tWa ^ sho#n, hr instance, by the Sntta quoted above, oh p, 62 f.v from thO 
■plkfiya*" '' ■' 
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Benares,” which is only a poetical and expanded version of 
the text known from the Tipitaka, but it also speaks of the 
body as “ empty, without a self ” (sunyam angtmakam, XVI, 
28), calls the Buddha not only “ the Self-born ” (SvayarnbhQ), 
“the Overlord of the Whole Dharma,” but even the “Lord of 
the World ” (XVI, 64 ; 69). And he even says that he has 
attained the Great Vehicle, the MahaySna, that has been set 
forth by all the Buddhas for establishing the welfare of all 
beings (XVI, 76 ; 86). Thus Asvagho§a probably belongs to 
the period of the beginning of the Mahayana. 

Both in the Buddhacarita and the SaundarSnanda there 
are abundant allusions to Brahmanical legends and epic narra- 
tives, which serve to confirm the tradition that Asvagho§a was 
of Brahman family. 

The Vajrasuol or “ Diamond Needle,” which is some- 
times ascribed to Asvaghosa, also reveals an intimate know- 
ledge of Brahmanical literature. Unfortunately there are 
grave doubts as to whether he was actually the author of this 
little work, which is certainly interesting in any case. This 
work refutes the Brahmanical caste system very cuttingly. 
The author’s method is extremely effective, for he takes up 
the Brahmanical standpoint, and seeks to prove from the 
Brahmanical texts themselves, by quotations from the Veda, 
the MahSrbharata and the law-book of Manu,*> how frail the 
claims of the Brahman caste are. When B. H. Hodgson 


*) Wujra Sooohi or Refutation of the Arguments upon which the Brahmanical Insti- 
tution of Oaste is Founded, by the learned Boodhist Aahwa Ghoshu (published by Lancelot 
Wilkinson with the translation by B. H. Hodgson^ which had already appeared in 1829 in 
the Transuotions of the Royal Asiatic Sooioty, Vol. Ill), also the Tunkn by Soobajee 
Bapoo, being a Reply to the Wnjra Soochi, 1839, A. IFsber, “ Uber die Vajrasuci (ABA 
1859, p, 205 iff., and Indisohe Streifen, I. 186 ff ). Of. also B. H. Hodgson^ JSssays on the 
Languages, Literature and Religion of Napal and Tibet, London 1874, p. |26 ff,; B. Burnouf, 
Introduotiou & I'histoire du Bouddhism ludien, 2i^rae 4d., Paws 1876, p» 192 f., and 
S. Unit W 1908, 8. 10, t. XII, p. 70 f. 

’) Itt.tbusaw way in KumilraUta’s Kalpanam:ii><Jitika C* SabralsiTikSra ** No, 77) 
the Bcjifiuianloal system is r0fn.ted by quotations frotn the Hw-book of Manu, 
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piiblislied a translation of this work, as far back as the year 
1829, and L. Wilkinson edited the text in 1839, they were quite 
charmed with the democratic spirit with which the author 
defends the equality of all classes of men, “as they are . equal 
as regards joy and sorrow, life, intellect, profession and trade, 
death and birth, fear and sexual love.” For the sake of the 
quotations from Brahmanical texts, if on no other grounds, 
this work would be of great importance in the history of lite- 
rature, if only we had any certain data about the author and 
the date of the work. There are some serious objections to 
ascribing the authorship to Asvaghosa. The VajrasGcI is not 
enumerated either by I-tsing or in the Tibetan Tanjur among 
the works of Asvaghosa ; and in the catalogues of the Chinese 
Tripitaka a Vajrasflci, which is said to contain “ a refutation of 
the four Vedas,” and which was translated into Chinese be- 
tween 973 and 981 A.D., is ascribed to a man named Dharma- 
klrti.'^ 

Among the lyrical poems which are ascribed to ASvagho§a, 
the only one we know is the GapiJistotra-GathS, which A. von 
Stael-Rolstein has attempted to reconstruct in the Sanskrit 
original on the basis of the Chinese transliteration. It is a 
beautiful poem, worthy of Asvaghosa both in form and contents. 

The scanty fragments, which are all that is left of his Ssri- 
putra-Prakaraua show us that as a dramatist too, Asvaghosa 
was a worthy predecessor of KalidSsa.®^ This drama treats of 


Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripijafca, 
No. 1803. Chinese Fa*shang is the translation of Sanskrit Dharmaklriu For the philo- 
sophical work Mahay aoA'^raddhotpSda, which has been erroneously ascribed to the great 
Aivagho^a, see below in the chapter on The Masters and Poets of the Mahgygna/* 

*) Bibliotheca Baddhica XV, St. Petersburg 1913. Cf. P. W. Thomas in JBAS 1914, 
p. 762 f, 

?) H* Liidefs (Das SSriputraprakaraija, ein Drama des A6vagho9a, in SBA 19U, 
888 ff.) discovered these fragments in palm leaf MSS. from Turfan. It is uncertain whether 
.,|he fragments of two other Buddhist dramas discovered by hMm (KahigUch PreusOisohe 
■ Kleinere Sansktit-Texte Berlin 19X1) were Written Afivaghpja. 

^ ii^forthatiop on this matter, see Tol. I|I ip the chapter on tho dfam% 
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the conversion of ^ariputra and his friend MaiidgalySyana, 
which is already related in one of the most beautiful stories in 
the Mahftvagga of the Vinayapitaka."^* 

Chinese authors also ascribe to Asvagho^a a work entitled 
“ Sutralamkara” which was translated into Chinese by Kumara* 
jiva in about 405 A.D., but which was really written by 
Asvaghosa’s junior contemporary KumaralSta, and which, 
in Sanskrit, bore the title Kalpanamanditika or KalpanSlam- 
krtika. We glean this from the fragments of the work, 
which H. Liiders discovered in the finds of manuscripts in 
Turfan.®^ Valuable though these fragments are, they are 
unfortunately so few in number, that even now we can only 
judge the work on the strength of the French translation of 
the Chinese version.®’ The Kalpanamanditika is a collection 
of pious legends after the manner of the Jatakas and Ava- 
danas, and they are told in prose and verse in the style of 
ornate poetry. Some of the legends are old acquaintances, for 
instance that of Dirghayus (“Prince Live-Long”) and that of 
King Sibi. An old parable, which appears already in the 
Tipitaka, namely, that it is as difficult to be reborn as a human 
being, as for a one-eyed tortoise to put its neck into the hole 


See above, p. 28. The disciples are called SSripufcta and Moggallflna in Pali, 

*) H. LiiderSi Bruchstiioke der Kalpanamanditika dea KumaralSta (Kdn, Preuas. 
Tarfan-Expeditioneni Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte II), Leipzig 1926. Both Kalpanflmagditika 
and Kalpanklaxpkrtik& appear as titles in the colophons. Both adjectives mean the same, 
and it4i probable that Dr 9 ^&nta-pafikti]|> followed after them, so that the meaning of the 
title Is j **A Series of Examples adorned by Poetic Invention.” See Liiders^ l.o., pp. 19, 
26, and S. hM ia JA, t. 201, 1927, p, 95 The Chinese did not understand the some* 
what extraordinary title, and (owing to the word alaipkrtik&) made a *'Sdtrftlaipkara’' 
out of it. Liiders (l.o,) has advanced the hypothesis “ that Afivagho^a did actually write a 
work entitled Sdtralaipkiira, which was not translated into Chinese, but soon got lost, 
and was subsequently confused with the Kalpanamanditika which was known by the 
similar sounding title 0huang*yen-lan=«Aiaqikftra6&stra.’* I am not convinced that this 
is the sqlntion of the riddle. S, LM (l.o„ p. 126}f.) tries another solution and thinks it 
still possible thst ASvaghosa may be the author of the work. ^ 

*) SAtrAlaipkftra traduit en fran^ais sur la version ohinoise de Kumkrajtva par Ed* 
Huber, Farifi 1908. OL La ValUe Poussin in Le Mus^on, N* S. X, 1909, 86 ff. 
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of a yoke cast into* the ocean, is several times met with in 
this tvork, and one of the tales (No. 38) has been invented for 
the special purpose of elucidating this parable.^^ Other 
legends breathe rather the spirit of the MahaySna, or at least 
reveal a Buddha- worship which is more on the side of the 
MahSyana. An instance is No. 57, which is at the sailie time 
one of the most beautiful legends in the collection. 

A man comes to the monastery, and desires to be admitted into the 
order. The disciple 8sriputra examines him, and finds that the man can- 
not claim to have done even the slightest good deed in any of his existences 
throughout ssons, and he therefore declares him unworthy of being admit- 
ted into the order. Weeping, the man leaves the monastery. Then be 
meets Lord Buddha himself, whose heart is full of pity, and who desires 
to convert that man like a mother, who loves her son.’' He lays his 
hands on the head of the rejected one, and asks : “ Why do you weep ? 
The man tells him that iSariputra has rejected him. Then the Buddha 
comforts him with a voice that sounded like distant thunder,” and declares 
that ^iriputra is not omniscient. The Lord himself brings the man back 
into the monastery, and before the assembled monks he tells of the Kar- 
man, the good deed which has entitled the man to liberation. Once in a 
former birth this person was a poor man, wandering about on the wooded 
hills to gather wood, when a tiger rushed upon him. Full of terror, he 
cried : ** Honour to the Buddha ! For the sake of these words, the man 
shall participate in liberation. Buddha himself ordains him as a monk, 
and he soon becomes an Arbat.^^ 

According to Hsiian-Tsang,®^ Kumftralata was the 
founder of the Sautrantika school, and came from Taxil^^v In 


») Of. Wwtermfa in WZKM 27, 1913, 43 ff. 

*) Another example of genuine Mihftjranisfeic Baddha-Bhahfci ia No, 68, whore 
GantamI attains Nirvana through the grace of the Buddha, wher<>upott sho actually wor* 

: shipd him. Mortals and gods also hasten to worship the BUddha (and also Buddha*® 

■ '''.'.mother), ■ , 

by S. B«oh II, P- 802 f. Of. Ludsr^, ^c,, p. 21 . 

; of EsdaU^Taang, KamaralSta was called ** master nf parables.” Of. 

I.O., p. 96 f* ‘V Kum&raiabdha*Ms only a wrong iretrahslation of the b)hine«ie 
‘given for Kumgralftta. See,i]^dsrs,-:l.o,y;P*-SO# 
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thfe work itself, the masters of the SarvEstivSdins are honoured, 
and many of the stories in the Kalpan5ma?iditikS are taken 
from the Canon of the SarvSstivadins.^^ King Kani§ka plays 
a part in two narratives, and he appears as a king of a past 
age.®^ Hence the work must have been written some consi- 
derable time after the death of Kaniska, and the poet could not 
have lived earlier than the end of the second centurv, when 
Asvagho^a was already a very old man.®' As far as we are 
able to glean from the few fragments extant, the language of 
the work is perfectly correct Sanskrit, and there are seldom 
deviations from grammar. It is a curious thing that, in one 
passage,^' there are two Arya verses in Prakrit in the midst 
of the Sanskrit verses. At all events it is very regrettable 
that we no longer possess the greater portion of the Kalpa- 
namanditika in the original. It is not only in itself a work of 
literary distinction, the merits of which (as L6vi rightly 
remarks) are still recognisable even after two processes of 
translation ; but also from the point of view of the history of 
ancient Indian literature and culture, its importance should 
not be undervalued, for it mentions the epics Mahabharata 
and RSmSya^a, it confutes the philosophical doctrines of 
SSipkhya and Vaisesika and the religious views of the Brah- 
mans and Jains, and it contains all kinds of references to 
script, art and painting. 

Just as the Chinese ascribed one of Kumitral&ta’s works to 
ASvagho§a, some poems by Matrceta have likewise been ascribed 


') Of. S. Livi in JA 1908, a. 10, t. XII, 91 184. ffuber (in BEFBO, 4, 1904. 

PPa 709 fl,) has traced three stories in the Pivy&radaua. The Saatraniikas origioated with 
the SarrfistirSdina» and it is therefore no contradiction for KumaralSta, us a SautrEntikU) 
to hononr the Sarv&stivada teachers. (Of, Litders, Ic., p, 22.) 

No. 14 and No. 81. Of. JA 1896, d. 9. t. VlII, 444 * 

®) ti Harivaman, a pnpil of KurnSralftta, was really a contemporary of Vasubandhu, 
then Kninhralftta should be placed not earlier than the end of the 8rd century, and could 
not be a eontnmpoi^ary of Afivaghosa. Of. J. Nobel in SB A 1927, 229 ff, 

*) In tbe 4^td story; Of* 
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to Asvagho^a in Tibet, and, according to the Tibetan historian 
Taran&tha, Matrceta is merely another name for A^ragho§a/* 
It is probable that Matrceta was a somewhat senior contem- 
porary of Asvaghosa, and belonged to the same school of 
poets, and was therefore confused with him. King Kanifka 
at whose court it is generally assumed that Asvaglio§a lived, 
also invited the poet Matrceta to the court. Matrceta replied 
in a letter, called the Maharaja Kanika-lekha,*^ which has 
come down in the Tibetan language ; he asks the king to ex- 
cuse him, as he is unable to come owing to his great age. 
The letter is a poem of 85 verses, containing chiefly admoni- 
tions to lead a moral life in the spirit of the Buddha. In 
verses running over with pity, the poet ends by imploring the 
king most earnestly to spare the creatures of the forest, and to 
give up the chase. When the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing (in the 
7th century) was travelling in India, Matfceta was a very 
famous poet, and his hymns to Buddha were sung far and 
wide. The following legend, which I-tsing heard in India, 
testifies to his fame. Once when Buddha was walking 
through the forest, a nightingale began to sing sweet melo- 
dies, as though she were praising the glory of the Lord, 
whereupon the Buddha said to his disciples that this nightin- 
gale would once be reborn as Matrceta. His most famous hymns 
are the Oatuh-Sataka Stotra, " the Hymn of Four Hundred 


Ed. Huber (Sdtraiaijxkara, pp. 63, 82) thought he^had found a confirmation of the 
ideniity of M&trceta and Asvaghosa, in the fact that Mfttfceta, too, citea the parable of the 
tortoise and the yoke in the ocean. However, even at the time, Huberts argnment 
was not convincing (a. Winternitz in WZKM 27, 1913, 46 f.) and now that we know 
that Aivagho^a is not the anthor of the “ Sfitrftlaipk&ra ** at all, his argument falls 
to the ground entirely. See P. W. Thomas in 00 XllI, Hamburg 1902, p, 40 ; BBE VIII* 
^915, 495 ; Hoe rnle, Manuscript Remains, I, p. 59; JLitdere in SBA 1914, p. 103. 

Translated by P. W. Thomas in tnd. Ant. 82, 1903 , 846 if. I agree with Thomas 
iti tliinking that Maticitra, who is mentioned as the author of the letter, is identipal 
yritii Mgttoeta, and that the Ring Ranika of the Rufa dynasty is identical with the Kafiana 
jliia^ KanifkA, although both points are disputed by S* 0. Vidy&bh^a^ 1910| 
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Verses,” and the Satapaficasatika Stotra, “ the Hymn of One 
Hundred and Fifty Verses.” Fragments of both of these have 
come down to us in Central Asian manuscripts.^^ They are 
poems in slokas, in simple and unadorned, but beautiful, lan> 
guage, and they evidently impressed the faithful more by 
their pious thoughts than by their form. It is delightful, 
ays I-tsing, to hear his “Hymn of 160 Verses ” or “Hymn of 
400 Verses ” recited in the assembly of monks. “ These 
charming compositions,” he says further, “ are equal in beauty 
to the heavenly flowers, and the high principles which they 
contain rival in dignity the lofty peaks of a mountain. Con- 
sequently in India all who compose hymns imitate his style, 
considering him the father of literature. Even men like the 
Bodhisattvas Asanga and Vasubandhu admired him greatly. 
'I hroughout India everyone who becomes a monk is taught 
Matrceta’s two hymns as soon as he can recite the five and 
ten precepts (Slla). This course is adopted by both the Maha- 
yana and the Hlnayana schools.” I-tsing cannot find words 
sufficient to extol the merits of these poems, and he adds that 
there have been many commentators and imitators too. Thus 
the “Bodhisattva Jina” (an honourable title of the logician 
Dignaga) composed one verse to be placed before each of the 
one hundred and fifty verses of the Satapancasatika Stotra, 
and in this way compiled a hymn of 300 verses, known as the 
“ mixed Hymn of Praise.” I-tsing himself translated the 
“ Hymn of 160 Verses ” into Chinese, and there are Tibetan 


8 iegling hskB avLOoeeded in reconstruoting about two-thirda of the text of the 
SafcapaficftSatika-Stotra from the fragments of manuscripts from Turfan, and I am obliged 
to him for allowing me to peruse his manuscript which he was preparing for the press, 
J^ragments from the collections made by Pelliot and Sir Aurel Stein have been published 
byS. 1910, s. 10, t. XVI, 450 f.), La ValUe Poussin (JRAS 1911, 764 ff.) and 

Hoetnle^ Hanusoript Remains, I, p. 68 ff. A few fragments of a ** Tokharian translation 
of the Buddha-Stotra are published by B. and W, Siegling^ Tooharisohe Spraohreste 
PB. 216* ?30 

V I*tsing, Record transl by Takaknsu^ pp, 166, 16?, 168, 166, 
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translatioiis of both hymns.’’ A few specimens from the 
SathpafloS^atika Stotra will serve to give the reader an idea 
of this pious poetry : 

How should I not, first of all^ praise thee, and the great Compassion, 
by which thou, knowing its ills, hast been detained in mundane existence 
so long ? 

In laying the dust of passion thy speech acts as a raincloud ; it acts 
like Vainateya (ue, Garuda) in expelling the serpent of hatred. 

Ever anew it acts as the midday in dispelling the darkness of ignor- 
ance ; it acts as Sakra’s (Indra’s) thunderbolt in splitting in pieces the 
mountains of self-conceit/’ 

** Towards an enemy intent on injury, thou art a friend intent on 
beneficence; towards one perpetually searching for faults, thou art bent 
upon searching for merits. 

When there was an invitation to thee accompanied with poison and with 
fire: then there was visiting on thy part, with kindliness and with nectar. 

Revilers are conquered by thee with forbearance, and injurers with 
blessing ; and with veracity detractors, with friendliness the revenge- 
ful.” 2) 

The Maitreyavyakarana, *Uhe prophecy about Maitreya/' 
or the Maitreyasamiti, ‘‘ the Meeting with^aitreya,” by the 
Vaibhasika Aryacandra, belongs to the same period, and per- 
haps also to the same school df poets, as the above-mentioned 
works. There is only one incomplete manuscript ®^ of this 


») In the Tibetan version the Cata(j.gataka is called Van^anSrhavar^ana, The 
Braise Him Who Deserves Praise.** The title is also found in Central Asian fragments 
in colophons (s. HoernUt l.o., pp, 76, 81,83). P. W. Th^omas has translated the Erst half of 
the poem from Tibetan (Ind, Ant, 24, 1905, 146 ff.). A list of the works which are as^ 
oribed to Mattceta in Tibetan, is given by Thomas in Kavindravaoana*Samnocaya, p. 27, 
and Jnd. Ant , 32, 3i6 f. 

*) Verses 69, 73 f., 122-124) j for the text, see Hoernlet l.o., pp. 66 ft., 71 ; traosIaMpu 
by Hoerrtle with slight alterations. 

*) Baraprasida /Sdstrl, Descriptive Tatalogae of Sanskrit l4S$,; id thA^ 

'" Society of Bengal, I, Calcutta 1917, p. 13 f.. The name of the author is not iuentio^^ 
horoV in the colophons pf Tokharian and VigwHorn fragments, ef , , F.: W 

apA SB A 1016, 396, 414 f.j $ie^ and W. Toobsris^ho 
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work, but it was translated repeatedly into Chinese, into the 
languages of Central Asia, and also into Tibetan, and it must 
have enjoyed great popularity for a long time, at least beyond 
the confines of India.^^ In the form of a dialogue between 
Gotama Buddha and Sariputra (in other versions Ananda) the 
work contains the prophecy about the coming of the future 
Buddha Maitreya, his birth, his appearance and the paradisaic 
life under him. In Central Asian versions it is sometimes 
called a “drama” (nataka), and it seems to have been adapted 
for dramatic performances in Central Asia (perhaps at reli- 
gious festivals).®^ 

The Jatakamala ’’’ by the poet Sura or Arya^ura,*^ 
resembles the Kalpanamanditika very closely as far as style is 
concerned. “ Jatakamala ” or “ Garland of Jatakas,” is how- 
ever, really a generic terra. Various poets have written 
Jatakamalas, i.e., they have produced free renderings of select- 
ed Jatakas in ornate poetical language, in a mixture of prose 


JE. Leumann, das Zukutiffcsidoal der Buddhisten, Sfcrassburg, 

1919, gives the text and German translation of the version in the language which he terms 
** Norfch-Aryan ” (called by others (l^ ^ok haria^*). The Chinese versions by Dharma- 
rak§a (between 256 and 316 A.D.), by Kamarajfva (about 402 A.D.) and by I.tsing (701 
A.D,) have been translated into Gorman by K, Watanabe (see Leumann, l.o,, p. 227 ff.)* 
The Kanjur contains throe lives of Maitreya translated from the Sanskrit and one from the 
Pali, See H. Beckh, Verzeichnia der tibetisohen Handschrifton, p, 188 f. and B. Ahegg, 
Bor Mesaiasglaube in Indien und Iran, Berlin und Leipzig, 1928, p. 132 St, Fragments in 
“ Tokharian ** have been published by E. Sieg and W. Siegling, Tocharisohe Sprachreste, 
I, 107, 119, 125 ff., 156 fe., 164 £E„ 254 f. (previously, too, in SBA 1908, 916 ff.), in 
Uigurian by F, W, K, Miller and E, Sieg in SBA 1905, p, 968 ; 1916, 395 £f. 

Seeflfiegfand Siegling, Toobailsohe Sprachreste, I, pp. 125, 255, and SBA 1916, 
398. Expressions such as “ interlude ** and “ all go out in the Central Asian versions, 
do not, however, constitute a proof that the Sanskrit original was an actual drama. It is 
most desirable that Haraprasada jSsstri should give us farther information about the con- 
tents of MS. Ho, 4806 in the Asiatic Society’s collection. . 

») Ed, by H. Kern in BOB, Vol. I, 1891 ; translated by J. S. Speyer in SBB, Vol, I, 
1805. Of, kern id Festgruss an BOhtlingk# Stuttgart 1888, p, 50 f,; S. d* Oldenburg in 
JEA8 1893, 808 flf, ; A* Barf/i in RHR 1893, ^ 260; K. Watandhe in JPTS 1909, 

p. 268 ff.; ^ Q(mron*ehit Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, Krakov 1919, 
p.40ft\';"'’ ■ ' 

*} thiSj, too, is onl^ anotheir name of A6va|;bofa. 
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and verse. 5.ryasGra, too, does not trouble to invent new 
stories, he re-tells the old legends in ornate, elegant language. 
The style, both in the prose and the verse, is the Kavya style, 
but lofty and refined, more artistic than artificial. In the 
same way as the Jatakas were intended for the use of the 
monks in their sermons, so the Jstakamsla, too, is intended 
for the purposes of the preachers. Yet the poet, who was 
perhaps himself a court preacher, certainly had in view 
only monks who preached in court circles in which Sanskrit 
poetry was understood and appreciated. The work contains 
34 J3,takas, which, like the 36 Jatakas of the Cariyapitaka, 
are intended to illustrate the Paramitas, or “ perfections ” of 
a Bodhisattva. Almost all the narratives occur also in the 
Jataka book,*^ and 12 in the Cariyapitaka. Among the 
few stories which are not found in the Pali collection of 
Jatakas, is the first one, which tells how the Bodhisattva 
sees a hungry tigress who is about to devour her young ones, 
and kills himself so as to provide food for her. This very 
characteristic story is given here in brief extracts ; 

“ Even in former births the Lord had shown his spontaneous and 
highest affeeti onateness towards all creatures, and had identified himself 
with all beings. Therefore one most cherish the greatest love for Buddha 
the Lord. Thus for instance, the following great feat of the Lord in a 
former birth is related, a deed which is praised by my revered teacher, a 
worshipper of the three jewels, who satisfied his teacher with his wisdom 
and virtue, and was a past master in the investigation of the virtues. At 
that time the Bodhisattva, who afterwards became the Lord, who in 
fulfilment of his extraordinary promises, had mercy on the world by gifts, 
words of love, ao ts of help, and other faultless streams of pity gushing 
forth from wisdom and love, was reborn in a very learned, powerfal 
Brahman family, devoted to the fulfilment of their duties, and distin* 


'} Some verses coincide with the PSli Uathaa. See the table in Speyer's trans- 
lation, p. 837 S. i’Oldenburg in JRAS 1898, 828 tt. ; 3. CharpenUer in ZDMG 64, 1910, 
pMenbsrp in NQGW 1918, 404 ff, B,.0, Franks (Indogerm. Porschnngen V, ’ 1893 , 
p. Sl it,) Mas also tracect Palioism in the language of the J&takam&lli. 
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guished for the purity of their conduct/^ He grew up, and soon gained 
great mastery in all arts and sciences. Great wealth and* honours fell to 
his lot. But he took no pleasure in the worldly life, and he soon retired 
into solitude. He lived in the forest as a pious hermit. One day, accom- 
panied only by a pupil, he was wandering about on the hills. Then he 
saw in a rook cave a young tigress, exhausted by hunger, about to devour 
her young ones, which approached her confidingly for the milk in her 
udders. 


“ When the Bodhisattva saw her, 

Then he trembled, brave though he was, 

Full of pity for another's pain, 

As the lord of the hills ^ ) in an earthquake. 

Wonderful, how the pitiful 

Remain brave, even when 

Great sorrow comes upon themselves, 

Yet at another's woe, 

Though it be less, they are shaken 

Then he sends his pupil away to fetch meat, but this is only an 
excuse for remaining alone ; for he has already resolved to throw himself 
over the precipice, in order to save the lives of the tiger-cubs, and to 
serve as food for the tigress. His reason for this resolve is that this vain 
earthly body has no other value than that of being sacrificed for others. 
Moreover, by this means, he will afford an encouraging example to those 
who desire to do good in the world ; he will put to shame the selfish, point 
the way to heaven to well-doers, and himself attain perfect enlightenment 
immediately. He desires nothing else : — 

Not from ambition, nor desire for fame, not for 

the joy of heaven, nor to win sovereignty, 

Not for the sake of my own eternal bliss do I 
do this, — no, only to benefit another. 

As this is true, so may I always have the power of taking away 
the sorrow of the world, 

And bringing happiness to it, as the sun always brings 
the light and drives away the darkness.'^ 


That isvHoant Meru* 
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With these words he caste himself down mto the rook cave. The 
tigress is attracted bj the sound, leaves her yonng ones, and throws herself 
apoQ the corpse of the Bodhisattva to devour it. When the pupil returns 
and sees this, he is deeply moved, and utters some verses full of worship 
for the Lord. Men, demi>gods and gods express their admiration for the 
Lord by throwing garlands of flowers, jewels, garments and sandalwood on 
the remaining bones. 

The boundless pity of the Bodhisattva is also glorified in 
most of the other narratives. 

I-tsing praises the Jatakamala (or Jatakamaltis) among 
the works which were particularly popular and much read in 
India at his time. Among the frescoes of the caves of Ajanta 
there are illustrations to the Jatakamala with verses by 
Aryasflra in inscriptions. Paleographically, these inscriptions 
belong to the 6th century A.D. As another work by Aryasura 
was already translated into Chinese in 434 A.D., the poet 
probably belongs to the 4th century A.D.^> 

A work of ornate poetry which deals once more with the 
life of Buddha, and which concludes with the same episode 
as Book XIII of the Buddba-Carita, is the Sanskrit epic 
P a d y a c a d a m a n i, ascribed to a man named 
Buddhagho^a. The author of this Mahskavya (in 10 
Sargas) is certainly not the famous commentator, but some 
Buddhagho^, who knew the epics of ASvaghosa and Xalidftsa, 
and made liberal use of them,’’ or perhaps an anonymous 
writer, who simply assumed the name of Buddhagho^a. 

*) hUing, transL by Takakusu, p. 162 f , H Luders, NGGW 1902, p. 768 ; B* 

Nanjio, Catalogue of the Ohiuose Tripi^aka, No. 1349 ; Tb. Zachariae, GGA 1888, p. 850 ; 
F, W. Thomas in Album Kern, p. 405 ft. Though the Chinese translation of the Jfttaka- 
m&l& mentions Aryafura as the author, it only contains 14 stories, see A. O. Xvanovshi 
in EH ct 1903, t* 47, p. 298 ff. In the Tibetan Tanjur five other works besides the 
J|takam5la, are ascribed to Aryafura ; s, Thomas, Kavindravaoana^Samuccaya, p. 27 f. 

*) Ed. by M, Banga Acharya and S.* Kuppuswami Sastri, with 4 oomtneiitary 
by Fandits K. VenkateSvara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Adharya, Madi’as, 1921, 

») See Kuppuswami Sastri's “ Keferenoas to descriptions of same or similar 
i^hingsin Eaghuvaipla, Buddhacarita, and Padyaefiejamopi,^* prefixed to the Edition. The 
nama of the author is mentioned only in the colophons. See B. Oh, Law, X4fe and Work 
of Bnddiiagh<>aa, pi 66 ff. 
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The Avad&na Literature. 

The JatakamSlg is also called “ BodhisattvavadSnamalS,” 
for “ Bodhisattvavadana *’ is synonymous with Jataka ; and, 
indeed, the Jatakas are nothing but Avadanas the hero of 
which is the Bodhisattva. Thus, works like the Kalpana- 
maodifika and Jatakamala often coincide with the texts of 
the Avadana literature, and numerous Jatakas 
are also contained in the Avadana books/^ Like the two 
above-mentioned works of Buddhist narrative literature, the 
Avadana texts also stand, so to speak, with one foot in the 
Hlnaylna literature, and the other in that of the Mahayana.’’^ 
The earlier works still belong entirely to the Hinayana ; 
though they already exhibit that Buddha worship which is 
also met with in the later works of the Pali Canon (Buddha- 
varpsa, Apadanas) they as yet eschew the exaggerations and 
the mythology of the Mahayana, whilst the latest works of 
the Avadana are already completely Mahayanistic. 

The word avadana®^ means a “noteworthy deed,” 
sometimes in a bad sense,^^ but generally in the good sense 
of “a heroic deed,” “a feat,” with the Buddhists a “religious 


*) On the Avadana literature iu general, see E. Burnouf, Introduction ^ Thistoire 
du Bouddhiame, p. 207 ff. ; L. Peer iu the iutroduciion to his translation, and J« S. 
Speyer in the foreword to his edition, of the Avadana- Sataka, VoL II. 

•) We know through I-tsing (transl. TaJcakusu, pp. xxii f, and 14 f.) that the 
boundaries between Hinay&na and Mah&yina were often uncertain. 

*) In Pftli apadana, see above, p. 167 f. In Sanskrit, too, the secondaxy form 
apa^Sua is found* See Barnow/, Introduction ^ Phistoire du Bouddhisme Indien, p. 67 } 
Peeff 1. 0.1 p. ix ; Speyer t 1. c., p. 1 S. The Chinese translators sometimes confuse 
avOfdUna with niddita, but we must not, as H. Zimmer (Zll 3, 1925, 205 f.) does, 
interpret doadilna as being synonymous with nid&na in the sense of ** actions which 
causally determine as their consequences certain events which take place later in time-’’ 
Inthesenso of “deed,” “great deed,” avad4na ocouis not only in J&takamillA I» 
begiuhipg r; III, 23 ; IT, 2, but also in the R3.m3ya^a, in works of Kalidgsa and in other 
wot*l|»;W^itt^ in 
J) 
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or moral feat ” and then also the “story of a noteworthy deed, 
or feat,” Such a “ feat ” may consist of the sacrifice of one’s 
own life, but also merely of a gift of incense, flowers, oint- 
ments, gold and precious stones, or the erection of sanctuaries 
(Stupas, Oaityas, and so on). As these stories are, as a rule, 
intended to show that “ black deeds bear black fruits, and 
white deeds white fruits,” they are also Karman stories, 
which show how the actions of one existence are very closely 
connected with those of former or future existences. It is, of 
course, only from our standpoint that they are “ legends ” : the 
Buddhists regard them as actual events, related by the Buddha 
himself, and are just as authentic as “ words of the Buddha” 
(buddhavacana) as a Sutra. Like the Jatakas the Avadftnas, 
too, are a kind of sermons. It is therefore usually told, by 
way of introduction, where and on what occasion Buddha re- 
lated the story from the past, and at the enid, the lesson is de- 
duced from the story by Buddha. A regular Avadana, then, 
consists of a story of the present, a story of the past, and a 
moral. If the hero of the story of the past is the Bodhisattva, 
this kind of Avadana can also be called a ” Jataka.” 
There is a special kind of Avadanas, namely those in which the 
Buddha, instead of telling a story of the past, gives a prophecy 
of the future. Like the usual story of the past, this story of 
the future serves to explain the present Karman.*' There 
are also Avadanas in which both kinds of stories ure combined, 
and finally also such in which a Karman already shows its good 
or bad fruits in the present existence. 

All these kinds of Avadanas also occur sporadically in the 
Viniayapitaka and in the Sutrapitaka, but are mostly to be 
found in large collections, which were compiled either purely 


On J&takas in the Avad&na literature, see 8. JEA^ 1893, p. 804, 

^ and Xiea Avadanas Jatakas, JA 1884, s. &, t. IT, p, 382 

*) Hence the name Vyfikara^a, ** explanation,” for the prophetic Stories of 
■‘'the^atnre* 
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for the purpose of edification or with literary ambitions as 
well. 

The Avadana-Sataka, or “the hundred Avadanas,” 
is a work of the former category, presumably the oldest of these 
books. As it was already translated into Chinese in the first half 
of the 3rd century A.D., and on the other hand as the dlnSra 
is mentioned, we can, with a considerable degree of certainty, 
ascribe it to the 2nd century A.D.*’ The character of the narra- 
tives, and the fact that the Stories of the Present contain pass- 
ages from a Parinirvaua-Sutra and other Sutras of the Sanskrit 
Canon of the Sarvastivadins, are sufficient evidence that this 
work belongs to the Hinayana.®^ Though Buddha-worship 
plays a prominent part in the legends, there is no trace of the 
Bodhisattva cult and of Mahayanistic mythology. 

The AvadSna-Sataka consists of ten decades,^^ each of 
which deals with a certain subject. The first four decades 
contain narratives which are intended to show by which actions 
one can become a Buddha or a Pratyeka-Buddha.®’ All the 
narratives of the first decade and for the greater part also of 
the third decade, are of the nature of prophecies (Vyakarauas). 
The story is told of a pious deed by which a person, a Brahman, 
a princess, the son of an usurer, a rich merchant, a gar- 
dener, a king, a ferryman, a little girl, and so on, worships the 
Buddha ; a miracle usually takes place, and the Buddha pro- 


0 Edited by J. S. Speyer (Bibliotheca Buddhica III), St. Petersburg 1902.1909, 
Translated into French by L. Peer (AMd*., t. 18), Paris 1891. Peer had already previously 
translated and discussed separate sections of the work in a series of treatises 
(JA 1878-1884). 

®) Speyetf Vol, II, Preface, p. xv. Works in which the Roman denarius is 
mentioned as dlnSra, could not have originated before the 1st century A.D,, and were 
probably written later, see above, Vol. I, p. 404, note 2. 

*) Speyer^ 1. o,, p. xvi R., and ZDMd 53,1899, p. 120|ff. ; Oldenberg ZDMQ 52, 
p. 678. NGdW 1912, p. 168 ff. 

*) This division into Vargas (Pali Vagga) of ten pieces each, is very popular in 
the Pali texts, and therefore seems to be ancient Buddhist. 

t) Paooelmbttddba# see above, p. 146^ note J. 
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claims smilingly that this person will, ini a future age of the 
V7prl4, be a Buddha or .(in Book III) a Pratyeka-Buddha. On 
the other hand, the stories in the second and fourth decades 
are Jfttakas. The pious, virtuous and wonderful deeds are ex- 
plained by the fact that the hero of these narratives is hone 
other than the Buddha himself in one of his former births. 
Book V is a kind of Pretavastu, corresponding to the PSli 
Petavatthu. A saint, usually MaudgalySyana, looks around 
in the world of ghosts, and observes the sufferings of one of the 
(male or female) ghosts (Pretas). He asks the cause of his or 
her sufferings. The ghost refers him to the Buddha, who then 
relates the story of the “ black deed,” the refusal to give alms, 
the abuse of a saint, and so on, committed by that being in a 
former existence. Book VI relates stories of men and animals 
who, by means of some pious deed, are reborn as gods in 
heaven. The four last decades contain narratives which are to 
show which deeds qualify a person to become an Arhat. The 
Arhats of Book VII are all of the race of the Sakyas, those 
in Book VIII a re women, those in Book IX men of blameless 
conduct, and those in Book X men who formerly did bad deeds 
and suffered for them, and only then attained the stage of an 
Arhat by means of a pious deed'. 

. The tales in this collection are not only classified and com- 
piled on a definite plan, but they are also narrated after one 
stereotyped pattern. This conventionality goes so far that 
certain phrases and descriptions of situations occur again 
and again in exactly the same words. Thus every narra- “ 
tive begins with the following words ; 

" Buddha the Lord, honoured, highly esteemed, held in honour and 
praised by kings, ministers, rich people, citizens, mastCre of guilds, leaders 
of caravans, gods, NSgas, Yabeas, Asuras, Qarudas, Kihnarae ahd gr^t^ 

. I) Olioh&i of . (lanie kind, also oooar in Bengali poems, a' . Pinesk miiilidra 
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sndikeE, trorshipped by Devas^ NSgas, Yak;as, Asaras, Garu^as, Kianaraig 
and great snakes, Buddha the Lord, the famous, highly meritorious one, 
accompanied by a community of disciples, and receiving as alms all 
necessary clothing, food, bed and shelter, refreshments and medicaments, 
went to ....and sojourned in ” 

Every narrative, too, concludes with the words : " Thus 
spake the Lord, and with enraptured hearts the monks ap- 
plauded the words of the Lord.” When the moral of the story 
is summed up, it is always in the words 

“ So, O monks, the fruit of quite black deeds is quite black, that of 
quite white deeds quite white, that of mixed deeds is mixed. Therefore, 
O monks, give up the black and the mixed deeds, and take pleasure 
only in the quite white deeds ” 

In the same way, a pious man, a rich man, a powerful 
king, a happy marriage, the education of a young man, the 
Appearance of a former Buddha, and so on are always described 
in exactly the same words. That is, indeed, not only the case 
with a few short sentences, but even with long passages extend- 
ing over several printed pages. One of the longest stereotyped 
pieces is, for instance, the description of the smile with which 
the Buddha utters the prophecy that somebody will become a 
Buddha ; for, before the Buddha prophesies the future, he in- 
variably smiles. And when he smiles, blue, yellow, red and 
white rays burst forth from his mouth. Some of these rays 
descend to thd hells, the others ascend into the worlds of heaven, 
^d after they have travelled round the thousands and thou- 
sandis of worlds, they return again to the Buddha from behind, 
and disappear in some part of the Buddha’s body, which varies 
according to the subject of the prophecy. All this is very circum- 
stantially described ; and this circumstantiality and prolixity 
is oharacteristic of the method of narration of the AvadSna- 
Sataka ip general. Nevertheless, besides many commonplace 
and ; though al^^ edifying, stories, it also contains 

many valhable narfatives apd noteworthy variants from the 

■■ ;V. '■ '.'r 
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passages of Buddhist narrative literature familiar f rom other 
texts. Only a few examples can here be quoted in extracts, in 
order to give an idea of the character of the collection. 

No. 28. A poor girl anoints the feet of the Buddha with ointment made 
of sandalwood oil. In consequence of this, the whole town is filled with 
the perfume of sandalwood. The girl is delighted with this miracle, falls 
at the Buddha's feet, and prays that she may become a Pratyeka-Buddha 
in a future birth. Buddha smiles, and prophesies that she will one day 
be a Pratyeka-Buddha named Gandhamadana (^^Perfume-delighter ”). 

No. 34 is a version of the legend of King iSibi, who gives away all his 
possessions. But it is not enough for him to satisfy human beings, he also 
wants to do good to the small creatures. Therefore he cuts his skin with a 
knife, and stands there to let the stinging flies satisfy themselves with his 
blood. Sakra sees this from his heaven, and, in order to^put him to the 
test, appears before 6ibi in the form of a vulture, as though he were about 
to attack him. The king only looks at him with friendliness, and says ; 
‘^Take, my friend, whatever part of my body you require, I give it to you." 
Thereupon the god transforms himself into a Brahman and asks the king 
for both his eyes, Sibi says : Take, great Brahman, what you will, I will 
not hinder you." Then Sakra assumes his true form, and prophesies that 
Sibi will attain perfect enlightenment. 

No, 86 is the legend of Maitrakanyaka, a version of the Pali Jataka of 
Mittavindaka, But in this case the story takes quite a different turn from 
the Pali version, owing to the fact that the Bodbisattva is the hero. Here, 
too, he goes to hell as a punishment for having offended his mother, and a 
glowing iron wheel revolves on his head. But while he suffers the dread- 
ful torments, and it is foretold to him that he will have to bear the wheel 
for 66,000 years, until another shall come who has committed a similar 
sin, he feels pity for the creatures, and in order that nobody else shall have 
to suffer the same pains, he determines to bear the wheel on bis own head 
for all eternity. In consequence of this merciful thought, the wheel 
vanishes from his head.^) 

No. 64. At the suggestion of his wives. King Bimbisira has caused 
a Stupa to be erected in his harem over some hairs and nail-parings which 
the Buddha had given him. The women worshipped this with incense, 
lamps, flowers, etc. Cut when Ajataiatru murdered his father Bimbis§ra, 

above; 182, md Seheman, Yisioaelitfceratur, 69 ffi 
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and ascended the throne himself, he issued the strict command that no 
woman shall dare, on pain of death, to worship the Stupa. Silmatl, 
however, one of the women of the harem, takes no notice of this command, 
and places a garland of lamps around the Stupa. The enraged king kills 
her, she dies thinking of the Buddha, and is at once reborn in the heaven 
of the gods. 

No. 100. Whilst the heroes of all the other Avadanas are contempora- 
ries of the Buddha, the hero of this last story is a contemporary of King 
Asoka. The link with the time of Buddha is established by the initial 
mention of a report of the passing away of the Buddha.^) King A^oka 
lived a hundred years after the passing of the Buddha. A§oka had a son 
named Kunala, who was so handsome that the king believed there could 
not be his equal in the whole world. One day, however, he hears from 
some merchants from Gandhara, that a still handsomer young man exists. 
In their country, they say, there lives a youth named Sundara Beautiful 
who is not only of faultless beauty, but wherever he goes, a lotus pond and 
a garden arise. The astonished King Asoka sends messengers for Sundara, 
and convinces himself of this miracle. The king then asks what Karman 
has given the youth his advantages, and Upagapta,‘^l one of the elders, 
replies as follows ; At the time when the Buddha had just attained com- 
plete NirvSna, the present Sundara had been a poor farmer, who prepared a 
refreshing bath and food for Maha-Ka^yapa and his retinue of 500 monks 
when they went to the burial of the Lord and were bowed down with grief 
at the passing of the Master, and were quite exhausted by their long 
wanderings. He is now enjoying the fruit of that good deed. 

Many of the narratives of the Avadana-Sataka recur in 
other collections of Avadanas, and a few also in the Pali 
Apadanas.®^ 


*) This account is a passage from a Pariairvaija-Satra, and agrees fairly closely 
with the Pali Maha-Parinibb«»a-Siitta. Another passage on the Parinirvffi^a is the intro* 
Auction to No. 40. 

tXpagupta here takes over the rdle of the Buddha in the other Avadanas. 

*) Thus, for example, the legend of R&ltrapala (No. 90) which corresponds partly 
to the Ha(^hapftla*$utta of the Majjhimanikaya, and partly to the Rajj^hapftla-Apadana, 
See Mabel Bode in Melanges L^vi, p. 183 Frequently it is only the titles which 
are identical, luid the Apadana shows great variations. See Feer^ Avadaua (Jlataka, pp. 
240 f„ m t, 835, 840 t., 854 f., 860 f., 872 f., 489 f. 
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Kama-Sataka (“A bundled Karman stories”), is 
an old work which is very much like the Avadana-Sataka, and 
has a number of narratives in common with it, but unfortu- 
" nately it has only come down in a Tibetan translation. “ 

The DivySvadana (” The Heavenly AvadSnas ”),®’ is a 
later collection than the AvadSna-Sataka, but it also includes 
some very old texts. Though it begins with the MahSyEnistic 
benediction **Om, honour to all the exalted Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas,” and contains just a few obviously later additions 
in the spirit of the Mahay5na,®> as a whole it decidedly 
belongs to the HinaySna school. The Sanskrit Canon and 
single canonical texts such as Dirghagama, Udana, Sthavira- 
Gatha, and so on, are frequently quoted.*^ Some narratives 
begin and end exactly as in the Avadana-^ataka, and a number 
of the stereotyped phrases and descriptions so characteristic 
of this book, also recur literally in the DivySvadana. They 
are probably derived from the Vinayapitaka of the Mula- 


*) Feer^ 1. c., pp. xxix f., 442 ff. ; AMG,, t. V, 382 ff., 404. ff., and JA 1901, s, 9, 
t. XTII, pp. 63ff., 257 ff.,410ff. ; Speyer^ 1. o., p. xix f. Another Tibetan AvadSna 
book translated from the Sanskrit, but the Sanskrit original of which is no longer extant, 
is the narrative work Dsanglnn, well-known in universal literature, and translated into 
German with the title ** Der Weiae und der Tor ” by I. J. Schmidt (St. Petersburg 

1843). (On a Chinese version of this work, s. Takakusu in JEAS 1901, p. 447 ff.)« 

*») Edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge 1886. Long passages 

from it wore translated by Burnouf in his ** Introduction k I’hiatoire du Bouddhisme 

Indian, ’’ Pour tales have been translated into German by H, Zimmer, Kannan»ein 
bnddhistischer Legendenkranz, MQnchen 1925. Critioal notes on the text of the 
DivySvadana by L S. Speyer in WZKM 16. 1902, l03 ff., 840 ff. “ Studies in the 
Divyavadana” by James R. Ware in JAOS 48, 1928, 169 ff, The title of the work 
is not certain j it is only found in the colophons of some of the manu^ripts, BafendraWa 
Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit,, pp. 304 to 316, describes a manuscript entitled “pi^yiya- 
danamaia,“ which diverges greatly from onr edition. Also a Paris manuscript desdrijbed 
in the Edition, p. 663 ff., only partly agrees with onr Divyavadana, 

•) Thus Chapter 34 calls itself a “ mahayanaslitram*’ (Ed«, p, 483) And the 
vidya, i.e,,om ma^i padme httip, is mentioned in Chapt. 83 (Ed., p, 018 f gee^ 

^ See above, p, 283 f* and EPlfG 62, 1898, pp. 668,666 t* 668, 666. The 
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^rvSBtiyada school, from which, as S. L6vi has shown, more 
than pne^half of the stories is borrowed. 

The composition of the work is, in fact, very confused and 
disconnected. There is no sign of any principle of arrange- 
ment. The language and style, too, are by no means unified. 
Most of the legends are written in good, simple Sanskrit prose, 
only interrupted here and there by Gathas. In a few of the 
pieces, however, we also find the metres of ornate poetry and 
the genuine Kavya style with its long compound words.^’ 
The compiler thus seems to have simply taken over the 
passages literally out of other texts. As a matter of fact, 
almost all the stories in the Divyavadana have been traced to 
other works. In addition to the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya, 
the compiler of the DivyavadSna also made use of a “ Book of 
King Asoka,”®^ of the Samyuktagama (which is known by 
the Chinese translation Tsa A-han King), and of KumSralata’s 
KalpanSmapiditikl.^) It stands to reason that, when the 
DivyavadSna was compiled in this fashion, the various parts of 
the work belong to different periods. There are some passages 
which must certainly have been written prior to the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. However, the collection as a whole, could not have 
been in existence earlier than the 4th century A.D. ; for, not 


0 *‘Les ^Itoonts do formation du Divyavadana in T'oung Pao, s. II, Vol. VIII, 
1907. 106 ff. 

Oldenhetg in NGGW 1912.156 ff., has shown that, in the Divyavadftna, just as In 
the liahftvastu. there aro two distinct styles, an earlier canonical one, and a later 
style, 

*} It is not certain what the Sanskrit title of this work was. It was translated into 
Clilttese a« A-yu-waiig-oh*aan (approximately A§okaraj5vadana) by the Parthian Fa-k'in 
between 2St and 806, and in a shorter version as A.yn-wang-king (approximately ASokarSja- 
Sdtra) in the year 612 by a certain Sahghabhara or Saftghabhata. 

*) 1206 J. Przyliishi, La Ugende do Pemperenr Apoka (A9oka-Avadana) dans les 
t>ariBl928 (AliCP, Bibl. d’Btades, t. 31) ; Ed. Hubar in BBFBO 4, 1904, 709 ff.; 6, 
1906, 1 £1, and Ayad6na^taka II, PrefaoA p* xvi t A. Qawronfski^ Stadias about the 

San8htitt*]6n64^iai p. 49 fl,, thinks that in the Afioka cycle of the Divy. he is 

able to trace an aoqualntano with Afivaghofa’s epioa too. 
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only are Asoka’s successors, the kings of the Sunga dynasty 
down to Pusyamitra (about 178 B*0.) mentioned in this work, 
but the dinara occurs several times, and this brings us at least 
to the first century A.D. and probably nearer to 400 A.D*^^ 
and lastly, some time must have elapsed after Kumaralata, 
who lived a considerable time after Kaniska,^^ for a compiler 
to make such extensive use of his Kalpanama^ditika. 

However, it is valuable to know that precisely one of the 
most interesting legends in the Divyavadana, the Sardula- 
karnavadana,^^ was translated into Chinese in 266 A.D* The 
substance of this Avadana, remarkable in several ways, is as 
follows : — 

When the Master was sojourning in ^ravastl, Ananda was in the habit 
of going daily to the town to beg for food. One day when he was return- 
ing from the town, he was thirsty, and saw a Can^ala girl, named Prakrti, 
fetching water from the well. Sister/’ he said to her, give me some 
water to drink.^' Thereupon Prakrti replied : I am a Cancjala girl, 
honourable Ananda/^ Sister,'^ said Ananda, “ I did not enquire about your 
family and your caste, but if you have water left, give me some, I want to 
drink.’’ Then the girl gave him a drink, and fell deeply in love with 
the saint. She declares to her mother that she will surely die if she cannot 
get Ananda as her husband* Then her mother, who is a great sorceress, 
prepares a potent love-charm, and bewitches Ananda by means of 
mantras. The spell is successful, and Ananda comes to the house of the 
Gan<Jalas, where the delighted Prakrti has already prepared the couch. 
But at the moment of the greatest danger, Ananda bursts into tears, and 


Seo above, Vol. I, p. 464, note 2. 

*) See above, p. 269. 

*) Edition, p. 611 ff, See also Baj. Mttra, Nep. Badrlh. Lit., p. 226 £P. 

*) The resemblance to St. John IV, 7 ff. (Jesus and the woman of Samaria) is 
certainly striking, but the whole of the rest of the story is so very difteront in the Uospel, 
tjiat we can scarcely assume any connection between the two. 

*) She does this in the same way as such magical rites were performed accordinjf 
ttO the Kaufiika-Satra of the Atharvaveda (see above, Vol. I, p. 280) from time ittimemorialij^^ 
and as ibey are familiar to witchcraft among all nations. See WinternUz in WSSXM 26/ 
1916 , 248 #. 
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in bis dire need prays to the Buddha. Buddha comes to his aid with hia 
mantras ; and Buddha’s mantras render those of the sorceress powerless, 
Ananda leaves the Candala house, and returns to his monastery. The 
great sorceress explains to her unhappy daughter that the spells of Gautama 
are stronger than hers. But Prakrti, the CaudSla girl, was not cured of 
her love. She went into the town and now followed Ananda daily when 
he went on his begging rounds. Again Ananda, in his distress, appealed to 

the Master for help. Buddha sends for Prakrti, and appears to agree to 

her desire of marrying Ananda, but with great delicacy, he is able to induce 
her to take the vow of chastity, and become a nun. She not only has her 
hair cut off and assumes the garb of a nun, but she also enters into the 
complete understanding of the four noble truths, and entirely comprehends 
the religion of the Buddha. 

Now when the Brahmans, warriors and citizens of SrSvastl heard that 
Buddha had ordained a Candala girl as a nun, they were very angry j they 
reported the matter to King Prasenajit, and the king immediately went to 
the Master in order to complain of this procedure. Many Brahmans, 
warriors and citizens of SravastI were also assembled there. Then the 
Buddha told the story of Trisahku, the CandSla chief, who wished to marry 
his very learned son ^Srdulakarna to the daughter of the proud Brahman 
Pufkarasirin. The Brahman rejects him with scorn. Now a most interest- 
ing dialogue is developed, in which TriSanku severely criticises the caste 
system and the Brahmanical ethical teachings. He points out to him that 
such differences as exist among the different kinds of animals and plants, 
cannot be shown among the castes. Moreover, according to the theory of 
the transmigration of souls and of Karman, there cannot be any castes, as 
everyone is reborn according to his actions, and so on. Finally Pu§kara- 
sSrin is convinced of the learning of Trisahku, whereupon he consents to 
the marriage. Now the Brahman’s daughter was none other than Prakpti, 
the Camjala girl, in a former birth. The Buddha himself was at that time 
Trifiafiku and SSrdQlakarna was Ananda.*) 


‘) Biohard iyffj/nef became acquainted with this legend by means of Burnouf's trans- 

lation (Introduction, p. 205 fif.) and based tho outline of his Sieger** upon it, Cf> the 
in, Bichard Wagner, Nachgelassene Sohriften und Diohtungen, Leipzig, 1896, p. 161 f. 
keen Wagner was to put 5.nanda and Prakrti on the stage, is shown b 7 his letters to 
ki^atilde W6S$ndonk (2lBt edit., Berlin, 1904, p. 59 ff., 98, 19? and 242). 4s is well known, 
tb^ '* Sieger ” finally beeame ** Parsifal.** 
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Chapters XXTI to XXIX should certainly be counted 
among the oldest portions of the DivySvadana : they contain 
a cycle of legends centring around the person of the great 
king Asoka, and are based upon an ancient “ Book of King 
Asoka.” This book probably originated in Mathura, between 
160 and 60 B. 0.,^* but is no longer extant in its original 
form. We only know it from two different Chinese versions.®^ 
The Divyavadana did not only draw on the “ Book of King 
Asoka,” which was already augmented at that time, but it 
also made use of the Kalpanamanditika.®^ These legends 
scarcely contain anything of much historical value •*'> but 
they are all the more valuable from the purely literary 
standpoint. Above all, we find here the exceedingly dramatic 
legend of Upagupta and Mara. It is an extremely bold idea 
to allow Mara, the evil one, the tempter, to be converted by a 
Buddhist monk. The idea is still bolder when the saint 
tJpagupta, who longs to see, face to face, the Buddha who had 
entered Nirvana a hundred years before, beseeches Mara, whom 
he had converted, to appear in the guise of the Buddha, and 
when Mara does indeed, like a skilful actor, represent Buddha 
in so life-like a manner, that the saint sinks down before him 
in prayer. The whole of this story is so dramatic that we 
might believe it to be simply a Buddhist drama retold here. 
This passage is taken almost word for word from KumsLra- 
l&ta’s Kalpanamaiiditika, and in language, style and metre, it 


‘) I.C., pp. 13 92 f., 166. 

See above, p, 285, note 3* , - ^ 

*) For a detailed treatment of the mutual relationship of the , JKalpaniinai^^^^ 
■liJvyavadatta, A^yn.wang.oVnau and A-yu-wang-king, s. H. Lilders, Bruchstaoke der JCal* 
pApSma^di^ikk des . 

: *) XJahu there is a historioel nuoleue tinderlying the perteontiona of 

; in pity., p, 487, end the perseoutiona of Buddhiat monka nnSw #nayetttit*fc 

gentidned on pi 483 f. Davids, JPT8 1890, p. Se f. m 
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is one of the best pifoduotiona of ornate poetry.*^ One of the 
most beautifttUegends in the ASoka cycle is the touching 
story of EunSla, the son of A§oka, whose lovely eyes are poked 
out at the instigation of his wicked stepmother, without his 
feeling one moment’s anger or hatred towards her who has 
done him so much injury The Divyavadana has many 
legends in common with the Pali Canon. Thus Chapter 
XVlI contains a passage from a Mah5-Parinirv5na-8atra.*’ 
Chapter III relates of the advent of the future Buddha 
Maitreya, combined with the legend of King Prapada/^ In 
this it partly coincides with Dighanikaya 26. The story of 
Purpa, who goes as an apostle to the savage and violent 
Srocaparantakas, determined to accept it with equanimity and 
gentleness if they despise him, strike him, or even want to 
kill him, corresponds to a familiar Pali Sutta.®’ The story of 
the young son of a merchant, who gradually acquires enor- 
mous riches all on account of his having sold a dead mouse, 
corresponds to Jataka No. 4.®^ The .\vadana of Bupavatl is 


DivyttTAdftna Ed., pp, 856-364, transl. by Windisch, Mar* und Buddha, p. 161 

Cf, Ed. Huh$r^ A 9 vagho 9 a, Sdtr&laipkara traduiten Fran^aia, p. 263 and BEFEO 4, 1904, 
p. 709 6!. lAders^ l.c., 77 ft. A P&li for|a of this legend, quite inartistic and undramatio, 
has been published by 0. DuroiselU (BEFEO 4, 1904, p. 414 ff.) from the Burmese work 
LokapafiflattL It is curious that the monastery in which XJpagupta, who later became 
Ai^oka’s teacher, liyes, is endowed by the brothers Na(a (** actor”) and Bha(a (** soldier ”), 
and is therefore called Natabha^ika. (T’oung Pao 1907, p. 120) is not wrong in 
calling ihe A4ok&yad4na a kind of Mfthfttmya of the Na^abha^ika monastery of Mathurft. 

*) 0iyy4yadana, p. 406 fl. ; rendered in extracts by Oldenburg ^ Buddha, p. 348 ff., and 
E. Hurdv, A46ka* -g, 65 E. 

‘) 0iyy,, pp. 200 S., 706; s. WindUeh^ Mftra und Buddha, pp, 36 flf., 43 ff. ; Olden- 

^) ;lDiyy,, p; 56 E. ; S. E. Xsumann^ pp. 4, 173 if. and E« Ah^gg, 

Der KessiS«^laabe in Indian nnd liran, 1938, p. 153 ff. 

•j( p, $6 de lia ValUe Pctissin, Bonddhisme, Paris, 1909, p. 275 if sees in 

i»ype of the Habftyftnist Bodhi^ttra. However, both in t^e Divy. sind the Pftli 
Sa^yuttanikgya 86, 88 (ITi p. 60 B.) and the Hajjhimanikftya 1^ (III, 267 ff.) the 
streiM is la^ on the mildness and equanimity which ohairaoterise the perfect saint, 
the therefore it 

p. 498 ff/ A ooUnterpai^ to the stoi^ of Hick Whittington and his oat. 
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TO wnlTi iaoeiit of tli 0 legonds of the tTaitftk&iiiSlS s BiUpavatl outs 
off hOlr breasts in order to nourish with her flesh and blood, 
a woman Who is near starvation and is about to devour 
her child. We see in her the Mahayftna ideal of a Bodhi- 
sattva when, in reply to an enquiry for the motive of her 
action, she answers : 

“ As true as it is that I sacrificed my breasts for the child's sake, not 
for sovereignty, not for enjoyments, not in order to attain heaven, not to 
become an Indra, not in order to rule a kingdom as a ruler, but for no 
other reason than to attain the highest perfect enlightenment, that I may 

the untamed, liberate the unliberated, comfort the uncomforted, and 
Ipad the unredeemed to the perfect NirvSna, — as true as this is, may my 
female sex vanish, and may I become a man 1 ” Scarcely had she uttered 
this, than she was transformed into a Prince Rupavata, who later became 
king and reigned for sixty years. Reborn as a Brahmin, he sacrifices 
himself for a tigress. 

Chapter XXXVIII, which contains an ornate version of 
the Maitrakanyaka AvadSna after the Avadana- Pataka (No. 
36), is related in the same KSvya style as the Jatakam5la.*> 
It is in passages like this, that the Divyavadana resembles 
the Avadanamal&s. 

Poetical versions of Avadanas, partly selected systemati- 
cally from the Avadana-Sataka, partly taken from other 
sources, are the KalpadrumavadanamalS (“ Wishing Tree 
Avadana Garland,” i.e., a garland of Avadanas which grant 
all wishes), the B/atnavadanamala (” Jewel Avadana Gar- 
laud ”)* and the Aiokavadanamala (“ Avadana Garland of 
King ASoka ”).®> The Kalpadrumavadanamala begins with 


' ^ i) 0/, jatakamaUfc I, above p, 274 ft. In the Chinese Tripiljafca, BQpavatX ig pondered 
||jj3r ** Bflvervwhite/’ see S. Beal in Ind, Ant 9» 1880, 146 ff. 

Pivy.i p. 086 ff, Ch Speyer, Avadana-Satftka, Id, II, p. xii, and above, p. 2^2. 

*) Of, Feer, ho., p. xaiii ft. Speyer, 1. c., pp. xii ff„ xti ft., Baj. MUra, 
I7ep* Bttddli. Lit, pp. 6 ft. 1 197 ft*, 293 ft* 1 0* Bendall, Oataloguoi p. 110 ft^^ eud Ffeyiueltf, 
l o4 p, i, legend from the EatnftvadftnamllA is translated by Wi^end^ Lal^W^ 

Bnddhist Teit Sooietyi 1894, Part 8. 
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a version ol the last narrative of the AvadSna-Sataka. And 
as the Sthavira Upagupta*^ appears in conversation with 
King Asoka, so all the legends in the AvadanamSlas are 
inserted into the framework of a dialogue between Asoka and 
TJpagupta. The first part of the AsokavadanamSlS contains 
legends of ASoka himself ; after these follow instructions in 
the form of stories which Upagupta relates to Asoka. All 
the three collections differ from the Avadana-Sataka, not only 
because they are written entirely in epic slokas, but 
especially because they decidedly belong to the MahaySna, 
and recall the Puratjias both in style and language. They 
possibly belong to the period in which the sectarian Pura^as 
came into being. 

Another book, which has drawn liberally on the Avadana- 
Sataka, is the Dvavimsatyavadana (“The Avadanas in 22 
sections “). Here too, Upagupta appears in conversation 
with Asoka, but both of these soon give place to Sakyamuni 
and Maitreya. In this case, however, the legends are told in 
prose (with verses interspersed) and divided into sections 
according to the moral they teach (“ meritorious actions,” 

“ hearing of the sermon,” “ generosity ” and so on).*' 

The Bhadrakalpavadana (“ Avadanas from the good age 
of the world ”) is a collection of 34 legends, which Upagupta 
relates to Asoka. Like the Avadanamalas, it is entirely in 


Upagtipta is another name of Tiasa Mo^galipntta» the teacher of AiSoka (see 
above, p, 6, c/. A, Waddelh JASB proceedings 1899, p. 70 ff.), 

*) About the 6th century A.D* and later. According to Speyer ^ 1. c., p. xxxri 
vrho places them between 400 and 1000 A. D,, they used the Jfttakamftlft. The Af alia. 
iUakmdld (or B|hajj«takamftl«) excerpted by E. Lang (JA 1912, s, 10, t. XIX, p. 620 fE., 
8* Livi in Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, 162 ff.) also appears to belong 
tb the Avad&nam&l&s. 

*) Peer, h o., pp. xix f., xxvii ; Bendail, Catalogue, p. 36. A specimen of ii^ 
translated by F^r (AMG t. 6, 1888, p. 644 ff,). See also B&j. Mitra, Kep* Buddh. Lit., p. 85 
ft. The language of the DvIviiliSatyayadana is a popular Sanskrit, a. B. L. Turner in 
JBAS 1918, 889 f. 
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in plan and contents it is said to resemble 
0^ the Vinayapitaka to some extent, V 

tn the same Vay as, in the sectarian Purana®i theire are 
large sections and entire works (Mshstmyas) consisting of 
legends which were invented to explain the origin of some 
feasts or rites (Vratas), so there are also similar Buddhist 
texts. A collection of such legends is the Yratavadanam&lS, 
Garland of Avad&nas on (the origin of) festivals or rites,” 
which has only the framework of the dialogue between 
Upagupta and Asoka in common with the previously men- 
tioned AvadSna collections,^^ 

The TicitrakarnlkSvadana is a collection with the most 
varied contents, containing 32 narratives, a few of which 
come from Avadana-^ataka, and others belong to the type of 
the YratavadSnas. The language, too, is as varied as the 
contents, now a barbaric Sanskrit, again good Sanskrit 
verses, and sometimes even Pali. 

All these works are so far accessible only in a few 
manuscripts. Others are known only through the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations.*^ Not only books of Avadanas, 
but many single Avadanas cf considerable length, however, 
have come down in manuscripts as well as in Chinese and 
Tibetan translations. An instance is the Sumagadhavadana, 


*) Bmdatl, Catalogti©, p. 88 ff, j Pser, 1. o., p. xxix; B®j. Miira, 1» c., p. 4$ £f*| 
Spfiytfr, 1. c., p. xxxYi, According to d* Oldenburg ^ who has tranulatod the 84fcli talo, 

tt vnwionof Jitakam&lS 81 (J&taka No. 637) (JEAS 1898, p* 331 C>, I'i i« lato , 
l^exnendra^^ ■ ! 

n EftJ. Mitfa, 1. o., pp. 102 ff, 22 231, 275 ft. Other texts ol thh Aame kihd r 

IN Xhidi pp« 229 1>, 2321;, 266 ft., 269 ft., 280 ft., L. Peer, BuTarQav^ar^a-Ayadftxiam et Tratft- 
XXl, Eoh|l 0 , 1899, 1, p. 10 ft. These are ohYionsly 

^ ^ ^ \ ' ■ ■■■■ ■ . ' ' ■ 

: >) Ha^ Peer,!, o„ p. xxx f.) are the Oodtes et 

AptXogaM Indiens by Stantslai JuUen, Paris, 1860^ Itransl into Cbrialian Aa SehniiHt 
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the legends of SumSgadhft, the daughter of the merchant 
AnSthapi^^Ada, who alienates her husband froni the Jain 
monks, and, by a miracle,^ converts the whole town to the 
religion of the Buddha. In a former existence she had been 
the daughter of King Krkin, famous for his ten marvellous 
dreaniiS.^^ 

Lastly, mention must here be made of the extensive 
AvadSna book of the Kashmirian poet K^emendra, the 
AvadSna-KAlpalata,*^ which was completed in 1052 A.D., 
and which is held in great esteem especially in Tibet.®^ 
Kftemeudra is a prolific writer and a verse-maker of astonish- 
ing fertility. We shall meet with him again in other places, 
for his activity was most versatile. Yet he is distin- 
guishod not so much by genius and taste, but by an iron 
determination. The huge collection of legends, too, in which 
K§emendra has recast the Buddhist Avadanas in the style of 
ornate court poetry, contains more edifying stories than 
skilfully and tastefully narrated ones. The Buddhist 
tendency to self-sacrifice is here brought to a climax with 
such subtlety, the doctrine of Karman is applied so clumsily, 
and the moral is pointed in such an exaggerated manner, 
that the story often achieves the reverse of the desired 
result. The collection consists of 107 legends, to which 
Somendra, K^emendra’s son, has added not only an Intro- 
duction but also a 108th narrative (Jimatav&hana-Ava- 


TheAe breams beloBgt univeirsal literature, €f, J^taka No. 77, 8. d^Olden* 
in JAE0 1898, ^99 Q,, atinDsuru-Matsu Tokiwai, Stadlen zum SumagadhivadSna^ 

Diaa. tTniteraitit Strasaburg 1898 ; Rkj, Mitra, 1. p, 237. In Talomitra’s Abbi- 
dbarmalcblay 7 |kb 7 & the same Ayadkna is quoted ** from a Vinaya text. ** 

*) *Pb0 teit> with the Tibetan transl.^ is published in Bibb Ind,, Oalotittk) 1888 ff, by 
Barat Obandrii and Hari Mohan VidydbhU^iv^, A number of legends are translated in 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society^ Vols. I*y, 18934697^, C/. also B&j. Mitra, 1. o., 

/! .*) -Scnia Tibetan soholarsi howerer,, do uot recommend this work; seeing that it 

widttea bv a laT:Maa I tor bemeniilra 
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dRna).*' The legends are mostly known already from the 
older Avad&na books and also from other sources.** 


The Mahetyana-SUtras. 

The whole of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature discussed 
so far, belongs to the borderland which forms the transition 
between Hinayana and MahSyRna Buddhism, We shall now 
turn to those works which belong entirely to the MahSyRna. 

The MahayRna does not possess a canon of its own, and 
cannot possess one, for the simple reason that the MahRyRna 
does not represent one unified sect. There is, indeed, an 
account of a council which is supposed to have assembled 
under King Kanifka, but it is doubtful whether any canon 
was established at all at this council, and if so, in which 
language and by which sect.** It is true that a Chinese text 
translated by Hsfian-Tsang ^* makes mention of a “ Bodhi- 
sattvapi^aka ” consisting of a long list of MahRyRna texts, 
a Yinayapitaka and an Abhidharmapitaka, and the same 
text enumerates a lengthy list of Mahayana-Sutras. How- 


Bomendra is an eyen worse poet than his father. In addition to the 
kath&mafijarl, IX. 18-1221, he also made use of Har 9 a *8 drama NggSuanda. See F. D. K. 
Boseh, de legende van Jimdtayghana in de Sanskrit- Lit teratunr, Leiden, 1916, p 115 ft. 

*) Thus the Padm&vatl-Avad&na (No. 68) corresponds to the stories, familiar from 
the Pftli commentaries, of Padm&vatl, under whose feet lotus blossoms spring forth, and 
the BkafirAgft-Avadftna (No. 66) corresponds to the l^yair&gu legend which is so well 
Itnown to us. Both are to be found also in the Mah&yastu, and lAders (N(^GW 1901, 
p. 2&) shows that Xffemendra recast the ^fyair^ga-legend on the model of tho Mahftrastu. 
The AyadAna of K^emendra has been rendered in Gq|pnan Terse by Hermann Pranck^ 
(Ekasringa Prinz Einhom, Leipzig, 1901). 

The object of the alleged council of Kanifka was not to establish a Canon, but 
to oplleot explanations (commentaries). According to I. Takahueu (JBAS 1906, 414 f.) 
this council dealt with the HInay&na, and not the Mah&y&na. 

*) Bee 8* Livi and Ed. Ohavannes in JA 1916, s. U, t, VIII, p. 6 £f. The Buddhist 
diotionary Mahft^Yytttpatti (Bibl, Buddh. XIII) 66, mentions 106 separate Hah&ygna texts, 
No. ti of which is a ** BodhiiattTa-PItaka,” This is also quoted in the Sik{ift«Samuccay4, 
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ever, as the text goes on to say that there are hundreds of 
myriads of similar Mahayana-Stitras,” we are scarcely justified 
in regarding this as an attempt at a classification of ** the 
Mahayana Canon.” The so-called “ nine Dharmas ” are not 
the canon of any sect, but a series of books which were com- 
piled at different times and belonged to different sects, but 
which, at the present day, are all held in great honour in 
Nepal. The titles of these nine books are : Astasahasrika' 
Prajna-Paramita, Saddharma-Pundarlka, Lalita-Vistara,! 
Lafikavatara or Saddharma-Lankavatara, Suvarua-Prabhasa, 
Gandavyuha, Tathagataguhyaka or Tathagatagu^ajfiana, 
Samadhiraja and Dasabhamisvara.*' All these works are 
also called “ Vaipulya-Sutras.” 

The most important Mahayana-Sutra, and certainly the 
one which stands foremost as a work of literature, is the 
Saddharma-Punda>rlka, “ the Lotus of the Good Religion.”*-’ 
He who wishes to become acquainted with MahaySna 
Buddhism, with all its characteristic peculiarities, with all its 
advantages and defects, should read this SQtra. There is not 
much of the man ^akyamuni left in this work.*> The 
Budhha now is actually nothing less than a god above all 
gods, an infinitely exalted being, who has lived since count- 


**Dharma’' is here probably only an abbreviation of ** Dhanna-Paryftya ” 
(religious texts). In Nepal a regular divine service is consecrated to these nine books 
(ffodffson, Essays, p. 13), a bibliolatry which is characteristic of the Buddhism of Nepal, 
and is also very conspicuous in the texts themselves. 

•) Hodgson^ l.c,} Burnout, Introduction, pp. 29 ff., 60 f. 5 if srn, Der Buddhismus, 
II, 608 ff. ^ 

*) Edited by U. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, Bibliotheca Buddhica X, St. Peters* 
bourg, 1008 ff. Transl. into French (** Le Lotus de la bonne Loi ’*) by E. Burnout, Paris, 
1862, into English by H. Korn in SBB, Vol. 21, 1884. The title is explained in the following 
manner by AiMsaki (Buddhist Art in its Eolations to Buddhist Ideals, 11914, p. 16 f.) t 
The lotus is a symbol of purity and perfection because it grows out of mud but is not 
defiled, <-<-*jaBt as Buddha is born into the world but lires above the world; and because its 
fruits said to be ripe when the flower blooms,— Just as the truth preached by Buddha 
blisrs ^linediately the fruit of enlightenment.^’ 

n in EBE 17/ p. BdOi La Fotlds Pouisin in EBE VXXI, 146 f. 
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; f^ %%$ past, and will live for ever. J am i^e 

father of the world,” he says of himself (XV, Qdtha 21), 
this self-existent (SvayambhQ), the physician and protector of 
a|l or^tares, and it is only because I know how perverse and 
deluded the fools are, that I, who have never c^sed to exist, 
pretend to have passed away.” Thus it is only out of pity 
for the beings, out of consideration for the weakness of the 
human understanding, that he pretends to have entered 
Nirvana. Hs is like that physician with many sons who 
were oboe attacked by a severe illness during their father’s 
absenoe. The physician returns and prepares medicines for 
them* Only a few of his sons however, take them, the others 
reject them. In order to persuade these also to take the 
medicines, he goes to distant parts, and gives out that he is 
dead. The children, who now feel deserted, take the pres- 
cribed medicines, and recover their health. Buddha has 
recourse to a similar artifice when he apparently enters 
Nirvapa, but yet returns again and again in order to 
preach.^) It is his preaching which forms the link between 
him and the human beings. The Buddha of the ** Lotus” 
I does not, however, preach like the Buddha of the Pali Suttas, 
1 who wanders from place to place as a mendicant monk, in 
I order to proclaim his doctrine ; on the contrary, he sits on the 
Qydhraktlta hill in a large assembly of monks and nuns, and 
iU the midst of a still larger host of thousands of Buddhas 
att4 Bodhisattvas, gods and demi*gods ; and when he is . about 
^ down the great rain of the religion, to sound the 

great drum of the religion, to raise the great banner of ^e 
;,v r^^ light the great torch of the.#6ligion, ■ to 

v ^i^eat shell trumpet of the religion, to beat the gireak ^ 

of^^^^ t^^ religion^” a ray of light bursts forth fr& the 


80 * tt. ■ . 



ii^r b«|fcWfien^ h this ray of light illuminates 

eighteen thousand “ Buddha-lands ” with all the Buddhas and 
all thO beings in them, and permits the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
to see wonderful visions; for the Buddha of the “Lotus “ is 
also a powerful magician, who loves to work upon the senses 
of his audience by means of splendid phantasmagorias. 

The doctrine of this Buddha differs just as greatly from 
that of the HlnayS>na, as his personality differs from that of 
the Buddha of the old texts. Though it is true that he, too, 
desires to lead the beings to the “ Buddha knowledge,” to 
enlightenment, he gives them a single “ vehicle,” the “ Buddha 
vehicle,” which carries them to their goal. Everyone who 
has merely heard the Buddha’s preaching, who has performed 
any kind of meritorious actions, who has led a moral life, 
can become a Buddha. Moreover, even those who worship 
relics, erect Sthpas, construct any kind of images of Buddha, 
whether jewelled, marble or wooden statues or frescoes, even 
children who in play make StQpas of sand, or scribble figures 
of Buddha on the wall, those who offer flowers or perfumes at 
Stupas or make music before them, even those who only by 
chance, have on some occasion thought of the Buddha With 
the thought “ honour to the Buddha,” — all these will attain 
to the highest enlightenment.^^ It is only in appearance that 
there are three “ vehicles,” namely that of the disciples, that 
of the Pratyeka- Buddhas, and that of the Bodhisattvas, by 
means of which Nirvana can be attained. In reality it is 
only by the naercy of the Buddha that all of them alike 
attain to enlightenment and become Buddhas. This is 
illull^^ed by one of those beautiful parables which are not 

rhre in the 

Ip S taiDfid old hopse lives a father with his ehildren, Suddenly the 
house i| pD fire, The is tcoabled about his ohildren. It is true that 

n, OlUiSs SI ff'i 7* It., SB! 21, p. itV ft 
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he IS strongi end could tehe the little ones in his srins end esoejie frotn the 
house with them. But the house has only one door. The childreQi 
unconscious of the danger, run about in merry play, and do not pay 
heed to his cry of warning. It is to be feared that he and his children will 
all perish in the fire. Then a good plan occurs to him. Children love 
playthings. lie calls out to them that he has all sorts of beautiful toys for 
them, little bullock-earts, little goat-carts, little antelope-carts, in front 
of the house. No sooner do the children hear these words, than they all 
rush out of the door and are saved. Now they ask their father for the 
promised little carts of three kinds. However, the father is a rich 
man, and gives them splendid, beautifully decorated bullock-carts 
instead. The children are merry and happy. Who will accuse the father 
of deception, because he promised the children three kinds of inferior 
carts, and only gave them the carts of the one, most splendid kind ? Even 
so does the Buddha deal with men : by the promise of the three 
“vehicles” he lures them away from the burning, ruined house of this 
world, be rescues them, and gives them the one “ vehicle,” the most pre- 
cious of all, the “Buddha vehicle.”^) 

Again, in the parable of the ** prodigal son,” the Buddha 
is represented as the good, wealthy father, who means well 
towards his sons, the human beings : 

A rich man has an only son, who roams about in foreign lands for 
fifty years. While the father grows richer and richer, and has become a 
great man, the son lives in foreign parts, poor and in reduced circumstan- 
ces. As a beggar he at last returns to his home, where his father has 
been yearning for him all the time. The beggar comes to the house of 
hk father, whom, however, he does not recognise in the great man, who, 
like a king, surrounded by a great retinue, sits before his mansion. When 
he sees the pomp and splendour, he flees for fear that he, the ragged 
beggar, might be ill-treated. His father, however, recognised him at once, 
and sends out servants to bring the beggar in. Trembling and shaking 
with fear, he is dragged in, and he falls unconscious. Theja his lather 
commands that he shall be released; Gladly the beggar 
Ices to the poor quarter of the town. Now the rich a 

; plliin urhereby he may win the confidence of his son. He sends workmen 

») biis^. lii, hBa ei. p. 
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to hire him for the bumblest; work m his hoase ; he sometimes ohats 
with him and gradoally becomes intimate with him. In this way twenty 
years pass, without the father’s making himself known. ^ Not until the 
hour of his death does he cause all his relatives to assemble, and announce 
that the beggar, who has now become a trusted servant, is his own son ,* 
and he makes him the heir to all his wealth. The rich man is Buddha ; 
the son who was lost and is found again, represents the human beings, 
whom Buddha, as the wise father, gradually draws to himself, and finally 
appoints as his fortunate heirs. 

The Buddha is also compared to a physician, as often as 
to a loving father. There is an especially detailed parable, in 
which the human beings are compared to persons born blind, 
whose eyes are opened by Buddha, the great physician.*’ 
The fact that the Buddha knows no partiality, but is an 
equally good father and physician to all, is shown by two 
beautiful similes : Even as a mighty rain-cloud gathers, and 
waters and refreshes by its moisture all the grasses, herbs and 
trees, even as the latter absorb the moisture of the earth and 
blossom forth in renewed vigour, so the Buddha appears in the 
world and refreshes all creatures, bringing them blessed repose. 
Again, even as the sun and the moon send down their rays 
equally over all the world, on the good and the bad, on the 
high and the lowly, so the preaching of the Buddha is for all 
the world alike.®’ 

All these similes and parables would be still more beauti* 
ful, if they were not spun out to such length and with such 
verbosity, that the pointedness of the simijU) suffered from it. 
This Verbosity is very characteristic of the whole work. It is a 
veritablo whirl of words with which the reader is stunned ; 


lY, Of, Lt(i,V<iU4$ Paussint Bouddhism^, p. 3)17 .ft. The 

** eon** in the Gospel of St. Luke, 15 has each a very diSerent 

^denpy, that I do hot believe that there is any oonneotion between the two. Of, Garbs, 
Indieh nnd Ohrietenttim. p. 46 and Qarlo Pttini in G8AI 27, 1915, 129 
•) Ohei^t, SBB 2^ 
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and the idea is often drowned in the flood of words.^ - ^ 
Ttumhers are, however, still more immoderate and extravagant 
than the words. For instance, there was a Buddha whb lited 
forty hundred thousand myriads of tens of millions of ages of 
the world, as many as there are grains of sand in the river 
Ganges, and after he had attained to complete Nirvaaa, his 
true religion still lasted hundreds of thousands of myriads of 
tens of millions of ages of the world, as many as there are tiny 
specks of dust in the whole of India, and a copy of the true 
religion after that, still lasted hundreds of thousands of 
myriads of tens of millions of ages of the world, as many as 
there are tiny specks of dust in the four continents,” and there 
arose consecutively in the world “ twenty hundred thousand 
myriads of tens of millions” of similar Buddhas. The 
Buddha is glorified in the most extravagant manner, immode* 
rate both in words and in numbers, especially in the splendid 
phantasmagoria of Chapter XIV, where, by the magic power 
of the Buddha, the earth opens and there suddenly appear 
from all sides many hundreds of thousands of myriads of tens 
of thousands of Bodhisattvas, each with a retinue as ntinierous 
as the sand of sixty Ganges rivers. While these countless 
Bodhisattvas pay homage to the Buddha, fifty ages of the 
world pass, during which great silence prevails, but which, 
by the magic power of the Lord, seem but a single afternoon. 
The Buddha tells the astonished Maitreya that all these 
countless Bodhisattvas were his pupils. The glorifiOation of 
the text itself is equally immoderate and extravagfuat j ; for, 
straUge asit is, the text refers at every turn to ^Buddha’s 
preaching and expounding of the text, and to its pfbp^tion 
by the preachers. Thus (in Chapter XI) Sakyamuni ft 
Irdbiethil Stapa to appear in mi^^ and from the interior 
i^ps pi^a sounds the voice of a Buddha, who had died 

bji»ii^. XIX. p. are u sax si, p. m. 



myriads Of ages previously ; “ Excellent, excellent, Lord Sakya- 
muni, idle religious discourse called * Lotus of the Good Eeli* 
gion ’ has been well expounded by thee. Yes, so it is, so it is, 
Lord Buddha (Sugata) The same chapter relates: The 
Bodhisattva Mafijuirl proclaimed the “ Lotus of the Good 
Religion ” in the kingdom of the Nagas at the bottom of the 
ocean, and the youthful daughter of the Naga king heard the 
sermon, aud understood all the doctrines. As a result she 
attains to enlightenment and changes her sex on the spot,^^ 
The merit of the preacher of the “ Lotus ” and of the faith- 
ful hearing of this sermon is praised again and again. Thus 
it is said in Chapter XXII : 

'< The religions discourse called ‘ Lotus of the Good Religion^ is like a 
tank for the thirsty, like a fire for those who suffer from cold, like a gar- 
ment for the naked, like the caravan leader for the merchants^ like a 
mother for her children, like a boat for those who ferry over... like a torch 
for the dispelling of darkness.^’ Whoever writes down this book, or 
causes it to be written down, acquires endless merit. A female being who 
hears it, has lived as a female for the last time. He who, at the hearing of 
the sermon of the Lotus ” expresses his acclamation, will always exhale 
from his mouth sweet breath as from a lotus, and sandal-perfume will 
emanate from his limbs. 

All these extravagances, and in particular all these 
glorifications of the texts in the texts themselves, are just as 
characteristic of all the Mahayana-Satras as they 
are of the PurSaas. In fact, it is the spirit of the 'TurSuas of 


*) sea, ai, r. 860 ff. 

•) sea, yoV 8i, p, 888. 

*) 28 Vol. 49 , Part 2 , p, 196) is significant : If 

there be amy one who oommits many evil fieeds^ provided that ho does not speak evil of the 
Mahftvalpniyit; though himself a very stnpld man» jtnd neither ashami^ nor 

Borry for aU tW. evil apMons that he has done» yet, while dyings may meet a good and 
learned teMUfiiar who wlU recite and laud the headings add titles of the twelve divisions of 
the Malmyfna Having thus heard the names of all the Sdtras, he will be freed 

from the vrhibh would involve 1dm in bhriihs and di^ths during a 
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wbiGh we are reminded by every line of the Saddharina- 
PwdariW) At times the Buddha of the Saddharma-Bugi* 
^ $arika reminds us of the Kr^^a of the Bhagavad-Glt5.’> This 
does not, however, enable us to draw any conclusion as regards 
the chronology, as we cannot determine any sure date, either 
for the beginning of the Krs^a-cult, or for the Furahas. 

It is altogether difficult to fix any definite period for the 
Saddharma-Pupdarika, as it contains sections belonging to 
various epochs. The prose in pure Sanskrit, and the G^thas in 
“ mixed Sanskrit ” could not possibly have originated at the 
same time,®^ because, in contents, they often diverge from 
one another. Both the prose and the GaihEs several times 
mention the work as a metrical composition. Probably it 
originally consisted only of verses, with short prose passages 
inserted by way of introduction and as a means of connecting 
the verses. The short prose passages were later enlarged, 
especially as the dialect of the verses had become obsolete. 
Without being actually a commentary, the prose served as an 
explanation.^* It is significant that precisely those chapters 
which contain no Gsthas, have, on other grounds too, proved 
to be later additions. These are Chapters XXI-XXVX, which 
are devoted more to the adoration of Bodhisattvas, while the 
Saddharma-Pupdarlka on the whole serves for the glorification 


The few points of agreement between the vocabulary of the Sadtdhfema- Pai?4a- 
rlka and that of the Satapatha-Brahraa^a, which are pointed out by Kern, SBSJ 21, p. 
f,, ate by no means suffioient to connect the work in any way with Vedtc literatnre. 

*) It seems to me, however, risky to assume that the “ Lotus directly in- 

fluenced by the, Kf^ua-oult, the Vedanta and the Bhagavad*Q‘itft, as h^s been assumed by 
J* N. Far^uhar, Outline of the Bel. Lit, of India, p. 114 f. ■ V 

*) H, tinders (Hoemle, Hanuscript Remains, p, 161 f,) is of opinipn 0**!“ 

ginal text was written in Prakrit, and Was gradually Sanskritis^ 

We cannot, however, simply say that the prose is a rdsumd of . the Oithfts, or 
an amplifioation of the prose. For instance, snposing that in Book I, 
’ ^ should glean a moaning from it, whereaa the a&this bjr them- 

aeWes would remain inexplio^le in some cases. In Book II, the main content is iftoluded 
lit the.'^Hithas* In Book III (the parable , of the father and the children), the prose diver* 
ftlth|.a, .huttheiathi aarrativa |iraaeht«« s 
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of the Buddha ^Skyamuni. One of these Bodhisattvas is 
Bhaiiiajyaraja, the “.Prince of the art of Healing” who in 
Chapter XXI utters protecting magic formulas (Dhara^is) 
and in Chapter XXII, after he has, for twelve years, eaten 
sweet'Scented substances and drunk oil,) wraps himself in 
heavenly garments, bathes in oil, and burns himself. During 
twelve thousand years his body burns without ceasing ; and 
the sole purpose of this magnificent sacrifice and splendid 
firework display, is to do honour to the Buddha and the 
Saddharma-Pundarlka. Chapter XXIV is devoted to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitedvara, the great redeemer. He who 
invokes him, is delivered from every danger. The execu- 
tioner’s sword is shivered into fragments, if he who is senten- 
ced to death, prays to him. All fetters are loosened if his 
name is but uttered. He rescues the shipwrecked and the 
caravan which is attacked by robbers. A woman who desires 
a son or a beautiful daughter, needs only to invoke Avalokite- 
svara, and her wish is fulfilled. The chapter also contains a 
Gatha passage of considerable length for the glorification of 
Avalokitesvara. This, however, is also of more recent date ; 
not all the GsthSs are earlier than the prose : some were added 
later.*’ 

However, though the work contains later and earlier parts, 
it presents a much greater uniformity of character than, for 
instance, the Mahavastu or the Lalita-Vistara. Whilst both 
the last-mentioned works contain many a passage which harks 
back to the very earliest period of Buddhist doctrine and 
pdetry, the whole of the Saddharma-Funderlka only gives 
expl^lion to a later phase of Buddhism.’’ Nevertheless 


H Though the old Chinese translation contains Ohapt». 

aj^pear in a diffeirent order from'l’ that qf the Banskrit text* This proves 
that th^y i^pp^dlces/ which did not originally belong to the work, 

Jt ia dgnidcant that Ksfih SBIB JSSl, p. X ff*. in order to prove that the 


we shall most probably be right in placing the nucleus M the 
iwoth as far back as the first century A.D., as it is quoted by 
y'lNftgarJuna, who probably lived towards the end 2nd 

‘ century A. The work was first translated^ into Chinese 

in 223 A.D. This translation has not come down to us, but 
we have those of Dharmarak§a (286 A. D.) and KumSjjajlva 
(about dfOO A.D.) and that of Jnanagupta and Dharmagupta 
(601 A.D.).®^ In the preface to the last-named translation it 
is stated that Dharmaraksa and KumSragupta made their 
translations according to two different texts.®’ Moreover, the 
fragments of the Saddharma-Puncjarlka which have been 
found in Eastern Turkestan, and which present a text diverg- 
ing from that of the Napalese manuscripts, afford a proof of 
the fact that there were two recensions of the work. On the 
whole it is a shorter text, and yet it contains some passages 
which are missing in our (Nepalese) text.*’ Whatever the 
exact date of the work in its original form may be, one thing 
is certain : the nature of the work as we know it, iic^lies a 
mature development of Mahayana Buddhism, e8peoialiy,,in. the 
direction of Budha-Bhakti and the cult of relics and image- 
? worship, and above all also an advanced stage of Buddhist art. 


Sa< 1 dharma.Pu 94 arika and the Lalita-Vistara contain materials which belong to the earliest 
period of Buddhism, can quote examples only from the Lalita-Vistara. 

See Eliott Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 6^. 

») See B. Bibliotheca Buddhica X, 6,1912, Preface, p, ii t * Bagchi, I, 

pp, 37> 160, 186, 310, 822, 409 ; and N. D, Mironov in JBAS 1927, p. 262 if, 

*) Xern in SBB, Vol. 21, p. xxi note, 

*) The Central Asiatic fragments have been published by Huer^Ia in 

Hoemle, Manuscript Remains, pp. 132 ff., 138 ff., 162 U, Bee also L« Vattio Pouosin in 
JEAS 1911, 1067 ff. j Korn in Preface to edition (BibL Buddh, X), p. t IT. ; in 

JB,AS, 1916, p. 269 «. According to N. 0. Mironov (JRA8 1927, 262 If,) are two 

one of which ehouW. oh imlwographio grounds, b« . asoUM to the 

, 8ih AjA 6th centuries, end the otter to the 7th oentury, Moreowsr, fni^toti ef en 
:: trteeletion of the Saddhtemk-PaD^srlke Ksye been found in Ot^trst iie W 

k. P,14 tt.5 iMve in SBA IfiM, p. flS. J^e» 

aetiritM » Nepslese US. of the Saddh,, wWch he .^sohTered, tn thA: 

(jaAS'WOi, p. -184 note). , ■ ^ ' y - 
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When there is such frequent talk of thousands or myriads of 
tens of millions of Stupas, which are erected over the relics 
of a Buddha, or of hundreds of tens of milibns of YihSras, 
which are described as splendid buildings, furnished with the 
greatest comfort and luxury, there must have been at least 
many hundreds of SlQpas and Vibaras (topes and monasteries) 
in the land, and these must have been furnished with pictures 
of Buddha made of jewels, statues of Buddha made of wood 
and metal, and with reliefs and frescoes.^’ On the other hand, 
the Saddharma-Pund^rlka inspired Buddhist art.*’ It has 
always ranked foremost as a book of edification, among the 
Buddhists of China and Japan. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing 
relates that the “ Lotus of the Good Beligion ” was the 
favourite book of his teacher Hui-hsi ; during a period of 
more than sixty years he read it through once daily, so that 
he read it twenty thousand times.®^ Even at the present day 
it may be found in every Buddhist temple in Japan : it is the 
most sacred book of the Hokke-shfi or “ Saddbarma-Punfiarika 
sect/’ founded by Nichiren in 1252 A.D., and one of the prin- 
cipal works upon which the Tien-tai school in China, and the 
Tendai sect in Japan also take their stand.®^ 

The whole of a long Mahayana-Stttra is also devoted to 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who is glorified in Chapter 
XXIV of the Saddharma-Punfiarlka. The complete title of 
this MahSyana-SQtra is Avalokitesvara-Gunakaranfia-Vyuha, 
“ the detailed description of the basket of the qualities of 


Sed particularly Chapfc, II, Gathaa 77 ff., SBB Vol. 21, p. 60 f. 

*) Soe Antsakit Buddhist Art in its Relations to Buddhist Ideals, p* 16 f. 

•) I'^tsing, transl, bjTX Ta&aifetwtt, p, 206. 

*) C/, B, NanjiCf Short History o£ the Twolvo Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
1886, pp, 68 ff., 132 ; Yamakftmi Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, Calcutta, 1912, 

Pf 4; BC. 8aund$rit Epochs in Buddhist History, Chicago, 1024, p. 60 ff., 120 ff., 146 f. ; 
Timothy The Kew Testament of Higher Buddhism, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 127 ; 

®®dW. M;» Afc Goo «rn» An Introduction to Mah&y9na Buddhism, London, 1922. pp, 208 f., 
^22. Eittraots from the Chinese translation of the Saddh., which are said to contain the 
himleus of the work, have been translated byT. Richard, l.o., pp* 147*261.. 
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Ayalokitelyara, ” but it is usually briefly balled 
fyaba. There are two versions of this work, an earlier One 
in prose and a later one in Slokas.^> The latter is biased on a 
theistio view of the world. It relates how, at the beginning 
of all things, Adibuddha, the first Buddha,’* also called 
Svayambhu, “ the self-existent,” and ^infttha, “the Bifst 
Lord,” appeared and created the world through meditation. 
Out of his spirit arose Avalokitesvara, who also takes 
part in the work of creation, creating the gods out of 
his own body. Not only does this introduction remind 
us forcibly of the Puraiias, but the language and style 
\ of the metrical KSranda-Vyiiha are entirely those of the 
I later Furanas. Now we know that in the fourth century A.D. 
there were already Buddhists who believed in Adibuddha as God 
and Oreator.®^ The cult of Avalokitesvara, too, was already 
prevalent at that time, for the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, 
who came to India in the year 399 A.D., prayed to this 
Bodhisattva for deliverance, when he was overtaJken by a 
storm on the voyage from Ceylon to China. The earliest 
pictures of Avalokitesvara date from the 6th century.*^ 
For this reason it is possible that the metrical Karaada*Vyflha 
was in existence even prior to the 4ith century A.I),, though 
this is not probable, since the Tibetan translation in the 
Kanjur, which originated in 616 A.D.,^^ is based upon the 

>) The proto text is published by Satyarrsta Somos'f owl, Calcutta , 1878. (An edi- 
tion which appeared in Serampore in 1872, is mentioned in the Catalogue of the Wbrary 
of the India Offloe.) Cf. Burnouf, Introduction, pp. 190.206 ; EAj. Afftra- huddb. 

Lit., p. 96 ft. ;101f. j Bendoii, Catalogue, p. 9 fl.; HaraprssSda j^dstri, baialogtio of... 
MSS. belonging to the Darbar Library, Sepal, Calcutta, 1895, p.89 ; Ja yaJM# 

, 'BRB.Il.p. 259 f.- 

*) This is proved by Maitreyan&tha who says in the MabSyana.SflttSlaipkftm IX, 
. 77 ; ‘l^ere h no Adi-finddha," Cf. La FalUe Poutiin in Garbs, Indian nnd.4(ib bh^ien* 

' '7bnm,,p.i8|. 

; ; ; 1894, p. Bij, Of. A.. Foueher, Binde ant 1’ ionojgnapbio 

^^dhiqne de I’Inde (Bibl. de I'doole des hautes Aliudes, 1. 18), 1900,' pi 87 A s «>4 

V 1&<1 BBS n, p. ?66 ff, 

♦) *b9*.%ppw^u^ to4ayolidapoi«*in, |!Bi tt^ , ; : i 
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prose yersion which makes no mention of Adibuddhe. The 
prose vereion that contains a large section in the style of 
ihe l*antra8, is probably not very old either.^^ 

The fundamental idea, the glorification of the wonderful 
redeemer Avalokitelvara, the “Lord who looks down,” ie., 
who looks down with infinite pity on all beings,®^ is the 
same in both versions of the Karanda-Vyuha. Avalokitesvara 
here appears as the typical Bodhisattva, who refuses to 
assume Buddhahood until all beings are redeemed. Ava- 
lokitedvara’s one and only . task is to bring the doctrine of 
salvation to all beings, to help all sufferers, to save them 
from every distress, and to exercise infinite pity that does 
not even shrink from sin,®' and does not stop at the gates 
of! hell. The early chapters of the KSra^da-Vyuha describe 
how he descends into the terrible hell Avici, in order to 
release the tortured ones from their torment. No sooner 
has he entered, than the burning heat is transformed into 


*) Unfortunately, I am enable to determine whether the Ratna-Kftra^da-yyjiha* 
Sdtra, which was tianslated into Chinese by Dharmarak9a in 270 A«I). and by Gu^abhadni 
between 436 and 468 A.D., (s. B. Nanjto, Catalogue No. 168 f. ; Bagchi 1, 96, 380 ; Alfred 
Porket Katalog dea Pekinger Tripitaka, Ostas. Sammlnngen der k. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
1916, Nos* 623, 1069) is identical with the “Karan^a- Vyuha Sutra**, translated between 980 
and 1001 A.D, (NanjiOf No. 782 ; Forke No. 648), and with one of the Sanskrit Tersiona, A 
Katna*Klrag4<>>*^6tra is quoted in the Sikya-Samuccaya (pp. 6, 356), and mentioned in 
Mahg.Vyutpatti, 65, 84. In the Kanjur, the K4rai^4a-Vyaha and the Batna«K6ra^da are, 
two different works, s. Csoma de K9rds in A MG II, 243, 246. 

•) The name it thus explained in the K«raq4a-yy^ha itself, BurnoUf, Introduction, 
p» 201 f . Othor explanations of the name are also possible ; see L 0 ValUe Poussin 
ERl 11, p. 256 1. H. ZII I, 1922, 73 ff., shows up the difficulties presented by all 

explanatl^ni of the name which hare hitherto been suggested, but his own explanatiah : 
*'The M&iterof Sniightenment, t.s., be who has attained to perfect enlightenment, and yet 
does not become a Buddha, but i^mains a Bodhisattva until such time as all beings shall 
be released,'* ia not at all oonvineing^ for we ask ourselves in vain how Ayalokita' can pos- 
sibly have meaning of samyaksambodhi. On pictorial presentations of Avalokitedvara, 
see A. Pouehsr^ Ii*Ioonographle Bouddhique de I'Inde, p. 97 ff. ; Alice Getty, The Gods of 
Northern Bddldlitsin, Ox,ford, 19X4, p. 54 ff. 

AiiilPldWvarais made to say that it is better for a Bodhisattva to commit sin 
in the exe^ieecf nierpy, and to suffer in hell, than to disappoint any being in the 
whi<ffiit^ma,^posedin^ ' r 
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a pleasant coolness; in place of the cauldron ■ in which 
millions of the damned boil like pulse, a refreshing lotus- 
pond appears. The place of torture becomes an abode of 
joy.^> From hell Avalokitesvara goes to the abode of the 
Pretasand refreshes these ghosts, which are eternally tortured 
by hunger and thirst, with food and drink. One of his 
wanderings takes him to Ceylon, where he converts the 
cannibal witches (Raksasis), thence he goes to Benares, where 
he preaches the doctrine to beings born as insects and worms, 
and then to Magadha, where he miraculously rescues the 
inhabitants from a dreadful famine. In Ceylon he appears 
as the winged horse Balaha, in order to bear away from 
the island the shipwrecked ones who had been allured by 
the witches, and to rescue them from destruction.*^ 

Avalokitefivara is not only a helper full of loving kindness, but 
he is also a cosmic being, out of whose body all the gods have come 
forth. “ The sun and the moon came forth from his eyes, Mahefivara from 
his brow. Brahman and other gods from hie shoulders, NSrSyana from 
his heart, Sarasvatl from his two corner teeth, the winds from his 
mouth, the earth from his feet, Varuna from his stomach ” (p. 14 f.). 
We see him as a genuine Bodhisattva, however, when his excellent 
qualities are praised : ‘‘ Hear, O sons of a noble race I The Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, the Great Being, is a lamp for the blind, a sun-shade 
for those who are scorched by the great heat of the sun, a river for 


•) Of. B.B. Cowell, Journal of Philology VI. 1876, p. 222 ft. (reprinted sUo in Ind. 
Ant. VIII. 249 fl. ) ; L. Seherman. ViaionsHteratur, p. 62 ff. Cowell compares the apocry- 
phal gospel of Bioodemus, and derives the Indian legend from the Christian one. My ovni 
opinion is that the points of agreement are not sufficiently great to warrant the likelihood 
of any historical connection. Similarly Oarbe, ludien nnd daa Ohriatentnm, p. 77 1 
Avalokitefvara’s visit to hell is the prototype of the legend of King VipaioU in ths Matka^- 
4eya-Pnrtna, see above Vol. I, 662 ft., and J. Charpentier, Paooekabnddhagesohiohten I, 
118. The beautiful poem by the Austrian poetess Betty Paoit. “Her gate KSnigin dsr 
H«le" (Qediohte, Answahl and Nachlass, Stuttgart 1806, 217 9.) Is updn the Bod- 
dhist legend, 

?) 0/. J»ta.ka No; l96, where the winged horse is identified with the Baddha of a 
fiMpmer biriib. In the Kkrapda-Vyaha the merchant Slihhala, oast adrift to Onylcto, is the 
, Biddluii Sftl^atnuiii in a former birth* 
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those who are dyin^ of thirst ; he gives safety to those who are in fear 
of dangers, he is a physician to those who are tormented by sickness, 
he is a father and a mother to the unfortanate, he points the way to 
NirvSna to those who have descended into hell. This is the nature of 
the qualities of this Exalted One. Fortunate are those beings in the 
world, who are mindful of his name. They escape from all suffering 
of SaipsSra (from the first) to the last. Those people are very wise, 
who always honour Avalokitesvara with gifts of flowers and incense” 
(p. 48 f.). 

The major portion of Section II of the prose version of 
the B!Srrap(]ia-VyQha is after the style of the Tantras, and is 
devoted to the glorification of the “ knowledge of the six 
syllables,*’ i.e., the protecting and benedictory prayer formula 
“ Om mafliipadme hum.” This famous prayer, which even 
at the present day is on every one’s lips in Tibet, and which is 
written on all praying wheels and praying banners, is praised 
in the most extravagant manner in this work. We read: 

“ This great knowledge of the six syllables is the profound secret 
of Avalokitesvara, and he who knows the profound secret, knows 
release (p. 67). 

“ Whoever will give me the great knowledge of the six syllables ” 
says a Bodhisattva, “ to that man I will willingly give the four conti- 
nents, filled with the seven kinds of precious stones. O Lord, if there 
be no birch bark on which to write it down, no ink, and no quill, 
let him use my blood as ink, let him strip off my skin and use it instead 
of the birch bark, let him split my bones and make a quill of them. 
0 Lord, this would not hurt my body. He will be a father and a mother 
to me, the teacher above all teachers (p. 69). 

“ O noble youth, I can count every single grain of sand in the 
four oceans, but it is not possible for me to count up the sum of merit 
which one acquires by a single recitation of the great knowledge of 
the si* syllables ” (p. 70).i) 


') Of, La YaiU« Pwtain in BRB 11,269 ; H. Kanst-form und Toga im 

indisohen Kaitfaitd, Bevlfni. 1926, 167 ff. Om ma^ipadmo ham is probably a mode of addres- 
*isg ila^^duiBi tbs female connterparti of Avalokitelrara ; s. F. W, Thomaa in JRAS 
1906, and. jlliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 111, 8^ 
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The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is very closely relate!^ 
to the Buddha Araitabha, who is glorified iu the Sukiiftvatl- 
Tyfihas, “Detailed Descriptious of the Blessed Land,” in 
much the same manner as ^akyamuni in the Saddharn)a> 
Pundarlka and Avalokitesvara in the Karanda-VyOha. Two 
works have come down to us in Sanskrit, one of considerable 
length and the other much shorter ; both are entitled Sukhs.* 
vatI-Vyaha,^> and diverge widely from each other, though 
both of them describe the “ blessed land ” of the Buddha 
AmitSbha or Amitayus.*^ Not only the introduction to 
the shorter text, but certain traits in the description of 
Sukhavatl are different, and there is also an essential differ- 
ence in their tendency. The longer Sukhavati-VyElha teaches 
that those who have accumulated a large pile of good works, 
who direct their thoughts to enlightenment and think of 
Amitabha in the hour of death, go to the “ blessed land,” 
although those who merely direct their thoughts to Amitabha 
and bis Buddha-land, may possibly also reach Sukbsvatl. 
On the other hand, the shorter text teaches that the " blessed 
land ” is not the reward for good works, but that anyone 
who merely hears the name of Amitayus and thinks of it 
in the hour of death, will be born in this Buddha-land. 
There seems to me to be no doubt that the longer text is 
the earlier one. 

In the longer Snkhivatl-VySha, ^kyamuni appears in {tijngrba on 
the Gplbrakuta hill, surrounded by thousands of monksi disoiplos and 
Bodhisattvas. In conversation with Ananda, he enumerates Si Buddhas 


, '*) Both testa have been publiahed by Max jlfitller and BnnyJu 

Osbniotwia, Aryan Seriet. Vol. I, Part II, Oxford; 1883) an4 translated 

^*l't XI* ' rhe shorter SnkhSvat1*VySha 'has been translated 'into' rrsnoh 
; Chinese. Tto^ronnit and yamnta in AMO 1$; Sli It. ; 

Vi:*)': Xn Faille Ppn«s«n'.in;BItE' I.';.98 f. ; OrfinWsdel,. > 

Kniirt in Indinn, p. 169 f. ; and Al^ 0*%, !Che Qods of Northern Bnddhisi bnfced, 
1914, th'Ssff; ' ' ' . ' vV.'-;,''' v ' 
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Thalasfcof these, named Loke^TararSja, instraots the mon'jf 
DbarniBkara regarding the perfections of the Buddha^lands. It is this 
Dhfirm^ra who, by prayers (pranidhSna) in a former life, and by faith- 
fully practising the virtues of a Bodhisattva through countless aeons, was 
re- born in the Sukbivatl world in the West as Buddha Amit&bha. There 
he radiates immeasurable light (hence bis name AmitSbha) and his span of 
life is immeasurable (hence his other name AmitSyus). In bis “ Buddha- 
land,'* the Sukbivatl paradise, there is neither hell nor animal birth, nor 
Pretas, nor Asuras, This blessed land is filled with infinitely sweet scent. 
Jewel trees in many hundreds of thousands of colours grow there, also 
wonderful lotus blossoms. There are no hills there, the country is as flat 
as an open band. Delightful rivers yield pleasant, sweet water, and the 
rippling of the water is the most glorious music. The beings who ate 
born in Sukbivatl are all endowed with the most beautiful qualities, physi- 
cal and mental, and enjoy all imaginable pleasures. There is no difference 
between men and gods. There is no question of day and nieht. There is 
no darkness. Here Amitibha is continually praised. And whoever thinks 
of this Buddha with awe, whoever pays heed to the increase of bis good 
deeds, whoever directs his thoughts to enlightenment, whoever prays 
reverently to be re-born in that world, to him Amitibha appears in the 
hour of his death, and he is born again in the blessed land. Indeed, evSn 
those who only think of Amitibha with one thought, are “ born " there. 
The beings in Sukbivatl are not, however, born of woman : they appear 
seated on lotus blossoms if they have firmly believed in Amitibha, or 
resting in the cups of lotus blossoms if their faith had not been quite firm. 
The beings in that blessed world live in happiness and calm, in perfect wis- 
dom and ainlessness. 

In the SukhSTatl-Yytlha the splendour of AmitSbha and 
his paradise are described with the same verbal extravagance 
and the same numerical immoderation as we find in all the 
MahSy&na'-Siltras. , 

Of twelve Chinese translations of the longer Sukha- 
vati-Tyhha which are said to have existed, five have oome 
down to iis in the Chinese Tripitaka, the earliest of which was 
made between 1^7 and Ififi A.D. The shorter Sukhftvati- 
Yyaha'waS translated into Chinese three times, by Kumara-. 

; A,D.).h by f 
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Hs^n-Tsang (about 660 A.D.).*^ A third work, the Ami* 
tayur-dhyana-Sutra,®> which has come down only in the 
Chinese translation, deals less with the description of the 
blessed land, but devotes more space to the recommendation 
of meditations (dhyana) on AmilSyus, by means of which one 
may reach that land. The loss of the Sanskrit original of this 
text is all the more regrettable, because it contains an 
interesting introduction, in which the story of AjStafotru and 
Bimbisara is told, a story with which the Pali accounts are 
also familiar.*’ Por centuries, the three works on Amitayus 
and Sukhavatl have formed the basis of the faith of the majo- 
rity of Buddhists in China and Japan, who found consolation 
and comfort in the belief in “ Amida,” as Amitayus is called in 
Japan, and in the hope of the blessed land. This is especially 
true of the numerous adherents of the two Japanese sects 
Jodo-shu and Shin-shu.^’ 

Just as the Sukhavati-Vyuha describes the blessed land 
of Amitabha, the Ak§obhya-Vyaha gives an account of the 
land of Buddha Aksobhya,*’ and in the same way the Karu^a- 


') Most of the Chinese translations bear titles, to which '^Amit&yus-Slltra** or 
“Amita-ayu^a-vyuba** would correspond in the Sanskrit. C/. Sukhivatl-Vyilha ed, Aneo, 
dota Oxoniensia, p. iv ff. ; B, Nan/to, Catalogue, Nos. 23 (6), 25-27, 199, 200, 863 ; Forks, 
Kat. des Pekingei* Tripi^ka, Nos. 42, 420 f., 562, 635, 639 and p, 179 ; and 
Bagchi I, 24, 76 f,, 192, 287. In the Tibetan Kanjur the title Amitftbha-TyS ha appears as 
well as Sukhavati-Tyuha, s. Csoma de KMs in AMG II, 214, 243, 245. 

•) Translated from Chinese by J. Takakusu in SBE, Vol. 49, part 2 p. 169 ff, 
Of. Saunders f Epochs of Buddhist H istory, p. 85 ff . 

») Of. Kern, Ber Buddhiamus, I, 243 ff. ; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 
1860, p. 317 f. 

*) B. Non/fo, Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, pp. 104 If., 122 if, and Anecdota Oxo- 
niensia, Vol. I, Part II, p. XVIII fE. See also H. Haas, “Amida Buddha nnsere 25uflucht“, 
TJrkunden sum VersUndnii des japanisohen SukhSvatj-Buddhismus, 1910» and 

Saunders, I.g., 176 ft. 

•) This Sutra has only come down in the Chinese translations by Lokak^ma (178- 
188) and Bodhirnci (693-713) and in the Tibetan Kanjnr, and is counted as a part of the 
Eatnakttn i s. Hanjio No. 28 ; Bagchi I, 43 ; Osoma de AMG 11, 214. The same 

Eatnaifijia also contains, a liafiju4ri.Buddhakfetra.gui?a*Vy5ha, “ j&oscription of the qua- 
Bties of &e Hafijufrl Buddhadand/r which is lost in the Sanskrit j sv Fot^fcs/ Eekihger 
^ iSIj Oh Wfahjairl 8.iia yaltie Poueein iaBBB 
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“the Lotus of Mercy gives an account of 
the wonderland Fadma of Buddha Fadmottara, whose life 
lasted for thirty ages of the world. The Sutra, which also * 
contains legends after the style of the Avadanas, was transla- 
ted into Chinese twice between 385 and 4i38 A.D, ;and once ^ 
again in 668 A.D.*^ 

Whilst the Mahayana-Sutras which have so far been 
mentioned, are devoted mainly to the glorification of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, there is a series of other Sutras 
which are rather in the nature of philosophical treatises. The 
earliest of these Sutras, those which are regarded with the 
greatest reverence, and which are of the greatest importance 
from the point of view of the history of religion, are the 
FrajnS-Paramitas, “ the (Mahayana-Sutras of the) Wisdom- 
Perfection.”*> They treat of the sii “perfections” (Para- 
mitas) of a Bodhisattva, but especially of Praina-Paramita, 
the highest perfection, called “ wisdom.” This wisdom con- 
sists of the knowledge of Sunyata, “ emptiness,” i.e., the 
unsubstantiality of all phenonfena, implying the conviction 
that all Bharmas or objects of thought, are only endowed with 
a conditional or relative existence. 


*) Baj, aritra, Nep. Buddh. -iit., p. 285 ff.'; B$ndaU, Catalogue, p. 73. The text 
published by the Buddhia^ Society, Calcutta, 1898, is unfortunately not accessible to 
A legend the Kki^j^Undarika in the Tokharian (Kuchean) language, has been 
discovered and publis^hi^ by, 8. (Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipaig, 1912, p. 155ff.). 

*) Nan/io No, 142; 1,217 f., 239, 271. The introduction to the Tibetan 

version has been translat^into Fr^ch by L, Feer (AMQ V, 1883, 163 ff.)j see also K6i98 
AMO II, 239 ft. 

Prajli4-Pj|ramitft means both the perfection of ** wisdom*’, and the writings 
i^reafcing of it, 

*} Thbogh in the Mah&y&na, aii in the Htnayftna, there are sometimes ten PSrasii* 
fcas yet more frequently there are only six, namely ; charity, moral conduct, 

patience, energy, meditation and wisdom (Dharma.8aipgraha l7j see above, p. 162 n, 2), 

®) See ahoTe jp. 231 and n, 1, In the Chinese lif oratory of KumftrajSva, the believer in 
®^nya is compared to that foolish person who desires a thread so fine that it cannot be seen, 
is not ooniSnt untlitlio arMsan points’ into the air and says ; “ Here is the thread/* 
^ HobsHn ipA, 19^^ 
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‘ There is evidence of the fact that the Pra.3da-i*5raTuitas 
h^Cng tp the earliest Mahayana-SQtras. Firstly, the ancient 
dialogue form, which is familiar to us from the Psli Sdt^s, 
is still more conspicuous in these than in other MahEygha- 
Sfltras, and secondly, Buddha (called BhagavEu, ** the Ijerd ”) 
generally appears in conversation with one of his discijiles, 
especially Subhati.^' In other MahaySna-Sfltwis Buddha 
usually talks to a Bodhisattva. A Prajng-Pgramitg vras 
already translated into Chinese as early as 179 A.D. The 
PrainS-Pgramitas appear to have originated in the South, and 
afterwards spread to the East and the North.®^ 

According to a Nepalese tradition, there was first of all 
a Prajng-Paramita-Mahgy ana- Sutra of 125,000 “ Slokas,” 
and this is supposed to have been abridged successively to 
similar Mabayana-Shtra^ of 100,000, 25,000, 10,000 and 8,00n 
“ Slokas ” respectively. According to another tradition, 
however, the Sutra of 8,000 “ Slokas ” is the original one, and 
was gradually enlarged more and more.** The latter tradi- 
tion appears to be the likelier one. At any rate, a consider- 
able number of Prajna-ParamitS texts of all lengths were 
'already in existence in India, and their number increased even 
more in China and Tibet. Hshan-Tsang translated 12 diffe- 
rent Praing-ParamitS-Sutras in his Mahg-Prajna-Pgramita- 
Sutra : the longest is that of 100,000 “ Slokas,” and the 
/ shortest that of 150. In the Chinese Tripitaka, the fir$t large 

*) Oa Snbhiiti in the Mahiy^na and in P5U literaiurei see Wallwtfr, Die 
Streitlosigkeit des Suhhdti, Heidelberg (Akad.) 1917. 

*) We are justified in drawing this conoloflion, from the pn>]^beoy: 
made to utter (AetasahaBrikft p. 225 f.) ; ” These Sfitr&ntas> in which ni% PtomitSS arc 
taught, will be current in the South after the passing away Of the TathAgata, from tho 
they will go to the East again, and from the i^ast again to the i 

^ % “ west/ ' instead of “east,' ^ is an error). 

, prajfi5.pfirami^s are it ig pustpmaa^^ln Jatfift to give 

the sise of prose texts too, bj “ fllohas/’ anitii of 32 syllables* 

t) Gf. BajendraWIa Jfiefo, Af5a«ahasrifce p, IV t i Bumoufi ^ P' 

4liji HwpapwMa, Bep^ island Ind, Hist. 211 1. 
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se<^ioa is ^ade up of the Praj&s>*ParamitSs.^) In the Tibetan 
Kanjor, in which the Prajna-ParamitS texts constitute the 
Ser-phyin section in 21 books, there are translations 6f the 
Prajfia-Paramitas of 100,000, 26,000, 18,000, 10,000, 8,000, 
800, 700 and 500 “Slokas,” of the Vajracchedika (with 
300 dlokas ”) right down to an AlpSksara or SvalpSksara 
Prajfia-PSramitS, “ PrajnS-Paramita of (very) few syllables ”, 
and even a Bhagavatl-Prajha-Paramita-sarva-Tathagata-mgta 
Ekak^ri, “ the sacred Prajna-Paramita of One Syllable, of the 
mother of all Tathagatas ”, in which the perfection of wisdom 
is concentrated in the one sound “a.” The following have 
come down to us in Sanskrit : Prajfia-Paramitas of 100,000 
“ Slokas ” (Satasahasrika), of 26,000 (Paficavitpsatisahasri- 
ka), of 8,000 (Astasahasrika), of 2,600 (SardhadvisEhas- 


The DadaaShasrikS Pr. (“ Pr. of 10,000’’) was translated into Chinese for the 
tirat time in 179 A.D., and then repeatedly till the lOth century ; s. Nanjio^ Nos. 5-8, 927 i 
Bagchi lf pp, 40, 156, 186 f., 289. There are three translations of the Pancaviip5ati-Saha- 
srika Pr. C* Pr. of 26 ,000”) » (26®# 291 and 404A.D.), s. Nanjio, ^oa, 2-4} Bagehil^SQ, 
185 f. A SaptaSatikft Pr. Pr. of 700”)^ was translated between 602 and 657 A.D,, s. 
ATun/io, Noa. 21, 22 j a PaflcaiatikS Pr. (“ Pr. of 600 ”) between 428 and 479; s. Nanjio^ 
No. 16; Bagehit I, 404 ; an Ardhasatika Pr. (“ Pr. of 150”) several times between the 7th 
and 10th oentnries, s, Nanjio^ Nos. 18, 879, 1033 f. The Vajracchedika Pr. was translated 
first by KnmftrajiTa (405 A.D.) and then often, s. Nari/io, Nos. 10-16 ; Bagchi I, 192, 253, 
255, 426, For other Prajna-Pfiramitfts, s. Nanjio, No. 17 ; Bagchi 1, 44 £f. Apart from the 
numerous Chinese translations of Indian texts, there is a still greater number of original 
Chinese works dealing with the Prajflft-Pfiramit&s; s. O Franke in OZ 4, 1916-16, 207 ff, 

») Cjf Osoma de ATfirds in Asiatiok Keaearohes, Vol. 20 (1836), p. 393 If. and AMG 
ll,X19 fC, For k bibliography of Chinese and Tibetan translations of PrajfiS-P&rmit&s, s. 
Walleaar^ ]^raiftftpAramit&, p. 15 

*) Bdited by Prat4paoandra GiiOfa in Bibl. Ind. 1902-1914 (19 faso. ; more did not 
appOar until 1926), C/. BAj. Hitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit. 177 ff. ; Bendall, Catalogue^ pp. 

U3-14$> Ou Central Asiatic fragments of the datasahasrki Pr. in Chinese and Khotanese, 
s. Ohavaanss and S. Livi in Hoernle, Ms. Remains I, 387 ff. Fragments of a 

Prajfift^S;^ w the SatasShasrikft, but appears tube a shorter version, 

have haou pobliohed by Pandit B. B. fiidyadiaod, Fragment of a Prajfiiparamita Ms. from 
Centrki Alia ( Memoirs of the Arohwologioal Survey of India, No. 82)* 1927. 

f. ; Bendallt Lo. 144 f. ; Haraprasftda Descriptive 

Catalogae pf Sanskrit MSS. in the ...Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, p, 10 f. 

«) Bdlted by Bftjandral&la Mitm In Bibl. Xn^^^ 188$; Chapt. XVltt translated by 
BuBpriuikda in J.B.T.S. II, 1804 | Katracts translated into German by Man Wallem 
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riks),*^ of 700 (Saptasatik5),*> the VajraoohedikS Prajiia. 
F&ramitS, “the diamond cutter Prajfia-ParamitS,” the 
PrajnS-ParamitS,®’ cutting as sharp as a diamond and also 
theAlpakparsPrajna-Psramita*’ and Prajn5-P5ramitShydaya- 
Satras,®^ which are only used as protecting magic formulas 
(Dharanis). 

In all probability the earliest of these writings is the 
Astasahasrika-Prajna-ParamitS, which was, on the one hand, 
expanded into the larger works, and the contents of which 
were, on the other hand, condensed in the shorter texts.®* 


Prajiaap^ramita^ die Vollkommenheit der Erkenntnis, naoh indischen, tibetischon, uiid 
chitiosiichen Qaellen, Qaellea der Religionsgoaohischte, GSttingon 1914. In the SikQa' 
Samneoaya there are quotations from the A9^a3aha8rl Pr., as well as from a Mahatf Pr., 
an Arya-Pr. and a Bhagavatf Pr. j s. Bendallj Sikfasamuccaya Ed., p. 369 and JRAS 1898 
870 ff. 

1) Bendallf Catalogue, p. 123 f. 

•) Bendallj l.o., p. 6 f. 

*) Edited by P. Max MUtler in Buddhist Texts from Japan, Anecdota Oxonienaia, 
Aryan Series, I, 1, 1881, and translated by the same scholar in SBE Vol. 49, part II, pp. 
109-144; translated into French by 0. de HmUa in JA 1891, s. 8, t. XVIII, 440 ff.; into 
German by Wctll^ser l.o, pp, 140-168. Complete MSS. of the Sanskrit and of the Khota- 
nese versions were discovered by Sir Aurel Suin in Eastern Turkestan, and the Sanskrit 
version has been edited and translated by J, B, Pargiter^ the Khotanese version by Ston 
Konoto {in Hoernle, MS. Remains I, pp. 176-195, and 214-288). The first fragments have 
been published, together with an Adhyardhasatikft-Pr, (in a Sanskrit recension interspersed 
with Khotanese sections), by E, Leumann (Zur nordarischen Spraohe nnd Litteratur, 56 ff., 
84 ff.). The Tibetan version has been edited and translated into German by T, Y. Schmidt 
in M4moires de V Acad, de St. P^tersbourg t. IV, 1837. 0. de Harlez has published and 
translated the Mauohu version in WZKM 11, 1897, 209, ff., 33L ff. 

*) HaraprasSda ^a$tn, Desoriptiro Catalogue of Sanakrlt M88...in the Aaiatio 
Society of Bengal, I Ho. 16; Chinese translation, b. Nanjio, No. 797, Tibetan translation 
in tbe Eanjur, s. XSrSs, AMG 11,202, 

*) Bdited by P. Max Miilier and B, Han, 'to in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 
Vol. I, Part III, 1884, and translated by Max MUller in SBB Tol. 49, Part II, p. 145 ff. j 
also by Shakn Hannye in BB II, 1922, 163 ff. Translated from the Tibetan by L, Peer in 

in AMG V, I76ff. See below in the section on the DbSrapTs,. 

«) In the Abhisamayklaipkftra-Efirikas it is said that the Af$aS^aiM>t5 was 
remodelled into the PafioaTimtoti-sShasrika , a. HaraprasSda SosM, DotoripUte *£?»*< 
San»k; M 88 . in the ...i,, A>. Boo, of Bengal, I, p. 7 and Ind. ffiat. Qn. F, 812. The 
Ohineae; ttonsiation of the Dafa 8 Shaarik& is said to differ bat Uttle frtfm tlia 
a. Hkrapratfda ^trl, Paaor^tire Oat. jp. 3 , Ind. Hiat. Qn, U, jyoB^af, liaja*pSra 
18 . . 
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IPhe A^las&hasrika contains in 32 chapters dialogues between Buddha 
and his disciples Subhuti, Sariputra and Purna MaitrSyanlputra, and 
frequently Sakra, the prince of the gods, and sometimes a Bodhisattva 
joins them. The work begins with introductory verses, in which the 
FrajnS-Pfiramiti, the perfection of wisdom, is personified and praised as 
the sublime producer and the beloved mother of all heroes, she whose 
mind is fixed firmly on the highest goal “ as the kind grandmother of 
all beings^^ ete.^^ In the very first chapter we have an example of the 
dialectics which remind us of the Greek sophists, and which are characteris- 
tic of the PrajflS-PSramitSs. We read (pp. 4-6) : 

Then through the power of Buddha, the venerable Subhuti spoke 
thus to the Lord : Now as to what you have said, O Lord : ^May it become 
clear to you, Sublmti, with regard to the wisdom-perfection of the 
Bodhisattyas, of the Great Beings, how the Bodhisattvas, the Great 
Beings, are able to advance until they attain to wisdom-perfection ’ — when 
there is constantly mention of ^ Bodhisattva, Bodhisattva \ to what manner 
of object (dharma), Lord, does the term ^ Bodhisattva ^ correspond ? I do 
not see any object, Lord, which might be called ‘ Bodhisattva \ Neither 
do I see that object which is called ‘ wisdom-perfection/ Therefore, Lord, 
as I cannot find, perceive or see either a Bodhisattva or a Bodhisattva- 
object, and moreover, as I cannot find, perceive or see the wisdom-perfec- 
tion,— —what manner of Bodhisattva am I to teach, instruct, and in what 
manner of wisdom-perfection ? Is it not, O Lord, perhaps precisely when his 
power of thought does not sink down, does not melt away, is not exhausted, 
does not become weak, when his mind does not lose all stability, does not 
entirely break down, when it does not take fright, does not tremble, does 
not grow fearful, on hearing such sermons and on receiving such doctrine 
and instruction, that he is a Bodhisattva who is fit to be instructed in 
wisdom-perfection ? It is precisely this which is to be understood by the 
wisdom-perfection of a Bodhisattva, a Great Being. That is the instruction 
in wisdom -perfection, when he conducts himself thus, and his teaching, his 
instruction consists of this. Furthermore, O Lord, a Bodhisattva, a Great 
Being, who walks in the wisdom-perfection, who lives and has his being in 
the wisdom -perfection, must be trained in such a way that, as a result of 


S. L^^L’Itide et le wonde, Paris, 1928, p. 46, compares the Gnosis of the 
Gaostips, to this personified Perfection of Wisdom. We also think of the personification 
of PisttS Sophia, I am doubtful, however, whother these are more than coincidences. 

*) Ma^8attv% *Hhe Great Being, usuajf epithet of the Bodhisattva, 
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tills tittiiiting, he should not think anything by this thbo^t whieh if : 
on enlightenment. And why is this so? Because it if so, 
thought is a non-thought, that the nature of the thought is shioiog in 
purity (i s., free from all contamination with non -real phenoinena)/’ 

I’hen the venerable Ssriputra said to the venerable SubhGti : '' Veiier- 
able SubbQti, does such a thought which is a non- thought exist? ” 

To these words the venerable Subhuti replied to the venerable Siriputra 
in the following words : “ But, venerable SSriputra, in the case of that 

which is non-thought, is there either a being or a non-being found: or 
perceived ? ” 

SSriputra said : “ No, venerable Subhuti.” 

Subhuti said: “ If it is true, venerable SSriputra, that neither a being 
nor a non-being is found or perceived in that which is non-thought, is there 
any sense in the question when the venerable S&riputra says: “Does 
such a thought which is a non-thought exist ? ” 

At these words the venerable Sariputra addressed the venerable SubbUti 
in the following manner: “But, venerable Subhuti, what is this non- 
thinking ? ” 

Subhuti Said : “ This non-thinking, venerable SSriputra, is without 
change, without alternation.” 

Furthermore we read in the same chapter (p. 20 f.) : 

The Lord said: “ Here, O SubbQti, a Bodhisattva, a Great Being, 
thinks thus : ‘ Immeasurable hosts of beings are to be led to complete 
NirvSqa by me, innumerable beings are to be led to complete NirvSpa by 
me.’ Now neither those who are to be led to NirvSna, nor those by whom 
they are to be led, do exist. He leads so many beings to complete Nirvipa, 
and there is no being which has attained to complete Nirvipa, and there 
is no one by whom such a being has been led to complete Niryjlpa. And 
why so ? That, Subhuti, is precisely the tru8%ature of phenomena ; 
they are t»sed upon deceptive appearances. Now, SubhQtii supposing a 
skilful magician or magician’s apprentice were to conjure up a lai^ie Orowd 
of people at a cross road, and after he had conjured up this largiB: of 

people, be were to cause it to vanish again,^what do you 
would anyone have been struck down, killed, destroyed* or caused to Vanish, 
:rby;anyone?” , , : . 
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In Ghapter II Subhtiti instructs the gods (p. 39 f.) ; 

' ^ O sons of gods, the bdngs are like an illusion (mSyS), U sons of 
gods, the beings are like a dream. No, illusion and beings are not two 
difCerent things, and do not form a duality ; and dreams and beings are 
not two different things, and do not form a duality. Furthermore, 
O sons of gods, all objects of thought are like an illusion, like a dream. 
He, too, who has just entered the stream, (».e., the new convert) is like an 
illusion, like a dream... He, too, who is completely enlightened, is like an 
illusion j like a dream ; the condition, too, of him who is completely en- 
lightened, is like an illusion, like a dream.. ..O sons of gods, even Nirv&na 
itself is like an illusion, like a dream, 1 say, how much more then every 
other object of thought.” 

Then the sons of gods said : ” Noble SubhSti, yon say that NirvSna 
is like an illusion, like a dream ? ” 

The venerable Subhuti said. : " Yes, O sons of gods, if there were 
another, more excellent object of thought than NirvSna, 1 should still say 
that it is like an illusion, like a dream. No, O sons of gods, illusion and 
Nirv&ga are not diverse, they do not form a duali^, and also dreams and 
NirvSna are not diverse, they do not form a duality.” 

The entire book continues in this strain, ^e are assured 
over and over again, that all phenomena are without 
being (SQnya), that even Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and the per- 
fection of wisdom itself have no reality ; but, at the same 
time, the Bodhisattva ideal is extolled time and again, as for 
instance in the beautiful words (p. 321 f.) which the Lord is 
made to say: 

“0 SubhOti, a Bodhisattva, a Great Being, who desires to advance to un- 
s^nns^ble complete enlightenment, must behave alike towards all beings, 
mt^ Cultivate the same mind towards all beings ; he mnst support the 
pttjra'beitijp with an impartial mi^^ he must support the pthers with 
thhughtl;pf lovAv with kindly..., with friendly thought..., with thought 
wnichi iafree &om pride..., he must support the others with thought which 
is hhi^^ilplitilbi^^f^ from thoughts of harm..., he must support the others 
with Ithphghts free from injury. He mhst transfer to all beings the idea 
of the mother ; ha must support all beings, transferring to them the idea 
hf the father, tim 14m of the son, iba t^^ hf danghtar (i. be mn»t 
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look n|K>n them, as if they were his mothers, his fathers, his sons, his 
daughters). In this way, therefore, Subhuti, a Bodhisattva, a Oreat 
Being, who desires to advance to unsurpassable complete enlightenment, 
must behave towards all beings : in this way he must train hiinself in 
being a protector of all beings. And he himself must be steadfast in sup- 
pressing all evil, be must give aims, observe the moral law, train himself 
in patience, he must show himself energetic, must devote himself to medi- 
tation and achieve the victory in wisdom, he must contemplate the for- 
mula of the causally conditioned origination both in regular and in invert- 
ed order, he must teach it to others, extol it in their presence, and enable 
them to take delight in it. ” 

While in reading the numerous long epistemological and 
metaphysical discussions on Sunyata, we often wonder what 
all this has to do with religion, such passages about the Bodhi- 
sattva as the above, remind us of the fact that the text be- 
fore us is, after all, a religious book. This religious character 
of the book is emphasized also in several chapters, in which 
the great merit to be acquired by the hearing and understand- 
ing, the reading and Writing, and the learning and teaching 
of the Prajua-Paramita, is praised over and over again in ex- 
travagant fashion 

As it was considered so great a religious merit to read and 
write these sacred books, it need not surprise us greatly that, 
as a result of endless repititions and phantastic embellish- 
ments of the scenes which introduced the speeches, more and 
more new works of this type, each one more voluminous than 
the last, came into existence. 


>) In the VejreochediM, Chapt. 13, Buddha is made to aay words to the offset 
that he who “selects merely one four-footed verse here from this sermon ftho Vair. 
epntains A Q&thfts in Chapt;, 26 and one OStfaa in the last chapter), and onplaihs it to 
others," acquires greater religions merit than a person who might saCrifloe his life day by 
day for aeons, c/. WoMerer, PrajfiapSramita, p. 146 f., 149 ft. In the fragment of the 
. Adhyardhadatikt Pr. from Xhotan (Leumann, Zur nordarisohea Spraohe und Litteratnr, 

P*^) ^t is even said that he who “ even while still in the womb" hei^s sooidon of 

■ tte Pr., is freed from all attaoks and dangers, and never goes to hell or is tohorn in any 
'^^ttorevilfom^of existenoe.: . .. 
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Whilst the A^tasShasrikR relates in a few sentences that 
Buddha sojourned in Bajagrha on the Grdhraktita hill, 
surrounded by a host of monks, who were all arhats, the 
Satas3.hasrikS.-Prajna«P5ramita begins with a grandiose des* 
cription of the scene on the Grdhrakilta hill : 

The Lord is seated with his body erect aed his legs crossed, ready for 
meditation, and becomes absorbed in that meditation which is called 
King of all meditations,’^ in which all absorptions are included* And 
after he had arisen, mindful and with a clear consciousness, from this 
absorption, he glanced over this Buddha-land with his heavenly eyes, and 
while so doing, he let a radiant light shine forth from the whole 
of his body and from every pore in bis skin, and this radiant light 
illumined all the continents brilliantly* And all beings by whom this 
radiance was seen, became clear-sighted through it, and they were all 
confirmed in the unsurpassable complete enlightenment. Then the Lord 
thrust forth his tongue through the opening of his mouth, and produced 
a smile, and many hundreds of thousands of millions of milliards of rays 
of light emanated from his tongue* On each ray there arose lotuses of 
jewels, shimmering like gold, with a thousand petals, brightly hued, and 
beautiful to look upon, sweet, golden, with a pleasant scent, delicate and 
soft as KSoilindika.^^ And upon these lotuses sat the embodied Tathi- 
gatas and preached the doctrine of the six perfections. But all beings 
by whom this doctrine was heard, were confirmed in the unsurpassable 
complete enlightenment. He again became absorbed in the Buddha* 
meditation which is called lion^s play.” In this moment, hell, animal 
birth, and all evil forms of existence, were suspended in all the innumer- 
able continents. All human beings and gods remembered their former 
births, approached the Lord and did homage to him. And at the same 
moment, those who had been born blind, in all the innumerable continents, 
recovered their sight, the deaf recovered their hearing, the insane had their 
sanity restored to them, etc. 

All this is not stated in such short sentences, hut is related 
with an endless mass of detail. We have already met with 
the peouliarity of the continual repetitions in the Pali Suttas. 


Aopordinif to MaMUYyotpatti, m, 89, a kind of garment. 

'41 
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ohaYactemtic is exaggerated to such a degree in the 
longer PrajiLS-Paramitas, that it would be quite possible to 
write down more than one half of a gigantic work like the 
datasahasriki-Prajna-PSramitS from memory, as the same 
sentences and expressions constantly recur literajly. Por 
instance, in the introduction it is not only said that rays of 
light shine forth from the whole body of Buddha, and shed 
an infinite radiance of light over the whole world, but it is 
said of the toes, the ankles, and every limb and every little 
part of the body, that rays of light shine forth from them, 
and shed an infinite radiance of light over the eastern part 
of the world, the western part of the world, and so on — 
and the whole set of phrases is repeated for each part 
of the world, in the same words. In the same way, the 
writer is not content to say merely: “ All is only name,” 
but this **aU** is amplified in minute detail, in never- 
ending series of sentences, until the whole of creation is com- 
pletely exhausted. We can well comprehend people’s holding 
the view that the world is not real and that everything is 
empty and vain, and that nothing can be expressed in words, 
and that “ no ” is the only possible reply to all questions : — 
but we would really regard it as an impossibility for book 
upon book, and for thousands of pages to be written from the 
standpoint of such a categorical negation of anything and 
everything : and yet, in the Praifis-Paramitas, the impossi- 
bility has become a reality. Our sole explanation of this 
verbosity for the sake of verbosity, is that these monks wrote 
so much, because it was regarded as a religious merit to write 
and read as much as possible of these sacred texts.^’ The 
substance of their writing did not matter. The actual doc- 
trine Is the same in the « Hundred-thousand Prajfia.|‘«iainita ” 

1 

Mknui priiMipl# of fOpoUdon ateo oppean io lut, oad 

ooTot we all ant witlt of BncldliA. <3f, gavd) 

nkUen, pp, vti, isa 



fltft yalmpchedik^^^ a little work of but a 

fbw pkges, in which the of these texts appears iuits 

ihoat opodeosed form. In this work, too, we come across the 
sabae paradoxes as in the A§itasahasrika-Frajfift>ParamitS and 
thO longer Frajfia'Paramitas. Thus, for instance, we also read 
in t^e YajracchedikS (Ghapt. 13) : 

^ TIm perfeotioa of wisdom which has been proclaimed bjr Buddha, 
the eadte has been proclaimed by Buddha as a non>perfection also. What do 
you thibk, Snbhdti, is there any doctrine (Dharma) which has been pro* 
claimed by Buddha ?” Subhati said : “ No, Lord, there is no doctrine 
which baS been proclaimed by Buddha...” The Lord said ; “What do you 
think, dttbhati, can Buddha, the saint, the completely enlightened one, be 
()^gaia«d by the thirty-two characteristics of a great man ? ” Subhati 
said : “ Lord, Buddha, the saint, the completely enlightened one, cah- 
not be recognised by the thirty-two characteristics of a great man. And 
why not T Because the thirty-two characteristics of a great man, which 
have been proclaimed by Buddha, were proclaimed by Buddha as non- 
characteristiOB. Therefore they are called the thirty-two characteristics of 
a great man/' . 

There tire probably just as many (non-Buddhist) readers 
who will 8e<d a profound meaning in such utterances, as there 
are those who will regard them as pure nonsense.^^ In 
reality, they hre probably neither the one nor the other, but 
views w;hioh frequently crop up in the history of philosophy, 
and wbidbL only become intelligible if we distinguish between 


tho latter ifl ptobitbly 6, 1882, p« 117 Oeuvret 

^ Frajft&p&ramH& is glorified, ^Hransoendeata] wisdorng which 

hnowii ai^. haithor existent nor non-existent^ that there iiBi no ideality which is 

aot a)iMi; a h^*ipeaUtyi wiadoth which has been proclaimed and will be proclaimed by an 
infi]4lg^ and haYe no0 be^n, who 

will and wUl not be } who, thahhs to their knowledge ot Buddha, and their view of 
Buddlm, aiw perceived, a^^peroeived, known of Buddha, who himaelf is neither existent 
nor ncB^eaiilteni.** On thb doctrines pi the Frajfigpgrnmitis, ofi Baniotk/, Introduction, 
PP. Ills aio* 404 412 480| W, Ber Buddhiamus, p, 167 C and M* 
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a higher, transcendental, and a lower, empirical truth, as ex- 
pressly taught by the Mahayana philosopher Nagarjuna. 

The great philosophers of the Mahayana, Nagarjuna, 
Yasubandhu and AsaUga, wrote bulky commentaries on the 
Trajfia-Paramitas, which have, however, only come down to us 
in the Chinese Tripitaka and in the Tibetan Tanjur. Never- 
theless it is very diflOLcult for us to imagine that the immense 
sanctity which is attributed to these texts, can really be due 
to a valuation and an understanding of the metaphysical doc- 
iirines which they propound. It is more probable that it is 
precisely the dark and incomprehensible element in the 
doctrines taught by these texts, which has contributed to 
make them sacred. Omne obscurum pro magnificoP • 

In the Buddhist dictionary MahS-Vyutpatti (66, 4), a 
work called Buddhavatamsaka is mentioned in a list of 
Mahayana-Sutras, immediately after the ^atasahasrikS, Panca- 
viindatisShasrikft and the A^tasahasrikS-Prajna-PsramitSs. 
Both in the Chinese Tripitaka (Section IV, Hua-yen) and the 
Tibetan Kanjur,®* there is a large body of writings entitled 
thus. It is the sacred scripture of the Avataipsaka school 
which arose in China between 667 and 689 A.i)., and of the 
Japanese Kegon sect,*^ According to Chinese sources, there 


^ pAocordtog to the Adikarma-Pradlpa (a. La VaUie Pouarin, Bouddhieme, 
BtudMetMaWux, IWmoiroa Ac. Belgique, 1897, p. 227), the reading and Snn^ wise 
pironmambnlatoonofthePrajaftplramiMe and similar books are part of the Buddhist 
cult. Pa-hien, who visited Indio in the year 399 A.D., alreedv mentione that the Prajn«. 
ptramitSs yre an obj^t of divine worship at his time; a. B. Beal, Si-yn-ki , Buddhist 
B^rji of the Western World I, p. „xix. In the Nepale«i chronicle VatpttvaH it is 

flir in^a vT M fl 7^/ Safikaradeva (12th century) on theMoaSion of a 
Am in a village, a widow Bed to Patna, taking nothing with her except a smaH model of 

S?MA rr«^ ^Wch is said to have been written in the 

^•?The «tte m»n. n « 00 Berlin, iSSi, il. 190. 

; J.Thetitle means; Buddha Ornament, avataipsaka ia eiveh an a nf 

;ldail^^^ in ]^ gt «h fs a s^eaym of 

■ '•) -.Be^ion III, e. Oeoma de KHrSt, AMO 11, 208 ,ff. ■ 

Cf* ?i^elye japahese Bnddhiet Sects » «y * to. i ^ 

fPIfffgn, Systems of Bnddhiet ihbnght ^7 f 
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arE supposed to have been six different Avataipsaka-Sutras, the 
longest of which contained 100,000 GatbSs and the shortest 
36,000. The latter was translated into Chinese in 418 A.D. 
by Buddhabhadra together with other monks. SiksSnanda 
made a translation in 45,000 GsthSs, between 696 and 699 
A.D.^^ Though no Avatamsaka or BuddhSvatainsaka Sutra 
has come down in Sanskrit, there is a Gauduvyuha'MahSySna- 
Satra,’’ which corresponds to one of the Chinese translations 
of the Avataipsaka.*^ The main contents of the GandavyUha 
are the wanderings of theyouth Sudhana, who travels all over 
India on the advice of the Bodhisattva Maujusri, in order to 
attain to the highest knowledge essential for enlightenment. 
He wanders from land to land, seeking instruction from 
various persons, monks and nuns, lay adherents both male 
and female, from a merchant, a king, a slave, a boy, also from 
the goddesses of the night, from GopS, the wife of Sskyamuni 
and from Maya, the mother of Sskyamuni,*^ until, finally, by 
the favour of ManjusrI, he attains to perfect knowledge, 


C/. Nanjio, l.c. and Caialogne, Nos. 87-80 ; Bagchi I, 843 f. ; ForiKca, Pekingar 
Tripifaka^ Nos. 1063, 1064. Isolated sections of the Avataipsaka were translated into 
Chinese by Lokakfema (178-168 A.D.), Dharmarak^a (291-297 A.D.) and others, s. Bagchi 
I, 42, 89 f„ 97, 220, 237, 286, 406 j Forke, l.o., Nos. 1056-1067, 1069, 1066; for comment^ 
arios and explanatory writings on them, s. Forke, l.c., Nos. 1068, 1060-1064; Avataipsaka 
80ira (according to Bnddhabhadra’s translation) epitomised by Japanese scholars and 
translated into Bnglisb by D. T. Suzuki in EB 1, 1 ff., 146 

*) The text is not yet pabliibed. For table of contents, see B4j. Afttre, Nep. 
Bnddb* Lit., p. 90 ff . ; c/. Bendall^ Catalogue, pp. 23, 102; Bumouf, Introduction, p. Ill ; 
WazsilietOt Belt Buddhismus, p, 171 if. 

*) At my request, my friend Dr. Takakuzu compared the text of the Qa^^avydba 
in the India Office with the text of the ** Ayataipsaka- Sutra in 40 chapters (in Nanjio’s 
Catalogue), and (in a letter of 4th Sept., 1912) he communicated to me the contents of the 
work, whiob coincides in the main with the table of contents giren by B8j. Mitra. 
According to D. T. $u$uki (EB 1, I note), the third Chinese translation Is practically 
the same as the Nepalese Ga^d&^jdba,*’ whilst dik96nanda's translation **al30*^ contains 
the 6b|;^4^Yydba and the Datobhamaka. According to S. Liei in JA, t. 203, 1923, p. 6 ft., 
the Oa^43Tyflba is the last section of the ATatatpsaka. C/. also Watanabz in JKAS 1907, 
668; PeiridtinJAIOHIl^ p. 116 S.; BUot^ Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 64 f . ; III, 
288* 

*) There is a remarkably large number cf Wombn among these teachers. 
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through the instrumeutality of the Bodhisattva Bathanta- 
bhadra.^^ 

The Gaudavyaha is quoted fairly frequently in the Sik^a- 
samuooaya, whilst the “ Ayataipsaka ’* is not quoted. For 
instance, there is a long quotation in Oathas, in praise of the 
Bodhisattva who is resolved to become a Buddha, in order to 
show love and pity towards the beings and release them from 
suffering, to make hell empty, and to point the way to heaven. 
Another passage (in prose) treats of the cleansing of the city 
of the mind (cittamagara) which a Bodhisattva must always 
bear in mind. In yet another passage we find G&thSs on the 
rare and blessed good fortune of seeing and hearing a 
Buddha.^’ 

At the end of the GandavyQha, both in manuscripts and 
in Chinese and Tibetan translations, we find the Bhadracarl- 
pranidhana-gathah, “ the Prayer Verses concerning the Pious 
Life,’* a prayer in 62 melodious Bodhaka stanzas,*’ which 
ranks among the most beautiful expresssions of Buddhist 
piety, and has been used for purposes of worship in all conn* 
tries of Mahayana Buddhism ever since the ith century 
A.l).*’ It is also found as an independent text, and was 


This is SMSOordiug to B&j. Af tint's toble of oontonts. HotroTer, in the Qom* 
mtt&ioetion of Hi, Takdkueu from the India Offl'te MSS, (montioned above in note 8, p. 838) 
it is said : “At last he meets Samantobhadra who directs him to the one Bnddha Anitilbba 
of the West, from vhom the earnest yoath learns the highest troth and gets enlightened. 
In one test this last Amit&bha seotion is omitted.” 

0} &k9&8. 101 C.. 122 f 810 f . 

*) Cf. K. Watena&s, Die Bhadraoan, oine Probe bnddhistisoh.reUgUhler liytih 
untersuoht nnd herausgegeben (mit dentscher Obersetaung von B. Immann), Biss. 
Strassburg, 1912. According to Watonohs, Bhadra is an abbreviation of Samantab)»drat 
and the title should be translated : “ The verses in which the pione wiehei Uiat 
distittgniehed the religions life of Samantabhadra, And espression.” In the dUfS* 
Semnooaya it is quoted with the title Bhadraoaryg (Q&thg) . 

♦) On this metre (font P&dae of eleven eylUbles:— so 

pepnlei' with the Maheykna Buddhists, s. WsMnehs, l.o., p. 84 «. 

*) )i|^eto»eh<ii 1.0, p. 10 ft. Aoeordieg to jC ,0 Veflds l^oatsin In BBlB It, 889 
it beklng» to the sawod books of ths Sentrftntifcae, but in BBII Xll, 1B|, he donate it 



trcmsiat^ times in the 4th and 8th cen- 

tu^|9, hind into Tibetan in the 9th qentury. The language is 
a Fiftkrit with a strong leaning towards Sanskrit. 

: The prsjer opens with verses in wbieh homage is paid to all Jinas. 
'Tbea oome the pions wishes (pranidhSna), in which the believer, after 
haviuir renounced all evil, requests all the Buddhas to allow the wheel of 
the doctrine to revolve throughout all the aeons, in which he wishes good 
fortune and blessing for all beings, and prays on his own behalf, that 
he may ever lead a pious life, direct his thoughts to enlightenment, and 
that he may one day, as a Buddha, make an end to the sufferings of the 
world. In particular he implores the Bodhisattvas Samantabhadra and 
MafijuSrl, whom he strives to imitate, and in conclusion he expresses the 
hope that he may at some future time behold AmitSbha and attain to the 
Blessed Land (Sukhfivatl). 

The Basabhumaka or Ba^abhdmika* 
S d t r a or B a § a b h d m 1 s v a r a, ^Ms also regarded as 
a portion of the Avataipsaka, but it is found just as frequent- 
ly as an independent work. The subject-matter of this work 
is a discourse on the ten steps (da^bhdmi) by which Buddha- 
hood tnay be attained. The speaker is the Bodhisattva 
Yajraghrbha, who gives himself up to a deep meditation in 
a vast assembly of gods, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and is 
then invited by ddkyamuni to explain the '* ten steps,’* while4 
rays of light emanate in all directions from all the Buddhas 
present, Ohapter I also contains Gsthhs (in Sanskrit, not 


Santlfirit t 0 Xt lifis be«n edited, end the chapter on the serenth BhStnl 
tran^lai^ into Johannes Bahder» Diss. Utrecht 1926 (J.*B. 1st ss> Lenren), 

Ohapt^ ¥11 aisb in Acta Or. XY, 214 ff. The text in Sanskrit and Tibetan with a Fronoh 
translh^^ of Ohbpters I-YI (on the first six Bhiimis) had already pteTiously been edited 
by liO in Le Musdoh IfidTs 1^1^ Ohept, VI also in Bonddhisme; 

B'tndes et Habfctiaux, ThOorie de donee oanses (1918), p. 115 ff» IfO FaUis Boitsttti says 
(BBB |I, 744) ti^t UaiabhfimliiTara is the title of areoension an^entsd by Psftkrit 
reiaMii," does not make this distinction, but merely remarks that some MSS, tfaye 

^ In theobiophOn In BoMtr’t edition, the title reads : Bala* 

bbfitidilhirj^^ also B&}. MttrOi Mep. Bnddh. Ililt;., p. 81 It ; 

Jtisfireijaeniiy quoted i»;'^ i', 
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in the 0&ths dialect), though the actual treatise hn the 
Bhttmis is entirely in prose. The doctrine of the “ ten steps *’ 
is to be found in an earlier form in the Mahsvastu, hut in 
the Mahay &na it is a principal feature,^) and the DasabhQmaka 
is the most important work which treats of this doctrine. 
It was translated into Chinese in 297 A. D. by Bharma* 
rak§a.*> 

Like the Avatamsaka, the Eatnakutaor “ Heap of 
Jewels,” also constitutes a large section both of the Chinese 
Tripitaka (II, Pao-ohi) and of the Tibetan Kanjur (IV, 
Kon-ts’egs).*' In these works it is a collection of 49 Sdtras, 
including, among others, the long Sukhavatl-Vyuha, the Akfo* 
/bhya-Vyflha, the Manjusri-Buddhaksetra-Guijia-Vyuha, and 
also a Bodhisattva-Pitaka, a PitSputrasamSgama, “ Meeting of 
the son (Sakyamuni) with his father (Suddhodana),” the 
KaSyapa-Parivarta, and many Paripycchas, “ Questions (with 
the corresponding answers). 


The doctrine of the Bhdmis is also to be found in the Lalita^Vistata, in the 
A 9 ta 8 &ha 8 rik&-Pra]hapSraniit& XYII ff., in Oandrakirti’s Madhyamakavat&ra and in 
Maltreyan&tha's Mahfty&n&>Sdtr&laxpk3ra XX, XXI. For a detailed treatment B, T, Suzuki, 
Ontlines of Mahftyana Buddhism, Ch. 12, and especially La Vallie Poussin in £BF II, 
748 ff. ; ym. 829 f. 

*) Apart from this, it was translated into Chinese by Xum8rajYva (406 A.D.), 
Bodhimol (500-516) and Slladharma (789). Kam4rajl7a also translated the BaSabhOmika- 
vibhi 9 ftl& 8 tra, a commentary on the first two Bhurais, by N«gftrjnna. Of, Nmjio, Nos. 
88f.» 105, 110, 1180, 1194 j Bagchi I, 87, 103, 186, 197 f., 263, 257 j K. Watanahs in 
Jl^^AS 1907, 663 f, A Da4ahhuniikleiaoohedika»SutTa, which is said to have been trans- 
lated as early as in the year 70 A.D., has not come down, but the translation by Fo Nien 
(388*417) is extant, s. Nanjio, No. 875 j Bagchi I, 171 f. ; Rahdar, l.o., pp. iii, viii, 21? f. 
The work treats of the same subject as the Dafiabhfimaka, bat is not identical ^ith it. " 

»> Collected by Bodhiruoi in 706-713 A.D. j a. Nanjio, No. 23, ferine, P^inger 
Tripitaka, p. 179 ft. There is in Chinese also a short Eatnakfita-Sfitrav wluch treats 
of the Eatnakfite-samidhi ; s. Porke, l.o., No. 846. Many shorter sections bf the Eatna^ 
kfita were translated into Chinese from the 3rd to the 6th century A.D., s Bug^i li pp^ 24, 
41-43)^ 96 f./l04 f., 210| 220* 252, 258, 360 f., 891. See also Wassilje0, Bar End^^hliitniiSi 

4) <3^ 0 and Maroejle 

*) lixtraota fiom it in the dikt5«Samno 
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We may take it that there was a Batnaktita in Sanskrit 
too. According to Taranatha the Batnakata-Bharma-ParySya 
in 1,000 sections, had its origin during the reign of Eani§ka’s 
soni<^^ On the other hand, the various single texts which 
are mentioned as portions of the Batnakuta in the 
Chinese and Tibetan works, only occur as independent works 
in Sanskrit.^) The Chinese and the Tibetan books agree in 
giving the ES§yapa>Parivarta as section 43 of 
the BatnakQta. Yaluable fragments of the Sanskrit original 
of this work were found in the neighbourhood of Khotan, 
and have been published by Baron A. von Stael-HoUtein.^^ It 
appears, moreover, that this Kasyapa-Parivarta is identical 
with the original BatnakQta/^ The work was entitled 
Kasyapa-Parivarta, because Kasyapa the Great, Buddha’s 
disciple, is the principal speaker. 

Im this work, which is said to have been translated into 
Chinese as early as between 178 and 184 A.D.,®^ the prose 
and the verses alternate in such a way that the verse portions 


EHoU Hinduism and Buddhinm, II, 56 

*) Maitreyan&tha quotes the Ratnaku^a in his Mahftyftns-Sdtralaqikftra XIX, 29* 
The BatnakQfa is mentioned in Maha^Vynipatti 65, 89, but the single texts, too, are ena« 
merated as iiidependent works. Similarly, in the Sik 9 ft»Samuccaya, both the Batnakdija 
and the worlds which it comprises, such as the B&9(rsp&la>PariproohS, IJgra-PariprcchS, 
Ak 9 ayamati*Fatiprcohfi, and others, are cited. When the &k 9 . quotes the Ugra^Pari- 
proohft and the Batnakd^ side by side, on pp. 146, 196, or when in dik 9 ,, p. 54 t first the 
Eatnakfifa, then the Ba|(rapila*Sfitra, and then again the Batnakfita are quoted, it 
follows that S&ntideya did not know the TTgra-Pariprcoha and the Bftstrap&Ia-Pariprcoh|, 
as parts of the Batoakfi^. 

The Xftqyapaparitarta a MabSydnaadtra of the Batnakuta class edited in 
the OriginaV Sanskrit, in Tibetan, and in Ohinese (The Commercial Press Ltd., Shanghai 

1926K;;-':' ; 

*) Sikfleamuocaya Bd., p. 52 note 1, hnd 8ta9lHohtein. ho., p. ff. xiv 

There ^ nq eotbphon in the fragments, but the title Mah&-Batnekfite*I>harmapary§ya 
occurs ip a few fragments (pp, 82, 217, 22t). However, the title Kdiyapa-Seotion ** 
remaihk itmexp^ if the B&tnakfita and the Kft§yapa«Parivarta are one and the 
aame^if^brii 

*) Three other translations were made between 265 and 420 A.I)., 350 and 
481 A, D,, maid at the olose of the 10th oentdry, s. A. pon BtM BoUtein, l,o,, pp, ix t, 
xxi| Kos, 57, 1863; Bagehil, 26 f,* 41, 28^. 

■ ■ -Vv- 
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(in Saiisktit With oooBsional Ptakritisms) repeat what has 
already been said in prose. As far as we can glean f|:om 
the fragments which have come down, the ideal of the Bodhi* 
sattva, and the doctrine of unreality (^unyata) are proclaimed 
again and again in the Kasyapa-Parivarta in many a parable 
|n the conversations between Buddha and KaSyapa. 

The first 22 fragments ara reminiscent of the section of lour in 
the AAguttara-NikSya. Four good and four bad qualities, four good and 
four bad friends, etc., of a Bodhisattva are enumerated. The first of the 
four good qualities is a love of truth : “ Not even in order to save their 
lives, do they utter a falsehood ” (p. 8). Then come the comparisons 
(p. 56 ff.}. As the vast earth is useful to all living creatures, unchanging 
and without seeking a reward, so also is the Bodhisattva. “ As the 
element of water, O KStyapa, enables all the grasses, shrubs, herbs and 
trees to grow, even so the Bodhisattva, who is pure of heart, enables all 
beings to blossom forth, by the manifestation of his love (maitra), and 
continuing thus, enables all the luminous qualities of all beings td^mature” 
(p. 58). In similar fashion the Bodhisattva is compared to fire, the wind, 
the moon, the sun, a lion, an elephant, a lotus, etc. There is a series of 
other similes in explanation of the ^uoyatS. Even os a physician heals 
the sick man, the SunyatS is a remedy for all who are entangled in 
heresies (p. 97). Then come fresh similes having reference to the Bodhi- 
sattva. “ O Kftsyapa, just as the new moon is worshipped, and the full 
thoon is not worshipped to the same degree, even so, ESfiyapa, a Bodhi- 
sattva should be honoured far more than a TathSgata, by my followers. 
And why ? Because the Tathigatas arise from the Bodhisattvas ” 
(p. 129). 

^ Among the numerous Parippcchss which are included in 
the Chinese and the Tibetan Ratnakflta,” there is also the 
Eaftrapala-Pariprccha, or Ba§MapSla> 
Stitra.*> The Stttra consists of two parts, the first of 


•) cy. Nanjio, CstalogM, p. xiii ff. ; KMt in AMO, n, ^ f. 

*) a>*t»pSlBpariproohS, Satrs du Mahiysna, publid par It. Pinot. (IfWiotheoa 
St. P<tersbonrg 1901. Cf. Xo FalMs Potwaia, to Mnij&jn N. B.^ 
l£ iOS it. TWs Sirtm has nothing in oominon with the lUfthai^iSnttalSee ».) 
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wbioti is more dogmatic and contains Buddha’s reply to 
question” on the qualities (Dharmas) of a Bodhi> 
sattva, while Part II relates the Jataka of Prince Pu^yara^mi, 
whose story has a few features in common with the Buddha 
legend. Even in Part I, however, Buddha gives a brief 
account of his actions in former births, by way of elucidating 
the Bodhisattva-Dharmas, and fifty Jatahas are mentioned. 
Pollowing abruptly after these JStakas, is a prophecy of the 
future decay of the religion,” and this is the most interest* 
ing part of the SQtra : for the picture here sketched in a very 
lifedike and accurate manner, must necessarily reflect 
actual facts, and must contain a satirical description of the 
lax morals of the Buddhist monks. It says, for instance : 

" My monks will be without shame and without virtue, haughty, 
puffed up and wrathful... intoxicating themselves with alcoholic drinks. 
While fliey bear the banner of the Buddha, they will only be serving the 
householders.. .They themselves will have wives, sons and daughters like 
householders....' You are not to indulge in sensual pleasures, in order that 
you may not be born again as animals, ghosts or beings of hell,’ thus they 
will preach to the householders, but they themselves will be uncontrolled, 
and so on.” 

This prophecy reminds us of similar ones in the Thera- 
Qathas (see above, p. 111). The Chinese translation of the 
Ila?trap5la-Pariprcchs made between 686 and 692 A. D.,” 
proves that the conditions here described, already existed in 
the 6th century. The Sutra is probably not much earlier 
than the Chinese translation, as is shown by the barbaric 
language, which particularly in the Glsthas is a mixture of 
Prakrit and bad Sanskrit, and by the elaborate metres and the 
careless style. 


Bin#*, I.O., 8811. 

•) JPpfHPekiBger iWpiWfc*, > ISl; Vtniio, No. 23 (IS). A iieooBd 

w»a made botween MO BBS 1000 A.1>., 878. ^ ’ 
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Many of the Pariprcchss which are counted as heShging 
to the Eatnakata, are also quoted in the Sik?5-Samucoaya, thus 
for instance, the Ugra-Pariprocha or Ugradatta-^ParipyCchS, 
“ Questions of (the householder) U gradatta,” from Which, 
for example, a long passage on the advantages ^of a forest 
hermit’s life is cited, the Udayana-VatsarSja-Parippccha, 
” Questions of the Vatsa king Udayana ” (No. 29 in the 
Eatnakata of the Kanjur), the Upali-Pariprccha, “ Upali’s 
Questions on Discipline, ” and others. It is interesting 
that women are made to ask quite a number of “ questions,” 
thus for instance, there is a Oandrottara-DarikS-Parippccha, 
“ Questions of the Girl Oandrottara ” (Sik?., p. 78 ff., on the 
evil consequences of lust), Darika-Vimalasraddha-Pariprccha 
(No. 40 in the Eatnakata of the Kanjur), Sumati-DarikS-Pari- 
pfcehs (No. 30 in the Chinese Eatnakata), etc. 

Just as the PrajM-Paramitas proclaim first and foremost 
the Sanyavsda, the doctrine of unreality, the Saddharma- 
Lankavatara-Sutra, “ the Eevelation of the Good Eeligion in 
Lanka (Ceylon),” generally called briefly Lankavatara,** 
teaches principally a modification of the ^OnyavOda, the 
Vijnanavada, the “Doctrine of Consciousness,” i.e., that 
doctrine which, though it also denies the reality of the exter- 
nal world, does at the same time recognise that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness have a subjective reality. 


i) rrwlated into Chinese as early as in 181 A.D„ and then hgaln in SfiS A.D., 
s. Bagehi, 1. 47, KMJf. ; Porhe, Fekinger Tripitaka, Nos. 288, 1207. Sikgls. pp. im fl., 867. 

•) Vinaya.Tini«oaya.ITp51i.paripJooha in the Kenjnr (a, U. Lolo« in . JA 1927, 
Oot.-peo., P. 262). IfpSli is the expert of the Vinaya, at the coandl (Vi^Ts. 

Fi)|aka,CaQa-Vagga XI, 1,7). . 

») Edited hy Bnnyin Nan/fe, Kyoto 1923 (Bibliotheca OtaniwidB', Vbl. 
lysis of the doctrines contained in the LahkAratara Sdtra, espeoially in th^ relation to 
^apMtese Zen Bnddhism, is given by D. T. Su»uki in SB IV, 199.298. Of. 0. Tueei ^ BSO 
X, 1828, 667 fl. and Memorie B. Aoo. Linoei, ser. V, Vol. XVll, fasa V; p, 170*. ; 3. W, 
'JffaiiS»)'i)aa IiaAkAirattra.Sfitra nnd daa S&ipkhya (Beitrige jnr inditojim ' Bifliabhndssen^ 
Hsdb#maBe^onsi^ 1927); andSekapsr in ZB 8, JOSS; 248 ir^e wlophon 

. II, t^a oalied ^altriipiaMhuta, *' oonsis^g of 86,000 
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In tlie form in which we have it, the work is either a very 
careless compilation, or else it has suffered very badly in 
comiog dowh to us* moreover, it consists of portions which 
belong to various periods. It was translated into Chinese 
three times, by Guuabhadra in 443 A.D., by Bodhiruci in 613 
and by Siksananda in 700-704.*^ In the first translation 
Chapters I, IX and X are missing, so that we may be justified 
in assuming that these three chapters were not written until 
between 443 and 513 A.B. The last chapter (Sagathakam) j 
consists entirely of verses, while the rest of the book is in * 
p>rose with occasional Gathas interspersed.’*^ 

Chapter I gives a very detailed description of the meeting of Buddha 
with Rfivana, the king of the Raksasas in LahkS. Encouraged by the 
Bodhisattva MahSmati, RSvana asks Buddha questions about the difference 
between true and false doctrine (Dharma and Adharma). With Chapter 
II, which has no connection whatsoever with Chapter I, MahSmati, after 
he has praised Buddha and obtained permission to ask him questions, 
begins to ply Buddha with a long series of over one hundred questions ; 
these questions bear on all the details of tbe doctrine, on release (" Whi- 
ther does the released one go? Who is bound ? By whom is he released ? ”), 
on Alaya, 3 ManovijiiSna and other main notions of the VijnanavSchi, 
on 8finyatS, enlightenment, etc. But we also find such questions as : 
“ How do food and drink of all kinds come into existence ? How does 
copulation come about ? What is the nature of a king, a ruler of the world 
(Cakravartin), a ruler of a district (Mandalin) ?...How is it that yon are 
descended from the 8skya race, through whom and how are you a scion 
of Ik|vSka?...Why are you alone seen in all lands?,” etc. Buddha does not 
only deal with these questions and give his assent to them, but adds many 


Alan/lo Bdikion, Preface, p. vili f. ; Bagchi 1, pp. 264, 880. 

Chapts. II'VIII appear in all the three Chinese translations, Hower, l o., 
p. ^ detihts Qhapt, VIII, which is devoted entirely to the oondemnation of meatw 

1»e]pn|ed^ to original work, As the question as'to whether meat-eating is 
ptwq^ble if already chsonmd inli, 46, itb possible that Ohapt, Vm too may . have 

hel^jn^Vto'tlm"p«wleus--of:,i^^^ . 

V”/) ” SPhe storp^room of ail ideas,” 0/, O. Bgamhertt Pie Frohleme der bnddhisti. 
sphea i^ltpsophie, ' .Heidelbtog, 1924, p, | dtchst^tshp, Oenilra]| Conception of 
Biiddliibmi'^...f^^ 67i 190 f idtrcHMs. Indisohe JE^ilosophie, p. 260. 
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more qtiestions to the list, haviog reference to general knowledge (medioinej 
the arts, geography, etc.) which Mahimati should hare asked. Then 
comes an enumeration of 108 subjects which have been explained by 
former Buddhas. The main portion of Chapters II-VII is entirely 
philosophic in content, and actually treats of the whole system of the 
Buddhist doctrine, mainly from the standpoint of the VijSSnavida* The 
question: ^^What is NirvSna?”and the various opinions on it, are 
discussed in two places. In Chapter III, we find, among other 
things, a discussion on the paradoxical utterance of Buddha: Between 
the night during which the Tathagata attained to enlightenment, and the 
night during which he will be completely extinguished, in that time not 
one syllable was spoken by the Tathagata, and he will not speak a single 
syllable: the Buddha word is a non-word’’ (p. 14& ff.). In the same 
chapter (p. 1 92 f.) we also come across a remarkable list of names of 
Buddha. We are told here that, just as in other cases there are several names 
for one and the same thing, Indra and Sakra, hasta and pSni (both of 
which mean ‘‘hand ”), etc., similarly, there are countless names for Buddha 
too ; some call him TathSgata, others Svajambhu, N&yaka, Vin§yaka, Pari- 
nayaka, Buddha, Rsi, Vf^abha, Br&hmana, Vi^nu, Ifivara, PradhSna,®) 
Kapila,^) BhutSnta (the end of the beings, death), Ari?|anemi,5) 
Soma (moon), BhSskara (sun), Kama, Yyisa, iSukra, Indra, Bali, Yarunas 
and others again : AnirodhanutpSda (non-destruction and non^-originating), 
SanyatS, TathatS, Truth, Reality, Highest Being, Dharmadhitu, Nirvina, 
That which is Eternal, the Four Noble Truths, etc* Chapter lY treats of 
the ten Bhumis. 

In Chapter YIII,® (Mahamati begs of the Lord to explain to him what 
is good or bad in the prS.otice of eating meat, “ so that we, I and the other 
Bodhisattvas, the Great Beings, may in the future and in the present so 
preach the doctrine that the beings who are still affected by the impresr 


») Here there is a repetition of some questions which had already been asked 
previously. It is clear that the teist is in disorder. 

♦) Pp. ^ IE., and 182 fit. Of, Th. StcherhatihVt The Oonoeption of Buddhist NIrvlqa, 
;p, SI note ] Barnou/, Introduction, p. 469 f. 

' ^) Original matter, a term of the torpkhya philosophy, 

*) The founder of the iSSipkhya phB^^ 

\;'v.;;'V*),'A^dainBaltttv^' ' " 

' ‘ ») It begins with the words 5 Then the Bodhisattva, thi Oreat^ Being, IfahSmati, 

qiuiti^ed the Ldrd in the^Qi^gs,” ' Ho#ever; what follows Is Only prose j the Verses seem 
' to 2um been drovped. "'V v' 
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siolia aamvmgirom a previous existenea as a beast of prey^ and who for 
that reason are greedy for meat, may renounce their greed for (the) taste (of 
meat), and in order that the meat-eaters may east from them the greed for 
(the) taste (of meat), and that, as a result of a longing for the taste of the 
doctrine, they may treat all beings with a love as strong as that felt 
towards an only son, and thus gain the great Love (mafaSmaitrl).” The 
eating of flesh is forbidden even by the adherents of false doctrines, and 
they themselves eat no meat, whilst under the Completely Enlightened One, 
who is all pity, people eat meat, and the eating of meat is not forbidden. 
Buddha’s reply to this, is that the eating of meat should be avoided for 
innumerable reasons, first and foremost being the fact that every being is 
at some time or other connected with all other beings by rebirth as a father, 
brother, son, and so on. Legends are told, as evidence of the evil conse- 
quences of eating meat. In the GSthas which follow the prose, not only 
meat, but also intoxicating drinks, onions and garlic are prohibited. Buddha 
admits that, in the future, there will be meat-eaters who will declare that 
the eating of meat is allowed by Buddha. The Buddha however, for- 
bids any kind of meat-eating, whether it be as a medicine or as a 
food, and he accounts it tantamount to eating the flesh of a son. 

Chapter IX is a Dharapl, a magic formula protecting people against 
snake-demons and ghosts of all kinds.^^ 

The whole of Chapter X is a long philosophical treatise in 884 
verses.^! In this case, too, the doctrines put forth, are those of the 
Vijn&navBda. It is, however, expressly emphasized again and again, that 
all phenomena are unreal like a fata morgana, an illusion, a delusion. 
We are frequently reminded of the language of the Vedfinta. As in the 
QaudapSdXya-KSrikas, in which the VedSntist doctrine of MSyS is first 
developed, this work (v. 443) also illustrates the non-reality of the 


^) Hauer, Das Laak&yat&ra*SStra, p. 3 f., regards these pasfages as allasiona to 
Tantric oults. This is a possible, but not a necessarj assumption. The praotioe of meat* 
eating may hate arisen among Buddhists in the Northern distriots even before there were 
TantHocttUs. 

Translated by J. W. Hauer, Die DhSravl im nbrdlichen Buddhismus (Beitr&ge zur 
indiimhen Sprachwisaenschaft und Beligionsgesohitihte, 2, 1927), p. 2 HaraprasKda 
^dfiv^in JASB Pmoee^ngs, 1900, p. 100 If., describes a ** Lahk&Tatftra ** Tantra, which, 
bpWeVer, has nothing in common with the Mah&yina>S5tra. 

' — Th# prose sentence at the beginning: ** Then Mah&mati, the Bedhisattra, the 
%ea| Bethj|r, eppkV X^rd Ihnt^** is tn absurd interpolation ; for it is evident that e 
Bttddim iff io ’ ^ 



<i)f firti, wfafoli driginai^ 'wlia a 
stick IB twirled totitOd. : Again and again we (M>ma'aordtt the ini 
stances' of the horn of a haie,” the “ring-like apparitions h^dfe the shnt 
ti^W’ wnd similar fictions and delusions of the senses, Wkioh ate % 
ed to. show that eTerything is only"* illusion and that hothihgJBi!^, 
hot . even release (verse 628).* > SSipkhyas, Vaiteeikas, haked SppldSb^ 
and the tfaeists, are mentioned as adherents of false doetrines (verse 
728). The speaker in Chapter X is not Sikyamuni, hut one of his 
predecessors, a Buddha of an earlier age, who says of himself ! I am 
d^oended from the family '(gotra) of KStyfiyana, and have conoie from 
the Suddh&vSsa'^heaven. I preach to the beings the doetrihe which ' leads 
to the city of NirvSna, I and those TathSgatas haVe pointed to this 
very ancient path as leading to NirvSna, in 8,000 Sutras ” (v. 772 f.)* 
“ And my mother is Vasumatl , my father is the Brahman PrajSpati, I am 
d^cended from the family of EStyayana, and my name is Jina the 
Pare, (Viraja Jina). I was born in CampS, anl so were my &ther and 
my grandfather also. The latter was called Somagnpta, and was descended 
from the dynasty of the moon” (v. 798 f.).*'. 

A few passages in Chapter X might possibly be of historical 
significance, if they were clearer ; in particular the prophecy (X,'784 ff.) : 
“VySsa, EanSda, IKcabha, Kapila, the Sskya leader, these and others will be 
there after my passing away. A hundred years after I have passed awnyj the 
VySsa who is well known from the (Mahs.)BhSrata, and also the P«i?d»Tfa8, 
tho Eauravas, BSma and then the Manrya (Chandragupta is meant) Will 
live, and after that, the Mauryas, Pandas and Guptas, and then the bar- 
barians, the meanest of the kings. At the end of the reig:n of the 
barbarians, there will be armed riots, and after they are ended, the Eali- 
Ynga Will come, and at the end of the Kali-Ynga, the Good BeliipOb Will 
not be promoted by the people.” In another passage (X, Sib ^ 
coming of PSnini, Aksapida, Brhaspati, of the teachers of liokiyata, ^f 
KStyftyana the writer of Sfitras, of YSjfiavalkya, Vslm^/ bfiwdlfijcfa, 
EaujfUya. and i^valSyana, is foretold. ' ' 



; i • X, 6S8.C88, tr^ndsted into . Oemaa by Jgausr, Das LafikSVattra-SftWa, pl .f k. . 

f) took thimvriww 

to he . the. Words of, the aathor of tks.book. His opinion is slUued hy jBSvwv bh-V W 
Btrangaos this passsga is, and it does realiy soond as, tbongk.it wsite MMksnfW sWaSthwa. 
ihiS'llewW.OWsrtfaeleas impoBsiblo. ■ , ' ' \ 'i ■ 
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WMst lll& last'Damed list is anything but ohronolc^i. 
and can scarcely be of service in fixing any date, we 
are meet likely justified in taking it that the passage about 
the Guptas, and the one abouj: the succeeding reign of the 
barbarians, refer to the Hun invasions at the close of the 6th 
century. From this we could infer that Chapter X was 
written not long before the time of the second Chinese tran* 
slation (618 A.B.). The philosophy of the Vijnanavada, which 
is taught in all parts of the Lahkavatara, ooincides with the 
doctrines of Maitreyanatha, Asanga, and the Mahayana-Srad< 
dhptpada, which may be ascribed to the 4th century A.D. at 
the earliest. It is, therefore, probable that the Lahkavatara* 
Sfitra, even in its earlier form, was not in existence more 
than 60 or at the very most, 100 years before the Chinese , 
translation of 443 A.D. At all events, from the point of view 
of the history of Indian philosophy from the 4th to the 6th ? 
century A.D., the importance of this work, which contains . 
such numerous allusions to other systems of philosophy, should | 
not be undervalued.®^ 

Among the later Mahayana>Satras there is also the 
SamadhirSja, “(the Sfitra about the) King of Meditations,” or 
the CandrapradiparSatra, as it is called after the principal 
speaker.*^ Here, in a dialogue between Candrapradipa (or 
Candraprabba) and Buddha, it is shown how a Bodhisattva 
can attain to the highest knowledge by means of the various 


>) Gf. B, H. Johntton in JBAS 1929, p. 86. S. 

«) 0/. nboTe, Vol. I, 624 f. 

H«tapraaidft (Ind, Hist, Qu. 1, 1925, 208 f.) speaks of the Lahkftvatftra as 

a work h^losigi»g to the period before Katiifka. This is probably based upon the 
statemefit of B&j. Mitra, Nep. Bnddh, Lit.., p, 113, that the] woi^ was already 
trahilai^ into Chinese in 168490 A, D. H. 0»o.) calls attention to a paper pnbllshed 
by Barinath Dsi ** in which 20 different systems of thought wei^ enljied from the 
LankiVatara.*' 

♦) 1 do not know of any edition of the work, I only know it frm qnotationt In the 
diklMaiinocaya an^^^^^ giw by Eajn ifitra, Nep. Bu^h. Lit., 

B«^i; Oatalogtie» p. W t i gikca^aninooaya, ed. Bendall, p. 368. 
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meditatfonSiesjwdallf highest of all) the '* King hf Id(e4i- 
tettottS)*’ and which preliminary conditions are necessary in 
Order to {nepare the spirit for this highest stage of meditation. 
Suoh preliminary conditions aje worship of the Bttddhas, 
complete renunciation of the world, gentleness and goodness 
towards all beings, entire indifference as to one’s own life and 
one's own health if there is a question of saoriflcing them for 
others, and lastly the knowledge of the non>reaUty of the 
world, the steadfast belief in the unreality (<Stlnyat&) of all 
phenomena. Passives of moral contents, mostly in OfttiiSs, 
are quoted by dantideya in the 8 ik 9 &>Samucoaya, as for in* 
stance the beautiful verses about peace of mind ( 8 i]i 9 ., p. 24i2 f*) : 

He will never depart from the doctrine of the Blessed Ones (States 

Buddhas), that hero will never fall into the power of women, he takes a 
delight in the commandment of the Blessed Ones— *he who qndexstands 
that real peace of mind is the true nature of Beligion. 

He will soon become a prince of men here, he will be a healing physi* 
oian, a giver of good fortune, he will pull out completely the thorn (of pun) 
of the unfortunate,— he who understands that real peace of mind is the true 
nature of Religion. 

He shines forth among the people, like the moon, by the power of his 
mildness, he is not angered, though he be ilUreated with dods of earth and 
with sticks, he remuns unmoved, though he be pulled to jnCoes limb by 
limb,— he who understands that real peace of mind is the true mtOM of 
Iteligion." 

In the 8 ik 9 S,*Samuccaya (p. 184) u verse is cited from the 
JfLbnavatl section of the Sam&dhirftja, according to which the 
eating of meat, which is otherwise prohibited, is aUowable by 
way of medicine. In a prose passage of some leugtdi, it is 
explained that it is more Ukely for a man who is bnming Irom 
head to foot, and who is still alive, to think sensual plea- 
sures. than for a Bodhisattva to find rest, as long as there are 
still human beings in distress.^ Legends are also toll Of ssduts 


^)SOe,i>.lM. aknigiwsKw«a&ttomiiWh«imM 
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who W6re laeoessfttl owing) to the ** King of Meditations.” 
TlbisStitin Qonfdaponds to the Chinese Ydehttog-san-mei^ohing, 
whioh was translated in iXiO and 557 A.D.*^ 

Il^he last work to be mentioned among the later Mahs- 
]r&na>Stltras, is the Suyarna-PrabhAsa or ” Splendour of 
Gold,” the contents of whioh are partly philosophical and 
ethical, and whioh also contains many legends, but whioh, for 
a great part, already bears the stamp of a Tantra. 

In Cbapter I the Brahman KauQiJilya begs for a relio of Bnddha, even 
though it might not be larger than a grain of mustard. The Licchavi 
prinoe Samdokapriyadariana replies to him in the following verses : ** When 
flowers will grow in the floods of the Ghmges, when orows are red and 
Kokibw are the colour of eonob-shelle, when the Jambn tree bears palm 
nuts and the date tree mango blossoms, — then there will be a relio the size 
of a grain of mustard. When people will be well protected against the 
winter's oold with coats made out of the hairs of the tortoise, ...When the 
feet of a mosquito will afford a firm support which will not waver,. ..When 
people will make a firm ladder out of a hare*hom, whereby to climb up to 
heaTen,...When a mouse will climb up this ladder, and having eaten the 
moon up, will run around RChu,...When an umbrella made of PalSSa leaves 
will be large enough to protect people from the rain,... When ocean ships 
will career around upon the dry land with sail and mast, ...When owls will 
carry ayray Qandhamidana hill with their beaks,”)' then there will be a 


to bo ostMBUd far above any onlt, is qootod on p. 818. In the Sifcv. the title is always 
Oasdbaptadllpa-SUn. 

t) Thus aoooiding to K. Fotonaie in JBAS 1907,663: Naflfto,No, 191. Both titles 
alto ooowr In the Tibetan Kanjnr, s. JIBrBs. in AMO II, 249. The flttaftganMsainadhi, 
vbleib is also quoted in the 6ik|i.8aniaooaya, is a different work horn the SamftdhirSja. 

*) Bdtted by Bai Sarat Chandra Uls, Babadnr, and Pandit Barat Chandra ddtH, 
faso, 1, Oalontta 1898 (Bnddbist Tost Society of India). More does not seem to have been 
pnblttbad. Vbe oomplete title reads tbns in the oolopbonss SavarnaprabbSsottama- 
tBtceSdiairlja. 1%e Isadlonle 'contains Ohapts. 1>XV. BSj. Mttre, Nep. Bnddb. p. 241 
ff., gives UMt eontWts of 21 ehapten. 0/. Bomea/, Introdnotion, pp. i/Il S., 400 ^ Bmdatl, 
OatiilS|«ls, p, 12 f.t U, AnSmM in BBS 17, p. 889. An edition of the Savare»>Prabb8sa 
wiAiiwspWedbythnMmBn^ Stmiio, and is being mads ready for the press by bis 
inq^kbk)kttldStmi,)t9.]b^ Young Best, May 1998. p. 404. 

t) TUltitlilf tSHfSfslb)* tbifigsiito be foond, in part word fmr word, in JStaka 
Bo. m tha Jrgtafca of the ^mpcssibtUUes ”). OA Tb. eaoMna», tleine 

Sohtillh, Bobu p. 9<l f.l SM'Bsh M vt PMiuya Dwdn by IimTrnb (BCgtriaua 
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' ‘^he B^htaan hintseP states - the reason It is ioipos^bl# to fiid ,a 
!rolio*o£vBb44b(k» even w sinaU as a grain of mustaid, as tbero is oOitbesr 
tio&e nor blood of Buddha’s body, for the Completely Enlightened ^tldigata 
has only a Dharuiakiya,*) and consists only of the Dharma element, he 
has only an immaterial ** body ” consisting of the absolute, and be is com- 
posed only of ideas, of spiritual (non-sensual) phenomena. A .Bnddha vvas 
imver created and never passes away ; only in order to bring the beihgs to 
maturity^ he causes the vision of the complete NirvSna to appear. 

Chapter IV is on a lofty ethical plane, and contains many a beautiful 
passage such as the confession of sins,*) and the praise of love \maitrl) 
towards all beings.*) The doctrine of SunyatS is developed in Chapter VI. 
The major portion of the work consists, however, of a glorification aS the 
$nvarQa-Prabhssa itself, and the merit of reading this book is extolled over 
and over again. In Chapter VIll the goddess Sarasvatl appears, and in 
Chapter IX Sri Mahftdevl, the great goddess drl, in order to magnify the 
$uvaroa'Prabhi8a as a DhSrauI.^) Chapter XIII is a kind of manual for 
kings (rSja&tetra), called Devendrasamaya, which Baladaketu recited to his 
son Buoiraketu when he was anointed as king.*) Among the legends which 
are related in the Suvarna-PrabhSsa, there is also one about a prince who 

aud transU by W. L. Calcutta 1919, p. 98 (vb. 194) ; and Pewier^Tawney^ 

The Ocean ol Story, IX, 162, 

On the Mah&yana doctrine of the three bodiee (trikiya) of the Bnddha, ctB., 
dlmrmakSya (the abaolute), sambhogakaya (the eaperhutnazi bbdy with which the 
Buddhas enjoy their glory, virtue and wiadom) and nirm&uakhya (the asaamed body, which 
the Buddhas assume, in order to carry out their woik of releasing the beings, on earth), 
see JU Vgi>\U$ PouBsin in ERE I, 97 f. ; U. Anesahi in EBB lY, 839 f, ; P. MaBB^n^Qumtl 
in JA 1918, 1I» t. 1, p. 681 ff, ; Rosenberg^ Die Probleme der buddbiatiiohen Phitoaophie, 

1 ^ 286 ff. ; W, Montgomery afcQfovcm, An Introduction to MadiSyina Buddhism, tiondon 
1982, p. 76 fiC. l^taiog’s Chinese traualstion of the SuvarQa-PrabhaBa hue a chapter on the 
doctrine of Trikaya, which does not appear iu the Sanskrit text, and whioh, in the opinion 
Of . Auesuki (IcfO was probably interpolated by an adherent of VaeubaUdhii; On 
Dharmadhitu see Th. 8ich$rhatskyt Central Conception of Buddhism, pjp» 69| 

«) P. 12 quoted in 8ikf4-Samuooaya, pp, 160464. This passage been 
j^Uahedb^rH. 5e6nner (SB i 1^, 1310 if*) from a block print fcMd in 
/ (AMtOriAiT^kesta^ 

v ^ lfc 4t ^ a certain extent, when Ao Boudahisme.^ V et 

1997, p« 127^ dea(^be8 the Sataraa.Prabh&sa at a MAliftt^ya 

i'-' /v' '' ^ . ‘V: ":'r: ^ 

J; this pious wdrk, it 

. ot.iiiou^r'.seQtic^ in the Purapas*,;..;: ; ‘ ' 
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IdUsvhiiaBelf io order to serve as food for a hungry tigress, whereupon the 
ptinoe’s father has his son’s remains preserved in a golden casket, and has 
a StlBj^ erected over them. Io other places, however, Tantrie ritual is also 
taught, and female deities, liSrf tl, Cao^JikS, etc., are mentioned. 

The Suvarija-Prabhasa enjoys a great reputation and is 
popular in all countries where Mahayana Buddhism prevails. 
In Central Asia, too, fragments of this work have been dis-‘ 
covered.®^ It is said to have been explained in China by 
Eladyapa MataAga as early as during the reign of Ming4i 
(68-76 A.D.).®^ If this statement is not a mere fiction with 
a view to extolling the work, there must have been a Suvar^ia- 
Frabhasa in those days which diverged widely from the present 
text. The Chinese translation by Dharmaksema (414-133), 
Paramartha and his pupils (652-557) and I-tsing (703) have 
come down to us.*> 

The Masters and Poets of the Mahayana. 

^ Taranatha says that the adherents of the Hlnayana 
declare the ^tasahasrika-Prajna-Paramita to be the latest 
of the Mahayana-Sutras, and the work of Nagarjuna,®r and 


Bo© abQY% p, 274 f. According to a Mongolian version translated by I. J. Schmidt ^ 
Gramniatik der tnongolisohen Spracho, St. Petersburg 1831, p. ^42 ff. 

*) A passage from it in fcbe language of Khotan, s. in E. Lemmnn, Buddhist. Lit. 
Nordariscli nnd Peutsch, 1920, p. 68 fP, A few Central AsiatiOk fragments of the Sanskrit 
te3(t have b^en published and translated by F. W. T^towas in Hoernle, MS. Bemains, p. 108 
flE* An Uigttlfie translation appeared in Bibl. Buddhioa in 1914. For fragments of Diguric 
texts* Sf F. W* K» UUUr, Uigurioa, in ABA 1908, p. 10 ff. ; Liiders, SBA 1914, p. 90 . in 
the colophon it is expressly stated that t;he work was translated from the Indian Ian- 
gnsge into Chinese, and from the Chinese into Tarkish. 

•) BofifcW p. 4* * • 

% Bei^cht I, 220> 422 ; Forks, Pekinger Tripijfaka, Nos. 121, 127. In the Tibetan 
Kanjnr, s. AHG ll, 816 f. The West Mongolian recension {Altan Gera!) has been published 
by j^oh Lei^^^ 

/ Ges^^ Indien, aus dom Tibetischen fibereetst von A 

BtvFetiribttrg 1869. p, 71* 

pn Nlgbrjiijia, see A. Tibet un4 der 

Pf 29 i tly 64 4. 1 Satis Chandra in 
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It Ibi not impofiliible that this Frajhs>P&rattiit& is tQ^he4 an 
apQcirilkhal Sstra which was produced by Nagsrjuna’s s«;iibol. 
ti is wore likely, however, that this statement is due to a 
confusion between the text of the great Prajha*Paramita and 
the Prajha-Paramita-Sutra-Sgstra which was ascribed to 
Kagarjuna, i.e., the commentary on the PahoayiipSati’Sahas* 
rika-Prajfia-Paramita.) At all events Nagarjuna cannot pos- 
sibly have been the founder of the Hahayana, as was so often 
supposed in former days ; for there is no doubt that Mahaya- 
na>Sutras were in existence long before his time.*^ Accord- 
ing to Hshan-Tsang,’’ Aavagho^a, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and 
Kumaralabdha (=Kumaralata) were contemporaries, and he 
calls them “the four suns which illumined the world.** 
f According to Kalhapa’s Eajatarangiol (I, 173), the Bodbi- 
sattva Nagarjuna was “the only lord of the land** in 
Kashiiiir at the period of the kings Huska, Ju^ka and 
I KaniskA' Taranatha says that he was born in the days of 
' Slaniska, It is a good working hypothesis, though nothing 
more, that he lived in the latter half of the 2nd Century 
A.D.*^ On the other hand, so many legends have been 
Voven about his life, that doubts have even been expressed 
as to whether he was a historical personage at all* ^ 

According to the biography of Nagarjun^haranslated 
into Ghinese by Kumfirajiva (in about 405 A.D jfilfftgirjana 
was bom as a Bradman in Southern India, stuolett the tour 
Yedas and learned all sciences. He was also, however, said 


XOO, Veil. II, p. 126 fl . } Uax Walltser, The Life of Nsgirjnna from Tlbetta m4 OSftlow 
Booroee (airth Anoirenwry Volnme, Aeie Uajor t, 421 ft .) ; P. L, VaMpii, WfltSai mi 
ItyeSeye ek aoB OotaeiBkela, Peria 1928, p. 46 f . t Keith, Bod^iet Ph{hf|M^iy, p, 220 f, 
*) Ip ihe PrP|M>PtrKmiti.S0ttp<4l*tra ppd 
SqUudptodiBio DhipeM by XopiSrPitrp In ebopt 406 A.O.}, XSMdptkP ASMM ABUMVOW 
I 4. a. Kimee ip Ipd. HteA'Qp. p, «2f . ‘ 

•) SInyP'ld, Bufddhiit Beoot^s of the Wwteim tenwil. Bp 4. It Xi 
aw hWnl W, Ttoi Life of niwp-TawiS, tirftnel. by S. a»hl, lill, P. XflS, i 
Cf^ tfmih Utoari of ittAlw BpS^yem. p. 129 f, ^ Jftetth, 
s, 2901 nmrnir ip >^S rr, 1B24.96, no. 90 B.. ' 
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to be a g]r8$t sorcerer. By bis mag!o art he was able to make 
hbttjielf totisible, and, accompanied by three friends, he 
seorbtly entered into the royal palace, where they began to 
violate the women. They were discovered, Nsg&rjuna's three 
companions were sentenced to death, but he himself escaped 
after he had first vowed to become a monk. He fulfilled his 
vow, studied the whole of the three Pitakas in 90 days, and 
grasped their meaning ; yet he was not satisfied with this, 
but began to seek other Sutras, until at last he received the 
Mah8yftna->S&tra from a very aged monk in the Himalaya. 
With the aid of a NSgaraja, a serpent*king, he also found*^ 
commentary on it. He sealously propagated Buddhism in 
Southern India. He directed the religion, says the hiogra* 
pher, for over 800 years.‘> The Tibetans even go aS far as 
to let him attain the age of 600 years. 

KumSrajiva describes NagSrjuna not only as a great 
mi^ician, but also as well versed in astronomy, medicine, the 
production of precious stones, and other worldly things. 
The century A.D.) relates in the Harsacarita, 

that Nj^^rjuna received a necklace of pearls from a snake- 
king, which served as a remedy tor snake-bite aud in fact all 
pains. In the Tibetan chronicles NSg&rjuna appears almost 
exclusively as a mighty magician. In spite of all this, we 


') Wttttildew, Uer Bnddhlimns, p. 282 fl. According to W9U*$$r (Birth Anniramry 
Volain*. p. MS fl.) it it not certnin whether we possess the snthentio text of Knmtmjira's 
biQgmplif, 

t) Xhtw ospeoieUf in No. IS of the '* Stories of the 84 Hagicinns,” translated by A. 
OrihuMM (BaetsIfUvArchlr, V, 1916, ISlfl ). A medical writer NftgCrjnna is named as 
the flVpkor ot tlbs Uttata.Tantra on tho Safrnta j s. J. Joiry, Medisin (Omndriss), pp. 16, 
126, anil kt epUO 68, 1699, 878. Abont NSggrjnna, the author of rantrae, who lived in 
the fllti esmttwy, te« below. Albdrflnl saya of the alchemist NigSvjnna, the anthor of the 
BashaMtlu^a, tlwt he lired a hundred years before his time. F. 0. Say plaeea him in 
thaftbctWiihoentiuy A.0. In the Basai»tn|kaara we find dielognes between NSglijnna 
att4 itolS ftfltoawme (tor 0iWtShana or SlteHMna aa e friend of NSgUjnna^ see below), 
M Ml ItA biMsMufl M Olmpto* in, whloh deals with quihksSvar, we rend that the 
SOdSMi MVoand to NSflMjnna in a dream, and revealed to him the 

tw a MMffi iff- y. 0. NMi ^ Uistoty of Indian Chemistiy, I, Oalentta 1906, 



Olay mum Vidarbha (Berir) and 

wM bom as a Brabiiaa4 i^or his writings give evidenoe of an 
ihtihiate acquaintance with Brahmanical learning. So great 
was the reputation which he enjoyed, that even after the 
lapse of centuries, numerous works for which people desired 
to assure special authority, were ascribed to him.*’ The 
fact of .hi® o**® ^i*® most important 

schools of the Mahayana, namely the Madhyamaka school, 
accounts for this high degree of veneration: for there is not 
a shadow of a doubt that he is the author of the Msdhyamika- 
l^ikas or Madhyamika-Sutras which present in a syste- 
matic manner the Sfinyavada which is taught in the MahgySna- 
Sutras. 

- . The work consists of 400 memorial verses (Kftrikfis) in 
27 chapters, on which the author himself has written a 
commentary, the Akutobhaya “The Safe One.” Nggarjuna 
was perhaps the drat, or at all elvents one of the first, to make 
use of this style of presentation which is so greatly favoured in 
the scientific literature of the Indians, to wit— verses 



pp, xxiv, xcii ft. j II, 1909, pp. xx, xxiii ff., xxxviii ff., 6 ft. Most likely the Buddhist 
philosopher, the Tantrio writer, the medical writer and the alchemist were four different 
then, w.ho were confused owing to the identity of the names. 

For the works ascribed to Nagarjuna, s. Nanyto, col. 369 ff. * 

*) Mdlumadhyamaka.Karik&s (bfadhyamikay^dtras) de Nitgarjuna areo la Prasauna* 
pad&, Commeutaire de Oandrakirti, public par L.yde La Vall6e. pou&Bifif St. Pdtersbourg 
(Bil^Uotlieoa Buddhica lY), 1903 ff. La ValUe Poussin has translated Ohapt* 34 of the 
Commentary, in Melanges Charles de Harl^s, Leiden 1896, p. 313 If, Chapt. t (on 
Oausality) and Chapt. XXY (on Nirvir^a) w^li the Commentary of Oaudraklrtij iransh 
byTh, htchsrhatshyt The Conception of ^uddhist Nirv&^a, Leningrad ld2?» pp. 66^219. 
jX summary of the contents of Candrakir^rs Commentary, the text of Obapt.^ I, and a 
tHranBlation of Ohapts, 11, V and VII, /ire given by Satis Chandra JETS 

.Vi l8OT,pinrt4,p. 7 ff.!ll,l894 and 1896, part tt ; 1^> p^'i. 28 I*.; 1 

SQi p. 8. The K&rikfts With the Akptobhajrh have’been trMel .;&oip . iHto Me* 

mittlera Lehre iiadta;amik|;|^n|k) dM Nigiiifjnne, HeijjleihhW/iWi / The 
:'':Wjin^:;tdho]iM. hM' 'aiie .translated the Ohiaese . of' .'tha Mi dhya^ i f Av0iii^^'the 

Hrffelherg'1913, and 

:'^ji';&.;,ph9togl»phie 'rei[i^»otfon ao!Bordii»g'';i^.,;the, '..ipeki'ng-, «di4>ii' of ^e .Tanjnr, la 

'^|(ateril^.en 8U Koade dee Buddhistnos/* Heft^^ HeidMlierg 1938. 
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tjrith a commentary by the author himself. The Akutobhaya 
hail not come down in Sanskrit, and our knowledge of it rests 
upon the Tibetan translation. The commentaries by Buddha- 
pftlita and Bh&vaviveka have also come down in Tibetan 
translations only. The commentary entitled Prasannapada, 
“ The Clear- Worded,” by Gandrakirti, who on several occa- 
sions argues against his two predecessors, is the only one which 
we possess in Sanskrit. The Madhyamika system, which is 
taught by Nagarjuna and his pupil Aryadeva, and which 
found one of its chief exponents in Gandrakirti derives its 
name ** the middle doctrine ” from the fact that it declares 
nothing either positive or negative, but merely relativity. 
The work begins with the famous eight negations, but it is 
here expressly stated that they mean the same as the doctrine 
of causally dependent origination : 

No passing away and no origination, no destruction and no everlast- 
ing continuance, no unity and no multiplicity, no [coming and no going : 
1 revere the Completely Enlightened One, the best of teachers, him who 
has thus taught the causally dependent origination, the salutary cessation 
of the world of phenomena.” 

There was an obvious objection to this, and NSg&rjuna 
himself makes his opponent voice it in Chapter XXIV : If 
everything is ” empty,” and there is neither origination nor 


In the opinion of Steherhatsky (NirvSpa, p. 67 > note 1), it is so entitled ** not 
without some dose of irony, since. ..its extreme dialectical subtlety... is equalled by no 
other work In the whole domain of Northern Buddhist literature.’* Buddhapdlita's 
commentary is edited in Tibetan by H. WalUser in Bibl. Buddhioa XVl. 

*) Whilst in the^^fiermon of Benares” the ” middle way” is understood in the 
ethical sense (aVbidanoe of the extremes of worldly life and exaggerated asceticism), the 
cxpressidn has a metaphysical meaning In this case ; the avoidance of extreme statements 
^regarding existence and non-existence. 

’) The reproach that the Ml^dhyamikas arb nothing butNastikas or “Kihitists,” is 
hrml^ r»|eetad by Oandrakirti (Madhyamaka-YrtU, p. S68). On the system of thb 
Madhyamikasi VoU4e Pou$iint Bouddhisme, pp. 189 ff., 990 f., and DEB YtJI, 

935 ff., 4ns8ak«j(n 2Y»6a8; T. dSpsn. Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 194 f.s 
Stndes sur Xryadtva, p. Bi S. 

44 
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p^ltsing ftwajr, then there can also be no ''four noble tirhths " 
and nb rule of life based on the knowledge of these truths, 
no i&uit of good and eril deeds, no Buddha doctrine (Bharma), 
no monastic oommunitj, and finally also no Buddha. l?htts 
the entire religion of the Buddha collapses into nothingness. 
Thereupon Nagarjuna replies : The doctrine of the Buddha 
rests on two truths, one conventional truth, in which the 
deeper meaning remains hidden, and one truth in the highest 
sense. He who does not know the distinction between these 
two truths, does not understand the profound substance of 
the Buddha doctrine. The highest truth can be taught only 
when based on the truth of every-day life, and without the 
assistance of this highest truth, it is not possible to under- 
stand Nirvana. 

The same doctrines are expounded by Nagarjuna in more 
concise form in two shorter worhs, Yuktifastika, Sixty 
Arguments,” and Sfinyata-Saptati, ” Seventy Verses on 
Unreality.” The Fratitya-Samutpadahfdaya treats of the 
” Secret of the causally dependent origination ” in 7 Arya 
stanzas.") The Mahayana-Viipsaka is a short philosophical 
treatise, in which it is taught that, from the standpoint of 
absolute truth, there is neither Saqisara nor Nirvana, and that 
everything is mere illusion and dream. The Vigraha-vya- 
yartani, which is frequently quoted by Candrakirti, is a 
work on logic. In the case of other works which are 
attributed to Nagarjuna, it is more or less doubtful whether 


■) Sia aeoluig SStaa daa XagatMamtut naoh da« yatsion 

Sbanatxt TOA rid). $e1mjfer, Haidelberg 1928 (Statorialiaa anr BttddhIllaWii, 8, Ueft). 
n is asent la rflietttii idw. 

♦) Bxtant ia Wbetw to tUa raajnr. ne vwk laamli to haas baaft 
for yaslsba«Sb«.'t Paii»«nlrtliar.aaptalii and hairaleff8a*s SSi|ilehya,SSi)Mli. 

I) a^bo^ tart trtik Irenpb fmoolaeoa by £a FaWdi H ISotliWbeiBMi, 

all IbSorib das domta oansaa, Oand 1918, p. 188 fl. ^ 

*) yt^tsnbiidOhtasiavitbllagtffh tcartlieios, adlbirif bjr Auwb yMpMei In 
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they really his. This applies, for instance, to the 
Bharnia-Saipgraha, which is ascribed to him, and which 
has come down in Sanskrit.*^ This is a short and tery 
useful glossary of Buddhist technical terms, but it is one 
which any monk might have compiled.*^ 

The Suhrl-Lekha or ** Letter to a Friend,” has a 
more rightful claim to be regarded as a work of the great 
master, though it contains no Madhyamaka doctrines 
whatsoever. As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the 
epistle which could not just as well be in the Psli Canon, and 
certain versos coincide word for word with the Dbammapada 
and similar texts, other verses agreeing with Brahmanical 
sayings. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing praises this work 
of ISrSg&rjuna very highly, and reports that in his day it 
was widely read and memorised in India.*^ The Chinese 
mention SStt vahana as '.the friend, to whom the letter is 
addressed."' hrw Satavahana is not the name of a king, but 


Edited by Kenjia Kasdi^ara^ Ma» MMer and H. Wen»el (Aneodota Oxonieaaia 
Aryan Series, Yol. 1, Part 6), Oxford 1885. Half the termini of the Oharma-Saipgrahi 
are also to be found in the Dharma^^arJra^Si^ra, a block-print of which was brought fron 
Tdikucchari by OrUnmdel and published by H. StSnMr (SBA 1904« p. 1282 if.). Th 
Dharma-Sa^kgraha has much in common with the Buddhist lexicon Kah^-Vyutpati 
(edited by J. P. Umayeff in Bibl. Buddhioa XIII, 1911), the period und author of which or 
entirely unknown* As Kanifka and Adragho^a are mentioned, and as allusions to Qreel 
natrology ooour in the Mahft-Vyatpatti, the work cannot be earlier than the 8rd or 4ti 
oentuify A.D. | s. P* W. Thomas in Ind. Hist. Qu* H, 1926, 601 fl. 

*} Ih the Qhinese version the name of the author is not mentioned. 0/« Kasamra 
Bharma*8ai|kgraha Edition, p, 68. 

*) 3*he complete title is £rya*Nftg«rjuna-bodhisattTa-suhpUekha. Translated int 
Bogliih, after the Chinese translation of Gupayarman (424r481 A.D.), by S. Beal in Ind 
Ant. 16, 166^, 169 Other Chinese translations by SaOghayarman (about 488 A.0.) am 
by I-tsintf (abonttOO A.0.) t s. Kos. 1440. 1441 ; Bagehi X. 875. 877. Translate 

after tbe tibbtan yprsion. by H. Wenttel in JPT8 1886. p. 1 ft. and int 
Oormaeii 1686^ The Sanskrit origitial has not come down# 

*) C/* trahal. Tbkakaiai p* 168 ft 

n (ff, hU The (die of Hiaen*Tsiiingf ir. by S. Beat, p. 186 ) Th* Watlere^ oi 
Yuan ChWaaKV Tratele in Xadia, H, 200 f., 20ft A legend related by Bipa (Hareaoarita 
t**ansh. bjf B* <?eeMiitaa4 jP. W. Themet , Sionde^K 1897| p. 252) aUre mentioiis Sataraham 

astheiri^i|e«l^a«l)ilbna^ 

i 
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the title adopted by the rulers of the Audhra dynasty, which 
held away in Southern India from the middle of the 8rd 
oenthry B.O, until the beginning of the 8rd century A.B, 
The first prominent Andhra sovereign, who called himself 
Satavahana, and who favoured both Brahmans and Buddhists, 
was Gautamiputra (119-128 A.B.). His successor was Bsjs 
Vasiithiputra Sri Pulumayi, who reigned over 30 years. In 
the period which we have assumed for Nsgarjuna, Qautami- 
putra ITajuasrl, who reigned in 166-196 A.B., would come 
into question.^’ 

There are no ground for denying Nagarjuna the author- 
ship of the commentaries Prajfia-ParamitS-Sutra-Sastra and 
Ba«i-Bhumi-Vibhasa-Sastra.®’ The short treatise Eka-Sloka 
Sfistra,®’ which has come down only in Chinese, and which 
sets out to prove that true existence (svabhava) is non- 
existence (abhava), is perhaps rightly ascribed to Nagarjuna. 
On the other hand, it is not very likely tha^- the Prajfia- 
danda,®* which has come down in Tibetan, a book of 260 
sayings, only very few of which are Buddhist at all, and the 
majority of which merely teach general morality and wisdom, 
with many an allusion to the fables in the Pahcatantra, wa£ 
the work of Nagarjuna. 


0/. ‘Smithy Early History, p. 221 fl. Max Walleser (ZB VI, 06 ff,) makes it 
seem ptobable thab the statement, aooording to which in the Tibetan version, Udayana is 
the king to whom the letter is addressed, is based upon an error. He asenmee (1. o. , 
p. 108) that Vijaya SH Sdtakarpi, who ascended the throne in 213 was Nkg&rjuna’s 

friend. * 

*) Both commentaries, as well as the Hadhyamika*6ftstra, were translated into 
by Kumirajiva ; s. Boifchi 1, 197 t, 428. 

" Translated from the Chinese by H. B. Bangaswamy In the Mysore 

University Journal for Arts and Science 1, 1927, No. 2. A short treatise consisting of 9 
KArikls, entitled TogSvatgra, is ascribed to Nftggrjnna only in one SanshHt mamwcripl'* 
akd tn the* Tibetan version is ascribed to UignSgai s. Yidhnshekhara in 

Hiit,Qu.lV,l«8.776ff. 

♦) dhe*W 2>ong*bu or Brajnya Uanda by Lu^Trnb (Nigirjnna) edited and transla- 
ted by Mbior W* Oam»b 0 ll, Calcutta 1919, 
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;One of Nl^ftfjuna’s pupils was Deva or S-^yadeva, also 
imown as ita^adeva, “the ohe-oyed Deva” and Nllanetra, 
“the blue-eyed.” Hsuan-Tsang relates the following of him : 
The Bodhisattva Deva came from the land of Siiphala (Cey- 
lon), in order to discuss the difficulties of the doctrine with 
NS^Strjuna. He asked a pupil to announce him to the Master. 
Ka>gSrjuna sends his begging-howl out, filled with pure Water. 
Deva throws a needle into it. The pupil takes the bowl 
back, and Nag&rjuna is much delighted at this “ eloquent 
silence.” In reply to the question of his astonished pupil, 
the master says, that the bowl with the water signified his own 
pure knowledge ; by throwing the needle in, Deva wanted 
to say that he has reached the very bottom of this knowledge. 
Deva is shown in, and approaches the Master very modestly. 
Nagarjuna was very well satisfied with the discussion he had 
with Deva, and as he himself was* already old and feeble, he 
appointed him as his successor.*^ Deva’s biography was tran- 
slated into Chinese by. KumSrajiva (in about 405 A.D.) 
together with those of Asvaghosa and NagSrjuna, and is just 
as legendary as these last named. Legend has it that he 
diedat^the hands of a murderer. The pupil of one of the 
heretical teachers whom Deva had defeated in disputation, 
waylaid him and pierced him through with a sword, as he sat 
in the forest absorbed in meditation. Before his death he 
instructed the murderer, and restrained his pupils who were 
alibttt to pursue the murderer, with these words^; “ Every- 
thing is unreal. Reflect upon the true meaning of all things 
in the world of phenomena. Where is the oppression or 


He is said to have been named thu8» owing to two blue spots, resembling eyes, 
on hie oheeks* According to the legend, he became one«eyed in the following, manner ; 

to demonstrate that a golden statne of Mahedvara is not the god himself, he tore 
onitlm left eye of the statue ; but, in order to show that he had not done this out of 
prt^e, he tore out one of his own eyes, w^hen Maheavara paid him a visit the next day. 

; jp[wul jtsi, The Life Of Hinen-Tsiang, tr, by $. Beal, p. 186 ; Th. WatUrs, 

On Yuiui Chwaag’s Travels in India, II, 200 ff. • ^ 



"Who is pierbed 0 j injirdeMd ? If you recognira the 
tvue hatare^bl sU things, then there u neither murdered nor 
muMerer. Who is a friend and who is a foe? Who is the 
OauMerer and who is the murdered ? Both Hs:j|an?tlfSang 
and losing mention ilryadeva along with AdTaglioba and 
ffH^Brjuna, as one of the great men who lived ** in ahOient 
times.” Most probably he lived at about the tUrtting«pOiht 
of the second and third centuries A.D.®> 

Many works are ascribed to Aryadeva.*^ Mis most 
famous work is Catuh-Sataka,^’ which, like the Mftd^ 
mika-Shtra, consists of 400 Karikas. With Oandraklrti's 
commentary, it belongs to the fundamental works of the 
Madhyamika school. l)eva defends NBgarjuna’s doctrines 
not only as against other Buddhist schools, but also against 
Brabmanical systems^ especially the Yaisesikas. The impor* 
tance of distinguishing between the two kinds of knowledge, 
is very emphatically brought out by Aryadeva in these varies : 

“Love for the religion is prescribed Iby the TatbSgattut for saoh as 
long for heaven ; on the other hand, the highest truth is presorihed for 
such as seek deliverance. 


') 0/. W (uHljw , Dat Baddbiamaa, p. 284 f. ; Y. Sopan, Byatema of Baddbiat 
IhonSbti p. 187 ff. 

*) See above, p, 268. According to KnmSrajlve'e atatementa, ; H. Of,; Yhe 
Vaii^ika PMloaopby, London, 1917, p. 43, oalcalatea the time of NSg&rjana between 113 
and 213, and that of Deva between 168 and 263, whilat Harivarman, tlm pnpil of Kninbta- 
Itta and nathor^ot the Batyaeiddhi-S&atra (which has come down only in Obioeae) M'^'Said 
tp. bn'i^ lived in about 260 or 270 A.D. 

*) See Ifanffo, Col 869 ff. 

*) It ia often quoted by Candrakirti, nnder the title Sataka or fie^nkn'SSttra, i^ 
the Madhyamaka-Yrtti. C/. La ValUe Pouuin in Le Muadon, N.S.I., 1900, 286 if. The 
Cattth^ataka baa come down in ita entirety in the Tibetan version, hkagmeiits of the 
■ SMaknt original of the text and commentary have been diaoovered and edited, by Ham. 

: ^ Memoira of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal, Vol, III, Bo. S, pp; 440.614, 

Cniotdia 1914.: . Chapter VH with Extracta from the Commentary of Capdhtkli^i, 
•tmoted from the Tibetan Vetaion, with an Engliah T nuiaiation i by 
M^aU^ekarfa, in Proo. IV 00, Vol. II, pp. 881.8?I. P. l! V«i(fjo,:htud« stir Xryh^eva 
nt Bpn Peria 1028. p. 69 ft., haa reoonatraoted the Bai^t'text o* the Inat 9 

iyiCIrXVD* 0*0 baaia of the Tibetan vetaion, in m far u tjl>n !tiwt 




■ ' ''UamATORB' ■■' :'-■■' ' ’SSI l 

'He ’(rho desires to acquire religicds liderit, cannot niw^s talk of un- 
reality (lanyata). Does not a medicine, wrongly usisd, becomes 

Just at one can make a thing clear to a barbarian (mleccha) only if 
one uses his language, even so one cannot explain anything to the common 
people unless ope uses the common language/’ 

the present day, NSgarjuna’s Madbyamike- 
gsstra together with JLryadeva’s Catuh-^ataka or Sata-Sastra 
and the Dvadafia-NikSya-Sastra, form the ground-work of the 
faith of the Sanron sect in Japan.** 

Only fragments have come down to us of the Cittavidud- 
dhi-Prakarapa,** “ Section of the Purification of the Mind,” a 
didactic poem containing among other things controversial 
argunients against the Brahmanical ceremonial system. The 
following is declared against the ^belief that bathing in the 
Ganges washes away sins : If salvation could be attained by 
meains of Ganges water, then fishermen would all attain salva- 
tioUi )smd wore particularly the fishes, which are in the Ganges 
day and night. It is doubtful, however, whether this work in 
its present form, in which Tantric ideas, and expressions for 
the doys of the week (vSra) and the zodiac (rasi) which were 
borrowed from Greek astronomy, occur, can be ascribed to the 
ancient Sjyadeva.** 



WM bw added a Fronoh tranBlatten (p. 129 «.). Hettan-Taang taranelated 

the tmA; into A complete Italiao tranelation ot the text and oontmentery, fi*om 

the OWueae, has been pnbliehed by G. Tued in Studi e materiali di etoria dolle reUgioni, 
1996. F(rtr a oeniparieon of the Chinese text with the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan 
version, f. 5Nee< in BSO X, 19a8, 631 S. 

tj yiweee 199-194 in P. t. VoWye’e Text. 

’•) OA'. Wewijie# Twelve Japeneee Buddhist Sects, p. 44 ft. ; W. Mi MeOvtern, Int^ 

dnoti<in;t| Malgina Bnddhk^^ 

'^1' •' HaWpw^*** ^dstrt has alec dieooyemd these trajgmente, ;e. ^ABB 67, 1898, 

’♦) <V. iiif «Hd« Bonddhisme, p, 883, note 1 ane H^p»M*4a %trt in*i? 

in ^ *®^‘**’* ‘*y another Xryadeva in later 

mendoned imegee not known in the great Ixyadeva’e time, end , 



^ in the Chinese Tripi^ka two shori behtises 
traiiBlated % Bodhiruci (508-635), which are asoribM to JLrya- 
deva,, and which constitute a kind of commentary tm those 
sections of the Lankavatara which deal with heretical ddctrines 
of Nirva^a.*^ There is another short treatise by iryadeva 
the Hastavftla-Prakaraoa or Musti-Prakaraaa, the Sanskrit 
text of which P. W. Thomas has endeavoured to roconstruct 
on the basis of the Chinese and Tibetan translations.^^ In 
this work it is taught, in 5 memorial verses, that all pheno- 
mena are mere illusion, and a sixth verse explains the distinc- 
tion between the two truths. 

Hitherto it has usually been thought that the founder of 
the YoggcSra school of Mah^yana Buddhism was Asahga or 
S.ryS8anga. It is now, however, probable that the tradition 
according to which several of his works are supposed to have 
been revealed to Asanga by the future Buddha Maitreya in the 
Tusita heaven, rests upon the fact that Maitreyan&tba, briefly 
called Maitreya, was a historical personage, the teacher of 
Asanga, and the real founder of the YogScSra school.®* This 


pdflflible to dedtioe from thit work the chronological data, which were deduced by H. Jacobi, 
JAOS 31, 1910, p. 2. 

') Nanjio, Nos. 1969,1260. 0/. G. Tucd in T’onng Pao, 2 «4rie» Vol. XXIV, 
1996, p. 16 ft. 

*) JBAS, 1918, 267 The Chinese translations, which were used by of 

ParamSrtha and I-tsing ( Nonjto, Nos. 1266, 1266) are here published by H. Gl • Jp^gnaga 
seems to be the author of the commentary on the Kftrikas, for which reason the whole 
work appears among the works of Dignftga. 

•) The Tibetan Bu-ston, in his ** History of Religion,*' a^ibes 6 to Mai- 

treya : (1) SutrilaipkSra in 7 chapters, (2) Madhyanta-Vibhahga, (3) 

Vibhahga, .(4) Hahay6na-IJttaratantra-g68tra, and(5) Abhisamay6la|pkfti^*lt6rfk6. 
oribes to A^ahga the three works Pa&cabhami, Abhidharma.Samucoaya 
^graha ; s. SifiherhaUky in Le Muston, N.S., Vit, 1906, 144 f. In the Ohiueie Trfpi- 
; j; 6 wkole series of works is ascribed tp Maitreya^ S. NanjU>^ col. tjt 
i ^bhe received the revelation from Maitri^a ih the h 

by ParamArthh (499*669); And was beltoved 1^ Z^karina- 
|»«la who translated the MahAyftna^Siltvdla^bAra^ 

fi&Stra into Chinese, as iv4ll hs by Hshan^TSang and I-tsieg. However, see below, 

■■ p, 86iriiotM* " ■/ 
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school teaches the Vijuftnavada, i.&. that nothing exists outside 
oonsoiottsness. Thus, like the SaUyavSda, it denies the 
reality of the world of phenomena, but yet, in a certain sense, 
recognises an existence contained in thought and consciousness; 
The sole Absolute, however, which embraces this conoious- 
ness which in its turn includes in itself all psychic processes 
(alayavijiLana), is Bodhi, the one and only truth, which is one^ 
though revealed in the endless multiplicity of the Buddhas. 
But this Bodhi is only attainable to the Togsc&ra, i.e. to him 
who practises Yoga, and even to him only in stages, after he 
has gone through all the ten stages (dasabhumi) of the career 
of a Bodhisattva. The practice of Yoga, which, in Hinay&ua 
Buddhism also, plays no unimportant part,^> is here associa* 
ted systematically with Mahayelna Buddhism.*’ 

At all events, the Abhi8amyalaipkara-E[SrikS8, also 
known as the PrajM-Paramitopadesa-Sastra, are certainly the 
work of Maitreyanatha. The text is usually to be found at 
the beginning of the manuscripts of the Pancaviipsatisahasrika* 
Prajna'Paramita, which was translated into Chinese between 
261 and 316 A.D.*’ In all probability, the text of the Maha* 
yana*Slltralaipkara, which is composed of memorial verses 


For instance, the Manual of a Mystic being a Translation from the Pftli and 
Sinhalese work entitled the Yogavachara’s Manual, by F, L. Woodward^ ed* by Mrs, 
Rhys London, PTS 1916, is a HlnaySna manual of Yoga. 

On the teachings of the Yogioftra school or the school of the Yogicaryos, cf. 
La ValUs Paussitif Bonddhtsme, p. 900 fl. ; D. T. Suzuki^ Outlines of Mah&y&na Buddhism, 
London }907, pp. 125 ft. ; S. Livi in the introduction to his translation of the Mah&. 
3^&na*Bfitrftlaipk5ra ; Y. Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 210 ft. ; Otto Rosenberg, 
Die Problame der buddhistischen Phllosophie, Heidelberg 1924 (Materialien sur Kunde des 
Buddhismns 8), p. 2^ f« ; J* Afashdo, Oer indiyidualistische Idealismus der YoggoAraw 
Bohule (Materialien znr Kunde des Buddhismus 10), Heidelberg 1928. Th. Stoherbatsky, 
I'be Conception of Buddhist Nirrk^, p. 81 ff. 

*y Gf^ : Harapirasiida Sdstr% in JASB 1910, p. 425 ff%, and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Satekrit Scotety of Bengal 1, 1917, p. 7 The section dn TrikAya in Chapt. 

VI of ^Ith commentary, translated, into Ftettoh by P. Masson Oursei 

In JA, ff. B. (Bapport sur la mbwten dans Tlnde et au Jepon 

In pomptes Bfsndus de rAcadAmie des insor. et belles lettres, Paris 1899, p. 88) mentions a 

' ’■ 46- , 
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9rH<^b dteoomed by S, L^vi and aUribt^ted |o 
49^ti||a by tbe same scholar, is also the work of Blhitfoya- 
9 Wba,^> Without being a great poet, the author of these 
iperuorial verses certainly has the art of writing lluddhist 
Sanskrit skilfully, and also of utilising elaborate metres side 
by side with Slokas and Irya stanzas. However, he is decided* 
ly more of a philosopher than a poet. Even when, in the last 
two chapters he glorifies the perfections of the Buddhas, and 
concludes with a hymn (verses 4i3>61}, there is more emdition 
than enthusiastic worship in the enumeration of all the per* 
feotions of the Buddhas. Only in Chapter IX, in which 
Maitreyanatha expends all his mental energy in elucidating 
the conception of Bodhi and Buddhahood, is the dry-as^dust 
tone occasionally enlivened and elevated by more imaginative 
and picturesque language. Thus, for instance, Bodhi, by 
which the Buddhas enlighten the world, is compared with the 
sun, in a series of metaphors (IX, 20 ff.). 

The Yogacara-Bhumi-Sastra or SaptadaSa-Bhfimi^dastra, 
too, of which only a portion, the Bodhisattva-Bhflmi,*^ has 


oommentory by H»nbliadra (10th oentory) on the AbhlMuneytlaqiiiAm. Howem, Moerd- 
ing to BarapraeSda SusM (JBOBS 6, 191B, 176 f.), the monk Banbbadia, irho lived hndei 
Dharmaj^Ie, l>be eecond king of the PSln dynasty, is the anttaor of the oOflAmentaiy 
AbhfammayStaiyik&irSvaloka on tho Affta8abasrikS>Pra]fiS>P&raraitS. 

■) AsaAga, Mahd; |ua>Sdtr6lai|ikAra, Exposd do la ddcttine dn gmad y^hiotde selon 
lo systime Vpg»oAra, Bditd et tredmt pa« Sylvam Litt, t, U (BibliothSqne de ^J^lo dos 
bhate* dtudos, 1 169, 190), Paris 1907, 1911. On the style and oontebtajol the wolSc, «/ St 
Sehaftr in ZU 3, 1938, 99 S, H. Ut (ZII 6, 198S, 31661.) has made it teem very iinobable 
that Ueitreyanitha, and not Asahga, was tho author of the Mahl]r|»a*SatrSiagikArB ; 
even previonaly, Harapra^da dB«trt (Ind. Hist, Qa. 1, 1936, 406 f,) had isolated Mditreya- 
nitha to be the fon&der of the Togfoftra aohool, and placed hm beWetS iSCkimd SSS A.D 
tn the work itself Aaehga is not mentioned as the ahthor, Imt It fs ad being 

•' protAainied by theBodhisattvayyavadStasanmya (' Purifier df th« flitt ittight 

be an epithet of AsaAga just as well as of UaltreyenAtba. it4||eoAn«$ to fit 
both the nsrikae and the posnmeAtary are ^le lyprk of t. Sfi (hub S*® ®'> 

ahowe that Veeubandhu ie the anther of the ootuinu«te|yi, 

, Ujr 9edldiitttt«bhftini, a Te>ti>Bo(dc of the ^0(^1^ 

Utdb etu., by 0. SmM and hM U PeJMe U 

Pihiit id xwt p> SI® ki kill iftw, p. iJilk) 13^ 





001)^8 dovu ill S8ti8hrit, is amoiig the works which are shp^ 
poe8d bo hare been revealed to Aeanga by the mythical Mai- 
treya : probably* however, it is one of Maitreyanfttha's works. 
It is a prose work after the style of the Abhidharma texts, 
fhe Bodhisattva-Bhami, “The Bodhisattva step,” is th^ 
fifteenth Of the seventeen steps taught in this large work : the 
last step is that in which no trace of the Karman remains.*^ 
The Tibetans attribute the Yogftciira-Bhumi-dfistra to 
Asanga. Hsfian-Tsang, too, who took Asahga’s work to China, 
appears to have regarded it as a work' of this master. At all 
events the name of Asafiga as the teacher of the YogS,o&ra> 
Yijfisnavada has become more famous than that of his teacher 
Maitreyanatha. ft is true that his works have only come down 
in Chinese translations : Mahsy&na-Samparigraha, translated 
by Baramartha (663 A.B.),*’ Prakarapa-Aryavscs, MahaysnS- 
bhidharma>Saipglti-Sastra, translated by Hsilan-Tsang (626 
A.B.),*^ and a commentary on the Yajracchedika, translated 
by Bharmagupta (690-616 A.D.).*' 

Asafiga, more properly Yasubandhu AsaUga, is the eldest 
of three brothers, who were bom as the sons of a Brahman of 
the Kaulika family in Furusapura (the present-day Feshftwar) 
in the extreme North-West of India. They probably lived in 
the 4th century and were all three originally adherents of 

BodttM^rabhfiini, StouiabargeT DSts., L«ii>sig 1908. The text of the Bodhiiuttmbhflihi ia 
also bjr J, Biihi^T in the Appendix to the edition of the DaiabhfinchSfitia (1928). 
C/. nlao n. WopStete ih ZOMO (8, 190d>, 461 fl. On TogSoSrya- and 7ogtcSva.Bhttmi, a. 

«) (j/.|!.24«f)teHSinZt>UQeS.1908,p.89ff. 

t) AbOnt him, it. Anwailet in UBB II, 62 ; Wopihera, l.o. { Lit* in the intto* 
da<Ai(aiteth»nn!hAj'Siia«SStr|IanikSra; N. PW, A propoa do la date de Vaanbannni, p. 

31 1 , mmm in wzkM vt, ms. ss n, 

*) III la {|tte ntitwipal ifovh of the Shfiron aeot in Japan i ■. JfeOaeam. tnitednqtion 
to )tnUur|9Mt ktblililtfni SQ9. 

UMblip. am. 

*} llSS|k«««MI.S8S. 

«) ' A ppm da la Sale d» VaanhabdlMl (BiVBO XI. Mil. «oa. 3*4) haa 

fn (b^vpienr of i'MMttaifdbtf hsttnit UVad in Oie 4tb oantur A,n, 
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the Swvlstivsda school The youngest, Vasubandhu Virifici- 
vatsa, was not prominent in literature. So much the more 
important was the middle one of the three brothers, Vasu* 
bandhu, one of the most prominent figures in the history of 
Buddhist literature.^’ He combined great independence of 
thought with astonishing erudition. His chief work, the 
Abhidharmakoda, has unfortunately not come down in the 
Sanskrit original. We only know the Abhidharmakola- 


J. (JRAS 1905, 88 flf,) had placed Vasubandhu between 420 and 600 A, D.. but 

stated later (JRAS 1914, p. 1013 £f.), without definitely going over to side, that he 
was inclined to assume that Vasubandhu lived earlier. Wogihara (Asafiga's Bodhisattva^ 
bhfimi, p. 16) places Vasubandhu between 390 and 470, and Asafiga between 376 and 450, 
but in BRB XII, 1921, 696 f«, he states 420-600 as the period of Vasubandhu *s life. Livt 
places AsaAga’s activity in the first half of the 6th century. It appears, however, that 
there were two Vasubandhus, both of whom dealt with Abhidharma and the elder of whom 
was the teacher and the younger the pupil of Manoratha, This view was put before me, and 
was supported by sound arguments in great detail, as early as the year 1922, by the 
Japanese scholar T, Ktmura when he visited Prague, and also in a long letter. However, 
I cannot say that I am fully in agreement with hw grounds for assiguing the dates 420- 
600 A.0., to the later Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharmako4a. Qf, Waitprs, On 
Yuan Chwang*s Travels in India, I, 211 ff. ; La ValHe Poussin, Bouddhisme, Etudes et 
Mat4riaxix, Gosmologie, p. viii fl. and Abhidharmakosa, traduit et annot£, t, p. 26 (note 
to 1, 13), II, p. 70 (note to III, 27), III, p. 7 (note to IV, 8 ) ; StchsrhaUh^, The Central 
Oohoeption of Buddhism, p. 2, note 2. According to K. B. Fofkok (Ind. Ant. 41, 1012, 
244) Vasubandhu lived under Kum&ragupta and Skandagupta; the monk Bnddliamitr% 
who is mentioned in an inscription, is identified by him with Vasabandhu’s teacher, who, 
according to Param&rtha, was called Buddhamitra. Smith, Early History, pp. 320, note 2, 
326, 846 f., agrees with N. P4ri, and places the life-time of Vasubandhu, the author of the 
Ko6a, in the period of the reign of Ohaudragupta I and Samudragupta (about 280-360 
A.D,). Hshan^’Tsaug says that the Abhidharmakosa was written during the reign of 
Vikramdditya or his son Balftditya, s. Watters I, 210. 

*) I.Utng itii9,nt\.Takakusu,p.m) duaei Asa6ga and Vniabandha tho 

celebrated men of the " middle agee,” «.«. the period between the time of Airaghofa, 
Nig^nna and IcyadOTa on the one hand, and hia own time on the other. The Indian 
inonkPafom«Tfh«(^669 A.D.) compiled a biography of Yaeubandhn, in whloh that of 
his brother Asahga ia also inolnded. It has been translated from the Chinese by JT. Tafts- 
httsa in T'onng Pao V, 190i, pp. l fi. , given in extracts by W. fYsseii/stp, Der Bnddb- 
iamos, p. flSS ff. Still more fabnloos than the Chinese is the Tibetah biography in Tdfo- 
ndtha's Bistory of Buddhism, p. 107 if. Fatamgrtim took tba works of AsaAga and Taan. 
balBdhh fttm Magadha to China in the year «B9. Haftan-Tsaag, too (s. Wkttm, I, 864 «■), 
x<Mw Iegen4e of AaaAga khd Taanbandhu. 
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VyftkhyS, Ya^omitra’s commentary on the work,'’ and on the 
other hand the Chinese and Tibetan versions, the earliest 
Chinese translation is that of Faramartha, written between 
563 and 667 A.D. A second translation (661*664 A.D.) is by 
the celebrated Hsiian-Tsang. The Abhidharmakoila treats, in 
600 memorial verses (Karikas) together with the author’s own 
commentary (Bha^ya), of the entire field of ontology, psycho- 
logy, .cosmology,®’ ethics and the doctrine of salvation. The 
last chapter, which is given either as Chapter IX or as an ap- 
pendix to Chapter VIII, and which is not composed of memo- 
rial verses, treats of the Buddhist doctrine of the soul (denial 
of a permanent soul), and is directed against the Fudgala- 
vadins, those who believe in a permanent soul.®’ Though the 
Abhidharmakosa is written from the standpoint of the Sarva- 
stivada school of the Hinayana, it is nevertheless an authority 
for all schools of Buddhism. We can learn far more from the 
Kosa with its commentary, about the dogmatics of the ancient 
Buddhist schools, than from any other work, and it affords us 
a sidelight upon the debates between the Vaibha§ikas and the 


Spha^rthft Abhidharmako^aTyakhj’a, the Work of Ya^omitra First Kofa8th&na» 
ed. by S, LM and Th. Stcherbatsky^ Bibl. Buddhiea XXI, 1918. L. de La Vall4e Poussin 
has translated the Sanskrit text of Yafioraltra’s Vyakhya, making use of the Tibetan ver. 
sion of Vasabandhu’s own commentary and the Chinese Aorsijns by Paramhrtha and 
Hshan-*Tsang, into French ; li’AbhidharmakoSa de Vasubandhu traduit et anuotd, hitherto 
5 YoU., Paris 1923*1996. Gf. also Burnott/, Introduction, pp. 397 ff,, 502 ff. ; Baj. Mifra, 
Nep« Bnddb. Lit., p. 3ff. ; Bendall^ Tatalogne, p. 25 fp., &, LM in KRE T, p, 20; La 
ValUs Poussm in ERE lY, p. 129 ff. 

*) Chapter III, which deals with cosmology, has already been reconstructed in 
Sanskrit, and translated into French, by La ValUe Pousstn in Bouddhisme, Etudes et 

A 

liatdriaux, Oosmotogie : Le Monde des Etres et le Monde-R^ceptaole (Mdmoites de PAoa- 
d6mie Boy. de Belgique, olasse de lettres, etc., 11. sdrie, t. YI, IQld-lOlO) according to 
the Tibetan version. In the appendix to this woxk, La ValUs Pousstn gives an analysis 
and the extant fragments of the Prajfiapti-d&stra (Lokaprajaapti and ICftraeaprajfiapti) by 
Haadgalygyana, belonging to the Abhidharma of the Sarvftstivadins. Of, also La V(^l4e 
Pau$Hn in BEE lY. 129 ff. 

*) it has been translated from the ^ibetan by Stahefbatsky, The Soul Theory 
of tha Buddhists, in Bulletin de PAoaddmie des Sciences 4e Eussie, Petrograd 1919, pp 
824ff.> 2^7 The Padgalaya4ins are here called Yatslpu^’fyas. 
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Sautrftatikas. Moreover, the work is rich in quotations from 
the earlier literature.*’ In the 7th century the Abhidharmakosa 
was so widely read in India that, in a description of a hernait* 
age of Buddhist monks, Bsna says that the parrots explained 
the Kosa to one another.^’ This work gave rise to an extensive 
literature of commentaries, and in Ohina and Japan it is largely 
used as a text<book. It is also the final authority, when con- 
troversies regarding points of dogma arise.” 

There is a book of sayings, thoroughly Hlna^Snist in 
character, extant only in Tibetan and ascribed to Yasuhandhu, 
called the Qaths-Samgraha, with a brilliant commentary, from 
which A. Schiefner ” has given a few specimens. The 24 
Gathas are sayings in the true manner of the Dhammapada. 
Provided that the work is correctly ascribed to him, the 
commentary shows us the philosopher Vasubandhu also as a 
humorous preacher. Merely a short specimen of this : 

*‘A jackal followed a lion, because he desired the remains of the meat 
which the lion had devoured. As the lion had once, when he was hungry, 
slain a great boar, he told the jackal to carry this load. Now as the jackal 
was too feeble, and could not carry this load, but was afraid that the lion 
might in wrath, kill him, he had no pleasure in complying with the lion’s 


t) Some paisages from the Abhidharmakoia-VySkbyS have been compared with 
ootreeponding pauages in the Fill Canon, by La Vallie Pouutn (JBAS 10(W, p. 448 if.). 
La ValUa Poiustn’s book, iia morale bouddhique, Paris 1927, is baled largely opop (be 
Abhidbarmako4a. Cf. alio Y, Sogen, Syitems of Buddhistic Thought, pp. 109 S. 

*) Uarfaeatita VUl ; i. Har^acorita trauil. by B. B. Coieell and F. W. SCftcmw, 

p. 280. 

') 0/. O. Rosenborg, Die Probleme der buddbiitiichen Philoeopbie, pp. zi, 87 S.> 
41, 98. Uwui Li (The Life of Siuen-Tsiang, trauel. by S. Beal, p. 80) says of Taanbaodha : 
“His deep reasoning and oruateiiyle were the admiration of all Western students. The 
very spirits and demons also studied and followed his teaohlag.'' UwttI Li (too. oA. P* 
79 f.) also reports i The Kashmiri SaCghabhadra wrote a EdfarKtrikl-Sllatn ta SfcOOO 
fllokae and 80 myriads of words. He died before he could have the witti Vaed- 

bandhn whioh ha had desired. However, when later on. Vaanbandhp fMOW* IWiineinted 
Kith SaOghabhadta'a work, he praised it highly, and aaid it ehonld he mdled Uw Xyliftno- 
beoante it was in eneh olote agre<^ent with his ofn 
fiber Vaenbandhu'e UAtlit.«laqi>grahs, XAattgwi V'm OslkMn, 

t. 3SX% Ht. Fntenhnrf 1676), p. ed» <1. 



request. Bat m be knew^ lion was prond> be said ; * It is needful to do 
two things in eatryiog this load, to groan and to bear the burden ; 1 cannot 
do b^b at tbe ^me tiine, yon will have to undertake one of them.’ As 
the lion was proud and did npt want to groan, he asked the jackal to groan, 
Whilie be oonld carry the load himself. So the lion carried the load, but the 
jackal fCllowed the lion, groaning. In the same way I also bear the burden 
of prasenting the doctrine, but you are not able to say, in agreement 
with me, ‘ It is so.’ ”‘) 

In the Abhidharmakoda already, Yasubandhu adduces 
many ai^guments against the teachings of Brahmanical philo> 
spphy, and he attacks the Yaise^ikas in particular. He wrote 
an especial work in order to refute the Saipkhya philosophy, 
the ParamarthaE-Saptati, “ Seventy (verses) on the Highest 
Truth.” This work, the Sanskrit original of which is lost 
alsOj seems to he a confutation of Xsvarakrena’s Saipkhya* 
Saptati, though Paramartha speaks of a heretic Yindhyavasa 
as the author of the Samkhya work attacked by Yasubandhu. 
Strange to say, the Chinese also ascribe a commentary on 
tsvarakpepa’s work to Yasubandhu.*^ 

It was not until the latter part of his life that Yasu- 
bandhu was converted to the MahAyana by his brother 
AsaAga. Now, as his biographer relates, he regretted his 
former oalumniation of the Maha^ySna so deeply that he 
wanted to cut oS his tongue. But his brother demonstrated 
to him that it would be a much better penance if he would 
nn#;einploy his tongue, which he had formerly employed in 
attnoking the Mahayftna doctrine, with equal skill in expound- 
ing; the MabSyana. Yasubandhu did this, and after the death 
of Yro^ a large number of commentaries on Mah&ysna- 

*) Sw Ttkiktm in ronng Pm 1S04, pp. 16 ff., 461 fi. , BBPBO, IV, 1804. 
p. 1 a. ; JAJS 1006, p. 16 8. To&oIeiWH’* |4iMaibptio& tluEt ViitdhyavSM i* »no(lier nams 
lor Brimicnsn ii not tonnblo, om B. N. Dotgupta, tS Indian PhiloBoptu, I, Can). 

bria«ojliM,p,ai8,i«j!»8. 
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StitaftMii bn the Saddharma-Puij4ai‘lka,*> the MahS-Pari. 
nitt^a-Siitra and the Vajracchedik5-Prajfili*P&ranaita.^> 
It was at this time that he also wrote the two olasaioal 
treatises on idealism, the Vim^atika and TrimSika,*^ in whjch 
in a subtle manner, he refutes the belief in the reality of 
the objective world, but defends the doctrine of the reality of 
pure consciousness (Vijnanamatra). The Tibetan Bu-ston also 
mentions the following works of Vasubandhu : Pahcaskandha* 
Prakarana, Vyakhyayukti, Karma-Siddhi-Prakarapa and com- 
mentaries on A’aitreya’s Mahayana-Sutralamkara, on the 
Pratrtya-Samutpada-Sutra and the Madhyanta-Vibhaga.®^ 
Towards the end of his life, he is said to have become a devotee 
of Amitabha and to have written a work entitled Aparimitayus- 
SfLtropade^, in which he gave expression to the longing for 
Sukhavatl.®^ Paramartha concludes his biography of 
Vasubandhu with these words : 

“The sense conveyed in his compositions is fine and 
excellent ; there is no one who, on hearing or seeing it, does 
not believe and pursue it. Therefore all those who study the 

1) Translated into Ohines« between 508 and 685, s. Nanjio, Nos. 1232, 1233; 
BagchiJ,WiO,2SB, 

•) Translated between 886 and 650,' s. NanjiOt Nos. 1206, 1207. 

») Translated between 886 and 634, s. NanjiOf No, 1231. 

*) The Sanskrit originals of these two treatises the Viiplatikft with the anthor's 
oommentary, and the Triip4ik6 with Sthiramati’s commentary, were discovered by S. LM 
aiid edited by him for the first time : Vijfiaptimfttratftsiddhi, denx trait6s de Tasnbandhn, 
Viqilatik& et Triip4ika, Paris 1926 (Biblioth^ne de PPlcole des bautes etudes, so. hist, et 
phih 245). The Viipfiatika with the author’s commentary has been translated into French 
from the Tibetan, by La Vallie Poussin (Le Mus^bn 1912, pp, 68-90). A good idea of^the 
Bubjeot-matter of these two important philosophical treatises, is given by Bntendra Nath 
Daagupta itx Ind. Hist. Qu, IT, 1028, p. 86 ff. There were as many as ten different 
mentariks on the Yij&apti.mfttrat&-triip4at-k&rikft in India ; these were tW^lat^ by 
Estian-Tsang, who afterwards melted them down to on$ work with Pharmapftlae bomme&t* 
ary Yijfiapti-m&tratk.siddhi^B&stra. Dharmapftla was the^ teacher of Hshan^Tiiaig’s 
^aeher, 0/* H, Uii The YaUeiika Philosophy, London, OTF, 1917, p. 2, and L. de La 
PottfWii, La Siddhide Hinan Tsahg, Farisi 1928, 

*) Sek BtohotbattUy in Le Mus^en, N.S, YI* 1906, 144 f * Aeco»dipg to 0. 
find. Hist. Qo. lY, i923, 680 £E.) the Yadavldhi, which others asorihe to 01^^^ is also a 
wcn^of Visdaiwttdha. \ ■ ‘'v'. 

: •) Of. V. 181.^X11,: W0.^, ‘r v„,. 
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Mahgyiiina and HlnaySna in India and in all the frontier 
countries use the works of Vasubaudhu as their text’hooks. 
There are no teachers of any other schools (of Buddhism) or 
of the heretical sects who, on hearing his name, will not 
become quite nervous and timid. He died in A-yu-ja 
(Ayodhys) at the age of eighty. Though he lived an earthly 
life, his real nature is indeed difficult to be understood.” 

A work which attempted a synthesis of the teachings of 
the Midhyamika and YijhSnavSda schools, is the MahSyana- 
SraddhotpSda, " The Origin of the MahSyana Eaith.” It is 
attributed to Asvagho^a, but cannot possibly have been 
written by the poet of the Buddhacarita. It must remain an 
open question whether it was attributed to the great poet with 
a view to securing a greater reputation for the book, or 
whether there was an Asvaghosa II in about the 6th century 
A.B., who wrote this philosophical work, which gives evidence 
of an advanced stage of development of MahSySna philo- 
sophy .*> The work has come down only in two Chinese 
versions, one by FaramSrtha (about 653 A.D.) and one by 
gik§5nanda (about 700 A.D.).®^ It is entirely unknown in 

*) J, TdkahwUt Tbe Life of Vasubandhu by Paramartha (A.D. 499*569). Extrait 
dll ** T'oung.poo,** 1904, p. 27. 

•) In the year 1912 I repeatedly had the opportunity to converse with my friend 
Prof. Takakusu verbally as well as by letter, regarding the question of the authorship of 
the Mah&y&na«Sraddhotp&da. In a letter of the 18th July, 1912, he wrote to me : ** Either 
the poet AiSvaghofa is different from the philosopher A^vagho^a (for Buddhists generally 
believe there were more than one Advagho^a) or that gAstra of a different origin has been 
attributed to him simply because of his great renown. I think the latter is the case, for 
an Surji^ (kttalogu$ of Ohineoo texts omits the name A^vagho^a, In any case the Mahg- 
y&ua*Sraddhotp4da does not belong to him. Nor do the contents show any probability of 
hts authorship. It is later than Lahkftvat&ra in which Nag&rjuna'a appearance is pro* 
pbesied by |luddha, and only a step earlier than Vijfi&namfttrav&da.*’ B. Kimura^ Hlna- 
yana ah^ HhhftyAna, Oalcutta, 1997, pp. 41, 180 ff., is inclined to attribute the work to the 
boginnihg^^ of the 5th century A.p, On the doctrines of the Mahfty&na*8raddhotpada, of. 
Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 252 ff,} S. N. Dasguptat History of Indian 
Philosophy; 1, 129 ff.; K. J. Saunders, Epochs in Buddhist History, p. 97 ff* ; Stcherhatsky, 
Kirv&pa, p. 82 ; MoOoesrn, Inti^duotion to HahSyAna Buddhism, p. 60 ff. 

*) It has been translated into English, after the second Chinese version, by Tsitaro 
Suzuki, A^Vigosha's Pimprse 0 AW'akening of Faith in the Idahdydna, Chicago, 19QQ. 
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Sanskiit, atid is not quoted either by the great masters of tbe 
Mahftyftua or their commentators. In a biography of Hshan- 
Tsang, the MahftySna-Sraddhotpada is ascribed to the 
celebrated As'raghosa, but it is said that Hshan^Tsang translated 
it from Chinese into Sanskrit, and thus propagated it through- 
out the five empires of India.*' Even at the present day the 
work is much studied in the schools and monasteries of Japan 
and it is a favourite work of reference. 

Buddhap&lita and Bhavaviveka (or Bhavya),*' who 
belong to the school of Nsgarjuna and Aryadeva and wrote 
commentaries on their works, lived and worked at the 
beginning of the 6th century A.D. BuddhapSlita is the founder 
of the PrSsangika school, which followed the method of leading 
an opponent ad abeurdmn, whilst Bhavaviveka founded the 
Svatantra school, which seeks to prove the correctness of the 
Madhyamika doctrines by means of independent (svatantra) 
arguments. Their works have come down only in Tibetan 
translations. 

In the 5th century A.D. there lived Sthiramati,^' 
Dignaga (or DiUnaga), and somewhat younger Dharmapala, 
teachers who arose from Yasubandhu’s school. Sthiramati 
wrote a commentary on tfie E[asyapa>Farivarta, or Batnakuta>*' 


Suzuki repfards the poet Advagbosa as the author. Tt has been translated into English, 
after Paramgrtha's Chinese version, by Timothy Richard t The New Testament of Higher 
Baddbismt pp. 37425. On the Chinese translations, s. Suzuki^ l.o., 88 and Bagohi, I, 


1) 0/, J. KumSrajiva, inSBA, 1927, p. 231, note, This acoonot would speak 
in favonr of the view, held by a few Japanese soholars, especially Senchai tiurakaUltf that 
the Mahliy&na-6raddhotp&da is a Chinese, and not a Sanskrit work. There was a heated 
controversy on this question in Japan, s. BIB 1, 1921, pp. 38, 103 

*} C/. P. L. Vaidyat Etudes sur Aryadeva, p. 26 ft,; StckarhaUky, p* 66 f. 

*) The question of the date of Bthiramati is very complicated, AUd iHs probable 
that there was more than one author of this name. One Sthirameti was e of Ou 9 a> 
mati, and lived before 425 A.D. Ot N, P4ri, La date de Tasubandhd, lIxtrAit du BUPKO 
10U, p, 46 <f.s H, Ut in ZII 6, 1928, p, 2l8 f.j and A, V, 8t8aUB[ol$tMn^ The E&^jfapepsrb 
Tei4%p.xvif. 

^ Bxtapi ip Ohiuese and Tibetan translatiohs, s, A. V, |»* niv t 
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and on Vasa'bandhu’s Tritplika. BharmapSla wrote a com<^ 
mentary on the Vi 3 &aptimS.trat§rSiddhi. The greatest and 
most independent thinker among the successors ot Yasubandhu 
is l)ign&ga» the founder of Buddhist logic, and one of the 
foremost figures in the history of Indian Philosophy.^ Only 
a single one of Bignaga’s works, the Nyayapravela, has come 
down in Sanskrit ; we know the others only from the Tibetan 
translations.’’ The principal work of his successor Bharma* 
kirti,®’ the Nyayabindu, has come down to us in Sanskrit. 

One of Bharmapala’s pupils is Chandrakirti, who must 
accordingly have lived in the 6th century, and not, as is 
usually taken for granted,^’ in the 7th, A.ccording to 
'raran&tha, he was born in Southern India at Samanta, even 
in childhood showed great intellectual gifts, entered the 
monastic order,' studied all the Pitakas, and began to study 
the works of Nag^rjuna under Kamalabuddhi, the pupil of 
Buddhapalita and Bhavya. After completing his studies, he 
lived as a Pandit in NSilanda, and wrote numerous works on 


Aooording to TAranfttha, Dfgnaga was a pupil of Vasubandhu. Works hy him 
were traneleted ihto Ohineae in 657 aud 569 A.D. Handle, Fragments from Di£in&ga» p, 3, 
iiays : ** AU that oan be said with certainty is that he liyed somewhere between 350 A.D» 
aud 500 A*D.*^ Of, Th. Watters, On Yuan Ohwang'a Travels in India, 11, 209 ; Keith, 

Buddhist Philosophy, p. 305 ff.; and Stcherbatsky, Nirv&^a, p. 35. Translations of Dig* 
iiaga's works on logic are to appear shortly, by Prof. StoherbaUky^ who wrote to me about 
it on 96th April, 1929 : ** Yon will be astonished to find among the Indians, especially 
Dignftga, a oomprehensire system of critical philosophy. It has long been my oonviotion 
that we here hare before ns a most eifoellent achievement of the Indian mind, this oon- 
viotion hat now grbwn stronger than ever before, and I hope to bo in a position to present 
it clearly/’ 

Tfce Tibetan text of the NySyapraveta is edited by Vidhushefchara Bhatta* 
chary a in <K^9 Ho. XXXIX, Baroda, 1927. The Sanskrit text is to be edited by A. B. 
Dhruea in G03. The Sanskrit fragments which are available in quotations have been 
eoUeitad add hraealated by E. Handle, Fragments from DiAnkga, London, 1926. 

Keiths Buddhist Philosophy, p. 308 ff. The trio Nagftrjuna, Xryadeva and 
^^ahga^ tbgethe^i?,^ with the trio Yasubandhu, Dignftga and Dharmakirti, are called by the 
Tibetans the aik ornaments of Jambudvlpa,’* a. OrUnmdel, Hythologle dee Buddhismus 
iu Tibat^ p, 36* Dignftga Dharmakirti more properly belong to the history of secular 
l>hi!os 0 phy is for farther Information on them, see Yol. III. 

D. Vatdyaf l^tudes sur Aryadeva, p, 52 fH* 
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M&dhyamika philosophy. He is the principal representaMve 
of the Priisahgika school, and carried on the work of Nsgsr- 
juna and 5.ryade\ra.‘’ His chief work is the Madhyainak§,< 
vatsra, " Introduction to the Middle Doctrine,” which has 
come down to us in the Tibetan Tanjur.®^ Ohandrakirti 
frequently refers to this work of his own, in the above- 
mentioned commentary Frasannapada on the Mula-Madhya- 
maka-KarikSs. In this commentary he gives evidence of 
exceptional erudition, in the numerous quotations, which are 
very important for us, because many of the texts which he 
cites, have not come down to us in Sanskrit. Ohandrakirti 
is not only a learned scholastic, but a good writer as well. 
The numerous verse quotations, which occur especially fre- 
quently at the end of a chapter, put life into the narration. 
His commentary on Aryadeva’s OatuhSatika is a work of 
even greater literary merit. In this treatise, the presentation 
of the dogmas and philosophical doctrines is continually 
flavoured by means of examples, comparisons and parables.®^ 

For instance, the fact that there are more causes for grief than for 
joy, is explained in the following way : " It is just like the wooing of a 
princess who holds a self-choice of a husband (svayamvara). The many 
who come to woo her, suffer gHef ; for she is the cause of joy to one only, 
not for all. Though many desire her, they do not win her, hence they 
are unhappy.” 

In order to explain that there is nothing which is impure In itself, 
the following is related : An astrologer declared to a certain king, that 
rain -would fall, and that everyone who used this rain-water, would jbecome 
m^. Then the king had his own well closed. The rain fell, all the 
people used the water, and became mad. As they were all mad, they all 

‘) StaherbaUkt/i Nicy&os, p. 66, describes him “as a mighi^ ohainpieft'^ . the 
purely negative method of establishiDg Monism.” 

*) The Tibetan text edited in Bibl Buddhiea, IX, 19ia, by t. ds Xa W 
anf trsnslated by the same scholar in Be ICusion, It.S. VIII, IWT j XI, 1810 j Xlt 
;,4^.aIsb.B^^n8^D, 1, 1900, 226 9. "'. v;::.;,,, .■ 

6t the S>>ttlch^E|6tra ooatatns * fhole cbilMtiott oT " little 
'«ioriM‘‘’Ci»hyiyik»s). ' ; ,v. . 
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thought that they were all sane, and only the king was considered to be 
mad. When the king saw bow things were, be too used that water, so 
that the people should not think him mad, laugh at him, or even kill him. 

4nother example : 1£ only one person in the world were to pass 
urine, be would be avoided as one avoids a leper. But as all people pass 
urine, it does not occur to anyone to see anything unclean in it.^> 

A contemporary and opponent of Chandrakirti, whose 
teachings he refuted, was Gandragomin, who enjoys an 
immense reputation in the Buddhist world as a grammarian, 
philosopher and poet. According to T5ranatha,*> who has 
much that is legendary to relate of him, he composed an 
enormous number of hymns and learned works. Of his 
poetical works we have only a religious poem in the form of 
a letter to his pupil, the Si§yalekha-Dharma‘KS,vya.^^ 
Buddhist doctrines are here presented in elegant Kavya style. 
His drama Lokananda has come down to us only in the 
Tibetan version in the Tanjur.*^ 

As the most prominent among the later teachers of 
Mahaygna Buddhism, who also shone as poets, we have to 
mention Santideva, who probably lived in the 7th century 
A.B. According to Taranatha, he was born in Saura^tra (in 


‘) Oatnl^atikS by S.rya Deva edited by Haraprae&da iSdtM, pp. 468, 459. 

*) Ge«ohioht6 des Bnddhismas, p. 166 ff. 

•) Edited by L P. Minayeff in Zapiski IV j cf, H. Wenzeh JRAS, 1889, p. 1183 tt; 
Bendallf Catalogue, p. 31 f.; Kern, Manual, p. 11. 

*) I^taing (Record, transit by J« Takakueu, pp. 164, 188) speaks of a Candra or 
Oandradftsa, wbo was a holy man, a kind of Bodhisattva, who composed a musical play 
abopt Prince YiHvAntara ( « P&li Vessantara), to which all people ** in the five realms of 
India sing and dance, and who was still aliye when he came to India (in 673] A.D.). S, 
3, 19(^1 p, 41 f.) has identified this Oandra with Gandragomin . This identi- 
fication has, howerer, been refuted on good grounds, by B. Liebick (Das Datum Oandra- 
jgoinin’e und Kalidasa’8, Breslau 1903). Liebieh ( WZKM 13, 1899, 308 ff .) dates Gandra- 
gomin between 465 and ^44 A. D., which would approximately dt in with our dating of 
his oontem^rary Oandrakfrti. Candj^gomin was a pupil of Bthiramatl. P4ri, 1. o., 
(9xtreit, p« 50, note 2) places Gandragomin in the beginning or the first half of the 7th 
century. Soweter, ih the first half of the 7th century Candragomin's Grammar is 
ali^a^y fised by writers of the Egjiikfi. On Gandragomin as a grammarian, s, 
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king’s son, biii ’w^ instigated 
by the goddess TSrS h^self to renounce the throne, whilst 
thh Sb^hisattta Mad^ of a Yogin, initiated 

fhiin into the sciences. He acquired great magic powers, and 
/#is for a time the minister of King Pahcasimha, biit finally 
he became a monk. He was a pupil of Jayadeii^a>,’ the sn^ 
oessor of Dbarmapsla in Nalanda. Paranatha asoribes to hiin 
the works ^iksa-Samuocaya, Sutra-Samuooaya and fiodhi* 
earyavatara.*> 

The ^iksS-Samttcoaya, “the Sum Total p| tl^ 

. trine,” ®* is a manual of Mahayena Buddhism, which consists 
of 2'7 Ksrikss (memorial verses) and an extensive oommen- 
tary compiled, together with the KarikSs, by the author 
himself. I say intentionally that the commentary was “ com- 
piled ” by Santideva, for it consists almost entirely of . quota- 
tions and extracts from the sacred texts, which he has 
grouped around his Karikas and arranged in chapters,' 


V) T^ranlthit, Qofichichte d^g Badhdismug, uberg. von SchiefnBf^ p, IQi 
biography of gintideya^ which Haraprag&da Sastrt (Ind. Ant. 42» 1913, pp. 49-32) found 
Ip a Nopaloge manogoript of the 14th oenturyi agrees in the main with TAran&tha* id this 
MB. W}% Mahjayarm& is mentioned as W father. It is said here that h# faa^ the addi- 
tional name ** Bhusuha, ’V because he was well rersed in the meditation odlle^ 

Sttka.*^ He is also said to have been the author of a Tantra^ and HatapxwsAdn iound works 
of the Tajrayana school and aongs in the Old Bengali language, whic£ are attributed to 
a certain Bhnsuka. This biojpraphy , too, speaks of three works of 
sumption of F. L. Vaidya (Studes sur Aryadeva, p. 5t) that by Bik^jl-Sainuedaya, the 
text of the K&rikbs is meant, and by SQtra-Samuccaya the commentary cdlltaiaing the 
quotations from Shtras, is indeed very tempting : nererthelesa, I regard it as far 
likely that the statement about the three works of BAntidera is merely j^eed . upon an 
erroneous interpretation of the rersea BodhioaryavatAra Y. 103 f., where BAntideva rj^m- 
mends the study . of his SikfA-Samuocaya or the Sdtra-Samhcoaya 'of HigArjuna; s. 
Wmternite in WZKU 26, 1912, 246 if. 0/. also F. L. Vaidya, I o., p. 54 ff, 
■.flSL,pp.72f,236. 

' . j^dited by 0. Be^ali XBibl. Buddhioa I), St. Petersburg 190?> . ^^aaslited by 

P. flsndkiW'^ 0. JZowee, London 1922 (Indian Texts SeHes)^ Th^ 
traimU 886, but was probabtjr Wii^Ru w 

(Bendan, lutarodao^n, p, vfS 

: . The MiHop resl»:.enViHngle|»^ ' 
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(fhe work betrays an extraordinary degree of erudition, 
and reading) but little originality, dantideva himself con- 
fesses this modestly in the introductory words to his book : 
“ I have nothing new to say here, nither have I any skill in 
the writing of literary works. Therefore my efforts are not 
for the benefit of others, but my only desire is to perfect my 
own mind. Nevertheless, the longing for clearness is fostered 
by this my work, so as to make the good real ; and if another 
who is of the same mind as myself, should see this longing, 
then this my work will not have been in vain.’* ’’ The book 
is, nevertheless, extremely suitable as an introduction, 
especially to the ethical doctrine of the MahaySna, and is also 
of great value on account of the numerous, often long, ex- 
tracts from texts which are no longer extant, the more so as 
Santideva, in those cases in which we can judge of his work, 
proves to be very accurate and very reliable in his quotations. 

The fundamental idea of the work and the nucleus of 
Mahay 9>na morality, is expressed in the first two Karikas: 

If to my neighbour as to*myself 
Fear and pain are hateful. 

In what does my ego differ, 

That 1 should guard it more than another’s? 

Do you wish to attain the end of suffering, 

And the goal of happiness ? 

Then let your faith be as a firmly planted root, 

^ And direct your mind towards enlightenment. ” 

By means of numerous extracts from the Mahsysna-Sutras, 
it is shown how salutary Bodhicittam is, i.^., thought directed 
towards enlightenment, the Will to Enlightenment, the resolve 
to embark on the career of a Bbdhisattva, in order to become 
a £^ddha in the future. Whoever has formed this resolution. 




*) !1*H$ lame TW|M am to fonnd also io tbo iotrodootioo to the BodhioMTS. 
v»t#ro, 
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however, must carry self-denial, self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others, to the extreme. He must be prepared not only to 
give up his temporal possessions but even his salvation in the 
Beyond, for his neighbour. He must not shrink from taking 
the sins and sufferings of the beings in hell upon himself. 
The Bodhisattva must say : 

I take the sufferings of all beings upon myself, I am firmly resolved 
to do this, I bear them, I do not turn back, I do not fly, I do not shudder, 
I do not quake, I do not fear, I do not shrink back and do not despair. 
And why ? It is necessary that I take the burden of all beings upon 
myself. It is not my choice. For I have vowed to deliver all beings...! 
must liberate all beings from the jungle of birth, from the jungle of old 
age, from the jungle of disease ..from the dense jungle of heresy, from the 
jungle of the loss of good deeds, from the jungle which has grown up 
through ignorance...! am not concerned with my own liberation only. 
For, with the boat of resolve of omniscience, I must rescue all beings from 
the flood of SaqxsSra... I am resolved to spend endless myriads of ages in 
every single place of torture... And why ? Because it is bettter that I alone 
suffer, than that all these beings should sink into the places of torture. 
I give myself as ransom," etc. ^ t 

But next to active pity, the pure way of life of the Bodhi- 
sattva must also include all the other perfections (FSramit&s), 
above all, meditation^ which leads to the highest wisdom, i.e., 
to insight into the “ unreality ” (Siinyata) of all phenomena, 
and faith, which finds expression in Buddha-worship, in the 
erection of Stupas, etc. Yet here, too, his mind should ever 
strain at the liberation of the beings. ** May I lead all beings 
into the city of Nirvana 1 ” Let this be his constant 
thought. 

Of the many texts quoted in the Sik^Samuooaya,’’ 
we here call attention only to a few, which are represented by 


») Text, p. 280 ft., quotation from a VairadhTaja-Sfitra. Of La VaUie Poutstn, 
Bouddhisme* pp. 322 f., 337 f. 

4) According to the Eatnameghe*-Sfitra quoted on page 348, 

Thejr are recorded in the edition bjr gmdallf p, 307 
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a cohsidBrable number of quotations or by fairly long ex- 
tracts. A long passage is quoted from the AkSsa-Garbha- 
SUtra, on the sins (the five principal iniquities of a king, the 
eight iniquities of an Adikarmika-Bodhisattva, and so on, 
p. 59 £f.). One short passage and one longer one on sin and 
confession, are quoted from the Upali-PariprcchS (pp. 164 f., 
168 ff.). Quotations from the Ugra- or Ugradatta-FarL 
prochs are fairly numerous, e. g., on the duties of married 
life (p. 7'i) and on the life of a hermit in the forest (p. 198 
ff,). We find a long passage on the virtues of a Bodhisattva 
from the Vimala-Klrtinirde^a,*) which is quoted several times 
(p. 324 ff.). The Avalokana-Sutra, which occurs in the MahS- 
Vastu, is quoted by Santideva as an independent text 
(e. g, p. 297 £0.). A long passage from the EatnolkS* 
DharanI on the virtues of a Bodhisattva, shows us a 
“ DharapI ” which is not a mere magic formula, but scarcely 
differs from a Sutra. The quotation is also interesting owing 
to the enumeration of vocations and ascetic orders (p. 331 ff.). 
Other works quoted, are : TathSgatayuhya-Shtra, Dasabhu- 
raika-Sutra, Dharma-Sainglti-Sutra, several recensions of the 
Prajfia-ParamitS, Karuna-Pundarlka, Gaudavyoha, Candra- 
Pradipa -Sutra, Ratnakuta-Sutra,*’ Ratnamegha, LaUkatvat&ra, 
Lalita-Yistara, ^alistamba-Sutra,®> Saddharma-Pundarlka^ 
Suvarpa-Prabhasa, etc. 


8ed above, $92* 

, , .A 

The S^tra has been traoBlated from Chinese, by Karichi Ohara in the Japanese 
monthly publication Hansel Zassohi XIII, 1898, XI V, 1899, and again by Hokei Izumi in 
IBB II4Y (1922-1928}. It was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva in 406 A.D.^ s, 

BagchiX^m. 

») Y. 8S7 f* Of. Bendall, JHAS 1901, p, 122 fiE. 

On thes^ Bdtras, see above, p. 827 H. 

This is a principal ; sooroe for the doctrine of the PratUya»Samutp&da ; it ia 
«dite4 by oausea, Gand 1918, p. 68 ff. Cf. also L<^ 

ValU$ p. 807 1 an4 Hardy in J$AS 1901, p. 673. 
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v Although th@ is the wofk of h ihl 

origituA seholer, aud the BodhicavyS,yatUre ^ thut of g |n;o- 
mlhe&t poet, yet there oan scarcely be a douhf thht il^y are 
both by the same author. Apart from eBtetaal resfous,*) 
these two works, which are so fundameutally difereut from 
each other iu character,®’ are nevertheless both ^ou exactly 
the same doctrinal standpoint. In both, the ethical ideal is 
the Bodhisattva, who has formed the resolve one day to attain 
enlightenment, who strives to reach this, the highest goal, 
firstly by infinite pity for the beings, and secondly by wor- 
shipping the Buddhas, and who sees the highest wisdom in 
the conviction of the unreality of the world of phenomena 
(Sfinyata). 

* But while in the Sik?a-Samuocaya there is often only a 
loquacious learned ness which shows itself in a flood of quota- 
tions, the Bodhicarysvatara (“ the Entrance into the Bodhi- 
Life,” *.e„ ” into the way of life leading to enlightenment ”) 
not infrequently rises to the loftiest flights of religious poetry. 


') Edited by I. P. Mindyeff m Zapiski 17, 1889, reptinted in 1894. 

PfaJHIkAramati's eommeetary (including text) edited hy La ValUa PoM»ik^ Bibt. Xnd 
19014914, Che.pt. IX also m Bouddhisme, Ktudes et Mat6rianx, M4moiiree 4^ VAcad 
Beiglqne, t. 65, 1898, pp 1863-388. Translations • Into French by La Foltzs 
Paris 1907 (Bxtrait de la EHR X-XII, 19064907 ; and by h Pmot, Paris 1990 (bos 
olassiques de TOrient II) } into English (ahndged) by b. D BarmUt bondon, 1909 (Wiedom 
of the IRsst) ; into German by Rich. SchmdU Paderborn 1923 (poVomepto 4or ttstigion V) , 
Into Italian by 0 Pucci* Torino 1926. In the Chinese Pnpf^ka the h 

errooeooBly attriboted to Nagftrjnna, s. L^vt in BBFEO H* 26S ff. . 

*) Ct Bsmfatl, Introduction to the edition of the ^ 

dintideva inblnded iji the BodhicarygralAra a Uyr pa8<iages oeciii*rlafkg la tlW» $Aj4-Sainu- 
eoaya as qnotatieni, s. y., $ih 9 ft 8 , p. 166 ii. ia Bodhio. Yl, 120 ff, lo tljie iMthtS. F, 105, 
fiintidet'a recomhiends the study of the giksfi-Samnecaya. 

») Barth (EBB 4^2, 1900, p. d6«*Qeavrei* II, 338) tei^fhs 
^♦lasdhotaetiqaeirerbeaseet d^laydensqae ad naaaaam/^ whilst ifsJdii 4ha JSodb^- 
very highly as a oonAterpart ijo the Imitafcio OhrW ycfhobafi* 

tl. m). tths BodWoaryiyatli^ db^s |t|| tiw. 
4 ipjltatq hat ieaahaif kkw ^ Wsisf it 

<J® K. in m km k t Mki 
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It ft that, here too, ^otideva refrains from 

portultig!’ dliy literary aims in his work ; but he gives such 
and inspired eKpression to his religions feelings, that 
he btoomes a poet almost in spite of himself. 

The work begins with a glorification of bodhicittam, the 
Will toBnligfatenment, the determination to become a Buddha 
for the take of the salvation of the beings. Thus it reads, I, 8 : 

“If yon won)d overcomo the many hundreds of suffeiings of existence, 
If you wonid deliver all beings from their sufferings, 

If yon would enjoy many hundreds of delights, 

Then nevor, nover cease to direct your minds to Bodhi.” 

In inspired words, the poet describes his feelings after he 
has thus dij^cted his mind towards enlightenment. He ex* 
presses his fervent joy at the good deeds of all beings and 
at their liberation, he prays to the Buddhas of all parts of the 
world, that they may light the lamp of religion for all those 
who are in ignorance, he beseeches all Bodhisattvas to defer 
their Nirvai;ta, he prays for the salvation of all beings, and 
finally offers himself for all beings : 

“ By the merit which I have ever acquired, 

By good deeds, may 1 bring to all beings 
Relief from all their suRerings I 
1 deeirfi to serve as medicine, doctor and nurse 
To all the siok as long as their sickness lasts.’’ 

** I desire td a proteotor to those who need protection, 

B guide to tWo v^ho wander in the desert, 

4iad a ship, a laodiiag>etage and a bridge 
To than who seek the shore. 

A laiip to those who need a lampt 
*“ V A deuoh to those who peed a ooucih, 

A lihivo it) aU beings who need a slave.” * 
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Chapters I V-VIII deal with the duties which the Hodhi- 
<^ttTa takes upon himself. Whoever has vowM to strive for 
Bddhi, ou him are the hopes of all beings, and he is respons* 
ible lor the welfare of all beings. He must be diligent in all 
the perfections (Paramitas). Above all, he must be prepared 
to sacrifice himself entirely. He must, however, also obey all 
the commandments of the religion, and fulfil all the rules of 
good conduct, as they are laid down in the sacred texts, which 
he must therefore study diligently. 

Our worst enemies are wrath and hatred and passion. 
These must he overcome. They harm us, not our enemies. We 
must love our enemies like all other creatures. For if we 
love the creatures, we delight the Buddhas, but if we injure 
them, we injure the Buddhas. If others wrong me, it is 
only the fruit of some action (Karman) — then why should I 
be angry with them ? One must not hate even those who 
destroy or despise Budd ha-pictures, StQpas, or even the good 
religion itself. He who does good to the beings, does good to 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, who have so often annihilated 
their bodies and have gone to hell for the sake of the beings. 
Therefore one should do good only, even to those who have 
done much evil to us.^^ From the outset the Bodhisattva aims 
at making no difference between his ego and his neighbour : to 
identify his ego absolutely and entirely with that of others, is 
a kind of spiritual exercise in which the Bodhisattva is parti- 
cularly active. 

“ I most destroy others’ suffering, for it hurts like one's own pain ; 

1 must do good to others, as they are beings like toyself.” 

In the same way as a man loves his hands and feet, be- 
cause they are limbs of his body, so all othef living beings 
have a right to his love, as they are all members of the same 


*) (Vs 103 fl,) some are specially reootatnpndad foir stuOy^ 

») See pprtioalatlyVI, 10 ; 33 j 68 1 120 1 124 ) 136, 
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world of the living. 1 1 is only a habit to regard our body, 
which does not really exist at all, as our ego ; in exactly 
the same way we can form the habit of regarding our neigh- 
bour as our ego.^^ 

With admirable eloquence, which can only spring from 
the most sincere conviction, gantideva succeeds in represent- 
ing it as a matter of course, that for the pious disciple of 
Bodhi, there is complete “equality between one’s neighbour 
and one’s ego’’ (Paratmasamata), and that he finally reaches 
the “ transformation of one’s neighbour into one’s ego ’’ 
(Paratmaparivartana).*’ 

Chapter IX is less attractive, and is purely erudite in 
its content : here the philosophical doctrine of the unreality 
of the world of phenomena (Sunyata) is developed according 
to the Madhyamika system, incompatible though the 
negativism of this system appears to us with the devotion and 
self-sacrifice for other beings, as taught in the first chapters 
of the work, yet gantideva, too, utilises the doctrine, already 
familiar to us, of the differentiation between the two truths 
as a means of bridging the contradiction. Everything in the 
world is indeed vain and transitory, but only the delusion 
concerning the ego (atmamoha) is harmful, whilst the delusion 
concerning the duties (Karyamoha) is beneficent.®’ Never- 
theless, it is strange enough that, after all the doctrines of 
active pity, the only conclusion at which the poet can arrive, 
is (IX, 162 f.) : 

As all existence is so empty and transitory, 

What can be gained, what can be taken away ? 

Who can be honoured, who blamed ? 

How can there be Joy and sorrow, beloved objects 


>) Seo VIlI, 90ff. 

») Cf. U ValUe Poussin, ERE n, 749, 7B2J. 

*) Cf. IjO Vnllis Poussin, Boaddhisme, Etudes et MsMriaux, Mem. Ac, Belg; 
X898,p. : 
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them. 

Afief this excursion into the metaphysics of silence,^ for 
that is really the true essence of the doctrine of unreality— 
naniely that the answer to any question can only be a silence 
—the poet comes back to the earth in the concluding > chapter 
(X), and the work ends with an earnest prayer for the welfare 
of all beings, even for the beings in the hells, and with en- 
treaties to the Bodhisattva MafijuM.^’ 

The fact that there are no less than eleven commentaries 
on the BodhiOarySVatara, speaks eloquently for the, popularity 
of the work, though these commentaries have come down only 
in ’fibetan translations.**’ 

In the 8th century ^antarak^ita wrote a large philosophi- 
cal work Tattva-Samgraha,®’ in which, from the standpoint 
of the Svatantrika YogScara school, he criticises numerous 
other philosophical systems of his day, both Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist. He himself does not mention the names Of 
the teachers whom he attacks, but we learn them from the 
commentary which his pupil Kamalaslla wrote on the work. 
Among Buddhist teachers we find there Yasumitra, Dharma* 
trSta, Ghosaka, Buddhadeta, SaUghabhadra, VasUbandhu, 
BignSga and Dharmakirti. Besides these, teachers of the 
liOkayata, the Jain philosophy, and of Sarpkhya, HySya and 

111 t|ie days of T&ranfttha Ihdre were donbfcs as to tbe aktbeiiticity bij? ibis 
chapter , and the commentator Prajilirkaramati did hot explatii the ohitpj^i thdu^ 
wae known to htm« However, all the MSS. and the other commehthrioe hate * iW 
oertainly seems to be a far better oonolnsion to the work, than if it Onded #1^ 

Chapter IX. Cf. tid PottSfia, fiodhioarjtvatlira tradait p, 14$ I, ^ 

*) Tha titles ol the commentaries are given by P. L* 

,,v^atai.p/66,l. ^ V ^ 

of $intarak$ita With the rinmm#^hfai.py nf 

in QOS Nob. XXX, XXXI, fiaroda 1936. The 
aeneral iSditor Dr. Benoytoah Bhattacharyya dMu in detail, in the yoreword* With the 
ji^ «md wodtt of Shatamk^ita and ^ and the aathona mted in the oomtneti* 

tiwy re/r fFintfrn»|j8 in lodok^oa PiagenBia 
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Mimfitpsft Rre also Earned. The &fadhyaniak5lainka>ra<Karikil8, 
with the author's own commentary, are a shorter work of 
S&ntarakfita. The work has come down only in the Tibetan 
translation.*^ Tibetan sources also allow us to glean something 
as to the life of ^ntaraksita. He came from NslandS to Tibet, 
where he founded the monastery of Sam-ye in the year 749 
A.D., the first proper Buddhist monastery in Tibet. He lived 
there for thirteen years, and died in 762 A.1). Fadmasambhava, 
who is usually mentioned as the founder of Lamaism, is said to 
have been the brother-in-law and collaborator of Santarak^ita.^^ 
Lastly, among the later Buddhist writers, we may men- 
tion Advayavajra, who lived in the 11th or at the beginning 
of the 12th century, and wrote a large number of short didactic 
poems on the Mahayana and Vajrayana.®* 


M,S,hSitmya^ Stotras, Dharanls and Tantraa, 

Kepeated reference has already been made to the great 
similarity between the MahaySna-Satras and the FurSnas. We 
have seen that in the ancient Furanas, many texts which were 
connected with the cult of the Hindu gods, were included or 
appended, such as Ms>hStmyas, Stotras and Kalpas.^* In 
the same way there is also a Buddhistic “Furapa,” the 
Svayambha-FurSpa, which is not really a Furana, but a 
Mahatmya. It is a glorification of the holy places in Nepal, 
especially the Svayambhu-Gaitya near Kathmandu. The work 
is a manual for pilgrims, and therefore also contains descrip- 
tions of ceremonies for the worship of NSgas so as to 

obtain rain) and many a legend attaching to the various 


*) 8«e P. L. 1. o., p. 87 f, 

*} See n. BhattaehofVW, OOS 'So. XXX, pp. x ff., xvi ff. 

*) AAyei;^vajra8aip(n’'^!iai, edited with an IntrodnotioB bjr HampraeSda In 

OOS Ko. XL. Rwvda, 1027. 

‘) S^e hbo»e, Vol. I, p. 888, 
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holy places. Thas for iasfcance ia Chapter IV the Ma^i- 
cQ^vadana is told by way of glorifying the river Mai^irohio!. 
In the Svayambhu-Pnrapa, Svayambha, “the Self-Existent,” 
which is in Hinduism one of the names of the god Brahman, 
appears as the king and teacher of the world, seated on a 
wondrous lotus, the root of which had been planted in bygone 
ages by an earlier Buddha. There are five different recensions 
of the work, which differ from one another more in their 
external form than in contents.®^ None of the recensions can, 
however, lay claim to very great antiquity.. Perhaps the work 
was not written earlier than the 16 th century. 

Just as this Mahatmya is composed in the true manner 
of the Yis^uite and Sivaite Mahatmyas, similarly the sole 
difference between the Buddhistic Stotras or hymns, and those 
which are dedicated to the worship of Vis^iu or Siva, lies in 
the names of the divine beings which are the objects of 
adoration. Some of these Stotras are the works of well known 
poets in the ornate style of poetry and in elaborate metres, 
others are litanies after the manner of those which we find in 
the Puranas. A few of such Stotras also gained admittance 
to earlier texts, such as the Mahavastu, Lalita-Yistara and 
others. The hymns of Matrceta have already been mentioned. 
We have a collection of four hymns (Oatuhstava) of Nagsrjuna 


') Translated by L. de La Vallie Pousdin in JRA.S 1894, J>, 297 ff. This self- 
sacrifice legend is also to be found in one mannscript as an independent AradSna, as well 
as in one manuscript of the DiryavadanamaU (s. Rajendralala Afifra, Nep. Buddh. Lib., 
pp. 162 ff., 314) and in K^otnendra’s AYAdftna-Kalpalatft (s. JBT3, Vol. I, pvrt 3, 1893)* 

*) According to S. the “ Srayambhuva-Maha- Purina ” [^whioh has come 

down in a Paris MS., contains the beat recension. It is written in prose and verse in 
various metres. S. LM gives a detailed analysis of the work in VoU I, p. 208 ff*. of his 
book Le N4pal (AMGl, BibliothJ^que d*4tade«, 1. 17-19, Paris 1905). The Bichat- Srayambhd- 
Fiirloa ’’ editad by Harapras&da SsiiM ia Bibl. Ind. (1894-1909) is written entirely in 
Slokas and in execrable Sanskrit. Book X has been edited by £a Vallie Poumn (TTni- 
versitd de Oand, Seonall de traranx pnbltdg par la faonltd de phil. et lett. 9a faso., Oand 
ft Iibnvain 1893). Cl. also Baj. Miira, Nep. Bnddh. Lit., p. 240 ff. • Saiapraskda ifihrirl in 
grBTS II, 1894, part a, p, 88 fl. J and Eodgien, Bssays, p. 116 ff, 
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in the Tibetan translation.*^ King Har^avardhana (600-647 
A.B.), who, under the influence of the Chinese pilgrim Hsilan- 
Tsang, leaned more and more strongly towards Buddhism 
during the last years of his life, composed a Suprabhftta- 
Stotraj®^ a morning hymn in praise of Buddha, in 24 verses, 
and an Asta-Maha-Srlcaitya-Stotra,®^ a “ hymn in praise of 
the eight great shrines,” in 6 stanzas. The poet Yajradatta, 
who " lived ,under King Devapala in the 9th century, is the 
author of the Lokedvara-^ataka, the “ Hundred (stanzas) in 
praise of LokeSvara.” Legend has it, that the poet became a 
leper owing to a curse. He implored Lokesvara, i.e.^ 
AvalokiteSvara, to help him, and each day he composed an 
elaborate Sragdhars stanza in praise of him. When three 
months had gone by, and he had completed the hundredth 
stanza, the Bodhiaattva appeared to him, and he was 
healed.®* In this very elaborate poem Avalokitesvara is de- 
scribed in the greatest detail from his Angers to his toes, his 
fifty names are enumerated, and his qualities, his love and his 
mercy glorified. 

The ParamSrthanama-SamgIti ®* is a hymn of the type 
which occurs as early as in the Yajurveda, the Mahabharata 
and very frequently in the Furanas,** that is to say, a litany 
consisting of an enumeration of names and laudatory epithets 
of the deity. Another work which is composed mainly for 


The French tre^nslation by £a ValUe Poussin was printed in Le Mns^n in 
but all the copied were destroyed at the time of the bnrning of Louvain ; L. 
Void^, Etudea aur iryadeva, p. 49. 

*) Edited by Minayeg iu Sapiaki do la Sooi4t4 Aroh4ologique, t. II, faao. Ill, 
236 t 

’) Translated into Sanskrit by S. tM (00, Qen4ve, 1894, II, 189 ff.) on the basis 
a Ohinese transcription. 

*) Edited and translated into French by Suzanne Karpslh in JA, 1919, a. 11, 
XtY, 857405. 

ilmilar tegOfnd Is told about Haydra, the poet of the Sdrya4ataka. 

•) Buj- BttMb. Mt., p. 176. 

’) jg/. Mxwe, Vol. I, KP. 188. 8W. 
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devotional purposes, is a poem in 9 stanzas, the Sapta-Buddha« 
Stotra, “Praise of the Seven Buddhas,” in which the six 
Buddhas of previous ages, from Vipasyin down to KSsyapa, 
and then S&kyamuni and the future Buddha Maitreya are 
worshipped and invoked one after the other ; likewise the 
Naipaliya-Devata-Kalyaij^a-Pancaviip^atika, by an other- 
wise unknown “ poet ” Am^tananda, a litany of 26 stanzas, in 
which the “ Nepalese deities,” *.e., a motley list of Buddhas, 
beginning with Svayamhha, Bodhisattvas, Hindu gods and 
goddesses, Buddhist personifications, Tirthas and Gaityas, are 
invoked, amid praises, to send down blessings (kaly5na).^> 

A large number of Stotras are dedicated to the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, “ the llescuer,” the female counterpart of 
Avalokitesvara. A poem in praise of Tara, composed in 
polished Kavya style by the Kashmiri poet Sarvajfiamitra is 
the Sragdhara-Stotra or Arya-Tsrs-Sragdhars-Stotra in 37 
verses. SragdharS, “(female) wearer of the wreath,” is an 
epithet of TSra as well as the name of the metre in which the 
poem is written. The poet lived in the first half of the 8th 
century. /According to the legend, he was a man ^widely 
famed for his generosity (according to Taranatha,®^ a son-in- 
law of the King of Kashmir), who finally, after he had given 
away all his treasures, went forth into the world as a mendi- 
cant monk. Once he met an old Brahman on the way, who 
complained to him that he was poor and needed money for 
his daughter’s marriage. In order to procure the money for 
thi^ man, Sarvajfiamitra sold himself to a king who was just 


') The two Stotras have been translated by H. Wilsorif WorkSi II, pp* 6 
11 C/. Wtnternitz and Keith, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscript^ m the Bodleisu 

Library, Vol. 11, p. 267 ; BaJ. Mtira, Nep. Buddh. Lit,, p, 99. 

>) Gesohiohte des Buddhismus, p. 168 In Bftjatarabgi^i lY, 210, there is 
mention of the monk Sarvajfiamitra, who appeared as a second lina, and lived In the 
Kayya-Vih&ra built by Kayya, Kayya was a king of Lftta, and was subject to King 
Lalitfiditya, who reigned in Kashmir in the 8th century, C/, S. Oh. i” 

JABB J, 1906, p. 166 fiP, 
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preparing a great human sacrifice for which he needed a 
hundred persons. When the poet heard the lamentations of 
his fellow-sufferers with whom he was to be sacrificed, he sang 
the hymn to Tdra, and the goddess came and rescued the 
hundred victims. Whilst the Sragdhars-Stotra has some 
poetical , value, the Arya-Tara-NSmastottarasataka-Stotra, 
“ the Song of praise consisting of 108 names of the noble 
Tara,” is a mere litany of names and titles of the goddess ; 
and the Ekavimsati-Stotra, “ the song of praise in 21 verses,” 
is only a loose stringing together of invocations to the goddess 
Tara.'> 

The Bhakti-Sataka, “ the Hundred (stanzas) on Bhakti,” 
by Ramacandra Kavibharatl, a Brahman of Bengal, who 
came to Ceylon under Kins; ParSkramabahu (about 1245 A.D.) 
and was converted to Buddhism, affords an example of how 
the Brahmanical-Indian idea of Bhakti or the love for God, 
was transferred to Buddha. In this work the Buddha is wor- 
shipped and praised, in the ornate style of poetry and in 
elaborate metres, as the only teacher, redeemer and dispenser 
of mercies, in precisely the same fashion as RSma, Kr^na or 
Siva ^ Brahmanical Bhakti poems. The work might just as 


These three Stotras have been edited and translated by G. de Blonay^ Mat^- 
iaux pour servir I rhistoire de la doosse Bnddhiquo TSra (Bibl, de I'^cole dea hautes 
tudes, faso. lo7), Paris, 1895. The Sragdharft-Stotra (with commentary and two Tibetan 
ersions) is also edited in Bauddha-Stotra-Sazpgraha, Vol. I, edited by Satis Chandra 
^idyahhuqai^at Bibl. Ind., 1908. In the introduction, the editor enumerates no fewer than 
>6 texts relating to T&r&. 62 of these have come down only in Tibetan translations. A 

great devotee of this goddess was Oandragomin who has been mentioned above (p. 365), 
and to whom a Tarft-S§dhana-Sataka is ascribed (Blonay, l.c., p. 17 f.). The cult of Tar® 
was introduced in about the 6th century A.D. Ilsttan-Tsang mentions statues of “ TSra« 
Bodhisattva,*’ which he had seen in India. In the year 778 A.D. Arya-TSra was already 
worshipped in Java, whore she has a gorgeous shrine, C/. Waddell in JR AS, 1894, p. 63 ff, 
and OZ 1, 178 fP. ; Blonay, l.c., pp. 3, 6, 17; H, Kern in OZ II, 1914, p. 481, note 1. 

Bdited by Silaskandha in Ceylon in 1885, and published by the Buddhist Text 
Society of India, Darjeeling 1896, and by HaraprasSda l3d$tri with an English translation 
in JETS I, 1893, part 2, pp. 21-48 ; translated into German by Rudolf Otto, Texto zur in- 
dischen Gottesmystik II, Jena 1917, pp. 141-160. C/. Haraprasftda in JA8B Pro. 

oeedings, 1890, p. 125 fP. and JBTS I, 1893, part III, p, iv If. 
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well beloi^s to the MahsySna as to the HinaySna, foir it is 
essentially a Hindu poem as far as ideas are concerned. By 
way of example, I give a few verses (31-84) in translation : 

“ Be graoioue, O Lord, ruler of the gods, ruler of the world, conqueror, 
O Buddha, who deservest to be worshipped by the world, to be worshipped* 
by me, to be worshipped by the good, O enemy of sin, enemy of mundane 
existence, enemy of lust, enemy of darkness I To thee verily am I devoted 
(bhakta) with body, speech, and thought. 

He is a son of thy family, he is devoted to thee, he bears the burden 
of thy teaching, he is a disciple, he takes refuge with thee, he is thy 
slave,-*— be who never on any account swerves from thy command. 

Doing good to the world, O Buddha, is worship to thee, doing evil 
to it, O Lord of the world, is pain to thee. O Jina, how should I, when 
doing evil to the world, not be ashamed of saying that 1 am devoted to 
thy lotus-feet 1 

Where is my mercy, where my sympathy, where my love, as I am 
doing evil, and not good, to that very world for whose benefit thou hast, 
in a hundred ways, given away wealth, men, power, life, body and 
kingdom ? " 

The DhSranIs or “ Protective Spells ” constitute 
a lai^e and important part of Mah§,ya.nist literature. The 
need for incantations, benedictions, and magic spells, #hich 
was supplied in the very earliest times by the Vedic mantras, 
especially those of the Atharvaveda,®^ played far too great 
a part in the mind of the Indian people, for Buddhism to have 
been able to dispense with them. We have already seen how 


>) 0/. Butnouf, Introduction, pp 466, 482 S.; Watuljew, Dot Baddbismos, pp. 
158 ff,, 198 fl„ 217 ; La ValUe Pousim, Bouddhisme, Etudes et Matdrisns, If^oires Aoad. 
Belg. 1898, p. 119 a.! L. A. Waddell in OZ I. 1912, 166 tt . ; Ind. Ant. 48. 1914, 87 49 

a„ 99 a. t d. Hauer, Die Dbtrapl ipt ndrdlichen Buddhismus, Tbbingen 192?, sod 0. fueet 
in Ind. Hist. Q. IV, 1928, 668 a. 

*) DbSrw}! is a synonjm of raks4 and the FCli paritti, “ proteo^ng mbgie for- 
mnla,'' "taliinnan.” Cf.Kem in OZ 11, p. 481, notes, Aooording to the Baddhanna- 
FngdMdka, p. 899, the Dbftrai^s are taught '* for the protection, safety and shelter of the 
prsMbwi." Dh&eaols are also used as amnlets. 

•) Above, Vol I, pp. 109 a., 119 a. The tale in £he Btrddlalkiwoivsdlae 
(Divyftvadftna, p. 618) is oharaoteristio of the need for magic formulap, a above, p. i$6 f> 
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til© Buddhiiits of^ used some of their most beautiful 

Stti/tas as i^drittas or Pirits.*^ In a similar manner the 
Mfthayaua Buddhists in India also transformed some of the 
Sdti^ themselves into magic formulas. In addition to these, 
there tvere also endless invocations to the divine beings of 
Buiddhist and Hindu origin, so numerous in the MahaySna, 
and-— last, but not least — the mysterious words and syllables 
already so popular in the sacrificial mysticism of the Yajur- 
veda.®^ The protective and salutary magical power of a 
Dharajil is primarily due to its containing some piece of 
wisdom in nuce, and not to any occult mystical significance 
of the words and syllables, though it is true that the Bbarauls 
do also include “ magic words ’ ’ (mantrapadani) of this 
kind. 

For instance, the Prajna-Paramita-Sutras in their shortest 
form were used as Dharapls: thus the AlpaksarS Prajfia- 
Ptiramit^, etc.®’ Special mention should here be made of 
the Prajfia-PSramits-hrdaya-Sutras, the shorter text of which 
we have in the ancient palm leaves, which have been kept 
since the year 609 A. D. in the monastery of H6riuzi in 
Japaht These Sutras teach the “ heart ” (hrdaya) of the 
Prajiia-ParamitS, i.e., the “ Mantra which alleviates all pain,” 
which contains the perfection of wisdom, and says ; “ O 
Enlightenment, which hast gone, gone, gone to the other 
shore, completely gone to the other shore,*’ hail I ” Even 
though this saying is, to a certain extent, supposed to present 
the essence of the negativist doctrine of the Prajfia-Paramita- 
Satras, its spiritual level is no higher than that of the Umisa- 
Vijfiiya-Dhftranl, which has also come down on the palm 
leafes of Sbriuzi, and only consists of a series of senseless 


•j fee It 

»J: ^ ■ V", 

*> ISbUif ttOthiBg but a Ia1«® oi pSitamitll. 
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mvooation^/) Many PrsjfiS<F&ramitS texts appear amongst the 
DhSxai^IB in the Tibetan Kanjiir.®^ There are also Dharapis 
in the Kanjur, whose function is to help people to understand 
the Satasshasri Prajha-Paramita and other long Prajfia> 
Paramitas.®’ 

There is not always a clear line of demarcation, between 
Shara^ls and: Sutras. There are Mahay ana- Sutras which are 
nothing but recommendations of Dhara^ls. Thus the Apari- 
mitayuh-Sutra/^ which we have not only in Sanskrit and 
Old Khotanese, but also in Chinese and Tibetan translations, 
is nothing more than the glorification of a Phara^I. Tbe 
Ratnolka-Ohara^I, which is quoted in the Sik^-Samuccaya, 
might just as well be classed as a Mahayana-Sutra. It is a 
long work; in which Mahayana doctrines are expounded, 
among other things the doctrine that a Bodhisattva should not 
aspire to salvation immediately, but is to be reborn again and 
again in various professions and sects, for the sake of the 


a* The Ancient Palm Leaves containing the Prajfiaparamitft-hrdaya-satra 
and the U^^I^a-vijayadhfira^I edited by F. Max MUller and Bunyiu Nanjio (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. I, Part III), Oxford 1881 and SBE, Vol. 49, parfc II, p. 145 if. 
Prajftft-Paraxnit&-H]rdaya-Stitra translated from the Tibetan into French by L. Feer in 
AMO V, 176 ft, Cf. Harapras&da Sastri in Ind. Hist. Q. I, 1925, p. 469. 

®) Cf, KMs in AMO II, 305, 807, 312, 314. 

®) In a MS. of Dhara^jls (KSj. Mttra, Nep. Buddh, Lit,, p. 292) there is also a 
Paiicaviipdatika-Prajft&’Paramitfi-hrdaya. Another DhAra^i of this kind, is the Praj&4. 
Paramit5*naya-8ata-Pafica^atik« (or Adhyardha-Satika-Prajfift-Pftramita) fragments of 
which have been found in the neighbourhood of Ehotan, in Sanskrit, interspersed with 
sections in Khotanese. These fragments have been edited by E. Ltumann^ Ziir nordar. 
ischen Sproohe und Litteratur, Strassburg 1912, p. 84 ff.; reprinted and compared with the 
Tibetan and Chinese texts, by Shaun Toganoo, Kyoto 1917. There is also a Pratftya- 
Samntpada-DhSrajoiI (KMSt AMO II, p. 321) which is intended to help one to understand 
the doctrine of causally dependent origination. 

*) The Old Khotanese Version together with the Sanskrit Text and the Tibetan 
Translation ed. by Sien Konow in Hoernle, Manuscript Bemains, 1, pp. 289-8294with 
English translation) ; Aparimitayar«Jhftna-Nftma-llahkyAna-Sfitraza nach einer nepale* 
sisohen Sanskrit HS. mit der tibetischen und chinesisohen Version herausgegeben und 
dbersetst y^<m Max Wam^er Heidelberg (Sitzungsber. der Akademie) 1916. According 
to the dhinese Version, the title^reads : &rya*ApaximitAyu||^uvim4ci^«te|o*^ia«^dharapl^ 
sdt^. Of. I^parnh in JEAS 1910, ^ 884 ff., 1298 j 1911 , 408 fiP., Und E, Zur 

nprdai^ohen Bprabhe und Iiitteiitur, pp. 75, 82 f. 
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welfare of the beings : a long list of these professions and 
sects is enumerated.^* 

The Megha-SHtra is a good example of a SQtra with 
BhSrauis, written for the purposes of magic. It begins, like 
other MahsySna-SQtras, with the words: “Thus have I heard ; 
once the Lord sojourned in the palace of the serpent princes 
Nanda and Upanauda,” etc. It then relates how the snake 
deities offer adoration to the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, 
whereupon one of the snake princes asks the Exalted One 
the following question : — 

“ How, Lord, can all the pains of all snakes be alleviated, and how can 
the snakes be so pleased and delighted, that they may send down torrents 
of rain over India in due season and may thereby cause all grasses, shrubs, 
herbs and trees to grow, all seeds to sprout and all juices to flow forth, so 
that the people of India be blessed with happiness ? ” Pleased with the 
question, the Buddha replies : “ By one religious exercise (Dharma), O 
snake-prince, all the pains of all snakes can be alleviated altogether, and 
they be blessed with happiness.” “ Which is this one religious exercise ? ” 
“ It is friendliness (maitri). The gods and men, O snake-prince, who thus 
live in friendliness, are not burnt by fire, not injured by the sword, not 
carried away by water, not killed by poison, not overcome by the enemy’s 
host. They sleep calmly and calmly they waken, they are protected by 
their own virtue. .....Therefore, O snake-prince, you must act in friendli- 
ness with your body, in friendliness in your speech, in friendliness with 
your mind. And further, O snake-prince, you must use the DhSra^I called 
Sarvasukhandada (‘ the all-hail-bringing ’). This alleviates all the pains 
of all the snakes, brings all salvation, then brings the torrents of rain down 
over India here in due season, and causes all grasses, shrubs, herbs and 


•) See 0. Bendall in JRAS 1901, p. 122 £f. The NirSyapn-PariproohS, too, which 
is, Bdvera! times quoted in the dik^ft-Samuccaja, is described as a Dhfira^I in the colophon 
of y h. MS* (Haraprasftda Descriptire Oatalogue of Sansk, MSS. in Asiat. Soo. 

of Bengal, 1, p. 16 f.). On an irjioala^Mah&krodharaja.Guhya^Dharapi.Satra in 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese, s. 0* Puini in GSAI 3, 1889, p. 38 

*} C/. 0. BenddH, JUAB 1880, p. 286 ff. A Mah&.Megha-Sutra was translated 
into Chinese as early as between 80? and 439 A.D., other translations were made between 

Of. B.Nmjio, Catalogue, Nos. 186-188,244,970. In the 
Tibelah Kanjnr it is ^imelated among the SOtras (Mdo), 8. JOfds, AMG II, 264 
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tro68 to grow, all seeds to sprooil; and all jme(» to dow forth. And ;^how 
-goes this Dh$miai ■' 

Then follow the actual Dhftra^is, whioh odhsiatt of 
numerous invocations to female deities (as “ hoidier,** 
“supporter,” etc.), to Buddhas and Bodhlrattras, 
between which sentences (such as “ Shake off the evil,” 
“ Cleanse the paths ”) and exorcisms against snakes (siioh as 
Come, O great snakes... rain in India”) are inserted, and lastly, 
of syllables scattered here and there (such as ^‘sara sire sire 
sum suru naganam java java jivi jivi juvu juvu,” etc.), A 
description of the magic rites which are performed with these 
Bharapls is added, and it ends with the assurance that, in 
times of drought, there are no better means of inducing rain 
to fall, than the use of this Sutra.*^ 

Similarly, the Dharanis often appear as parts of Shtras 
which relate the circumstances under which they were pro- 
claimed. There are, however, also numerous BhSranis which 
have come down singly in manuscripts, and on the other hand, 
larg^ collections of Dharanis.®^ We find there exorcism 
formulas against the influence of ill-omened constellations, 
against poison, snakes and demons, spells for the healing of 
diseases and the lengthening of life, magic spells for bringing 
luck in war, others which cause a person to be reborn in 


>) A mnoh simpler form pf a snake oharmi whick, howevpr, is 
means of warding oft snake-bite, is already to be fonnd in tbe Vinaya-PIteka^; Onllar 
V^ga V, 6, where the snakes are appeased by the Bnddhist ftiendlih^M (metta, ihaitof)* 
0// aiap JgtS^ka DIgha-NikSya 52, and Aftguttara-Nik«ya IT, 6? (Toh 
A Stitra, similar to the Megha-SStra, is the Dita-Svastika-S^tra, whioh hss' f^ 
ns in the Uigario Jangaage in a fragment from Tnrfan (fiSastvaatik by W» and 

Baron A» von Sia^l-HoUtein, Bibl. Bnddhioa XII, St. Petersburg, 1910). 

Dhara^l-(mantra)«saipgraha, Baj* Jifttra, Nep. Bnddh. .^t., p. .80.> f 
O^er single Dhara^is and collections of Dhgraigila, l.o., pp. 93 f., 174, lt6, 90? f.,-288, 
291 f. Namerous MSS. of Dh^ra^la are also inoluded in Bendotl’t Oatalojgae;/ !^^^^^ Faille 
,jrBAS 1896, p. 438 f., assumes that a TidyAdhara^pitaka 
JUikHfinarPradlpa and in the Biksa-Samucoaya, p. 142, .ie the eamf, as 
''F|{^a;-;;.;4^r4ing!/^ ■.■E8fian:..TMiig, .a ^Phlbra^-Pitaka of- this 
• Oanoh 4iy. 
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the Sukhavatl paradise, to ensure against a bad rebirth, and 
to secure release from sin ; there are also such by which a 
person can conjure up a Bodhisattva or protect himself from 
unbelief. It is not only the elements which can be influenced 
by Dharaijis, but they bring about the birth of a son or a 
daughter according to the wish of the expectant mother. The 
collection of five Dharanis entitled “ Paftcarah^a ” is extremely 
popular in Nepal. These “ Five Protecting Spells ” are 6is 
follows : (1) Maha-PratisarS, for protection against sin, disease 
and other evils, (2) Maha-Sahasrapramardini, against evil 
spirits, (3) Maha-MSyurl, against snake^poison, (4) Mah3,> 
filtavatl, against hostile planets, wild animals and poisonous 
insects, and (5) Maha(raksa)mantranusaripi against diseases.*’ 
The Maha-Mayurl, frequently entitled Vidyarajnl, “Queen 
of Secret Sciences,” takes its name from the notorious 
hostility of the peacocks (mayura) towards the snakes, but it 
was also used as a general remedy for diseases. In Chapter V 
of the Harsacarita, Bana tells us how Harsavardhana entered 
the palace of his father who was lying sick unto death, and 
that all kinds of sacrifices and ceremonies were performed, 
and that among other things, the Maha-Mayurl was recited.®’ 
Most probably this Bharapil can be traced back to the same 
sources as the verses in the Mora-Jataka (No. 159) and the 


0 CA B&j, Mitfa, Nep, Bnddh. Lit., pp. 164 ff., 173 f. Winternitz and Keiths 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Vol. II, p 267 ff. In the Nepalese 
courts of jasticoy the Buddhists are sworn on the Faficarak^ft [Hodgsorit Essays, p. 18), 

*) C/. J. Przyluski in BEPEO 23, 1923, p, 308 f. 

®) Harsacarita, tranel. by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, p. 137, Furthermore, 
a verse by R&ja4ekhara in Jalhana’s SQktimukt&r all contains an allusion to the Mftyfirf 

darpaxp kavibhujahg&n&zp gatft foava^iagocaram I 
yi^avidyeva mftytlrl MSyurl vig nikrntati || 

“The speech of (the poet) Mayura destroys the pride of the poets, when it comes 
^thin reach of their ears, just as the peaoOok science against poison (destroys the pride) 
of the snakes (when it comes within reach of their ears)**; Of. G. F. Quaokenbos, 
The Sanskrit Foems of ilaySra, OtJlS 1017» lBtron., p, 6. 



similail incan^tions in the snake-oharms which we have in the 
^o:^r manuscript,’* i 

Moreover, the Bhgranls penetrated to a great e^ttent into 
the anoient. We have found them in 

phapters XXI and X]$yi, those chaptei^ 
a^ded at a later timei^p the Saddharma-FuQ^avlkn}^ also 
in the last two ch^ters of the Lahkavatara, chapters which 
are missing in the ^f pliest Chinese translation of 
Thns we see th€t they are a later element in the Mahayftna- 
$ntras. Nevertheless we should not regard them as a very 
ipodern product of Buddhist literature, for we already find 
thdea ih Chinese translations made as early as in the 4th 
century A.D.®* And if the passage in the longer Sukhsvatl- 
yyQha (yill, 33) where it says that the beings in SukiP>vatI 
receive Bhiranis, was already included in the text which was 
translated into Chinese in the 2nd century A.B., we should be 
compelled to assume that there were Bharanls as early as that 
period. It is not possible, however, to trace the Bhftranis 
bapk to the early days of Buddhism, much less to Bilddha 
himself*** It is true that Buddha lived in an environment 
of people who believed in the power of magic spells : if 


C/. Wc^d€U in OZ I, 166 The Mah&-M&y5rl (in a loi^ger shorter 

form) ha« been tranelated i^to Chinese repeatedly, by flrlmitra (8^^|42 by 

6a%hapft1a (616 A.D.)s I-tsing (706 A.B.) and Amoghavajra K. 

in JUAB 1907, p. 261 ff., Llot in JA 1916, a. U, 

Bipohii l/ pp. 320, 417. 

*) drlmitra (807-342 A.D.) translated more Dh&rapis than anything else. 
8, JOagohi, 1, 819 f. 

9) Thus Waddell in OZ I, 156 ff. The expression Bhftraji^ eociimii in the 
Lalita-Vistara and Saddarina*Pd94fi>rIka. Waddell (Asiatic Quart. ^yieW, 1,1913, 

p. 293 0.) compares the DhSra^Is with the magio formulas Of the itestwr!^; Ohi^ 
is of opinion that these formulas are deriTed .from Chaldean ohejp, i^ 
the Buddhist mi^c f ormnUe came to India from Chaldea and Iran* unlikely, 

the universality of prpteoting magio formuUs hftW 
" .for ■instance, SE2I'' -ni, 3tt-472, and, 

1927) ‘;has p<Aited 'out’-the similarly ietwe^^t^ 

■■ asaun^ag-anjrfehhiig hey4m.d 
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thei'e is owe thing which we d,o know of Buddha, it is that he 
desired to bear a new message to his oomjpatriots, a message 
which was at rariance with the old Brahmanicai cult of 
sacrifices and magic. The Bharauls belong to a period at 
which Buddhism in India began to be more and more assimi- 
lated to Hinduism,'^ while outside India it tended to make 
compromises and to become contaminated by the popular 
religions of the countries in question. In the course of time 
the difference between the Bharanis, and the Mantras belong- 
ing to the Tantras, became more and more obliterated, and 
finally the Bharanls were completely supplanted by the 
Mantras. In the Tibetan Kanjur the Bhgrauls are to be found 
both among the Sutras (Mdo) and the Tantras (Bgyut).*^ 
The numerous fragments of Bharauls in various languages of 
Central Asia, which have been found in Eastern Turkestan, 
and also the large amount of space which the Bharaijiis 
occupy in the Tibetan Kanjur and the Chinese Tripitaka, are 
evidence of the great popularity and wide propagation of this 
literature in all Buddhist countries. 

Mantrayana and Yajrayana are branches of the MahS- 
yana, from which they are not separated by any hard and fast 
line of demarcation. Mantrayana is the “ vehicle ” in which 


'} It ia BignifioHat that there ib « Oa^apati.DhSraQl, addressed to the Sivaite 
god in spitd of tho laob that it is proclaimed hj Baddha ; s. Bij. Mtirii, 

Nep IliKddh, Idi, pp. 86 t., 291 

«) SMs In AMG 11, 249, 318 ft., 661 ft. 

A Ifragment of a l^Hak&ptha-DhSra^I, brought from Central Asia by If. A, 
Stein, Sansktit text in Brihml script and in Sogdienne transonption, haidi been edited 
by X«e Feilfe and B* OauthiOt in JBAS 1912, 629 This Dhera^i was already 

po}»ti,lar in China between 660 and 750 A.D., a. Lfet in JEA9 1912, 1068 
Dh4ra]|ji!(g in tTigario language (tli^lea-Yijayft^ Sit&tapatrft) have been edited from 
Centi^l Ai^fi^ blobk prints, by F. W* K. Affliiar, TJigurioa II, in ABA 1911, pp. 27 tt., 
50 ff. A ih the Khotanese language, has been edited by Bt Laumann, 

Buddh^tim^a Idtexatur liTordariaoh und Deutsch, t4eipaig 1920 (AKM XV, 2), p. 161 tf. 
A Oentritl Afi{at» tiagment of a Mabg-Pratyahgira-Bhgrant In Sanskrit, containing 
td IW been edited by ffoernle, in Hoemle Ifanuscript Kemains, I, 

P. 52#,^ 
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the Mantras, words and syllables of mysterious power, are the 
chief means of attaining salvation. Vajrayana is the “ vehicle” 
which leads men to salvation not only by using- Mantras, but 
by means of all things which are denoted by the w;ord vajra. 
Now vajra is a word with many meanings. It means 
** diamond,” and denotes everything which is hard and imper- 
meable, which cannot be cleft, nor burnt, nor destroyed. 
Vajra also means the “ thunderbolt,” the weapon of the god 
Indra, who appears in Buddhist mythology as Vajrapani> “ he 
who holds the Vajra in his hand.” It is also the name for 
the weapon of the ascetics and monks when fighting against 
hostile powers. Then again, the Sunya, the indescribable 
absolute, which is taught by the Madhyamikas to be the sole 
reality, and also the VijnSna or consciousness, which accord- 
ing to the Yogftcaryas is the sole reality, — both of these are 
described as being indestructible as a Vajra. Lastly, in the 
mystic language of some of the adherents of the Vajrayana, 
and that of the 8aktas, Vajra also means the male organ, just 
as Padma, “ the lotus,” serves as a term to describe the female 
sexual Organ. Purthermore the Vajrayana teaches a monistic 
(Advaita) philosophy. All beings are Vajra beings (vajra- 
sattva), and the one and only Vajrasattva is immanent in 
all beings. In addition to the “ three bodies ” (Trikaya) of a 
Buddha, the Saktas have a fourth body, the “ body of happi- 
ness ” (sukhakaya), with which the eternal Buddha embraces 
his Sakti, Tara or Bhagavatl. This “ highest bliss ” (maha- 
sukha) is attained by the adepts of the Buddhist Sakta 
religion, in like manner as the non-Buddhist Saktas,^^ by a 
ritual connected with the enjoyment of meat, intoxicating 
liquors and sexual intercourse. Thus the VajraySna is a 
queer mixture of monistic philosophy, magic and erotics, with 
a small admixture of Buddhist ideas. 


above, Vol. 1, 594. 
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We have seen Ithat there is no rigid houndary-line 
between the Mahay Sna and the Mantrayana-Vajrayana : and 
the same may be said of the Mahayana-Sutras and the 
Tantras/^ the literature of the Mantrayana and Vajrayana. 
As we have already seen, there are some Mahayana-Sutras 
which contain Tantric sections,*^ and the Tantras treat not 
only of the rites of the Vajrayana, but also of the ritual of 
the Mabayanist cult (the erection of Stupas, construction 
and setting up of images, Stotras and daily sacrifices), as 
well as sections on the philosophical doctrines of the Maha- 
yana. The only thing which distinguishes the Buddhist 
Tantras from the Tantras of the ^aktas,®^ is the sparse 
element of Buddhism which is still to be found in them. 
There are four classes of Buddhist Tantras : Kriya-Tantras, 
which treat of ceremonies at the building of temples, 
erection of images of gods, etc.; Carya-Tantras, which teach 
the practical cult ; Yoga-Tantras, which deal with the prac- 
tice of Yoga, and Anuttarayoga-Tantras, which deal with 
higher mysticism 

Among the first class of Tantras we have the Adikarma- 
Pradipa.®^ This is a work which, in the style of the 


*) Cf. Burnouft Introduction, pp. 465 tE., 486 ff., 578 f.j Wassiljeto, Der Buddbismus, 
p. 201 ; La Valine Poussin^ Bouddbisnie, Etudes et Hat^riaux, Mem. Acad. Belg., 

t. 66, 1898, pp. 72 ff., 130 ff., 162 ff.j Bouddhisme, pp. 343 ff., 378 ff.; OC Paris 1899, 1, 241 ff.; 
BEE Xlli 193 ff,; J, Woodtoffe, Sbakti and Shftkta, 2nd Ed., Madras, 1920, pp, 30, 
116 ff. ; J, N. Farquhaff Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp, 209 ff., 272 f. ; 
Benoytosb Bhattacharyya in Ind. Hist. Qu. Ill, 1927, p, 733 ff., and Sadhauamaia, II, 
Introdnotion, Extracts from texts of Tantras are contained in the anthology Suhha^ita- 
Saipgraha, edited by 0. Bendall in Le Museon, N. S. IV, 1903, and V, 1904. 

*) See above, pp, 309, 839, 

*) See above, Vol, I, 691 ff. 

*) 0/. La Vallie Poussin in JBAS, 1901, p. 900 f. 

') Edited with Introduction and analysis of contents, by La Vallie Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Etudes et Matdriaux, Mdm, Acad, Belg. 1898, pp. 177-232. The KriyS* 
Satpgraha-Faffjlkfi by B^uladatta, in which detailed presorlptions are given for the erection 
of monasteries (Vihftras) is most probably also a ritual work of similar nature. (Rftj, 
Mttra, Nep. Buddh, Lit,, p. 106 ff.), and Haraprasftda /Sertrl, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS, in As* Sbo. of Bengal, I, 119 ff. 



Brahmanicai manaals 0f ritusd (GrJiya-Sutras, Earmi-il^M!- 
pas) describes the oereknotii^ and religious acts whieh the 
“ Sdiharmika-Bodhisattva,” i.e. the adhereht of thia 
ya,na and oaudidate for enlightenment, has to 
The work consists of a Siitra text (Mula*Sfltra) with a running 
commentary, and contains precepts on the ihitiatiph cere- 
monies for the disciple (w,ho can be a layman or a monk), 
sprinkling, washings and prayers, rules for rinsing the 
mouth, cleaning the teeth, morning and evening devotions, 
offerings of water for the departed (Pretas), almsgiving, 
meals, worshipping of ihe Buddhas and other sacred beings, 
reading of the Prajffa-Paramita, meditations, and so on, as 
they are to be performed at the various times of the day by 
the candidate (the beginner as opposed to the accomplished 
Yogin). . 

The Astamivrata-Vidhana, too, which Contains the rules 
for the ceremonies to be performed on every eighth day of 
every half month, belongs to the Kriya-Tantra texts. Mystical 
diagrams and intertwinings of the fingers are employed, and 
sacrificial gifts and prayers (with mysterious syllables such as 
hrum hrum hrum phat phat phat svahS, ”) are addressed not 
only to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but to Sivaite deities 
also.*^ 

In the Tantric ritual literature we have also the Sidba- 
, nas or works on magic ritual. These teach the methods by 
which a person can attain to Siddhi, i.e. “perfeotiott” or mys- 
t terious powers, and become a Siddha, “ an accomplished one.” 
The virtue of these Siddhis is that the Siddha has the power 
of making himself small, large or light, at his oWn Will, can 
penetrate into other bodies, can rise and move about in ihe air 
- can couverse with heavenly lyings, can obtain everything he 
d^e^, Cd| have gods and goddesses, men and women ip his 

V!, ■ , . ' ■ 

») Cf. H. H. Wa$on, Works, U p. 81 g 



of healing diseases by merely looking at 
the a«^irer, and also of attaining omniscience and Nirvana 
at will. The methods taught in the S&dhanas consist of using 
the Mantras according to very detailed instructions, the use 
of certain positions of the fingers (Mudras) ; and most speci- 
ally is it eniphasized that the Ssdhaka is to become absorbed 
in meditation (Dhyana) on some deity, and is to bring that 
deity before hjU mind in so intensive a fashion that he 
becomes entirely identified with it.^^ For the purposes of 
this identification it is essential that the deity be accurately 
described in every detail. These descriptions were utilised 
by the sculptors and painters in the construction of images of 
the gods, it is for this reason that the Sadhanas, which are 
collected in such works as the Sadhanamala or Sadhana- 
Samuccaya,®' are of the very greatest importance from the 
point of view of Buddhist iconography. The deities which 
are worshipped iu these Sadhanas, are the Dhyani- Buddhas 
and their “ families,” aud also numerous forms of Tara and 
othel female deities. There is also a Buddhist god of love, 
Vajrananga, an incarnation of ManjusrI, who is invoked in 
Sadhanas (Nos. 59 and 60) where it is taught how a man can 
get a woman into his power. The essential content of the 
Sadhanas is magic. It is true that the preparations for the 
magic ritual also include Yoga exercises, meditations, devotion 
(puja), confession of sins, love (maitrl) and mercy (karuna). 
Fo? this reason we find, for instance, in the very long 


*) La ValUe Poussin in EBE VIII, 406. 

Bhattacharyya in QOS, Nos. XXYl, XLI, 
1,^* €fi F. W. fhomaSi Detox oolleotions Sansorites et Tib^teixtes do 
XV, 1903, No. 1 1 Vidbufihokbara Bhattacharyya and X. B. Bamaswami 
in Qn. II, 1996, 626 ff. and III, 161 F.x A, Foucker, *fel)udo Bur Vioono- 

W. H, 1906) j Benoy tosh Bhatta^ 
chary^ay: Tho Indian Unddhist loonogMphjr mainly basod on the S&dhanamtlft and other 
cognate Tanf»rxo Texts and Bituals, 19^ , 
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TSra-SadhaDa/^ not only meditations and Mantras, but also a 
confession of sins, the confession of faith in the “ three jewels, 
the vow to walk in the path of the Buddhas, the Brahmavi* 
hara absorptions, «.e. the yielding to the feelings of love, pity, 
sympathy in joy, and equanimity, together with detailed defi- 
nitions of these qualities. The language of the Sadhanas is a 
very frequently defective Sanskrit, and the metre of the 
verses is very irregular. Of the 312 Sadhanas contained in 
the SadhanamalSr, some are in prose and are quite short, 
others are longer, with verse Mantras, and a few are entirely 
in verse. Every single Sadhana is an independent work. 
Most of them are anonymous, whilst in a number of cases, 
the name of the author of the Sadhana is men- 
tioned. The authors mentioned in them belong to the 7th-llth 
centuries A.I)., as far as their period can be determined. As 
a manuscript of the Sadhahamala was written in the year 
1165, the collection must have been compiled in the 11th 
century. 

The authors mentioned in the Sadhanamala also appear 
in other places as authors of Tantras. One Sadhana (No. 159 
which is dedicated to the worship of the Prajna-Paramita, 
is attributed to Asahga. It is scarcely feasible, however, that 
Asahga himself should already have written Tantrio works, * 
though there seems to be a historical connection between the 
Zogacara school and the rise of the Vajrayana.*^ The 
NSgarjuna who is mentioned as the author of Ssdhanas and 


No, 98, Text and English translation by B. Bhaitaeharyyat The Indian 
Btiiddhist Iconography, p, 169 ff. 

*) T&ranatha (Oesohiohte des BnddhismuR, p. 901) says that Tantrism was handed 
doym by secret means from the time of Asatga until the time of Bharmaklrtii and Benoy" 
tosl^ BfiMiicharyya (Ind. Hist. Q. Ill, '736 f. and Sftdhanamftllk, III, pp, xxiii xxrii f.) 
believes that Asaftga actually had something to do with the rise of the Tajrayftnn* 
seems to me that Taran&tha's statement is accounted for by the mere fact that the adher- 
ent of the yajraydha had an interest in ascribing a greater antiquity to their dootlpos* 
thought he could detect an allusion to Tantric rites in Hahfty&na-Sttrfllal^^ 

46 (whj|<^ he attribntd to Asahga), 1 am uhitble to see this allasion, 
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numerous Tantric works, is not the founder of the Madhya* 
mika system, but a teacher, who probably lived about the 
middle of the 7th century. It is said of him that he brought 
a Sadhana from the land of Bhota (Tibet ?). Many of his 
Tantric works are to be found in the Tanjur.^^ A great 
Tantra teacher, to whom a Sadhana is also attributed, is 
Indrabhuti (about 687-717 A.D.), the author of Jnanasiddhi 
and numerous other Tantric works.®^ He was a king of 
IJddiy^Ba (Orissa ?) and father of Padmasambhava, the found- 
er of Lamaism. Fadmayajra,^) whose Guhyasiddhi has come 
down to us in Sanskrit, was a contemporary of Indrabhuti, 
in this work, which is written in the “ Sandha-language,” 
all the secret rites of the Vajrayana are described and recom- 
mended. Laksmlinkara, who, in her Advayasiddhi, proclaimed 
novel, monistic doctrines, which were called Sahajayana, and 
which are even at the present day prevalent among the BSuls 
in Bengal, was a sister of Indrabhuti. She refutes asceticism, 
ceremonies and the worship of images, and recommends only 
medrEation on the body in which all the gods dwell.®' 
Another prominent Tantra authoress is Sahajayogini OintS 
(about 761 A.D.), and indeed it is no rare thing to find women 
among the writers of Tantric works.®' 


*) Of, B, Bhattacharyyat Sadhanamftla II, pp. xM, ovi £f. 

®) B. Bhattapharyya^ l.o,, pp, xli ff., li ff., xoviii £. [23 of his works are translated 
in the Tanjur. In Sanskrit only the Knrukullft-Sadhana (S&dhanamftlA No, 174) and the 
Jflanasiddhi have come down. On the latter (an edition is to appear in G-OS) s. Bhatta* 
charyya, lo., p. lii f. 

*) B, Bhatiaoharyya, l.o., pp. xxvii, xlvii ff. « 

*) HaraprisAda called this language Sandhy&.bhfi^S or twilightdanguage,»i 

Panohoowrie Banerj 60 (Visra Bharati Quarterly, 1924, p. 266) called it the language of the 
l>orderland between the ancient JLryAvarta and the aotual Bengal. Yidhunhekhara Bhatta- 
oharya (Jnd, fllst, Q* IV, 1928, p, 287 £E.) has, however, shown that the correct name is 
SandhA.bhA(fA, and means ** intentional speech/* t\e., enigmatical speech in which a secret 
mean^g is intended. 

B, Bhattaoharyya, pAir fp 
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The earliest Tantras are difficult to distinguish from the 
MahSyftnaoSatras, It may be that MahSy$na *dootrines 
mingled with Tantrio rites» or perhaps works which were 
originally Sutras, were remodelled into Tantras. Among the 
earlier Tantras we have the Tath&gata>Guhyaka or 0uhya* 
samsja, which was a very authoritative work as early as in the 
7th century. It was an authority for Indrabhuti,^^ and even 
in the Sik$a*Samucoaya a TathSgata*Guhya-Sutra is quoted 
several times.’) The passages quoted, however, teach a pure 
Mahgyftna morality, and appear to have been culled from a 
Ifahuygna-Satra rather than from a Tantra, for instance : 

" In whom does the Will to Enlightenment arise, 0 l4ord f ” He 
said : In that one, O great king, who has formed the immutable resolve 

to obtain it." He said : “ O Lord, and who has this immutable resolve ? ’’ 
He said ; " He, O great king, in whom the great pity has arisen." He 
said : ** In whom, O Lord, has the great pity arisen ? " He said : “ In 
him, O great king, who does not desert any living being." He said : In 
what way. Lord, is no living being deserted ? ** He said ; " 0 great king, 
it is by renouncing one’s own welfare." • 

In another passage it is explained : All beings are released from 
everything evil and from all ills by the contact of a Bodhisattva who is 
permeated with the Dharmakfiya. This is illustrated by the parable of the 
** medicine girl ; " Jlvaka the king of physicians, bad taken all 
the medicaments and formed them into a girl. All the sick people whc 
came to him, were then united with this girl, after which they were imme- 
diately healed. 




A.co(»ding to one tradition, Asabga is even supposed to have written inWodno 
Upatori^e work. 0/. B. JBhattoeharpye, Le., pp. zzvii I., zxnv. 

*) AoaordJng to Wetters (a. SikriUMmnooaya, ed. 0. Bsndsli, p. 87a, hote), the wqv’ 
Otted by SIntideva oomsponds to the Chinese translation made in about the year IQOC A,D. 

Boi. 3S (Sit load], in which the tlUe oorresponds to a Vsahlealairiht|fa»fUhy^* 
ahpdeila, and wueh is a Mabiyiua-sttra entirely different tmm the ffhmtfa desOiNM b; 
iHj, K. Wotimhhe (JEAS 1807, p. 604) Sayii thet Eidiilio Nd. lot? wnnlwE»h<i» tc 

ihaAiA[dkydpau*fa*7hntrardie,iwuiadi^i awbO' 

j|tibr|wilE(MtpaMl)r.Ediendiwli|e|tlWaia4ld^ f 



mimkltvM - 

; m another quotatioQ, the ten things are enumerated, by means 

of which a Bodhisattva acquires power : " Here, O great king, a Bodhi- 
sattya gives up his body and his life, but fae does not give up the good 
religionv He bows bis head before all beings, and does not allow his pride 
to ruie. He has patience with the feeble beings and does not put any diffi- 
culties in their way. He gives the best, excellent food to those beings who 
are sobering from hunger. He gives security to those beings who fear. 
He is full of zeal lor the complete healing of the sick. He satisfies the 
poor with riches. He repairs the shrines of the Tathigata by lumps of 
plaster. He brings glad tidings to the beings. He shares his possessions 
with the poor and the unfortunate. He bears the burden of those who are 
weary and exhausted.” ‘) 

It is true that the Tantra described by Bajendralala 
Mitra also begins with instructions as to various kinds of 
meditation, but, for the most part, it merely teaches Mantras 
and Tantras, and as a means to the highest perfection the 
enjoyment of meat, as well as daily sexual intercourse with 
young and beautiful Oarujala girls. Whether this Tantra is 
a la^r variant of an earlier Mahajana-Sutra, or whether it is 
entirely different from the work cited in the Sik^S'Samnccaya, 
can only be decided by a comparison of the Chinese transla- 
tion with the Sanskrit manuscripts.*^ 

The Tafioakrama is said to be an extract from the 
Quhyai^maja. It is an Anuttarayoga-Tantra, and deals more 


dikf#.Samuoooya, pp. 7 f., 16S f*, 274, 

(Descriptive Oatalogae of Sanskrit HSS. in th6..>As» See. 
of 17-21 and 72) desoribos 3 MSS* of the work, In which the TajrapSi^i- 

Dahyf^iuKdhtpati and the Bodhisattva ^otimati appear in conversation, iSl^ntimati is alibi 
addrib^ in Bikfft-Samuooaya, p. 242. H« SUiUi assumes that the earliest 

of ^ idib work it a Kahftyftna-Taipalya^Sdtra, whilst the later parts belong 

toTtbe yajray&ha,^ (2lf. also "B/ Bhaitaoharyya in Ind. Hist. Q. Ill, pji 787» 742 f; and 
8adhAaami^ 

*} . Matted/ with an introduction, by La ValUe Potisftn, BtudeS et l^extjts Tantri- 
ques d^ T^Taox publids par la faculty de phitdsophie et lettras^ Hniversitd de 

touvain 1896. Of. Surnouf, Introduction, 497 ff. La Vallii 
.1, pp« 187-146. uid Bouddhii^e, iltudes et llat^riahi;, ll|4in#., 
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with Yoga than with the actual Tautric usages. As the name 
implies, the Fancakrama is a presentation of the five stages,” 
the last of which is the final possession of the highest Yoga. 
The preliminary stages consist of the purification of body, 
speech and mind, so that these receive the diamond 
nature” of the body, the speech and the mind of the 
Buddhas. However, the means for attaining the five stages 
hre magic circles, m^ic formulas, mysterious syllables and 
the worshipping of MahayEnist and Tantric deities. In this 
hianner, the Yogin reaches the highest stage of all, where all 
differences cease and where no duality of any kind exists. 
5f this Yogin it is said (VI, 30 ff.) : 

“ He feels towards his enemy as towards himself ; his mother is to 
him as his wife ; a harlot is to him as his mother ; a Brahman woman is 
to him as a PombT.(a> female musician of the lowest caste) ; the skin of an 
Animal is to him as a garment ; a blade of straw is like a precious stone, 
wine is like urine, food is like mud, an insult like a hymn of praise, Indra 
like Budra, day like night, what he has seen is like a dream, things which 
exist are like things which have Been destroyed, pain is like pleasure, his 
son is like a rascal, heaven is like hell — and thus even good and evil are 
one and the same to him.” 

^kyamitra is mentioned as the author of Section III of 
the work, which consists of five sections : the other four sec* 
tions are attributed to Nagarjuna, which probably means the 
Tantra writer of this name (see above, pp. 392 f.). ^akyamitra 
is mentioned by Taranatha as a contemporary of Devapala of 
Bengal (about 8B0 A.D.).®> 

A work which describes itself as a ISdahS-Vaipulya- 
MahaySna*Sutra and as belonging to the Avataipsaka, is the 


Ac* Belg. 1S98» p. ld«0 : **inanuel qui ne pr^sonte comme an extrait ou r4«am4 da Gal^T^ 
«»tnlla.Tantra.’r 

*) yot the nature of Tajra, see above p, 888. 

A Palicakramopadeda dnghap|a is mentioned in the Oatalogpe of Buddhist 
Banshrit MS8C in the Royal Aeiatio Society, by E. B. CowtU and Wggeling (JRAS* X876, 

rcquriut 
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Mafljusri’Mula-Kalpa.^’ Nevertheless, as far as its contents 
are concerned, the work is entirely in the spirit of the Mantra- 
yana. In the major portion of the work, Sakyamuni speaks 
in a large assembly, but addresses himself only to ManjusrI. 
In the first three chapters ManjusrI himself speaks, and in 
the last two chapters the goddess Vijaya. Sakyarauni gives 
MafljuM instructions as to magic rites with Mantras, Madras, 
l[aij.dalas, etc. In Chap. IX, for instance, the “ great king 
of sciences,” the Mantra of ManjusrI, is taught, which includes 
all sciences within itself, by means of which one can attain all 
things, which destroys all the Mantras of evil-doers, blots out 
all sins, etc.— this is the “ kllhum ” Mantra. In Chapter XIV 
the same powers are claimed for the ‘‘bhrum” Mantra, 
There is very little trace of Buddhism in this manual of 
magic, though the worship of the “ three jewels ” is mentioned 
in Chap. 47. The work was translated into Chinese as a 
Maha-Vaipulya-Sutra between 980 and 1000 A.D. and into 
Tibetan as a Tantra in the 11th century.®^ 

The (Ekallavira-) Canda-Maharosana-Tantra explains 
on the one hand (in Chapt. XVI) the Pratltya-SamutpSda 
according to the philosophical doctrines of the Mahayana,*^ 
whilst on the other hand, the cult of Yoginis, such as 


*) Edited by T. Ga^apati Sastr'i in TS3, Nos. LXX and LXXVI, 1920, 1922. Gf, 
J. PTgylmki in BEPEO, t. XXIII, 1923, p. 301 ff. and B. Bhattaoharyya, SadhanamalS II, 
p. xxxiyf, 

*) KarOtf in AMQ II, 313 f. It is frequently cited by Tibetan scholars. The 
Bodhisattra Manju^ri also occurs in the titles of other Tantra works. The Mafljufiri- 
nftma-sainglti (edited by Minayeff in his Russian work on Bnddhisra, Petrograd 1887) 
admits of a double iuterprotation, one purely philosophical and the other Tantrio with 
allusions to g&kta rites. Thus according to La ValUe Poussin in EBB XII, 194. 

*) Considerable extracts from MSS. of the work, are given by HarapraaSda 
Descriptive Oat. of Sanskrit MSS. in.. .the As. Soo*. of Bengal, I, pp* 131*141. Caij^a- 
ro9a9% is an emanation of Ak^obhya. On his seoreti cult see B. Bhattacharyyaj Indian 
Buddhist Iconography^ p« 60 if . 

*) See La Valtie Poussin^ Throne des douse causes, 1918, p. 126 if, ; IRAS, 1897, 

II. , 00 xi, Paris, I, 244 j BEE XII, 196. 
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Mohayajri, JPiiunavajrl, ^javajrl, ete.^ and that of female 
d^tfi^jiijdth iexual a^^ 

^ shown how the six perfections can be attained by means 

of sexual union. * In one passage Bhagsvatl asks ; ' ) “ O liord, can the 
dwelling of CfandamahSro^ana be attained without a Woman, or is that not 
possible ? ” The Lord said : “ That is not possible, O goddess.’*,.,'' Soligh- 
tenment is attained by means of bliss, and there is no blira without a 
woman*’...../' I am the :.|^h of MSyi^ and I have assumed the fopn of 
Cahdamahfirofana j you iiare the exalted OopS, ,) who are one with 
the Prajfift-FSramitfi. And all women in the universe, are regaij^ed as 
incarnations of her, and all men as incarnations of myself.” . 

The ritual of the “ great bliss ” (mahssukha) is described 
in the Srlcakrasambhara-Tantra,’’ which we have oni; in 
Tibetan. The book teaches the Mantras, the meditations, the 
pictures of the divine couples which one has to present to 
one’s mind, the sacrificial ritual and the symbolical signi- 
ficance of the Mantras connected with the Mahasukha. 

As regards the immoral character of this literature and 
these cults, we should neither exaggerate it, nor should we 
seek to deny it. There is no doubt that the ritual of the 
VajraySna has led to gross abuses; on the other hand, we 
must admit that it has a mystic, philosophical backgrbund. 
The yajrayana teaches a monistic philosophy. Just as diva 
and Psrvatl are one, Buddha and his dakti, Tftra or Bhagavati 
or Prajfis-Psramits, are one. This unity is symbolised 
figuratively by the intimate embrace (yuganaddha, Til^tan 

** The Ixalted One (feminine)’' in the personified wisdom oon- 

ceired as a goddess. On'strXpfijft, of. Earaprasida in JASB, Vol, 67, 1806, p. 175. 

*) (^oplis the eonsort of Eotama. Eeoans^ the aocomplished Buddha befoire he 
:|ri^di^w itptn the world in order to aitain to Bodhi, was happy in the harem nnlted to 

to his adh^ents as a meAui of attaining to 

■' BodibC: 'y'x'.'" ' 

KMi iDaw«‘!8a»tt4ttp in VIl,,/(iiiirodm^<^ and 

Xh]^^ XI (Tiytah thkt). Kunetfrirm nnd Yoga i*n 

ind!scli#kalkrild,Berna 



jrabyum) of the gods and goddesses, who- for the* most part, 
are niei^Iy personifications of abstract ideas. 

The sexual union, in which the man is regarded as the incar- 
nation of Buddha, and the woman as that of BhagavatT, 
in resdity serves the same symbolical purpose as those pictures 
in the <?ult.** 

In his " History of Buddhism in India,” T&ranfltha 
gives us a good idea of the spirit of the Tantra Buddhism. 
Though he also speaks of MahSySbua and Tripitaka, of Buddhist 
scienOe and Buddhist self-sacrifice, it is nevertheless Siddhi, 
the magic art acquired by means of Mantras and Tantra rites, 
which plays *by far the more prominent part. Just as the 
contents of the Tantras presen t a medley of Buddhism and 
Hinduism, of religion, philosophy, occultism and magic, 
popular belief and hair-splitting, erudite argumentation, truly 
Indian cults and cults savouring of foreign influence, thus, 
the history of Buddhist Tantra literature too, is a very com- 
plex <toe, When T&ranstha says that at the time of the Psla 
dynasty of Bengal, that is to say, from the 9th to the Ilth 
century. Yoga and magic were paramount in Buddhism, his 
statement is probably not far from the truth. Most likely 
the Buddhist Tantras did not come into being until the 7th or 
8th Century under the influence of the Sivaite Tantras, and 
belong to the period at which Buddhism was almost entirely 
assimilated to Hinduism. The very names of the deities in 
the j^nddhist Tantras betray their dependence upon the 
Sivaite The Mahsk&la-Tantra is in the form of a 

dialogue between dftkyamuni and a goddess, and it is said that 
it was i** proclaimed by Buddha.” However, it contains 


') 0/, lia VatlSe Poussin, Boaddhiame. Etudes et Matdri&.us;; il4m. 186$, 

was bom in 1678, and oompleted his work, which was written on 
the bssiii (ifv Indian and .^betan sources, in the year 1808. lYanslated into ./ ^ernian 
hy A. deseiKbM regfular competitions in magic (s.p,» on p, 189 
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explanatiotti as to the mystidal significance of the letters of 
which the name Mahik&la, i.e., Siva, is composed, and on the 
means of finding hidden treasures, gaining a kingdom, obtain- 
ing the desired wife, and even Mantras and magic rites, by 
which one can make people insane, enslave them, and kill 
them.^^ The Sainvarodaya-Tantra, again, in spite* of the 
form of a dialogue between Buddha and the Bodhisattva 
Vajrapapi, is more of a Sivaite than a Buddhist work. The 
Linga cult and the worshipping of Sivaite gods are expressly 
recommended in it.®^ 

The lands where Tantrism was the most widespread, 
and perhaps where it originated, are Assam and Bengal.®’ 
Brom the 8th century onwards it proceeded from this territory 
in a veritable triumph to Tibet and China, where it mingled 
with native cults. Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra went to 
China in about 720 A.D., and contributed largely towards the 
propagation of the Tantras.*’ In Japan, where only the 
Mantrayana, and not the Vajrayana, obtained a footing, the 
Shin-go sect takes its stand upon the Tantras.®’ In the 
later Tantras we again find traces of Tibetan and Chinese 
influences, and in the case of some cults, it is expressly stated 
that they were brought from Cina (China) or Mahacina 
(Tibet). In the Tara-Tantra Buddha and Vasis^tJ^^* are 
described as great Bhairavas. Buddha was a form of Vi^nu, 
and obtained the position of a creator, after his initiation into 
the Mantras of Ugra-Tara. Tara is Buddha’s Sakti, and a 


^ Burnouft Introduction, p, 480 ; Raj. Jlfiiro, Nep. Buddh. Lit,, p. 172 f, ; B. B, 
Cornell and Eggelingt Oatalogne of Buddhist Sanskrit MBS., p. 37 f. 

Burnovit Introduction, p. 479 ft. 

Of, B, Bhattacharyya in Ind. Hist. Q. HI, jf44; Buddhist loono^aphy, 
p, K3tyii ; Prooecdings of Madras Or. CpnI. p. 188 ; S&dhanamftld 11, p. xsacvi ft, : 

. : li. Wiegevt HistoirU des croyanoes religieusea et des opinions philoaophiqes 

en phine, 19$2, p. 335 ft. The most important text of Mantra*Buddhism in China, painely 
the Mah&«Tairooana»Abhi-Bambodhi/waa brought to Chitia by Sul9hakara0iipi^|(^^^ 
735.A*i>*) ; A* Anssakiin EEBIV, 340.:. ';' ■ 

*) B. Ngnjiq^ Twelve Japanese Buddhist Bebts, p, ; 
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form ft wisdom (Pra^ Vftsigtha, however, is said to have 
learned the knowledge of Tara in Gina from the lips of 
Buddha. The Tantrio manual TarS-rabasya by Brahmananda 
also teaches the cult of Tara in agreement with the usages of 
Mahaoina.'^ At this late period it also occasionally happen- 
ed that the Hindu Tantras were influenced by the Buddhist 
ones.*^ It is related in the Hindu Tantras Budrayamala 
and Brahmayamala that Vasi^tha, in spite of all his ascetic 
endeavours, did not succeed in causing the goddess Parvatl 
to appear to him. In the end his Guru tells him that he should 
go to Ufahsclna, the land of the Buddhas. He follows this 
advioei, and seeks the help of Mahadeva BuddbarQpa, who 
teaches him the Pancatattva ritual. Tantras still continued 
to be written even in very late times. Thus for instance there 
is a iCftlacakra,^^ wbioh already mentions Mecca aifd Islam. 

The Sanskrit in which the Tantras are written, is, as a 
rule, just as barbarous as their contents. Inferior as they 
may be from the literary point of view, they are nevertheless 
extremely important owing to their great popularity over a 
wide area, and the great influence which they exerted over the 
spiritual life of Western India and of considerable portions 
of Asia. 


') On and Tftrft^Eahasya, s, Haraprasada Notes of Sanski^it 

MSS.» 2iid Serieki 1,1900, pp. xxix Im ^fxxii f. Thus the cult of Mafijufirl was taken from 
India to but beoame so oppular there, that people in India said Mafiju^rl lived in 

Ohina, and his Oiilt was then again taken from China to Nepal. I-tsing (Record, transit 
Jr p/i09) calls attention to an Indian book, probably a Tantra, in which 

China is px^iSed becanse it is the home of Mafljufiri. Of. La Valine Poussin in BRB VllI, 
''''''' ' ^ ^ " '■ 
•) Jt is, howbyer, quite contraiT to the facts, when B. Bhattaoharyya (Bftdhana« 
”^1& IX, pp. Ixvi if., Ixxriii) tbsumes that the Tantras first came into exiatenoe in Bud- 
(Ibism^ and went over into Hinduism afterwards. 

Of, 

* > enfant in Tibetan, s. Bttrnoifr/, Introduction^ 
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Buddhist Literature and Universal Literature. 

- Just as Buddhism became one of the great religions of 
the world, a great part of Buddhist literature belongs to 
universal literature. We have already seen, on various occa- 
sions, that Buddhist faVdes, anecdotes, fairy tales' and ISgends 
not only migrated to the Far East with Buddhism, but also 
frequently have their parallels in European literatures, though 
it is not always certain that the Buddhist narratives migrated 
to Europe, for the reverse may sometimes have been the 
oase.^^ We have also seen that the Buddha legend has 
some features in common with the legend of Christ,®^ and 
that certain speeches and parables in the Suttas of the Tipi- 
taka and the Mahiiyfina Sutras are, more or less strikingly, 
reminiscent of passages in the Christian gospels.*’ 

The question as to how far these points of agreement 
between Buddhist and Christian literature actually exist, and 
what significance is due to them, is sufficiently important to 
warrant our treating of them once more as a whole. Are 
they more or less accidental similarities, resemblances which 
may be explained by the fact that ihe respective legends, 
similes and utterances have arisen out of the same situations 
and religious moods, or is it a question of the actual depen- 
dence of the one literature upon the other ? Were the Chris- 
tian gospels influenced by the Buddhist sacred texts, which 
date from pre-Christian times ? Or were later Buddhist texts, 
like the Lalita-Vistara and the Saddhnrma-Puijdarlka, influ- 
enced by the Christian gospels ? These questions have repeat- 
edly been the subject of researcli and have been answered in 
most varying ways. ^ 


1) Sm •toe, pp. 61 note 2, 103 note 2, 13] f., 133 f.j 133 note 3, iSil f., 160, 

■''■^I^jjee.ebore.pp. 97,notes;j|l'«nd2..®52:iiote'l, 233; '»ete,4. 

;.s .'.‘i'See'el^, pp. 29 note i, 74note 1, ;^'peW'a.,>' 
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Rudolf Seydel,^^ in particular, thought he could prove 
Buch numerous coincidences betwr en the Buddha legend and 
the life of Jesus according to the gospels, that he framed the 
hypothesis that (he Evangelists, besides using an “original 
text” of St. Matihew and an “ original text ” of St. Mark, 
had also made use of a poetical gospel, Christian though influ- 
enced by Buddhism, and had taken from this all those legends, 
parables and utterances which have parallels in the Buddhist 
texts. He considered this hypothesis to be necessary, because 
the points of agreement (in his opinion) do not appear singly 
but massed together, and actually form groups, indeed, a 
connected whole. A sinule stick, he says, can easily be 
broken, but it is more difficult to break a bundle, or indeed a 
bundle of bundles. Tl)is is well said ! But if the stick is no 
stick, but only the phantom of a stick, then even a\bundle, or 
a bundle of bundles of such “ sticks ” is of no use to us. In 
reality it is not difficult to show, and has repeatedly been 
shown, that the mfijority of the “ parallels ” indicated by 
Seydel will not bear closer examination. 

The Butch scholar G. ,1. van den Deryh van Eysinga*^ has 
approached tlie problem of the Indian influences on the Chris- 
tian gospels far more cautiously than Seydel. He begins by 
eliminating everything wliich could easily be explained by 
the similaritv of circumstances under winch the texts oriffi- 
nated, similarity of religious development, and finally on 
general human grounds. Nevertheless, even according to this 
scholar there still remain actual parallels which can only be 
explained as loans. He is, however, of opinion that we are 


' v " 

*') Dhu Evanfrelium von Jtesn in neinen VerhaUnissen asu 8iiddha*Sa|fe und Buddha- 
Ijeipatiff 1882 j Die Biuldha.Le^onilo nnd das Loben Je«a nach den EvangeUeni 
erneate fiilfung thres gegcnseiiigen VerhliltiiisBes, 2« Aufi* init erg&uzenden Anmer* 
Martin Seydel* Woiniiir 18 7. 

IndwtiA BinddBse aiif evangel Uirlie Eizlhlungen, GOttIngen 1904/2; Attfl^ 
190^ (I ’ 



' w^s any da;^ndda^ upon 

written WtSv but^ il^^ erai transmission at the time of 
the Homan S!mp|jrei Indian subjects, themes and ideas reached 
thh West, and certain of these features were the 

formation of the legends of the earliest Ohristili^ity. Of the 
51 parallels which Seydel believed to have found* Bei^h Van 
Eysinga regards only nine as worthy of discussion^ and only 
six as more or less important. 

What Seydel undertook to produce with inadequate 
material, for Buddhist literature was but very: incompletely 
known in his day, namely, a “ Buddhist'Ohristian Gospel 
Ooncordance,” was once again attempted later, on the basis 
hf a far more accurate knowledge of the Bali and Sanskrit 
texts, by the American scholar Albert J. TEdmunde}^ He 
expressly states that he is not out to prove the dependence of 
the Christian Sacred scriptures upon the Buddhist texts, hut 
only to compare the two religions, “ as such a comparison Will 
finally have the effect of making them respect each other.” 
Nevertheless he inclines to the view that Christianity, as the 
more eclectic religion, borrowed from Buddhism^ and that 
. St. Iiuke, in particular, was acquainted with a Budd)ba>epio. On 
the otber hand, it is precisely Edmunds* comprehensive -dpllec- 
tiofi of all the passages in both literatures which can pMsihly 
he dragged in, as it were, for comparison, whtoh shows most 
qleeirly, firstly, that there is no instance in wihTicje^^ i e on 
’the part of the four gospels must necessarily be assumed, 
semtndiy* that in most instances there is only a 
of ideas, which does not presuppose a literary connection, and 
tliirdly, that in the best Oases, only a possibiWiji^ Of j 

and that this possibility amdtints 
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to probability only in very few cases. Vety frequently, 
indeed, Edpsunds’ comparison of the texts shows how very 
nittd|i greater the differences are than the points of contact. 

Weheed only to read the texts, compared by Edmunds,^* 
on the caijmculous conception and birth of Christ and of 
Bqddith^ and the differences become obvious. It is true 
that there are miracles in both oases; but as the history 
of religion, mythology and folk-lore teach us, the birth 
of great men is attended by miracles everywhere. Greek ;| 
mythology affords far closer parallels to the virgin birth than 
does the Buddhist legend.^^ As a matter of fact, Buddha is 
conceived and born of a married queen, and not of a virgin at 
all. Again, the texts about the temptation of Buddha by 
Mara and of Christ by Satan show more differences than 
points of agreement, and the temptation of Zoroaster by 
Ahriman proves that it cannot be a question of the mere bor« 
rowing of texts, but at most a matter of connections in religi- 
ous history, harking back to far earlier times. Likewise in 
the legend of the transfiguration of Jesus, as compared with 
the account in the Maha-Farinibbana-Sutta of the ’radiance of . 
the Buddha’s body, I can see only a striking parallel, of great 
interest from the point of view of the history of religion, but 
not a loan from Buddhist literature.’^ 

') i, ip7 f., 167 ff.l Luke I, 86 j Majjhimanikaya 38 and 123, 

•) Ounk^U Zum religionsgeschiobtlichen Verstftndnifl de« Nenen Testametjfce^ 

Oark^i Indien und das Ohristentnm, p. 81 I,; QHnUr, Buddha 
iu det abepdiindiflohen Legende ? 104 HtKis, Buddha in der abendlAndischen Legende.F 

®) M4inundi, T, 198 also Leben und Lehre des Buddha, p. 26 f., denies 

Similarly “ Der Katbolife V 1912 (IV, 9), 486 ff.; 

Bsfht Theoickig. Stuidien und Kritiken 1916, 202 iF. ; CttfpehUr, Buddhism;, and 
OfaiMiuilly^ p, 180; and . B, Leumann, Buddha und Hahiylra, repripted from 
tt,, On the other hand, Garbs, loo. 60 ft.* regards the points 
of m- so striking, that he deems it necessei^ to tj^o© the Gospel 

narrpi*}l^ ;be^ ip, the Buddhist teliuptation stores, fpr k detil in ^ desh does 
not Bible, but' occurs constantly ip the^Biiddhist Oanonv*^: 

■ pi, 2 fts lmke IX, 
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In his comprohensire work on Indian influenoas on 
Christianity and Christian influences on the Indian religions, 
Micliard Garbe assumes a Joan from Buddhist tradition on the 
part of Gospel narratives, in’ four cases only : the. story of 
Simeon in the temple, the legend of the temptation, St. Peter 
walking on the sea, and the miracle of the loaves; "ii^ith re- 
gard to the parallel to the “widow’s mite,” Garbe assumes 
that the Christian legend is the original one, and that it was 
taken over by the Buddhists. 

It will never be possible to give a conclusive answer to 
these questions. Any decision in this matter is more or less 
subjective, for parallels are never equations. In each in- 
stance there are both resemblances and divergences. In the 
vast mass of literature which has accumulated on this prob- 
lem and which is well-nigh overwhelming,*^ some scholars 


of the Buddha, 11, p. 14^ ; DuloUf Leben des Buddha, p. 283 f. Bergh van Eyainga, 
p. 73, alludefi to the transfiguration of Moses (Exodus XXXIV, 2D £f.). 

') Indien nnd das Chii>tcntQn], Tubingen 1914. In his earlier studies (Deutsche 
Eundschau, Vol. 144, 1010, 73 if., Yol. 149, 1911, 122 £f., and Contributions of Buddhism 
to (>hristianity, Chicago 1911), Garbe had taken up a more sceptical attitude. Joh, * 
Aujhatiserf Buddha und Jesus in ihren Parallel tex ten, Bonn 1926, has confronted the 
parallel texts, giving the Gospol legends in the Greek text and the Indian legends in 
German translations, for the cases treated by Garbe. 

*) Cf. Hans Haas, Bibliographie zur Frage nach den Wechselbeziehungen zwischen 
Buddbismus und Christentum (Verfiffentliohungen des Forsohuugsinst. f. vergl, 
gionsgeschiohte an der Universir&t Leipzig No. 6) and Aujhausef^ Buddha und Jesus, 
Introduction. Besidea SeydeU Bergh van Eyeinga, Edmunds and Garbe, other supporters 
of the theorj of the dependence of the canonical Gospels upon the Buddhist ttotts or 
traditions, are H. Kern (DLZ 1882, ool. 1276) and R.O. Pranks <OLZ 1901, col. 2767 fl-). 
Who have n prehistoric (“ Aryan**) connection in mind; also : 0, Pjleiderert Die fintstel^nhg 
des Christentums, 2 Aufl,, MUnchen 1007, p. 198 f., Ernst Ktthn iu the 
, Bergh van E 3 *$inga*s work (p. 102 ff.) &nd K. Pieehel (DLZ 1904, ool. 2938 
Confidently asserts : The question as to whether Indian infiaencei are at all to he found 
in the narrative literature of the Gospels can no longer be denied at the preseht s 

also K. Neumann, BeAen Gotamo Buddho’s 111,112, 256 note, 258 iipte, 259 note, 260 nOtOi 
331 lioteand elsewhere (cf. the criticism of Ofinteff Buddha, 259 Sedgru^ker in 

ills German translaiton Of Uddna 11,8; VIII 5 ; 9 1 10 and introduction a 

feW chsos also 11, ” Das Scheiflstn der Witwe *’ end seine Bnt^rechnng in Tirlpi^h®* 

Leipzig 1922 ^TerCffentlichungen etc. No; 6) end Buddha ^ a^ndiiddlihshen 
iMpzig 3.923 (Verfiffentlichaugeo etc, A. tTehdr (Gdeb^ 
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emphasiBe above all, the divergences, whilst others lay stress 
upon the resemblances. The question of chronology, more- 
oyer, can rarely be decided in such a way as to exclude all 
doubt. All that can be said with certainty is ^that, centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ, numerous trade connections 
and manifold intellectual relations were already in existence 
between India and the West, and that there is a possibility of 
Christianity’s having been influenced by Buddhism. We also 
know that, from the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., representa- 
tives of various religions, Syrian Christians, Zoroastrians and 
Buddhists, met one another, especially in Eastern Turkestan. 
/ t this period it was just as much possible for Christian themes 
to find their way into Buddhist tales, as for Buddhist ideas to 


p. 928 I.) and H. Oldenherg (Theolog. Litztg. 1905, col. 65 ff., A us dem alien Indien* 
p. 47 f.) regard it as an open question. An entirely or almost entirely negative attitude 
is taken up by T, W, Rhys DavidSt SBB XT, 165 f.j J. Estlin Carpenter^ The first three 
Gospels, their Origin and Relations, 2nd Ed., London 1890, pp. 136 ff., 161 ff., 174 ff., 
209 R.f 287 f.j ‘‘Buddhist and Christian ParnlleU ** in “Studies in the History of 
Religions** presented to Crawford Howell Toy, New York, 1912 (not aocessible to me) 
and Buddhism and Christianity (London 1923), p. I79f. ; K, Hardijy Der Buddhismus, 
new ed, by Rich, Schmidts Milnster i. W, 1919, p. 175 ff. ; E. VY. Hopkins, India Oldi^and 
New, New York and London 1902, p. 120 ff. ; E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha, pp. 6 i ff., 
214 ff„ 812 an4^ Buddha’s Geburt, p. 195 ff.,* La Vallis Poussin, Hevue biblique 1906, 
p. 353 ff., Bouddhisme, p. 5 ff. ; L’histoire des religions de Tlnde et TApolog^tique, London 
1Q12 (not accessible to me); 8. LM in Revue critique 1908, N. S. 65, p. 882; A.B. Keith 
in ^RAS 1910, 913 History of Sanskrit Lit,, 501 [ff.; Edv. Lehmann, Der Buddhismus 
als indische 8dkte als Weltreligion, Tfibiogen 1911, p. 78 ff.; G. Faber, Buddhistische und 
Neutestamentliohe Erz&hlungen, Leipzig 1913; A. Gbtz in “ Der Katholik ** 1912 (IV, 9),^ 
74ff./t«54 ff.; (IV 10), 16 ff.; 1915, 363 ff.; Karl Bsih in DLZ 1016, 893 ff., 957 ff. and' 
TheologisChe Stndien und Kritiken 1916, 169 ff.; Carl Clemen in Zetcschrifri fur die 
Neni^tamentliohe Wise. 1916, 128 ff.; DLZ 1017, 668 ff.; OZ JX, 185 ff. and RGGT, 
1882 ff,; Job. B* Aufhauser, Ohristentnm und Buddhismus im Ringen urn Fernasien, Bonn 
and Leipzig 1922, p. 349 ff.; Edward J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, 1927, p. 237 ff. 

Kmnedy (^BAS 1917, 209 ff., 469 ff.) seeks the origin of all legends in the West. H. 
GdnIII (Buddha in der abendlftndischen Legohde ? Leipzig 1022} is inclined to explain 
all the Buddhigt*Christian parallels on the grounds of the “relationship of life,” t.e, 
the similarity of religious mocds and espetiencee in the two religions ; It, Pick in GGA 
1924} p. 172 ft. agrees with him, but is more in favour of a “ non liquet.*’ 

Ojf, Befryh van Bysingat loo, oit,, . 83 ff.; Edmunds, Buddhist and Christian 
and it. *‘ Indien und der Westen,” in H, Kernes ** Das 



be iuborj^rated in Christian legends. On the other hand, it is 
very-iin|^obable that phfistlan ideas penetrated 
eiarly as in the Ist century A.D. It is true that 

V was at pains to prove that there is an historioal 
basis lor the Acts of St. Thomas, that a Christian mission was 
at work in Northern India as early as the Ist century A.D., 
and that Mahayana Buddhism developed under Christian in* 
duenoe — ^but his arguments are by no means convincing. The 
mention of historical names, snob as Gundaphorus and Cad 
only proves that the background of the legend is historical, 
but not that the nucleus of the legend itself is necessarily so. 
There is not the least proof of Christian missions in India jn 
the Ist century, and it is highly improbable that Christianity 
influenced the origin of the Mahayana.*> It is nOt likely 
that anything much about Christians was known in India 
prior to the 3rd century It must be admitted, howeyer, 
that the Buddhist texts can scarcely ever be dated with any 
degree of certainty. Moreover we have always to reokon w^ 
the possibility that a legend might have originated at an early 
pcfiod, even though it was not written down until later. We 
see, then, that these are very complex questions, and each 
case must be decided on its own merits. It is onlji such ela- 
borate monographs as those of Hans Haas On the “widow^s 
naite ” and William Norman Broton^^ on the miraole of wa j jjjy- 
ing on the sea, which can pave the way for a tolefahly 
l^tisfaotory 'result. 

>} Indi$o%(» FiihrteR, Preibnrg i,B. IW, IT, 100 ,129 ft, Die TlilfinrtS- 

t4e0m4e» i.B. idl2t of. Alfons FAtA» Der hi. Thomas der Aiwstel IndjatiSi . Aaohl^ 

The Apostle of India, in Kyrko-hlstorisk Icsskrift M &*■ ■■ 
Winimi!^ iti DLZ 1913, 1760 tt. and Garhs, Indieh and das 
:.ii98tf.,’i69fh ^ ■r'.KV-'' 

! ^ 0/»4,.il7arnaoft, Die Mission ,nnd Ausbreitong des Ohrlisileiitams . in dep AMitan 

4. Aud;^ ^ ' 

. -:■, der Witwe.V-(». 'sboye p^^OO’note 2)'. ' ; 

■ Walking on- th» 



the story of the “widow’s mito” 
is the .iegeod of the joo? girl who gives the monies the whole 
of tiOr possesions, two copper coins which she has found in 
the dd^t^hhap, and is praised for it by Buddha, he^ gift being 
valu^ as highly as that of the rich man who gives all his 
estates and treasures as alms. She does not go without a 
rewerd for her good deed, for soon afterwards she is discovered 
by a passing king, who immediately falls in love with her 
and makes her his queen. There is no doubt that the Bud* 
dhist narrative, in the form in which we know it from the 
Chinese translation of the Kalpanamanditika,*^ is far inferior 
to the Gospel story, so beautiful in its simplicity, of the 
widow’s two mites. As the Buddhist tale is first attested by 
the Ohinese translation of 402 A.B., and can scarcely be 
eSsurlier than 200 A.B., it is not impossible that the Buddhists 
learned it from Christians, and made it end like a fairy tale. It 
is also possible, however, that an earlier and better form of the 
Bsuddhist legend has been lost. The agreement with regard 
to so small a detail as the “ two mites “ makes it highly proba- 
ble* nevertheless^ that the Buddhist and Christian stories did 
not originate independently of each other. 

Similarly, the parallel to St. Peter’s walking on the sea, 
is not found until the time of the later Buddhist literature : 
we have it in the Jataka commentary. Just as in Matth. XIV, 
28 ff. St. Peter walks on the sea, and begins to sink as soon as 
his^l^ith wavers, similarly, in the “Story of the present” of 
Jatalm Nori9p, a believing layman walks across the river as 
Ip^i hshe iddnks of Buddha, and begins to sink as 

men as this joyful mindfulness of Buddha diminishi^ 
at the sight of the waves. In this instance the details 

''h ‘ 

, Huber, m XII. 41 «. | tie* Iff., 

ifmyjtyiinga, p. 60 • XrfJwiMn,' loo. oft., p, SB f .l OSto fc " I)«r KsOiolik '' 

f’t in OZ IX, ISS luiS dAk (ntrfititaWW 
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coincide ae atrikingly, that it is highly improbable that 
the two legends originated independently of each other. 
As the Indian legend is not an isolated one, whilst as 
far as the New Testament is concerned, it occurs only 
in St. Matthew, it is very likely that the Ohristian legend 
Was derived from an Indian source. We must assume, it is true, 
that the narrative which has come down to us in the Jataka 
coinmentary, is based upon a much earlier tradition.^’ 

Ageun, the parallel to the miracle of the feeding of the 
multitude, does not occur earlier than in the Jataka comrnent- 
Just as Jesus feeds 6,000 people with five loaves and two 
fishes, the Buddhist narrative tells us that 600 monks werf 
fed with a cake which increased of itself. There is, however, 
a considerable difference between the two. In the Gospel we 
have a miracle which Jesus performs in order to feed a multi- 
tude of poor people, and in which he raises his eyes to heaven, 
and blesses, whilst in the Jataka commentary we have a comi- 
cal, not to say silly, fairy-tale, in which the miracle is per- 
formed by a saint in order to convert a miser. Indeed, the 
miracle of Jesus has more in common with the miraculous 
feeding of the children of Israel with quails and manna (Exo- 
dus XVI, cf . Numbers XI, 31 f .) than with the Buddhist fairy- 
tale.’^ There is also an account of a miracle of feeding in 


') 0/, W, N. Brouont loo, oit. } Edmund$ II, 267 ; Bergh mn BgHnga^ p, 52 ft, j 

Carpenter, First Three Gospels, p. 203 ft.; Buddhism and Christianity, p, 180 $ Oarbei 
Qontribntions, p. 12 f. $ Indieh und das Ohristentum, 60 ft. ; Obte, 1. c., 19 ft. t Beth in 
DLZ 1916, col. 1900; Theolog. Studien 1916, 214 ft. ; Clemen in Zeitsohr. filr die neutes- 
tamentUohe Forsohung 1916, 187 ; Gharpentier in ZDIfG 69, 441 ; OUnter, Buddha in der 
Jabendltndisoheu Legende 9 218 f. j Haag, Buddha in der abendlftud. Legende P 26 f , 

*) Hatth, XIV, 16 ft.j XV, 32 ft.; Jataka, No. 78. Of, FdMand# ll. 268 ft;; 
Oorhe, ludieu und das dhristentum, 69 Oharpeniier in ZDMG 69, 441^ Oarpentiil, 
Buddhism and Ohri^tianity, p. 180 1 C2ef?»eti in OZ IX, 186 1 ; Zeitsehr. d. nentest 
Beth in DIiZ 1916, OOO f. j TheOlog. Studien 1916, 219 ft. ; Om$r, 
1,6,, py 214 i Baoi, ** Soherfleitt der Witwe,” 87 f. The Ea^avahinf, fn i 7 hlch similar 
legends ooonr (Lehmann, l.o., p. 90 ft.) is quit^ a late work (see above, p. 224 1.), th 
1x>nk und Farias,*' X49ip3:lg 1923, p. 68 fi, J. A. dfauter of a 
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the MahSiyana- Sutra Vimala-Klrti-Nirdei^a.*^ Many Bodhi- 
sattvas have assembled for a pious conversation. It is time 
for the meal, and by his miraculous power, Vimalakirti causes 
a being from the world of sweet perfumes to produce a tiny 
fragment of food, which satisfies the whole assembly, and yet 
does not grow smaller. This miraculous feeding differs as 
widely from that of the Jataka as it does from that of the 
Gospel. Finally, if we remind ourselves of the fairy-tale 
motif of “ Table, fill thyself ! which has its counterpart 
even in the MahS>bharata in the self-filling pot which was 
the gift of the sun-god, we shall come to the conclusion that 
all these miracles of feeding are but variations of a motif 
which could quite well crop up afresh as a new invention at 
different times and in different places. 

There is a far more striking similarity between the legend 
of Asita and that of Simeon in St. Luke. In spite of some 
differences, which, here too, are undeniable, I regard it as 
fairly probable that the author of the Christian narrative was 
acquainted with the Buddhist legend.®^ It is possiblCj^ toOjj 
that there is a connection between the legend of Buddha who^ 
as a boy, goes apart from his companions, j and after being 
missed by his family, is found absorbed in deep meditation, 
and the story of the twelve-year old Jesus whOj;; instead of 
returning to Nazareth with his parents, remains behind in the 
temple in Jerusalem and converses with the teachers.^^ I 


of feeding wiiioh he aaya he witnessed himself, on the port of Dayanandi Svamf, who fed 
and satisfied twenty guests with two handfuls of rice* 

‘) Oommunioated by Haas, “ Das Soherdein der Witwe p* 89 fl* 

*) See above, Vol. I, p. 346 f. 

See above, p* 96 f, Cf*Berghvan Eysinga^^B,} Edtmnds 1, 181 Pisohel 
. OliSi ikW, 2988 ff. ; Oorha, l.o., 48 ft. j 0hafp$nti6r in ZiOMG 69, 441. The divergences 
between t!ie two legends are emphasised by G9tx in ** Der Katholik*’ 1912 (IV, 9), 429 ff* j 
Beth ih DIj25 1916, 898 f*j Theolog. Studien 1916, 192 OlenUn in 2eitsohr. f. d. 
neutest, 1916, 134 f. ; Oarpenter, Buddhism and Ohristianity, 179 f. j and by Qilnter, 

l 903 1: (oh the other hand, of. Haas, Buddha in der abendlindischen Legendo? 24). 
::V' *) liUlcb Tl, 41 A j Lalita-Vistara XI 5 Nidgna-Kathfti Jfttaka Bd„ p, 68; 
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&U^ i!^il$i^i’ ii witM of possibility that the, beati- 

bi i tnpther : pf the tord by a woman in St> ILnjte 
;^IL^ ^71*! is 00 ^^^ with that in the Nidana-&ni|iS**.l 

It is less probable that the parable of the“ pKodi^ Son ” 
in the Saddharma*Fan(}ar!ka is connected with that ^ fn St. 
Luke. Even Seydel *> says : “ The parable of th® ^ Letiis ’ 
has in reality nothing in common with the Christian parable^ 
ex(^t that a wandering son returns in poverty, and above all^ 
the tendency of the comparison is entirely different in the two 
parallels.** Also the similarity between the legend of Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria' in the Gospel of St. Johhi and that 
Ananda and the pariah girl in the Divyavadana is none 
too great.** Besides, in both oases they are Buddhist texts 
of postrChristian times. 

Even the death of Christ has been tcompared with 
Buddha’s entrance into Nirvana. Seydel has pointed out 
that both events are accompanied by an earthquake^ while 
Edmunds goes so far as to emphasize the fact that Jesus and 
Buddha both die in the open-air 1 *> And yet the difference 
between the two religious texts is nowhere shown so clearly 


n,a?<tf^ Bttd<Jhiat Birth StorleB, p. 76; Kern, Der Buddhismus I, 89 t. Ot^ B0glt van 
sSf. ' 

^ It p, OOtBkyv David*, Buddhist Birth Stories; p. 79 f.; 
BaddWegead^ p,2Bt,} Bergh van Sytinga, p. 48 ff. It is true ehonj^ thut httiih bt)^- 
tadei slso oMur olseirhero in poetry (JVsttmsnn, Lieder der Mdnohe and p^ ^ 

VtWtei, X,^wi«nn, UerBuddhism^^ 85) ; nevertheless, it is a remarkable 
ttet iwth Beddlm and^J^ to the benediotions a remark oonoemisg that whMeof 

true blelieSneBli ootudsts. .The (mnneotion is denied by OBt$ {n, V Uer Eatte^lc" 1919 
(TV, 10), 16 f„ and dottbted by Osrhs, 1. o., p, 82 f. 

•) Das BTangelhun von Jesn, p. 230; of. above, p, 298 f. j JT, h,. iBAS iSS®, 

jp.mi.i Bargh van Byiinga, Pj67fl.; 

; k^eyisi^t.oaeipared the. allegory -of the man vfkb jtoM’boiMit 
mari?. V...(si»e; above, p. 299), thoi^h the Indj^'^paita^' 

eaoept that a man ■ whb-wae':fe^1blij^ ' ■ ■. 

■ a»f^ *• »•> !»■ ff. j Xdf«M»«ds at, w^dk, Iwttk itdd StodStte. 
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What a raai; diffeirBnoe between theMahii^Bari- 
nit^t^harButta aud the 27th chapter of St. Matthew! Here 
the lieartirltenmng tragedf of a naartyr and avictimof fanati- 
oieihi there the calm passing of a sage — a glorious Euthanasia., 
in the Qospel of St. Matthew, the earth opens and quakes, and 
the p^ves )^wn in horror at the crime which was being oem- 
mftted ; in the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta the earth quakes in 
token of her jubilation that the complete Nirvapa of the Lord, 
a beautiful event, has taken place, * 

When We come to the single -utterances and parables of 
Jesus and Buddha, it is still more difficult to prove a probable 
connection than it is in the instance of the legends. It is 
mostty only a question of resemblances,^' or of such general 
ideas that they ’'could easily occur and actually do occur, in the 
sacred books of all religions ; when, for instance, Maj jhima< 
nik9.ya 110, where there is talk of the sowing and reaping of 
good works, is compared with the parable of the sower (St. 
Matth. Xlll, 18 ff.), or when, in the Suttaof the “ real trea* 
sure,’'*’ a similar idea is expressed as in Matth. YI, 191.: 
" Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt,” etc. 

When we sum up all that has been brought to light by 
^ the comparison of the four gospels with the Buddhist texts, 
it is seen that the differences greatly outweigh the points of 
agreement. There is a great difference to be seen in the 
#|h4e plmrnoter of even those legends which bear comparison, 
in Buddhism all the miracles are explained by 


pp« 20 note I, 74 note 1, 109 note 2$ c/. Neumann, liieder der 
undNonnen, p. 860 note. There is greater siinflanty between St. liatth. XVlI, 
Iftf Wll^re there is talk ctf xemibying faith, and AhguttaranifcAya YI, 24, 

wiMit hi iaid that the monk oonld oleaye the Himalaya by meditation ^Edm^n40 11, 40)» 
Heirevtihel^ even thli agreement is mo$t probably only an accidental onov Ot Garbe, 

80fi. , 

translated by (Beli« 
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the Elarman, the act working through the rebirths, the 
Ohristian miracles are only the outcome of God’s mercy and 
omnipotence. Edv. Lehmann says very aptly: “For 
the taste of Indians the events in the Christian narratives 
will always seem to be insufficiently justified by reason and 
for us Christians the Indian narratives, even from the purely 
aesthetic point of view, will appear to have an almost unbear- 
ably efficient sequence of cause and effect.” 

Whilst we have thus seen that doubts as to an his- 
torical connection oh the strength of any of the parallels 
cited from the canonical gospels are more than justifiable, 
and whilst we can at the very most speak of the possibility 
of such a connection, we find in the apocryphal gospels 
which originated in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. B., a 
whole series of legends, the loan of which from Buddhist 
literature may be asserted with as great a degree of proba- 
bility as is at all possible in questions of this kind. The 
tales of the Bodhisattva, who is taken to the temple in 
his boyhood, and before whom the statues of the gods 
arise, so as to fall down at his feet, and that of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s first day at school, [coincide so exatly with the stories 
of the childhood of Jesus as related in the pseudo-St.Mat- 
thew*s gospel, Chapter XXIII and in St. Thomas’s gospel, 
Ohapts. VI- VIII and XIV, that the dependence of the 
Christian legend upon the Buddhist one, could only be 
doubted by persons who refute any such dependence on prin- 
ciple. Or take such legends as the following : in Fseudo- 
Matth., Chapt. XIII, it is said of the child Jesus that, 
while still in his mother’s womb, a light shone forth from 
him, 80 that the dark cavern into which Mary entered, was 
illuminated and became bright as day, and, that the Savi- 
our’s xhother was in no wise stained with blood through the 


Per p, 
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birth of the child, and felt no pain : in the proto* gospel of 
St James, Chapt, VI, it is told of the six*months old Mary, 
that she walked towards her mother with seven steps; in 
the same gospel, Ohapt, XVIII, it is related that the forces 
of nature and the activities of mankind came to a sudden 
standstill at the birth of Jesus ; in Pseudo- Matth., Ohapt. 
XX, a palm-tree inclines its branches down to the ground 
at the command of the infant Jesus, in order to offer its 
fruits to Mary, who is thirsty and exhausted. It is so very 
obvious to anyone acquainted with the legend of Buddha, 
that these wonder-tales must be assumed to be of Indian 
origin, that even among Christian theologians, there are 
only few who doubt an historical connection.^^ 

It has also been attempted to trace some of the mediaeval 
legends of the Christian saints back to Indian sources. 
Mara appears in the form of Buddha in two different 
Buddhist legends, on one occasion it is in order to 
seduce a pious man, in which he does not succeed; and 
the other time, Upagupta causes Mara, whom he has con- 
verted, to appear in the form of Buddha.^’ Christian 
legends tell of several monks to whom the devil appeared 
in the guise of the Saviour. The Christian legend of the 


0 See above, p. 251 ; Bergk van Bysinga, p. 75 ; GarhCf Contributions, p. 19 ft, ; 

In^ien und das Obristentum, p. 70 ; Gharpentier in ZDMG 69,442; £), Hennecke, 

Neutei^tamentliohe Apokryphen, 2. Aufl., Tubingen 1924, p. 95 f. Even in *^Der 
Katholik/* 1912 <IV, 9), 271, says : “An influence on the part of Indian and presumably 
also Buddhist traditions on the apocryphal writings of semi-Christian elements of the West 
is, then, >n hiatcwrical fact.** J. in JR AS 1917, 608 ff/, explains the undeniable 

resemblances between the apocryphal stories of the childhood of Jesus and the Buddhist 
legends, by the hypothesis of Christian-Gnostic influences on Buddhism. Among those 
who make it their principle to deny any connection whatsoever, even in this case, we may 
mention Olewsn in Zeit«ohr. f, neutestament, Wiss, 1916, 131 and Cdntsr, l.o., 74 ft,, 
78 f., 91 however, Blaas, Buddha etc,, pp. 12 f., 22 f. As early as in 1762 the Augus- 
tine hermit Georgius pointed out that a similar story to that told of the five-year old Jesus 
Und Zakchaips liii the Gospel of St. Thomas, was told in Tibet about Buddha, see Xi. 
Confadif, j^as l^homasevangeliu^ Studfen und Kritiken, Gotha 1903), p. 403 if. 

abpyia, pp. 201 and 288. 
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presumptuous monk Yulens, to whom the devil appeared in 
the shape of Ohrist, whereupon the monk worshipped tiie 
devil and related that Christ had appeared to liim» ^ tra- 
ced by Garbe to the Buddhist narratives, especially 
as *'che monstrous idea of the apparition of the devil in 
the shape of the Saviour is not to be found anywhere in 
Christian literature except in this one isolated instance.*’ 
Ghnter has shown, however, that ‘‘ the monstrous idea” 
occurs frequently enough in Christian legendary litera- 
ture. For this reason it is just as much possi- 
ble for the legends to have originated independently of each 
other in Christianity and in Buddhism, as for the theme 
to have migrated to the West from India, where a legend 
of this nature was translated into Chinese as early as in the 
year 401 A. D.®> 

Garbe and others before him have also traced the legends 
of St. Eustace and St. Christopher back to Buddhist Jatakas. 
Nevertheless, in spite of Garbe’s arguments, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that this is a case of an actual connec- 
tion.** 

On the other hand, it is a fully established fact that one 
of the favourite books of the whole of Christendom in the 
Middle Ages, the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, was 
composed by a devout Christian on the basis of the Buddha 
legend, with which he might have Become acquainted from 
the Lalita-Vistara.®* This story, which is otherwHe 


‘) Indian nnd daa Ohriatentum, p. Ill S. 

*) Loo. oit„ p. 984 ff. ( of. Hatu, Baddhain dor abandUndlwheB Iingaadnr p, 89. 

>) Ohatanne$, Cinq oenta oontea el apolognea, 1. H, p. S6 (Nd. 906). 

*) Cy, above, pp. 138 ntoa 8,160 note 9, and Oarhe, Zndien OtoflMnlnn, 

p. 86 IK, ; 101 S. t Haa*, I.o., p. B. ; CHUttar, U., p. 7 B.t Oharfen^tt in S^nuU 68. 448 f. ; 
B»A, neolof!:. Stndien 1816, 197 f. ' 

•) iirM!jir«tI(M',N«8aram,p.88B t. (of. Faueau», iMlfto Vfatws tMd; II, 48 «.) 
qnotoa a paMnsM fn»a wbioh a aaanta evident tbbt tbe anUiof <ibe ataev not 

onljr, aalie aaya, froip the tipa of people who had brottirht it to hhtt fKrtn Iwitia* tnt Uoit 
he even had the text of the ZiaUtai-Vlatam bim.” ‘ 
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entirely imbued with the spirit of Christianity, has a Buddhist 
getting : the main features of the Buddha legend, the three 
excursions, at which the Bodhisattva becomes acquainted 
with age, disease and death, recur in it, a few' of thO' inter- 
polated parables (e.g. that of the “ man in the well *’) are 
familiar from Indian literature, and references to India occur 
in the story itself,^’ In Eastern Iran or in Central Asia, 
where, as we know through the finds of Sir Aurel Stein, 
GrunWedel and v. Le Coq in Khotan and ' urfan, Zoroastrians, 
Buddhists, Christians and Manicheans lived together in closest 
proximity, a Christian monk could easily become acquaint- 
ed with the Buddha legend, and be stimulated by it to com- 
pose a work which was to impart Christian doctrines. This 
work was presumably written in the 6th or 7th century, first 
in the Pahlavi language and afterwards translated into Arabic 
and Syriac. The Georgian and Greek translation might be 
traced back to the Syriac text. The Greek text gave rise 
to Arabian, Hebrew, Aethiopian, Armenian, Ecclesiastical- 
Eussiau and Rumanian versions, which came into being in 


*) As early as in the year 1012 the Portaguose Diogodo Conto compared the BarJaftO)- 
tTosaphat legend with that of Buddha (Ind. Ant. XII, p. 288 f.). It was, however, 
Laliottlaye who first asserted the Buddbiat origin of the legend, in Journal des Dobats of 
the 26th July 1869, The proof was then furnished by Felix Liebrecht (in Jahrbuch fiir 
romnnlsche und eziglishe Literatut II, I860, p. 314 ff. and in his book “ Znr Volkskunde ”, 
Heillironn 1879, p. 441 U,). The whole history of the story has been traced throughout 
universal literature* by E. Kuhn (” Barlaam und Joasapb, eine bibliographisch-litterargescb- 
ichtlicho gtudie,'’ ABayA XX, Munchen 1897). Kuhn (p, 39) believes, however, that th^ 
author ‘‘made very free use of the entire Buddhist tradition, and not of one particular text 
like the ialita Vjstar*,’' Cf. also the literature cited in V. Chauvin, Bibliograpbie des 
oavriges Arabes Xtl, 1893, p. 83 (f„ and B.Gt. Hawlimon in JBRAS 24, 1916, p. 96 If, 
Even GiiJiiter, hevi p. 92 ff., cannot but admit that Josaphat is the Bodhisattva, though he 
is vniy anxious to minimiisd the influence of the Buddhist legend over the Christian one, and 
prefers to assume nothing thore than a “distant indirect influence ** (p, 41). > 

jtt has b^n s by A. v. Lc (SBA 1909, p. 1205) that the Buddha 

legend was bfuught to Europe* uot by Christians, but by Manicheans, The actual 
author of the story, however, can only have been a Christian, as the doctrines contained 
in tbO , sibncielly Christ 1^ Xt was; just as possible for Christians to become 

acquaih^d with the subject as it was fot 

/ 53 "’ ' ■ ; 
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later times. The numerous European translations and recen. 
sions (Lope de Vega has even dramatised the story) can be 
traced back to the Latin text translated from the Greek. 
German recensions have been in existence since 1220 A.B. 
In course of centuries the characters in this work had grown 
so familiar to the Christian peoples, that they were regarded 
as pious Christian men who had really lived and taught, so 
that the Catholic Church finally made the two heroes of the 
story, Barlaam and Josaphat, into saints. Josaphat, how- 
ever, is none other than the Bodhisattva.*^ 

It is not only pious narratives such as that of KisS- 
Gotaml which wandered from India to the West, but also 
many secular fables, and narrative motifs as are to be found 
in the Jataka, the Dhammapada commentary and Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentaries.*) Even down to our own day, the 
Indian legend of Buddha has so well preserved its ever youth- 
ful freshness and vitality, that again and again it has inspired 
poets, including Western poets, to compose epic and dramatic 
renderings of this immortal theme.^) Thus Edmn Arnold's 
epic “ The Light of Asia ” was in the 19th century, still 
capable of inspiring such enthusiasm that it saw over sixty 
editions in England and over a hundred in America, and really 


') In Greek the prince is called Joasaph, the A.rabic Juda-af, which is derived 
from Budasaf, Bodhiaattva. In Arabic, Syriac and Pahlavi, “ f and ” are easily 
confused in the script. The sage Barlaam is called Balauhar in Arabic, which might be 
derived from Bhagavftn. (Kuhn, loc. cit., pp. 17, 19, 34 f.) Barlaam and Josaphat already 
appear as saints in the “ Oatalogus Sanctorum ” of Petrus de Natalibus, who died in about 
1370. Even in more recent times, the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat has been made the 
subicct of a romance for children and also of a drama in Germany j s. Slepcevic^ Bud- 
dhismna in der deotsohen Litterator, p. 33 ff. 

*) See above, p. 08 f. 

*) S«e above, p. 200 f. } also Qunter, 1. e., 107 ff., admits that a Steady stream of 
Indian motifs, including such as we find in the Jstaka-Book, poured into the European 
literathres from the 12th century onwards. 

*) On the influence of finddhism on German literature, see Pero SUphvie Buddbis. 
IBUS in der deutschen Intteratur (piss, der UniversitSt Preibhrg in dek ^Weiz), 
Wje»W3». 
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Jaid the foundation for this poet’s fame.'’ Whilst Edwin Arnold 
kept closely to the Indian legend, the German poet Joseph 
Viktor Widmann, in his “ Buddha,” has left little of the 
ancient Indian legend. On the other hand, much of the spirit 
and mentality of Buddhism is embodied in the beautiful epic 
poem “ The Saint and the Animals” by the same poet. The 
Buddha legend was made the theme of a drama in Germany 
by Ferdinand Hornstein, whose “ Buddha ” *’ was produced 
at the Hoftheater in Munich in 1900. 

Under tho influence of the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
Richard Wagner felt strongly attracted towards the Buddhist 
doctrine of salvation and morality of pity. “ You know that 
I have become a Buddhist in spite of myself,” he wrote to 
Mathilde Wesendonk on the 22nd February, 1869 ; and on 
the 9th J uly of the same year, he wrote to the same friend, 
full of enthusiasm about Buddhism : “ Yes, child, this is a 
philosophy compared with which all other dogmas must 
appear petty, narrow and inadequate ! ” Three years prior 
to that, he had already sketched out a Buddhist musical 
drama “ The Victors,” in which he intended to dramatise the 
legend of Ananda and the Oapdala girl Prakrti. A year later 
he embodied the ideas of this sketch, which was never com- 
pleted, in “ Parsifal.” Not only here, but in others of 
Wagner’s works, too, we have suf&ciently frequent instances 
of a perfectly clear expression of the Buddhist view of life. 


0 C/» E. F. Oaten, Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature, London, 1908, p. 84 ; 

heon Kellner, Die englische Literatur im Zeitalter der Kdoigin Viktoria, Leipzig 1909, 
p. 404 S., and Beil. Allg. Zeitiing 1889, Noe. 30 ff. ; Artur Pfungst translated ** The Light 
of Asia " into German (Leipzig 1887). 

Episcbe DichtuDg in 20 Ges&ngen, Bern 1869. As the poet himself wrote to me 
(in a letter of the 27th August 1905), this poem of Buddha was really only modern free- 
thinking views disguised in that Oriental garb.** C/. also Slepcevio, l.c , p. 55 If. 

*) Legends in 3 Akten, Musik von Bobert v. Hornstein, Miinchen 1899. See 
Shpc*emc\ l.c., p. 69 Angelo de Gahernatis and A. Obolonsky (Le Prince Blddhartha, 
drama en 5 actes et 22 tableaux, Tours 1899) have also dramatised on life of Buddha. 

*) See Blchard Wagner uhd Mathilda Wesendonk, 21. Au6., Berlin 1004, p« 59 f., 
77 105, 161 f. 
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In tbe “ Gdttierdbmraerung (“ The Twiligh| of the Gods,”) 
Brunhilde says : 


' ^'Wisst ihr, wobin Job fabre? 

Aus Wunechbeim zieh’ieh fort, 

Wabnbeim flieh’icb auf immer ; 

Des eVg« Werdens offne Thore 
Schliess’ icb bio ter mir zu... 

Von Wiedergeburt eilost, 

Zieht iiiiu die Wmsende hia/^ *) 

These thoughts are Buddhist through and through. 

During the last years of his life, Wagner’s mind was 
occupied with the personality of the Buddha, though there 
is no sufficient evidence to justify the rumour, spread abroad 
after his death, that he had worked at a musical drama 
“ Buddha.” 

Like Richard Wagner, the Danish poet Karl Gjellerup 
found Buddha by way of the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
He drew upon K. E. Neumann’s translations, but also made 
himself acquainted with Buddhism through his own indepen- 
dent study. Though his beautiful prose poem “The Pilgrim 
Kamanita ” is entirely an invention of the poet’s own, the 
figure of Buddha himself has been sketched lovingly according 
to the sources, and, what is more important, the whole poem 


*) Po you know whither I go? 

I bid farewell to tbe land of desires. 

I flee for ever from the land of illusions ; 

I close behind me tbe open portals 
Of never-ending existence... 

Released from re-birth. 

She wbo has gained knowledge now departs/’ 
s) above, p. 387, note 1; H. Lichtenherger^ Richard Waf^net, und 

jj^pgig 1899, pp. 367 f., 409 f.j Max Kooli in Studied zur Vergldchendert TiH^i^tur 
gescbichte l9p3i 413 jff. ; SUpcevk^tc,, p. 40 . 

; ■ : ») ;]Sam*DiU,’’ 'kpp.eotagea ' 1906 ; Per. Pilget' .'itpniisnitli-eitt'' 1^ 

iotoiu'i .7*l0r ■...'Twiwnd^ Ertt»kfurt>'.:M.';19l7v 
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ia instinct with, the true spirit of Buddhism. The delicate 
poetical description of the Buddhist paradise Sukhavati is 
full of charm, and there is no harm in the poet’s having 
woven this picture, which is a part of the Mahayana, into his 
poem, which is mainly based upon the Pali sources. In the 
drama “ The Wife of the Perfect One,” Gjellerrup has 
endowed Buddha, who first appears in the play as Prince 
Siddhartha, hut later on as the Enlightened One, with more 
worldly traits, and above all, more attachment to his family, 
than the Buddha of the legend really possessed. It would 
scarcely be possible to find in Buddhist texts a counterpart to 
the scene in which Buddha yields the sovereignty to his half- 
brother Nanda. The Buddha of the texts never troubled 
about such matters. Neither could we find in any Buddhist 
text such words as Buddha is made to speak, in the last scene 
in the drama, when he hands his weapons to Nanda, and 
passes him the swords, with the words : 

“ Draw it in a just cause only ! But then 
Wield it well, and win, so that wrong may not triumph ! ” 

The true Buddha had no dealings with the sword. For him 
there is no ” just cause,” for the sake of which we are justified 
in doing violence, for he knew, what we have learned but 
yesterday, that the ‘‘just cause” is always merely another 
name foi^our own cause, however unjust that cause may be. 

Fritz Mauthner, too, in his prose work ” The Last Death 
of Gautama Buddha,”^’ has made Buddha utter many a 
very lin-Buddbistic speech. 

Among the works which serve Buddhist propaganda, 
“ The Gospel of Buddha *’ by Paul Cams may be mentioned. 

fien fqldeadtes Btosfru/’ Kdpeobftgen 1907; ‘ Das Weib des Vollendeten, ein 
Quelle ^ Meyer, Leipzig, This draiaa was alsa staged in Germany. 

; deS Gautama Buddha,*’ Mhneben und Leipzig 1913. Tbe poem 

is baae#mpon!i^ ^ibft^JParlnibb&na^Sutta in 
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In this work, edifying passages from the most varied sources, 
from earlier and later Pali texts, from the various biographies 
of Buddha and European works on Buddhism have been com- 
bined to form a mosaic which, from a scholarly point of view, 
is not always faultless, but is eminently suited to affect 
people’s minds in the religious sense. Since its publication in 
the English language in America in 1894, this work has seen 
numerous editions, and it has been translated into many lan- 
guages. In Ceylon and Japan the work is read in Buddhist 
schools and temples for purposes of ediftcation.^^ 

Whilst Paul Carus lays no claim to erudition, the Italian 
indologist Luigi Suali has recently (L924) retold the Buddha 
legend in beautiful, poetical language, in his book “II 
Illuminato,” on the basis of an accurate knowledge of the 
original sources. Without the slightest thought of propa- 
ganda, he has allowed himself to become absorbed in the very 
spirit of the legend, and with a loving hand, has portrayed the 
Buddha with all his human, super-human and super-divine 
qualities, such as he has lived for over two thousand years, 
and still lives to-day, in the faith of devout Buddhists. 

We may also mention Lafcadio Hearn,^^ who has 
brought us into closer contact with Japanese Buddhism, in 
many of his sketches and tales. Free from any propagandist 
intentions, he has with love and sympathy, and with consum- 
mate art, given us an insight into Buddhist thought and 
sentiment as they still exist, even to-day, in the hearts of the 
devout Buddhists of Japan. 


*) See Das Evangeliuni des Buddha naoh alten Quelleu erziihU vod Paul Carus, 
illofitriert von 0. Kopetzky, 2. deutsche Auflage von Karl Seideastilcker , Chicago und London « 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1919. The translation was made according to the 
ISth Bnglisb edition. Paul Carus died on 2nd Febr. 1919. 

1 only know the German translation ; '*Der Brleucbtete, das Leben des Buddha'’ 
(lads deih tUlienischen hbersetzt von Dora Mitzky), Frankfurt a. M. 192^. 

®) *^01^ianin^in Buddha Fields,” ** Out of the Kast,” and bthersi which are weli 
known in Oermah translations alB 0 » 
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There ia not much of importance to be found in the 
propaganda literature which serves the Neo-Buddhist move- 
ment. Translations of Pali texts are the best thing which 
we owe to it. Paul Dahlke'» “ Buddhist Stories ” may 
be mentioned, and also the lyric poems of Hans Much.^^ But 
though the latter are Buddhist in sentiment, this European 
monastic poetry is very feeble when compared to the Thera- 
Gathas and Therl-Gathas, the songs of the ancient Buddhist 
monks and nuns. 

Nevertheless, whatever our views of the new Buddhist 
movement may be, we cannot but admire the vitality of 
Buddhism and of the works of Buddhist literature, which have 
ever and again inspired the minds of thinkers and poets of all 
nations, and still continue to do so. I hope, too, that I have 
succeeded in showing in the above chapters, that there is still 
much in Buddhist literature which well merits being intro- 
duced into Kuropean literatures and made the common pro- 
perty of universal literature. 

’) “ Buddhistiscbe Erzfthlungen,” Dresden 1904. 

®) “ Ich nahm rneiiie Zuflucht...Fliig8ameD aus einem abendliindischen Buddha- 
garten/’ Leipzig 1920; An Buddlias Hand, Leider der Brweckung im Felde/’ 1917, in 
“ Buddhistiscbe Weisheit ” voo Georg Orinun und Hans Mwc/i, 1920. 



SECTION IV. 

JAIN A LITERATURE. 

JiNISM AND ITS LITERATURE. 

Buddhist texts frequently mention Nigaptha Nataputta 
as a rival and opponent of G ot ima Buddha. This is none other 
than the saint known and venerated by the name of MahSvira, 
i.e., “ the great hero,” the founder or. reformer of the sect of 
the Jainas, which had developed out of the far older sect of 
the Nigapthas (i.e., the Petter-less), under the leadership of 
VardhSraana Mahavira, probably not long before the appear- 
ance of Gotama.’* The religion of the Jainas, Jinism,*' has so 
much in common with Buddhism that, for a long time, it was 


*) On the strength of the unanimous tradition of both Buddhists and Jainas, we nifiy 
take as certain that Mahavira was a senior contemporary of Buddha, and that both wore 
contemporaries of Kings Bimbis&ra and Ajata4atrn of Magadha. The year of MahftvTra’s 
death is, however, at least as uncertain as that of Buddha*8. Appendix VI, H. Jacobi 
(Ind. Ant. 9, 1880, 158 ff. ; SBB 45, p. xx £f.) has made it seem very probable that 
Mahavira was not the founder but only the reformer of an earlier sect of the Nigai^t^as 
founded by Par^va. Nevertheless, when the tradition says that Pa ri^va lived exactly 250 
years before Mahavira, we are not by any means justihed in taking this ae a certain 
historical fact. 

The epithets Enlightened One ** (Buddha) and Victor *'( Jin a) were applied to 
Ootama as well as to Mahavira (and other founders of religions), However, whilst 
Buddha*’ came to bo the name of Gotama, ** Jina ’* came to bo the uunie of 
Mehkvtra, and his adherents called themselves ** Jainas i.e,, disciples of the It 

has grown customary to use the expressions ** Jainism” and JainiSrio,** However, as 
we haver say “ Bauddhism" and ** Bauddhlstlc,** we ought by rigjbts to say ** Jiniifo^ ? and 
” Jltoistio** just as we say ” Baddbisin ” aud ** Buddhistio,” Scholars tijke 4; and 

Th, Benfeff the Jainas as a Buddhist sect. It has bem proved by Jacobi 

(SBli fnirod;, and in the introdaetion to his edition of the ; 

'is erroneous*- ' 
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considered merely as a Buddhist sect. Nevertheless, it presents 
a marked divergence from the Buddhist religion in such essen- 
tial points, that it must be regarded as an independent creed, 
Jinism lays far more stress than Buddhism on asceticism and 
all manner of cult exercises, and in contrast to the Buddha, 
MahSvTra taught a very elaborate belief in the soul. All that 
the two religions have in common, is the ancient Indian “asce- 
tic morality which we have already characterised more than 
once ; the points of contact, too, between Buddhist and Jaina 
literature, are precisely those which they both share with the 
whole of Indian ascetic poetry. It is the Jainas, however, who 
far more than any other Indian religion, emphasize the com- 
mandment of Ahimsa, non-violence. 

An essential difference between the two religions is, how- 
ever, that Jinism has always remained a national Indian 
religion, whilst Buddhism developed into a world religion. 
It is true that, according to the belief of the Jainas, their 
religion is a “ world religion ” in the sense that it is a religion 
not only for human beings of all races and classes, but even 
for animals, gods and denizens of hell. Notwithstanding, 
the Jainas have retained the Indian system of castes and 
classes in its entirety,®’ and Jinism has a much stronger 
tendency than Buddhism to adapt itself to Brahmanism and 


') C/. G BUhler, Uebor die indisohe Sekfce der Jainas (Almanaoh der k. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Wien 1887); translated into SInglish by J. Burgess ^ On the Indian Sect 
of the Jainas, with an Outline of Jaina Mythology, London 1903 ; H. Jacobi in EHBI YII. 
1914, 465 fC-; Mrs. Sinclair 8'tet7sn«on, The Heart of Jainism, Oxford and London 1915 ; 
Puran Chand Nahar and Krishnachandra Ohosk, An Epitome of Jainism, Calcutta 1917 ; 
Helmuth v. Olasenapp, Der Jainismns, Berlin 1925. A. OuHinot, La religion Djaina, 
histoire, doctrine, oulte, coutumes, institutions, Paris 1926» A presentation of the Jaina 
religion from the view-point of an enthusiastic European is given by Herbert Warretty 
Jainism in Western Garb as a Solution to Life's Great Problems, Airah 1912, second 
ed. 1916. On the history of the Jainas, see also A. Gu^rinot, Repertoire d*Epigraphi6 
Jaina preo^dd d'aue esqnisae de I’histoire du Jainisme d’apr^a lea inscriptions, Paris 
(Publ, de PE'oole franeaise d,*Extreme-Orient) 1908, and J, CharpenUet in Cambridge 

History i, 160 1- 

*) H. V. Giasenapp, Der Jainiamus, pp. 314 ff., 316 ff* 
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aod also it is coadaed within the IpohtleirS of 
ladia. f 5Jhe Jainas' themselves explain the close relations of 
their religion with Brahmanism by asserting that their religion 
hi the oldest of all religions, and the religion of the Brahmins 
ia merely a degenerate form of it. Although, as has alreaidy 
been mentioned, Jinism is older than Buddhism, the oanonioal 
literature of the Jainas has hot come down to us in its earliest 
form. Unfortunately onjy parts of it have been preserved, and 
in its present form it only dates back to a comparatively recent 
period. It is solely for this reason that we deal with it here 
after Buddhist literature. 

With rare exceptions, the sacred books of the Jainas are 
written in a dry-as-dust, matter of fact, didactic tone, and as 
far as we know them hitherto, are seldom instinct with that 
general human interest which so many Buddhist texts possess. 
Hence, important as they are for the specialist, they cannot 
claim the interest of the general reader to anything approach- 
ing so great an extent. If, for these reasons, the following 
treatment of Jinist literature occupies a comparatively small 
space, we shall be giving only a faint idea of the exceedingly 
Wide range of literary activity of the Jaina monks, to which 
the catalogues of Jaina manuscripts and the very numerous 


The fiirst to open up the rich treaenros of the Jaina libraries .was G. BHihhft who iu 
the yeai^ 187d-lS78 acqaired a large colleotion of Jaina manuscripts for the roytilfiibrary at 
Berlin, This collection formed the basis of the Erst comprehensive and epoch-making 
aoooimis of the literature of the Jainas, hy Albrecht Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, }883, pp. 2n> 
,479; 17, iS86| pp. 1-90 (translated into English by H. W. Smyih in Ind. Ant., vpls. 17-21, 
1868-1692) and HSS. Verz. 11, 1888-1891. Cf* B. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
Philologie (Grundriss I, 1 B), p. 346 ff.$ A. Qudrinot, Basai de blbliog^pfaie 
1906 (AMG, bibl. d’4tudes, t. 22)j Addenda to it JA 3909* s. 10, t, X lY, 47-148, 2^ s. 10. 

k Xlii 378 It/, and B. Oeiger in GGA 1908, |24 If. ; Quirinot, ba religion p]axuk J 

!E; ^ainismus, pp. 81-184 and Dio Biteratureh 

% P* 11^ t. Bor important data bn lain abth<Mef ai^ Watt 
,1382, pp. 245«266 and Specimen ; of a Literary. Bibliographical Jaina- 
OnomasiHboD^ Leipzig 1892. The little book by 17. D. Bdrodia, Hist'jvy and Literatnre of 
Jainism, Bombay 1909, has no scienti6o value. ^ 

•) The following accounts of Jaiga MSS, are of great importance those bjrB. G. 
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editions of texts that have appeared during the last decades in 
various collections, bear testimony.*^ 

The literature of the Jainas is also very important from 
the point of view of the history of the Indian languages : for 
the lainas always took care that their writings were accessible 
to considerable masses , of the people. Hence the canonical 
writings and the earliest commentaries are written in Prgikrit 
dialects (M9>gadhi and HaharA§ti^!).^ It was not until a later 
period that the Jainas — the gvetambaras from the 8th 
century, and the Digambaras somewhat earlier — used Sanskrit 
for commentaries and learned works as well as for poetry. 
Some of these authors write a simple, lucid Sanskrit, others 
compete with the classical Sanskrit poets in their use of an 
elaborate Sanskrit in the Kavya style, whilst yet others affect 
a Sanskrit shot with Prakritisms, approaching the vernacular.*’ 


Bhandafkar^ Heport 188d>4 ; P. Peterson, 3 Boports, Report IV and Bep. V ; by Jacobi, 
KIM and Leumonn, ZDMG 38, 698 ff., 478 ff.; 45, 464 ff. ; 47. 808 £f,; WZKM 11, 1807, 
297 F. Is. PulU, Catalogo dei manoscritti giainici della Bibliotheca n.c.di Firenoe 1894 
and 00 X, 1894, IT, p. 16 ff.; A. B. Keith, Catalogue of Prakrit Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
liibrary, Oxford 1911, col. 1*45 ; Rat Bahadur Hiralal, Catalogue of Sanskrit apd Prakrit 
M8S. published under the Orders of the Govern ment of the Central Provinces, and Berar, 
Nagpur 1926; H. D. Velankar, A Descriptive Catalogue of SaifiBkjrta and Pr^kfta Manns* 
oripls in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vole. IILIV, Jain 
aod Varnacular Literatures, Bombay 1980. 

A oolleotion of the canonical writings, ** Agama>Saipgraha,’* was printed between 
1876 and 1886 in Calontta, Bombay, Benares and Abmedabad in 46 volumes. Numerous 
texts hi^e appeared in the 8i^‘Jaina-Jaso-Vijaya-Grantham&l& publ^hed by the great 
JahiScai^^ Vijaya Dharma Bdri ; learned societies, such as the Jaina Dbarma Prasftraka 
Sabba in Bha^nagax^ the Jaina Vidy& Pras&raka Varga in Palitana, the Jaina Jfiftna 
Pras&raka Varga In Bombay, the Joina Vidyi gflla In Ahmedabad, the jgamodaya Samiti 
in Mek^aa, and otberSi and wealthy patrons such as She^h Devchand Lalbhai Jhareri in 
Bombay, She^b lBhagabM Mansnkkh&i in Ahmedabad, and others, have assisted towards 
the pi^blicaticfn of Jain texts. See B. HuUzsch in Ind. Ant., Vol. 39, 1910. p, 228 ; 
Jacobi tn ARf 18* 1910, 615 ff., and 18, 1916, 976 f. We are indebted to the Digambara 
Jainas aUp^ for sueh valuable publi^^ the** Sacred Books of the Jainas and 

” ThifiJjtkrajry of Jaina Literature,'* both of which are appearing in Arrah. 

>) atmve Denccke^ in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 160 ff. 

») ^ M. ^^ome Aspects of Jaina Sanskrit, in Festschrift Waokerna^el| 
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At R later time, from the lOth to the 12th century, there is 
a return of poetry to the Apabhramsa dialects adapted to the 
vernachlar.^^ Lastly, in quite recent times, the Jainas also 
use various modern Indian languages, and they have enriched 
more especially Gujarati and Hindi literatures, as well as Tamil 
and Eanarese literatures in the south. 

The Canons (Siddhmta) of the Jainas. 

. The most important schism within the Jaina religion, 
namely, into the two great sects of the Svetambaras, i.e., 
“ those clad in white ”, and the Higambaras, i.e., “ those clad 
in air ” or “ naked ”, occurred as early as in the first century 
A.D, The collective term given by the Jainas to their sacred 
books, is Siddhanta or Agama. Both sects are unanimous iu 
calling the twelve Angas, Le., “ limbs ” (of the body of the 
religion) the first and most important part of their Canon. 
Hitherto, however, we have a detailed knowledge only of the 
Siddhanta of the Svetambaras. It consists of the following 
texts : — 

I. The twelve Afigas : 1. Ayaramga-Sutta®’ (Acarafiga- 
Sfitra) ; 2. Suyagadainga (SutrakytaUga) ; 3. Thftuaipga 


*) See above 1| p. 49|. and JTaco&t* Zav Frage naoh dem Ursprung des Apabhraip^a, 
in Fefitaphrift Wackernagol, p. 124 

®) On the Canon and its history see Jacobi in the introductions to his edition of the 
k*lpa-Sutra, p. 14 ff. and to SBB, VoU. 23 and 46, and ZDUG 28, 1 ft.; Holbila in the 
introddetioa to hie translation of the ITvaaagadaeao, p. vii ff. and Proceedings ASS 1898, 
p, 39 fl. (French Le Mus&jn, N.S. , VII, 1906, 109 ft.); G. BHhUr, WZKU 1, 1887, 166 ft.; 
2, 1888, 141 A,- 8, 1889, 233 ff.s 4, 1890, 313 ff ; A. Barth, BHB 3, 1881, 89 ff.i 11, 1886, 
188 j 19, 1889, 280 ff. t 30, 332 i 29, 1894, 25 tt. } 45, 1902, 178 j Oeavres I, 300 A, 844 A, 
397 ; II, 69 A, 192 A, 878 A; P. 0. Nahav and K. 0. Ohoah, An Bpitome of Jainiani, 
Oalontta 1917, Appendix C; J. Chwpantier in the introduction to bis editi<m of the 
Utta|rtdhyayans.Siltm (Opsala 1921) and W. Sehubrtng, Worto M^Srtras, GlSttingen 1927. 
p. Vllif. Midi A Selected passages from oanonioal texts translate into German by 
W. SebabriBj, Die jainas (in BeligionsgesohiohtlichoS Losobuoh von A. Bertbolet, 2. Anfl., 
'■Nr."t)',.fttWngen,19^. 

in their Piftkrit form, with the traditional Sanskrit tWnsIation 

;beti0i'ibina:'i&b2MkBtB. ' '' 
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(SthSnMga)' ; 4. SamavSyaipga ; 6. Bhagavatl Yiyabapannatti 
(VySkhyft-Prajnapti) ; 6. NayadhammakahSo (Jbatadharma- 
kathah) ; 7- UySsagadasao (Upasakadasah) ; 8. Aiptaga^adasao 
(Antak^rdda^ah) ; 9. A^uttaroyavaiyadasao (Anuttaraupapati- 
kadasab) ; 10. Panhayagaranaiip (Prasna-Vyakaranani); 11. 

Viyagasuyam (Vipaka-Srutam) ; 12. Ditthiyaya (Dr§tiyada). 

IT. The twelye IJyarngas (Upa:dgas) or “secondary 
limbs ” : 1. Uyayaiya (Aupapatika) • 2. Hayapasenaijja or- 
Bayapasenaiya (Rajapra^nlya) ; 3. Jfyabhigama ; 4. Pan- 

nayana (Prajnapana) ; 6. Surapannatti or Suriyapannatti ; 6. 
Jambuddiyapannatti (Jambudyipa-Prajnapti) ; 7. Camdapa- 
nnatti (Oandraprajnapti) ; 8. Nirayayall ; 9. Kappayada- 

insiao (Kalpayataipsikab) ; 10. Pupphiao (Puspikab) ; H. 
Pupphacaliao (Pu§pacQlikab); 12. Vanhidasao (Vrsnidasah). 

III. The ten Pai^nas (Praklroas, i. e., “ scattered 

pieces ” ): 1. Oaiisarana (Catuljsara^a) by Virabhadra ; 2. 

Aurapaccakkhana (Aturapratyakhyana) ; 8. Bhat^parinna 
(Bhakta-Parijna) ; 4. Sainthara (Sainstara) ; 6. Tamdula- 
yeyaliya (Tandulayaitalika) ; 6. Camdayijjhaya ; 7. Deyi- 
indatthaa (Deyendrastaya) ; 8. Ganiyijja (Gani-Vidya) ; 

9. MahapaccakkhaiQia (Maha-Pratyakhayana) ; 10. Viratthaa 
(Virastaya). 

IV. The six Oheya-Suttas (Cheda-Satras ); 1. Nisiha 
(Nisitha) ; 2. Mahanisiha (Maba-Ni^tha) ; 3. Vayahara 
(Vyayahara) ; 4. Ayaradasao (Acaradasah) or l)asasuya> 
kkhahdha (Basa^rutaskandba), also called briefly Basao 
(Balah) ; 6. Kappa (Brhat>Kalpa) ; and 6. Patncakappa 
(Pafloa'Kalpa). Instead of the last-named the Jlyakappa 
(Jita-Kalpa) by Jinabhadra is also mentioned. 

V. Indiyidual texts : 1. Nancjr or Nandi-Sutta 

(Nandl*8atra) ; 2. Afliuogadara (Anuyogadyara). 

VI. The four Mflla-Suttas (Mula-Slltras) : 1. Uttara- 
j 3 haya(Uttaradhyayah) or Uttarajjhayapa (Uttaradhyayana) ; 
2. :£yassaya (Aya^yaka) ; 3. DasayeySliya (Dailayaikalika); 
4. Piip4ahi3jtitti (Piada-Niryukti). The third and fourth 
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Mula-Sutitas are also sonleiimes giren as Ohamjjutti (Ogha> 
Niry u^tl) and Pakkhi (P:Sfk8ika- Sutra), and some tithes the 
Piipdanijjatti and Ohanijjuti appear in the list of the Oheya- 
Suttas. 

Indeed, with the exception of the Ahgas, the lists and 
titles of the canonical texts are not always mentioned in the 
same way. The list of the Painnas, in particular, is very in- 
definite. Sometimes Nandi, AnuogadSra and Paipoakappa are 
placed nt the head of the Painnas. The traditional number 
of books in the Siddhanta is 45, but the number of texts men- 
tioned in various places varies between 45 and 60. In the 
- Oanon itself, vie., in the Thapainga, in the Nandi and in the 
Pakkhi-Sutta, we find lists of canonical works, in which the 
only distinction made is either between Ahgas and Ahgaba- 
hiriyas (“texts standing outside the Angas ”) or between 
Ahgapavit^ha (“ belonging to the Ahgas ”) and Anahgapavi- 
ttha (“ ^ot belonging to the Angas”). The last-mentioned 
include the names of works which occur in the Siddhanta 
either as independent texts or as sections of well-known texts, 
but also works which no longer exist in the Siddhanta.*^ 

The language of this Canon is a Prdkrit which is 
known as Arsa (i. e., “the language of the J^ia -) or 
A r d h a-M a g a d h i ( i. e., “ half-MSgadhl ’’ ). Sitahavira 
himself is said to have preached in this language^ There is, 
however, a difference between the language of prose and that 
of verses. As was tbe case with the Pali verses in the 


See lad. Stiud. 17, 85. 

*) gee lad. Stad. 16,222 E, 369 f 372 f.j 17, 10 tf / Some ^ 

Wih^r atUi ilioagbti were lost, have come to light eince. In a lew eam> icK)s« 

Jbeen ftUedhy ot^r texts. C/, Schubring, Worte Wahirlras, 13. A l^t 
, iogly traditiooel oae, ls that by Rajeadralala Notices bt ^ask 

Manascripts III, Galoatta I874i, p. 67. Ndhar aod Ohosh, Epitome of Jainism, ; ^|lpbnd{x 
q, p^ xxxrii, describe the Naadi and the Aaaogadara as ** Oulikft Sdtras,'* and 
in iskddiiloa feO; the 46 ** Agamas another 30 workf, otherwise ^ak]9u>wn, as Jaia; Nigamai 
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BaddhM verses present more arohalo 

forms. The most archaic language is to be found in the 
IjrSratpS&’Sutta, and nest to this, in the Suyagadamgs-Butta 
and the XJttarajjhayaQa. Ardha-MSgadbl is quite different 
from J ai n a>M 3 , h S r a 9 1 r I, the dialect of the non-canoni* 
cal Jaina texts/* 

Regarding the antiquity and the authority of the Canon, 
the Svetambara Jainas themselves have the following tradi- 
tion : 

The original doctrine was contained in the 14 Puvvas 
(Sansk. Pflrvas, i. e., “ old texts”), which Mahavira himself 
had taught to his disciples, the Gapadharas or “ heads of 
schools. ” The knowledge of the “ old texts ” was, however, 
soon lost. Only one of Mahavlra’s disciples handed them 
down, and they were only preserved during six generations 
more. Now in the second century after MahSvIra’s death, 
there was a terrible famine in the land of Magadha, which 
lasted for twelve years. At that time the Maurya Oandra- 
g u p t a was king of Magadha, and the Thera Bhadrabahu 
was the head of the Jaina community. Owing to the famine 
BhadrabShu emigrated with a host of his adherents to Karpa- 
ta in South India, and Sthulabhadr a — the last one who 
had a knowledge of all the 14 Puvvas — became head of the 
community which remained behind in Magadha. During the 
absence of Bhadrabahu it was evident that the knowledge of 
the sacred texts was threatening to lapse into oblivion. A 
Council was therefore convened at P a t a 1 i p u t r a, at 

* j hr PrSkrit-Sprachen (QrnndriM 1,8) paragraphs 16-21. 

Gf . Jae(Ai, Kalpa^tra, p. 17 tC.; Weber, Ind. Stud. 10, 233 11. According to the belief of 
piona iJiidnM, Uah.S'i^ Vu understood by all oreatnres, whatever their language was. 

*) If iSbiii Xdnb« (Acta Or. 1, 1022, p. 20 tt.) is right in his explanation of the 
HSthi^iiitppbAihmriptiojd ofKlidraTela, then tikis ipsoription wpnld furnish a confirmation 
of the .Mna.tradieon regarding the Oounml of PJtalipntra and the DitthivSya, and Khig 
Xh5i*»€^A:'(17e have compiled a recension of the Afinas in 64 

.seotisiiiiiji^’i'^in^jiw.^ ,expla^,aoh;h/»¥»»*»’i»kW very .’mhoh'opan to doubt.,' 
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which the 11 AAgas were compiled, and the remnants of the 
14 Puvvas were united to form a twelfth ADga, the Ditthi- 
vaya. When the adherents of 'Bhadrabahu returned to 
Magadha, there was a great gulf fixed between those who had 
emigrated and those who had stayed at home. The latter 
had grown accustomed to wearing white garments, whereas 
the former, in pursuance of the strict requirement of Maha- 
vlr4 still persisted in going naked. And this is how the great 
schism between the Digambaras and the Svetambaras came 
about.*’ Consequently the Digambaras also refused to ack- 
nowledge the Canon, as they declared that, in their eyes, the 
Puvvas and the Afigas were lost. In the course of time the 
Canon of the Svetambaras was reduced to a state of disorder, 
and was even in danger of being lost altogether. Hence, in the 
year 980 (or 993) after the death of Mahavira (i.e., about the 
middle of the 5th or the beginning of the 6th century A.D.) a 
Council was held at Vallabhi in Gujarat, presided over by 
Devarddhi K^ama^ramana, the head of a school, for the purpose 
of collecting the sacred texts and writing them down. The 
twelfth Aiiga, containing the remnants of the Puvuas, had 
already gone astray at that time. This is why we find only 
eleven Ahgas in the recension which has come down to us, and 
which is supposed to be identical with that of Devarddhi. 

Thus we see that, according to the tradition of the 
gvetambara Jainas themselves, the authority of their sacred 
texts does not go beyond the 6th century A.D. It is true 
that they assume that the texts which were written down at 
the Council of Vallabhi, are based on those old texts that had 
been compiled at the Council of Pataliputra, and which can 
be traced back to Mshavira and his disciples. The Ga^adharas 
or heads of schools, who were still pupils of MahSylra, especially 


4 Thil pigambaras relate a legend about tbe origin of the aohiam, whioh differs 
from the legend told ihe SvetSmbaraa. C/. B. y, Qlwmpp^ Der Jaioiamne, p, 347 % 
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Ajja Suhamma (5.rya Sadharman), are said to have 
compiled the Master’s words ia the AAgas and Upahgas. 
Certain individual texts are, however, ascribed to later authors 
even by tradition, for instance the fourth UpShga is ascribed 
to Ajja Sama (Arya Syama), who is said to have lived 376 or 
386 years after Mal^vlra’s death,*^ the fourth Oheda-Sutra, 
the Pim4anij3utti and the Ohanijjutti to Bhadrabahu (2nd 
century after Mahavira’s death), the third Mula-Sfltra to 
Seijaipbhava (Sayyambhava), who counts as the fourth head 
of the school after Mahavlra,®* and the Nandi, which is actually 
attributed to so late a writer as Devarddhi, the president of 
the Council of Vallabhi, in the 10th century after the death 
of Mahavlra.** Even the Bigambaras admit that the first 
disciples of Mahavlra knew 14 Puvvas and 11 Afigas. They 
relate, however, that not only was the knowledge of the 14 
Puvvas lost at an early period, but that, as early as 436 years 
after Mahavira’s Nirvaiia> the last who knew all the 11 Afigas 
died, and the teachers who succeeded him knew less and less 
Angas as time went on, until the knowledge of these works 
was completely lost 683 years after MahSvira’s Nirvapa. 

Even though the tradition of the Jainas themselves would 
not appear to be in favour of investiog their sacred texts with 
a very great antiquity, there are nevertheless good reasons 
for attributing their first origin, at least in part, to an earlier 
age, and for assuming that Bevarddhi’s labours consisted 
merely of compiling a Canon of sacred writings partly with 

') He is reckoned as the 23rd head of a sohool after Hahavira» and is said to be 
identical with the teacher Kalaka famous in legend, who lived at the time of (xardabhila 
(74-61 B.C.). Cf* W^her, Ind. Stud. 16, 392 f. and J. Charpentier, Uttaradhyayanasutra, 
Intrpd,, p, 27* and Cambridge History, 1, 167 f. In the Commentary on the Kalpa-Sutra, 
however, ^ distinetton is made between 3 K&lakacaryas; s. Jacobi in 2iDMC 34, 1880, 
260 if,/ ■ ' " \ ‘ 

*) TV year SB after the death of Mahavlra is mentioned as the date when the 
Baseyeylliya was Written. C/, FTeber, Ind. Stnd, 17, 77. 

?) [Off QlafenptPPf p, 99 f. 



tbe helj) of old mafit^b^ partly on the ba^ of oral 

traditions a matter, of fact* there are insoriptiona of the 
Ist imd .2h^ A.D. which prove thati even at that 

early period, the Jainas were split into Svetftmbafas and 
Digambaras, and that there were schools (gana) where the 
successive teachers were enumerated iust as in our texts. As 
the same inscriptions also mention monks with the title of 
Yacaka, i.e., “ reader,” there must have been sacred texts at 
any rate in those days. Inscriptions and bas-reliefs prove 
that the legend of Mahavira as known in the first century A. B. 
Yas very similar to that found in our texts. The fact that the 
Svet&mbaras did not alter in their SiddhSnta those rules Vhich 
require that Jaina monks shall go naked, shows that they did 
not venture to make any arbitrary alterations in the texts, 
but handed them down as faithfully as they could.^^ Lastly, 
it is also an eloquent argument in favour of the trustworthi- 
ness of the Jaina tradition, that it should coincide exactly 
with the Buddhist tradition in many remarkable details.^^ 

So much is certain: the works of the SiddhSnta cannot 
have originated at one period. The Canon which Bevarddhi 
compiled, and which has come down to us, is the final result 
of a literary activity that must have begun as soon the 
Organisation of the Order and the monastic life were firmly 
established. This was in all probability the case not long 
hfter the death of MahSvIra. The earliest portions of the 
Canon may therefore quite possibly belong to the period of 
the first disciples of Mahivira himself, or at the latest to the 
2nd century after Mahavira’s death — the period of the Haurya 
Candragupta, in which tradition places thO^' C^ 


■ 8BBI .46, XV 8. 5 Oldmberg, J|s4Slt», 6, Anifl,, p, ' SS I. - 

1883-41, 1848.}, reining (Wtlia faMiMon «t the DlgaiQbeirM, ttolktre* ih*t the lellnM 
did hi^ra^resttjr bwke 888 Teem efter. tjie .aeath.pf (that 
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PafaliptitraT- whilst the latest portions should probably be 
dated nearer the time of Bevarddhi.^’ Scholars have only 
just begun to distinguish between the earlier and the later 
strata of the Oanon.®> 

A.S is usual in India in the compilation of collections 
of texts, here als^ the principle followed in the compilation 
and arrangement of the Canon is often, not the contents, 
but something purely external. It is numbers which play 
a particularly prominent part. Thus, to correspond to 
the 12 AUgas there had to be 12 UpSngas,®’ or texts were 
grouped according to the number of sections they contained. 
Croups of ten (Basao, “decades”) are special favourites, and 
the compilers of the Canon tried all possible methods of 
achieving the number 10. 

We now proceed to examine the individual works in the 
Canon, and shall deal more fully with those which are of 
greater importance from a literary point of view. 

The first AUgais the AySr amga-Sutta.*> In two 
lengthy sections (sruta-skandha) it treats of the way of life 
(ayara, Sansk. acara) of a monk. The first section, which 
makes a very archaic impression, is most decidedly earlier than 


would be 216 A.D., but according to Bbandarkar 139 A.B.), when the last of the teachers 
who knew any portion of the sacred writings from memory^ was dead. On the other 
hand^ Jacobi (SBB 22, xxatviiff.) thinks that we might place the writing of the works 
of the Jaipa Canon towards the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd century B.O. 

4*^ the commentaries mention variants and books which have got lost, not even 
the redaction of Devarddhigapi has come down to us unchanged, and some additions were 
surely made later. C/. Ind. Stud. 16, 229 ff* 

*) £n this Connection the investigations of W. Schuhring (Acflrahga-Sdtra Urster 
Srutaskandha 1910, and Worte mahttviras, 1926, p. 2 ff.) are valuable. 

’) Wprte M 8, assumes that there were originally only 5 

/ bjr Jacobi, Xiondon 1862 and translated by the same scholar in 

SBU^ ypt, Tiie Arutaskandba, the Bamhhacerkiip (brahmacaryapi, ** Rules, for the 

in AkM Xn, 4, Leipzig 1910, and 
tsinilatnll by him in ** Worte llabavlras,^' pp. 66«121. Bdition with commen* 
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the second, and yet even the first is a mosaic pieced together 
from heterogeneous elements. Here again we meet with the 
mixture of prose and verse which we so frequently encountered 
in Buddhist literature. Now we have long series of stanzas, 
now long prose passages without verse, then again a rapid 
change between prose and verse, and often it is only fragments 
of verses, some long, some short, which are inserted into the 
prose passages.'* 

These sermons consist mainly of exhortations and warn- 
ings, e.g., the warning against any kind of killing or injury of 
living creatures, for instance : 

“ I speak thus. All Saints (Arbats) and Lords (Bhagavats) in the 
past, in the present and in the future, they all say thus, speak thus, 
announce thus and declare thus : One may not kill, nor ill-use, nor 
insult, nor torment, nor persecute any kind of living being, any kind 
of creature, any kind of thing having a soul, any kind of beings. That 
is the pure, eternal, enduring commandment of religion, which has 
been proclaimed by the sages who comprehend the world.” 

“ You yourself are the (being) which you intend to kill ; you 
yourself are the (being) which you intend to ill-use ; you yourself are 
the (being) which you intend to insult ; you yourself are the (being) 
which you intend to torment ; you yourself are the (being) which you 
intend to persecute.*'’ Therefore the righteous one, who has awakened 
to this knowledge, and lives according to it, will neither kill nor cause to 
kill.” 8) 

The essential difference between the monastic rules of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists is, that those of the Jainas lay much 


') Sohuhfing in his edition and his translation of the Bambhaceraifpi has made an 
attempt to separate ont the mosaic- like portions of the work, metrical and prose passages, 
and to throw light oa the very entangled assortment of texts. Though he has brough^i 
much ingenionsness to bear on his task, he has only succeeded in part. Cf» Jaoohi ih AB 
18, 1915,283 ff. : , 

*) The intended meaning is : The oousequenees Of the action return to yourself. 

I, 4» 11 5 A 6, 4. This kind of repetition apd acoumnlatloh of syhonymotui or 
allpost syPon^nion^ expressions is |ost as popular in the llmstio seripons as in tho 
'dhlstbn^s;';' ' 
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more stress on severe asceticism, and even go as far as to 
recommend religious suicide. If a monk suffers from cold, he 
should rather freeze to death than break his vow. However 
ill and weak he may be, he should rather die than break his 
vow of fasting. He is to go naked, so as to expose himself to 
the pricking of the blades of grass, to the inclemency of the 
weather and the bites of the flies and mosquitoes. A long 
verse passage (I, 7, 8) includes, it is true, the famous ascetic 
rule, which is known to the Brahmins and Buddhists also, viz., 
“He should not desire life, he should not long for death”: this 
is, however, immediately followed by the characteristic rules 
on the various methods by which the accomplished sage is to 
starve himself to death by slow degrees. This passage is 
followed by a long narrative poem — really a mosaic of verses, 
in which it is often doubtful whether they are verses — the 
Ohanasuyam (I, 8),^^ describing in a very graphic manner 
the ascetic life of the “ Great Hero 

He wandered naked and homelese. People struck him and mocked 
at him— uneoncerned, he continued in his meditations. In LStiha the 
inhabitants persecuted him and set the dogs on him. They beat him 
with sticks and with their fists, and threw fruits, clods of earth and 
potsherds at him. They disturbed him iu bis meditations by all sorts 
of torments. But “ like a hero in the forefront of the battle,” MabavTra 
withstood it all. Whether he was wounded or not, he never sought 
medical aid. He took no kind of medicaments, be never washed, did not 
bathe and never cleaned his teeth. In winter be meditated in the shade, 
in the heat of summer he seated himself in the scorching sun. Often he 
drank no water for months. Sometimes betook only every sixth, eighth, 
tenth or twelfth meal, and pursued his meditations without craving. 

Section II of the Ayaramga is a much later work, as can 
be seen by the mere fact of the sub-divisions being described 
es 0a]S8, i.e., “appendices.” The subject-matter of the fiirst 


' ‘} i^uslated in its entirety by /aooH ia SBB, V6!. 22, p. t9 ff., and Sehubring^, 



two Calais is dry rales for begging and wandering, and the 
daily life of the monks and nuns; In the rules as regards 
begging, and in the dietary regulations, the main point is that 
only sueh food is to be taken as does not in any way ontail the 
destruction of life. In the rules for speaking (II, 4) the essen- 
tial point is that the monk shall utter no falsehood, nor any- 
thing which may .hurt. The third Ca]a contains the materials 
for a biography of MahSvira, which have been utilised in 
Bhadrabahu’s Kalpa-Sutra, and which recur there in part. 
The book ends with twelve verses, the contents of which are 
somewhat reminiscent! of the Buddhist Theragathss. 

The second Anga, the Suyagadamg a,*^ treats of 
the pious life of the monks, and is mainly devoted to the 
confutation of heretical opinions. This Anga, too, consists of 
two books, the second of which is probably only an appendix, 
added later, to the old Anga which we have in the first book. 
This is composed in verses, Slokas and also more artificial 
metres ; the similes, too, show that the author was desirous of 
proving himself to be a poet. Some of these similes are turned 
quite prettily, as for instance, when it says : As birds of prey 
swoop down upon young, unfledged birds and carry them off, 
thus unscrupulous people seek to entice young monks (t, 14, 
2 ff.) The explicit purpose of the book is to keep young 


Published with various commentaries in the Agama-Saipgraba, Vpl, 2, Bombay 
J860 ; with giiaAkacarya’s commentary, Bombay 1917 for AXIS. Translated into KngHsh 
by Jdcobi in SBB, Vol. 45, and selected sections into German by 3laha* 

yfras. Sdtrakf tjnga is a false Sanskritisation ; for, as Schubring (Worte Hab&VIraSi p* 12) 
hm rightly observed, ^ntra, “ te^t,” is suita in Pr&krit, and not sCya. He therefore ex- 
l»laiY^B sfiyega4a36ga as the Aftga of the Sftc&krt or “ philpsophers/* and thinking 
of the meaning which is given by lexicographers both for and 

It is true that neither aor drflikff boourB anywKere In the 

8p»^,oiF pWlbsopher.” The Nijjutti says that there are thrae names of thd r 

adttaka4am and The last Is explained thuB by SilftAkat 

itf sScd gasmin kftgti. This is right. The titlb means : **The 

A figs in which the distinction (between the true and the false dpotritieB) is made .^* 

» ) Yaititlljra stansas and YamakaB occur, of, /acobt, a6| 593 j iO 101, 
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inonkf BWay from the heretical doctrines of other teachers, to 
warn them of all dangers and temptations, to confirm them in 
their faith and thus lead them to the highest goal. The work 
begins with a condemnation of the doctrines of the Buddhists 
and other heretics, and the principal teachings of Mahavira 
are set forth in opposition to these. It is true, nevertheless, 
that what is here said about Karman and Samsgra does not 
differ greatly from the “ heretical ” doctrines. For instance, 
such sentences as the following (I, 2, 1, 13) might be found 
equally well in a Buddhist text : 

It 18 not myself alone who suffers, all creatures in the world suffer j 
this a wIm man should consider, and he should patiently bear (such 
calamities) as befall him, without giving way to his passions.’^ * 

There is a graphic description of the cares and dangers 
with which the monastic life is fraught, but by which the 
novice should not allow himself to be repelled. His friends 
and relatives seek to hold him back, and paint the joys of 
family life to him in attractive colours. Kings and ministers, 
Brahmins and warriors endeavour to entice him to return to 
the wcrld, but he is to withstand all these temptations. 
Critics and heretics attack him, and he should stand up to 
them courageously. Most especially, however, the young 
monk should beware of the blandishments of women, who use 
their utmost endeavours to fascinate him in every manner 
imaginable. By way of warning, there is a description, not 
devoid of humour, of the plight of men who have been caught 
in the web of Wonaen. 

e And then they make him do what they like, even as a wheelwright 
gradhstiy IthrDe t^^ As an antelope caught in a snare, 

so he do^ not get out of it, however he struggles. 

Afterwards he will feel remorse like one who has drank milk mixed 


') Ik S* lli is, WaiwlsttSd by faeobi in SBB, Vot 46, p. S61, 
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with poUon ; ooQsiddHQg the oonseqaeaces a worthy mook should have no 
iuteroourse with women.”.., 

,, /' Now hear the pleasures of Srama^as which some monks enjoy. 

“ When a monk breaks the law, dotes (on a woman), and is absorbed 
by that passion, she afterwards scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples on 
his head,”... 

" But when they have captured him, they send him on all sorts of 
errands : * Look (for the bodkiu to) carve the bottle-gourd, fetch some nice 
fruit. 

‘ (Bring) wood to cooik the vegetables, or that we may light a fire at 
night ; paint my feet, come and meanwhile rub my back !... 

‘ Reach me the lip-salve, fetch the umbrella and slippers, the knife to 
cut the string, have my robe dyed bluish ! . . . 

‘ Fetch me the pincers, the comb, the ribbon to bind up the hair, 
reach me the looking-glass, put the tooth-brush near me ”... 

...“ Pregnant women order their husbands about like slaves to fulfil 
their craving. 

“ When a son, the rewar 1 (of their wedded life), is born, (the mother 
bids the father) to hold the baby, or to give it to her. Thus some supporters 
of their sons have to carry burdens like camels. 

” Getting up in the night they lull the baby asleep like nurses ; and 
though they are ashamed of themselves, they wash the clothes like 
washermen.” «) 

Like the authors of SiO many of the texts of the PurgDas 
and Buddhist Suttas, a section of this Jaina Ahga, too, dwells 
with truly Sadistic complacency on the fantastic description 
of the hells and the most gruesome torments of hell (I, 5,1 f.). 
However, the author invariably reverts to polemics. Thus, 
for instance, he assails Brahmanical ritual, in the following 
terms (I, 7) : If it were true that perfection can be attained 
by ablutions with cold water, then fishes, tortoises and snakes 
would attain the highest perfection; and if water really 
washed away the evil deed, then it must needs wash away the 
good dped also. . Srahmina assert tjhat perfectibfi: 

•> j; I, S i. J a, i ff., Wwislated by Jn 8BB, Vrf. iC, pp. d 
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attained by the daily lighting of the fire ; if this were true, 
smiths and artisans of a similar nature would attain the 
highest sanctity. 

It is possible that this book is the work of a single author. 
It is more probable, however, that a compiler united various 
poems and sermons on the same theme, to form one book. 
On the other hand, Book II, written in prose, is merely a 
somewhat clumsy conglomeration of appendices. These, too, 
are for the most part polemical in content and have only been 
appended because they deal with the same kind of themes as 
the old Anga. Nevertheless, even this book is of importance 
as contributing to our knowledge of the life of religious sects 
in India.^^ 

In the third Anga, the Thanamga, as in the Afiguttara- 
NikSya of the Buddhists, various themes of the religion are 
dealt with in numerical order from 1 to 10. These enumera- 
tions sometimes contain parables in a nutshell, as for instance : 
There are four kinds of baskets, and also of teachers ; there 
are four kinds of fishes, and also of mendicants ; there are four 
kinds of balls, and also of men, etc. Occasionally, too, 
enumerations occur which are not directly connected with 
religion, e.g., the ten themes of mathematics (in Sutra 74.7). 
This Afiga also contains important literary data regarding the 
Siddhanta, especially a table of contents of the DitthivSya 
which has gone astray.®' 

The fourth Afiga, the Samavayarnga,^' is in a way a 


On the heretical doctrines dealii^ith in the Suyagadaipga, s, Jaeohi^ SBE 45, p. 
xxiii fE. SuyagQ4a II, 1, as has been shown by S chub ring (Worte Mahaviras, p. 17 f.) 
is closely related to Ayara I (Bambhaoerftiip) both in wording and mode of expression. 

Edited in the Agama-Saipgraha, Vol. 3, Benares 1880, with a Sanskrit and a Pra* 
krit commentary j with Abhayadeva Suri’s commentary, Bombay 1918-1920. The title 
means “ The Adga of the items,” of the subjects enumerated under numbers 1-10. Cf, 
E. Leumann, 0GA 1899, 688, 692. 

*) C/. Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 267 ff. 

*) Editod with commentary in the Agama- Saipgraha, Vol, 4, Benares 1880; with 
Abhaya^6Ta Suri^a ootiimentaxy, by the AUS, Bombay 1918. 
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oontinaation of the third, the subject-matter of the first two- 
thirds of the work being arranged in numerical groups, just 
like the I'ha^amga, except that in this case the numbers do 
not stop at 10, but go a long way beyond lOQ, as far as a 
million, 

The work begins with an enumeration of ’ the twelve 
Abgas and a table of contents of the fourteen Puvvas. At 
the conclusion, however, we find very exact data regarding not 
only the contents but also the extent of all the twelve AAgas, 
including the Samavaya itself. There is evidence of the fact 
that the Aftga in its present form is either a late work or that 
it contains portions of later date, in such things as the 
enumeration, under the number 18, of the eighteen kinds of 
Brahmi script, the enumeration, under number 36, of the 
thirty-six sections of the Uttarajjhayana, and the mention of 
so recent a work as the Nandi. The data in regard to the 
extent of the Afigas do not tally with their present extent, and 
some of the figures given are very fantastic. 

The fifth Afiga, the Bhagavati Viyaha-Pannati, “ the 
holy teaching of explanations,” usually entitled briefly 
” Bhagavati, ” contains a bulky, circumstantial presentation 
of the dogmatics of Jinism, partly in the form of questions 
and answers, Mahavira replying to the questions of his 
principal disciple Goyama Indabhuti, and partly in the form 
of dialogue-legends (itihSsa-sainvada). , The contents are a 
motley mixture of ancient doctrines and traditions, with 
numerous later additions containing frequent allusions to other 
works, more especially to the Pannavaigia, the Jlvabhigama, 


*) Hence the title samavaya, group/’ ** aggregate/* 

•) d/. Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 285 — 

•) y^y&ha^l^annattilis only a oorrapt form of Viyaha-K Bdition wifcli A.bltayadeva*s 
oommentnry by the Atr6, Bpm^y 19184921, 8 Vole. Of* A* 

Bhaga^tl, ip ABA 1866, 867-444 j 18^, 156-852} and W* SpHHjbrinjf , Worte Mahft^ras, 
p, i(^ 18 A i*prUons of the ytydba-f ann^^ Germaa by Schu- 
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the ID'vavaiya, the Baya-Paseijaijja, the Nandi and the 
lyaradasao. This work gives a more vivid picture than any 
other work, of the life and work of Mahavira, his relationship 
to his disciples and contemporaries, and his whole personality. 
Side by side with reports concerning apparitions of deities 
and the miraculous powers of Mahavira, we also find purely 
human traits, such as in the following account of the meeting 
of Mahavira with his mother : 

(The Brahman Usabhadatta and his wife DevSnandS went on pilgrim- 
age to MahSvIra.) “ Then milk began to flow from the breast of the 
Brahman woman DevSnaudS, her eyes filled with tears, her arms swelled 
beside her bangles, her jacket stretched, the hairs of her body stood erect, 
as when a Kadamba unfolds itself in response to a shower of rain ; thus 
she gazed at the holy monk Mahavira without averting her eyes. “ Why, 
Master," said the venerable Goyama to the holy monk MahSvIra, “ does 
the Brahman woman DevSnandS gaze... (thus)... without averting her eyes ? " 
“ Hear, Goyama," said MahSvIra, “ the Brahman woman DevSpandS is my 
mother, J am the son of the Brahman woman DevSnandS. That is why 
the Brahman woman DevSnandS gazes at me with tender love, the cause of 
which is that I first originated in her.” (It is then related how DevSnandS 
was received into the Order by MahSvIra himself.) 

We are probably also justified in regarding many of the 
doctrines, and particularly the similes and parables contained 
in this book as traces of the founder’s own peculiar manner 
of expression. 

‘Numerous parables,’ which have been handed down 
faithfully as such, 'show Mahavira endeavouring to make his 
meaning comprehensible to his hearers. He must condescend 
very low to the level of their intelligence, and draw on inci- 
dents familiar to them from their daily lives. Thus, for 
instance, the old man, to whom a blow from an axe causes 
the same pain as grief causes to an elemental being (19, 3); 
the immense number of glances fixed upon a dancing girl. 


: tl^ie tofttislation hy $^huhrin§f Db JTitinas (Bel, Leaeb.), p. 4< 
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the crowdedness and yet isolation of which corresponds to the 
kindred qualities of the single points of space (11, 10) ; the 
goat-shed, which is as full of the excrements of the goats, as 
origination and decay are taking place at every point of space 
(12, 7). Souls and substances permeate one another, as water 
permeates a sunken ship (1, 6) etc.^^ 

It is quite likely that Mahavira delivered the speeches 
about Samsara and Kamma as they are written down here, 
e.g.: 

As each mesh in a piece of netting, which is set in a row of meshes, 
without a gap, occupying a regular and co-ordinated position in contact 
with the other meshes, reacts on the next mesh in regard to heaviness, 
drag, full-weight and closeness, even so in every single soul in many 
thousands of reincarnations, each one of many thousands of forms of life 
reacts in regard to heaviness, drag, full- weight and closeness on the life 
next to it (5, 8). 

This soul of yours, Goyama, has already been incarnated as a mother, 
father, brother, sister, wife, son, daughter and daughter-in-law, as a foe, 
adversary, murderer, injurer and opponent, as a prince, royal heir, governor, 
mayor, magistrate, millionaire, master of guild, commander and merchant,— 
as a slave, messenger, servant, serf, pupil and domestic, in relation to all 
souls, and all souls have already been incarnated,,. (as the same). ..in rela- 
tion to your soul, and that more than once or an endless number of 
times'' (12, 7). 

“ Just as if a man should eat food which tastes delicious, well cooked 
in a saucepan, and containing the desired quantity of each of the eighteen 
principal ingredients, but nevertheless mixed with poison, and after having 
consumed it, though he is in good health, yet changes... (to a condition 
which is bad in every respect)*.,, even thus, Kalodal, souls change... (to a 
condition which is bad in every respect)... if they take unto themselves the 
hurting of beings, untrue speech, misappropriation, sexual stimulation, 
possession, anger, pride, deceit and greed, love and hate, strife, slander, 
gossip and back-biting, dislike and liking, lying and deception, and that 
thorn of false belief. Thus it comes about, KftlodSl, that souls perform 
evil deeds, from which evil fruits ripen. But if a man eats delicious 


Worte Mab&yfras, p. 2l £. 
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food. ..mixed with wholesome substance, and though he is not in good 
health when he consumes it, but yet changes afterwards... (to a condition 
which is good in every respect), even so, K&lodal, souls change, when 
they incorporate abstinence from hurting... from false belief, that thorn... 
(to a condition which is good in every respect)... Thus it comes about 
KSlodal, that souls perform good deeds, from which good fruits ripen ” 

( 7 , 10 ). ‘ 

The legendary portion of the work also gives an account 
of the predecessors of Mahavira, and of pious ascetics who 
attained great divine dignity through their severe castiga- 
tions. Considerable space is also devoted to the descriptions 
of the heavenly worlds of the gods, which are granted as a 
reward to the pious, and the hells with their torments, to 
which the wicked are doomed. Among the legends, those 
dealing with the predecessors and contemporaries of Mahavira 
are specially important, namely those of the disciples of 
Parsva and of Jamali and Qosala Makkhaliputta, the founders 
of sects, to which Book XV of the Bhagavatl is devoted. This 
section is a good example of the way in which one sect pre 
sents the life of tlie founder of a hostile sect. The nucleus 
of history in the background of this presentation, appears to 
be the fact that the two hostile sects, the Nigapthas, i.e., the 
adherents of Parsva and Mahavira, and the Ajivikas, i.e., the 
adherents of Gosala, were originally very closely connected, 
before they came to a parting of the ways.®’ It would seem 
that this Book XV of the Bhagavatl was originally an inde- 
pendent text, and indeed the whole of the fifth Afiga has the 
appearance of a mosaic, into which various texts were inserted 
little by little. 

The sixth Afiga is entitled Naya-DhammakahSo,®’ which 


After the trantlatxon by Sohuhring, Die Jainas (Eel. Leseb.), p. 15 1., 19 f. 

*) In the Appendix to his translation of the Uv&sagadas&o Hoernie has translated the 
story of Gosala Mnkkhalipntta from Bhagavatl XV. Cf, also Hoernht BBS 1| 261, and 
B.M. Baraa in Oalontta Review, June 1927, p. 365 ff, 

“yidited With Abhayadera Sdri^s Commentary, Bombay 1916 by the A US. C/. B. 
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probably means Examples and religious narratives/^ Book 
I of this AiJiga consists of 21 chapters, each one of which as a 
rule presents a complete, independent narrative. Most of 
these tales are of the type which lays more stress on some 
parable incorporated in them than on the tale itself ; some 
are, indeed, nothing but parables spun out and enlarged to 
form narratives. As an instance of this type, there is Chapter 
7, in which the following is related : 

A merchant had four daiighters-in-law. In order to put them to the 
test, he gives each of them five grains of rice with orders to preserve them 
carefully until he shall ask for them back again. The first daughter-in- 
law throws the grains away, and thinks to herself : There are plenty of 
grains of rice in the larder, I shall give him others instead,^^ The second 
thinks in the same way, and eats the grains. The third daughter-in-law 
preserves them carefully in her jewel-casket. But the fourth one plants 
the grains, and reaps ; she again sows the harvest and reaps again, until 
at the end of five years she has accumulated a large store of rice. Then 
the merchant returns and punishes the first two daughters-in-law, assign- 
ing them the meanest tasks in the household ; he entrusts the third one 
with the guarding of the entire property ; but he gives the entire manage- 
ment of theitarge household into the hands of the fourth daughter-in-law. — 
These four women represent the monks some of whom do not keep the 
five great vows at all, others neglect them, the better ones observe them 
conscientiously, but the best of whom are not content with observing them, 
but propagate them also.^) 


Steinthalt Specimen der Kayadhammakaha, Diss. Leipzig 1881 ; W. HUttemcinin, Dio Jfiftta. 
Brz&hlungon im seobeten Aiiga des Kanons der Jinisten, Straesburg 1907. 

') This is how the Jainas themselves explain the title. The n&yaa (Sansk. are 

a certain kind of stories, they are to lay such emphasis Upon either a certain de:8nite 
subject of theif aetion or a definite passage in the narrative^ that the heerer will rOepepise 
that eoergihing depends on this point of the narrative ’’ cButtemann, IpOi oit^,, p, 47 
There is already a Olassifioation of the n&yas to be foand in the Th^ipiupga 4, ? (<** 
heumann in 46^ 1892, 602 f.), Weber explains the title otherwise t '^Stories for 

the Bhanna of Niya,*' i e., of Jll&tfj according to his descent, MahSvfrais also called 
pptr4 pr l^ftyapUtta Buddhist P4U texts JsTitaputta), 

♦) 881 f,; iCGA im, m) has 

of thp ^epti M §t. I^atth. ^6 and 1^, X2 ff. It is, howerpr, pparpply 
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Side by side with legends and parables of this nature, 
we also encounter regular novels, tales of travellers’ adven- 
tures, mariners’ fairy-tales, robber tales and the like, in which 
the parable only appears in the form of a moral clumsily 
tacked on to the end.^^ In Chapter 8 the legend of Malll, the 
only female Tirthakara®’ is told, with that morality which, 
though sickly to our taste, is so characteristic of the monastic 
conception of life : 

Mall!, the daughter of the king of Mithila, is of wondrous, incom- 
parable beauty. Six princes learn of her beauty, each in a different way, 
and woo her. One of them, the king of the Kuru land, gets to know of 
Malll through a portrait which an artist has painted of her, after he had 
seen only the princess’ great toe.^^ Malll’s father ref uses all the six princes. 
They are infuriated, and combine to wage war against the king. MithilS 
is besieged, and the king is helpless. Then Malll advises the king to invite 
each one of the princes into the city, promising each onh her hand. Owing 
to her power of clairvoyance, she had already foreseen everything long 
before, and » had a ‘‘puzzling house constructed; then she made a 
figure which bore an exact resemblance to herself, and put it into this house. 
This figure had an opening on the head, into which she put remnants of 


assume any historical connection between the Jinistio and the Christian parable. Thus 
also Garbe, Indien und das Ohristentumi p. 43 f. Note ; and now also Leumann, Buddha 
uud Mah3,vira, ZB 1921, p. 66 ff, 

*) III the mariner's fairy tale in the ninth Jnata story, the winged horse also occurs, 
as in the Valahassa.Jataka (No. 196). See above, p. 131 f., and Charpentier, WZKM 27, 
1913, 93, 

*) Acjpording to the hagiology of the Jainas, there are 24 Tirthakaras, “preparers of 
the path/* also called linas, “ victors ” of whom ?* 9 abha was the first and Mahavxra the 
^est. All of them possessed perfect knowledge (kevalajfiana), and ever again proclaimed 
anew the religion which had sunk into corruption. With the Djgambaras, the 19th 
Tirthakara is a man, Mtlli, like all the others, but according to the Svetambaras, a woman, 
Main. C/. Mrs. i3tecenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 60 ff., 66 f. ; H. v, Glasenapp^ Der Jainis- 
wms, p, 247 f 284 and in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 337. 

This episode reminds us of the Buddhist stories of famous artists, above, p. 136 f., 
and the entire narrative betrays a highly cultivated art. 

*) ** ft bouse intunded for confu8ion,**.natuely a house in which a 

sCoos^, hpu^ijie, and: in the latter a third house stands, with; net-work walls, so that the 
the house, without knowing of one another, and yet could all see 

't^same%lilM" 
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her meals everyday. She took care to conceal the openiog carfenlly with 
lotus bloBSoms. The princes were conducted into this “ puzzling house.” 
While they are admiring the figure of the princess through a wall of netting, 
Malll herself appears. She opens the figure, and a terrible stench is spread 
about, so that the princes hastily cover their faces and turn away, where- 
upon the beautiful princess moralises on the fact that the inside of her lovely 
body is even much more loathsome than the inside of this figure. They 
should therefore not set any store on the enjoyment of love. She then 
tells the story of her former births, in which the six princes also played a 
part, and announces that she has decided to become a nun, whereupon the 
six princes also renounce the world. 

If is a favourite theme in Jinist legends in general, as in 
this particular instance, to follow up the fate of persons 
through various rebirths. In Chapter 13, a pious layman 
who had lapsed into heresy for lack of a suitable teacher, was 
reborn as a frog, in spite of his many good works. In this 
existence he is crushed by a horse’s hoof, but is just able to 
summon his remaining strength sufficiently to repeat the 
formula of worship to MahS^vlra, and is consequently reborn 
immediately as a god in heaven.^’ Chapter 16 contains the 
legend of Dovai, i.e., Draupadi, in the form of a story of 
rebirth. This is a monkish corruption of the legend from the 
Mahabharata of Draupadl’s marriage to the five brothers.*^ 
Book II of this Anga is a complete contrast to Book I 
both in form and contents, and is more closely associated with 
the seventh and the ninth Ahgas. Curiously enough, the 


’) The same legend is also told in the FaYnna Bbattaparinni (of. E. v, Kamptz, fiber 
die vom Sterbefasteu handeltiden Ulteren Patnna des Jaina-Kaxiong|, p, 31) ; in the 

Viguddhi-Magga, above, p* 203. 

*) B. Li 0 UMo>nn, 00 VI Lieiden 1883, 8, 539 ff,, believes that an arohaie tiuditiioh is 
embodied in the Jinistic form of the legend. That is certainly not the case. also 
Ifebef, HSB, Verz. 11,2, 478 f. Leamann (loo, oit. 661 f.) discusses Chapter 14 of the 
Adgaj which he oonipares, as the Indian Eerod legend,"' with that part of theEf^a 
legend whi^h is told in the Bh&gavata. Parana 10, 2-4. There is, however, onl^r h ^6ry 
slight oonheotion between the legend of the massacre of the innooents anijl the p^ou 
;iinistio' legend* . " 
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story of the ^ddess Esll is here told as a Bhammakahg,, 
“ sermon,” ** though it is eminently unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

The seventh Ahga, UvSfftgadasao,*^ i.e., ** fcho ten (chapters 
on the duties) of the lay adherent ” also ooutains narratives 
for the most part. Legends are told of ten pious house- 
holders, most of whom are wealthy merchants, who impose on 
themselves certain forms of self-denial, take the vows enume- 
rated by Mahavlra, and become pious lay adherents. By dint 
of their asceticism they actually attain to miraculous powers 
while they are still lay adherents : finally they die a voluntary 
death by starvation as genuine Jaina saints, and are reborn as 
gods in the heaven of the pious. Just as in the Pura^as and 
the Buddhist Mahayana-Satras, ten stories of this kind are 
included in one and the same frame, being told by the vener- 
able, Suhamma to Jamba. The legends are all told after a 
stereotyped pattern in the most monotonous manner imagin- 
able, so much so that in the later stories there is often only a 
catchword given by way of allusion to the earlier stories. 
The part that has the greatest claim upon our interest, is 
Chapter VTI, in which the story is told of the wealthy potter 
SaddSilaputta, who had been an adherent of Goshla Makkhali- 
putta, but seceded from him and went over to Mahavira. The 
description of how Mahavira convinces the potter of the truth 
of his dootrine, is in places reminiscent of the best Buddhist 
dialogues. It is obvious, however, that the whole work was 
onl^ compiled for devotional purposes.®^ 


*) S0e Schuhnngt Wbrte Mahfi,viras, p. 6, 13. 

iki the original Praky^ Sanskrit Commentary of Abhayadeva and an 

^ogl^ with aotos by A, F, Hoemle, Calcutta, Bibl. Ind, 1885.1888, Edit, 

cd ^ib Oomxaeotary of Abbayadeva Sfiri by the ACS, Bombay 1920, Cf» Leumann, 
8218 tt. j Barth, RHB X9» 1889. 884«Oettyre» II, 61 1 There is a metrical, 
elaboiaMl tIkNdOtt of the oontente of this Mga, namely the Vardban^nadeilana in Prakrit- 
^thSfk Inteidineair yersion in Sanskrit) ; n. W^b^r, HSS, Vera, II, 2, 402, 

* This iltbiab expressly stated at the ooncltiaion of the book; ** The aev'ei^b AAga, 
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The next two AAgas, composed on the ||me ptao, can 
llqr just as little claim to literary merit. The eighth JVnga, 
Atptaga^adasaO}^) i.e., *Hhe ten (chapters) on the (pious 
ascetics) who have made an end,” originally oomiisted of ten 
chapters, but is now divided into eight sections. The ninth 
AAga, too, Afli^titarovavS iyijedasao, m., “the ten 
(chapters) on the (pious ascetics) who have attained to the 
very highest (regions of heaven),” is now divided into three 
sections^ with thirty-three lessons, instead of the original ten 
lessons. As we learn from Thanainga 10, the original contents 
of these two Angas were totally different frpm the present 
contents. On the ground of their form, if for no Other 
reason, these works must be denied any claim to literary 
excellence. Not only are the legends related after a 
stereotyped pattern, but they often present merely a 
skeleton, which the reciter is left to fill in with set words 
and phrases like cliohOs. Eor instance, one passage reads : 
“There was once a city named Campa, a shrine Pa^ua- 
bhadda, a forest. Description.” What is meant is, that a 
complete description of the city, the shrine and the forest is to 
be inserted here, as it stands in the first UpSAga. Another 
instance is the part about the Thera Suhamma, one of 
Mahavira’s disciples, where there is a mere indication that a 
detailed description of this holy man is to be given, which 
can be found in the sixth Afiga. In those cases where they 


form« a book of tbe sacred scdptnre. Its ten chii<pters reciM lu 

exactly ten 4ays« ll'hus the whole book Is read completely. It h bowevei*! permitted 
to do tbfs with the 4hga in two days.** 

The ath» dth and Xlth Adgas with Abhfiye4eva Sdri*s Oommeiitaiiy iife edited ito one 
volume by the Bombay 1920. The AutagmjiiHlaeao and Ax^utthtt^vav&iyedaeA# Iran- 
plated frCm the Pr&krit by h. D. ^Barnett* Iiondoti Off 1907* 

•) Bee Scimhnngf Woirte Mahhvtraa^ p* B 

Wb Add aomethinB dmilarin tbe Canon ol the Bar^stivadiAls hbetl 
28diKhdd|peji^» Avadlnai^ t ^e**Varphkae*«od<mkjilpalt4l^ of the 
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are giye^ in fijU, these “ descriptions ” (vannaa, varnaka) are 
composed in an ornate style characterised by the conglomera- 
tion of long compound words. In all probability they belong 
to the earlier poetical portions of the Canon. Even the earliest 
commentaries read these descriptions as ornate prose. Prof. 
.Tacobi attempted to find in them traces of a long metre not 
arranged to form stanzas, but himself remarks that, though 
they are metrical, they are more closely akin to prose than 
to actual poems. However, even where the descriptions are 
given in the text itself, e.g , that of the marriage of Prince 
Goyama, they are very tedious, and mostly consist of nothing 
but endless enumerations. The only time when the narrative 
becomes more poetical is, when the prince announces his 
resolve to become a monk, and his parents endeavour to dis- 
suade him from this courfe. The words in which Goyama 
bogs for admittance into the monastic order, in the eighth 
Afkga— ** The world is in flames, the world is being burnt by 
old-age and death ^put us in mind of the famous “ Fire 
Sermon '* of Buddha. This Afiga is of importance from the 
point of view of Indian mythology and history of religion, 
because it embodies the Krsna-legend in a corrupted Jaina 
version, related so as to suit Jaina requirements. The story 
of the downfall of the city of Dvaravati and the death of 
Kfi^ua is told as in the Mahabharata, only Ki'^uu is made 
into a pious Jaina. 


•) ItiA.BtBS.l7,389fl.} cf,8iShubnng,7M 2, 178 ff and Worte Mahiriras, p. 3 £f„ 
wbo regards (hi* mati^ (redha, ye^faka) as a foreranner of the Srya. He observes; 
“ f he abmpo^ of * divfaten into stansas which is caused by the varying lengths of the Vedhas, 
give? a text (he oharaotor of rhythmic prose ’’ It is true that in the AnnogadSra 
(p. ins f> of (be ICS4 Bombay edition) ved<ia is mentioned after gSha (gStha) and siloga 
Ui<dce), bttt U l« ootOertain whether it here means a metre, beoanse, after vedbaaaq^khj 
we fltid V^fqAtlttipkbft, etc. OA Jttakalpa in 8BA 1892, p. 1196. We must 

bear is aUbd (bet, (he Indian point of view, the metre ia no criterion of poetry, as 
pmae owii jyi||( (m well be poetry ee can vmaes, so that it really does not make mnoh differ- 
eno* wbetbW IW rend (hone paesagee m versos or rhythmic prose 
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The Ahga gives a hopelessly monotopons account of 
hoar the saints again and again attain to the highest perfection 
by starving thenaaelves to death. To our minds at leaft, it 
is not very edifying to have the “beauty of ascetioism” 
illustrated by a minute description of every single part of the 
body, accompanied by a series of drastic comparisons, in 
order to show bow lean and emaciated it had grown. It is a 
remarkable contradiction : this exaggerated love of death on 
the part of the Jaina saint, and on the other hand, the equally 
exaggerated fear of killing any living thing, even though it 
might be only a worm or a green herb. 

The tenth AUga, the Panba-Yagarauairp, “ Questions and 
Explanations,^^ treats in ten “ Gates” (dara) firstly of the five 
“ great vows ” (not to hurt any living being, not to lie, not to 
steal, not to be unchaste, not to be attached to possessions), 
and then of the five virtues corresponding to these. It is 
a purely dogmatic presentation, which does not correspond 
either to the title of the work or to the table of contents in 
the Thauamga 10 and in the Nandi. Thus a later work took 
the place of the old AUga which had got lost.^’ 

The eleventh AUga, Vivfigasuyam, i.e., “ the text of the 
ripening (of actions), contains legends on the retribution 
of good and evil deeds after the manner of the Buddhist 
Karman stories in the Avadana-i^ataka and Earma-Sataka- 
Goyama ludabhuti, the oldest pupil of Mahavlra, sees various 
unhappy people, and at his request Mahavira explains by what 
actions in a former birth the person has deserved sqch mis* 


Edited witti Abhayad^ra SOri’g Ootqraaflteryi by Ibe ADS, Bombay, ]9lV, ' > 

i) 0/4 Web«r, Indi Stud. 16, 336 ff. ; Bebutringt, Worte 19. k 

'iRorediMon (te^alher with Ahsas 6 and 9) a. nbore, p, i60,iu>tel, 
f bAQaqiSA 10, wham thia A6ga ia takllad Kamoui.Vfv&ga.DaaAo, It orlglBaUy Wfttain«t 
onlf iO chapten, whliat it cbntaina 00 to.|iay> «xtona{Ai]i la ipade for thp {KtrfxWo of 

fMt^iUipxaward fOr ppariwa wartta b^dethe av« opnfaqaditilbM of 
Worte U!ah|Ttina, t> 6), 



rebirths the persoa ha«i: already' 
pa^ad, what is still in store for him, and by what means hd! 

fthdUy attain to a good rebirth again. There is, fori 
instance, a certain Umbaradatta, who is afflicted with ail 
manner of horrible diseases. Why ? Because when he was a'. 
doctpr,*in a previous existence, he had prescribed meat diet;: 
to a patient, thhs causing the killing of numerous living creavl 
tures. He will still be born again in worse incarnations, as a ^ 
dog, etc., hut finally he will nevertheless be born again as a 
merchant. ! 

In regard to the contents of the twelfth AUga, the Ditthi- 
vaya (‘^Doctrine of the various views ”), which went astray, 
there is nothing beyond all kinds of information given in 
other texts. Five divisions of the Ditthivaya are distin- 
guished ; (1) Parikammaifl^Parikarmaiji) ; these are said to 
be 16 ‘‘Preparations” for the right understanding of the 
Sutras, after the analogy of the 16 arithmetical operations ; 
(2) Sttttai (SQtrSpi), 88 (4 X 22) SQtras, in which the heretical 
doctrines are confuted ; (3) Puvvagae (Purvagatam), the Id 
Puvvas; (4) Anuyoga, legends of the Tirthakaras and other 
great men ; and (6) Ouliya (Oulikah' or “ Addenda,” The 
existence of twelve Upangas is additional evidence of the fact 
that twelve Ahgas once existed. 

There is an Upahga to every Ahga. Nevertheless the 
dpnhection is merely external. The subject-matter of the 


Thus in the fonrth Aftga, in the Nandi and tho Oheda-SiStTas, A short text, after 
'the:n»an 9 ^r.(g a dA'iitra, seems to have stood at the beginning of this AAgai i s. Iiettmanit 
■ lS88, m, 3, «68 ft. A Ksrma-Grantha by bandrar?i and a work by Siva- 

dsmiSsSri <^led Karma-Pralqrti, old texts in Prakrit Qathas on the dootrine of Karman, 
s^d te have iieen 'takm from the DiH^vaya., s, H. v. Olorenopp, Die Lehre vdto 
'ilibman iirSer Pliiidaophie der Jains nach den Karmagmnthas dsrgestellt, il^ipsig lOld, 
p. Cf. ilw 8iddhai»ato*piikA by DevendraSuri, is an extract frpim the Diflihivaya in go 

:*>; 'it fVrtev', tnd. Stnd. lef 840 ff. ; Guirim, 'tA Beligion Pjaina, p: 71, and |Hv v.,, 
Jainismns,. p. 98'ff.' 
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twelve Upaftsf^s is pttrely dogmatic and mythologifal» and 
they are not very interesting from a literary point of view. 

The first Upaftga is the Uvavaiya,*’ The first part 
describes the departure of Mahavira for the Punnabhadda 
shrine, and the pilgrimage of King Knniya Bhiipbbasaraputta 
to the same place, in order to hear Mahavfra’s serjmon**^ The 
sermon deals with the retribution of good and evil deeds in the 
four forms of existence (as denizens of hell, animals, human 
beings and gods), s^nd also with the duties of monies and lay- 
men. In the second part, which has no connection whatso- 
ever with the first, Goyama Indabhuti journeys to the Sliiilater, 
in order to question him regarding the various re*birthi. It 
is then taught in the form of questions and answers, bow 
evesry being which has done evil, has to bear the consequences, 
and the beings which have not singed so grievohsly, reappear 
in a world of the gods under certain circumstances. The 
various oiroumstanoes which lead to the ** attainment of an 
existence ” (uvavaya) in one of the twelve worlds of the gods, 
are enumerated in 16 categories. The laet site lies beyond 
the borders of the universe, and is destined for those who have 
attained to complete knowledge. These mansions of the 
blessed are described in great detail: 

" The same form which the enlightened one had at the last moment, 
when leaving this eirthly existence, that same form he has yonder, only 
that it is intensified in its soul-atoms. From the form which was targe or 
small in the last existence, one-third will be lacking in the size and bulk 
of the enlightened one..., They are without a body, densely oomjpaot of 


') Dim Aei)ap&tika.Sfife(<a, er8<»a UpiAga der Jaioa, 1. Toil. Btnlsitanit, 

QIosmt Toil B. Leumann, AKU VIH, S Zisipsig ISSS CompteW edltioa in tka 
iNiries. The Saoskritiiaed form AnpapStika ” given by the oomMsntarfes is esvaniWna 
OvsTSiye, stands for npapidike, “ dealing with the npnp&da (nvavdyn)" ; uvavftyk aisa|pe 
*' the attainment of an eefetWiee.’’ Of. (3 Uvi in JA, 1918, s<r. 10, t. XX, f, 54® 
JMSamhainw oafi the 0th Abga AnnttaranpapSdifclAga, e, Bhttndarkur, P 

m. ' 

*) 5ESe dworiptlww Sired oompietejy in tihe dfot tiw Op|A|wt, > 
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^ oberisb a right belief and a right knowledge as regards 
bjeots in {Mrtioalar as well as in general. By reason of their being able 
.0 exeroisiB omnisoienoe, they n^gnise the nature of all things and their 
emporal qualities ; with a never-ending, penetrating, keen glance of their 
ntelleot, ihey look in every place. Neither among human beings nor 
among ail the gods is there such illimitable bliss as has begun for 
he enlightened one. The bliss of the gods, multiplied in duration to 
jtemity, even though it were endlessly augmented in its fulness, is not 
30 great as the blissfulness of liberation.... As a savage, who becomes 
acquainted idlih the manifold beauties of a city, cannot describe them, 
he lacks something with which to compare them, so, too, the 
<4 the enlightened ones is incomparable, there is no comparison, 
and yet % ehall mention something which can be compared with it 
in a certatn sense. As a man, when be has eaten food containing all 
desirable ingttjdldhis, no longer experiences thirst and hunger, as though 
be had sated himself with the celestial beverage, so the enlightened 
ones who have eome to the unique extinguishing, dwell sated for 
all time, ra^tnrottS in the possession of illimitable blissfulness without 
end.”») 

As a work of literature, the second UpaAga, the Rsya- 
paseijiaijja,®* is of greater importance. It is true that it 
begins with a long and tedious story, in the style of the 
Pura^as, of the pilgrimage of the god Suriyshha to Mahavira, 
but the nucleus of the work is really the dialogue, included 
in this tale, between King PaSsi and the monk Kesi, conolud> 
ing with the conversion of the free-thinking king. This is a 
splendid, lively dialogue, in which Kesi endeavours to prove 
to Paasi that there is a soul independent of the body, whilst 


’i wo f, ,176 a. After the translation of W. Die Jainas (Kel. Ijeseb.}, p. 

*) Bta^pralttlyssatwiw, edited with Malajaglri’s Commentary by the AU 8 . Bombay 
loan. (M the s. (Mumm 00 VI, Leiden 1883, m, 3, 490 ff. The Sanskrit 

tmnslf^toh of tlw tlMO, Bljsprafajya, Is probably erroneous. BresamaWy the work origin. 
al|pl^t(l|,|rthk)hgBrasenalit. iU whose place Bataa was inserted t see 1Ve6sr, Ind. 
StnO. W, 888 a. 0a b iMdhJet version ef ttio PaW dialogue in the Dlgha-Nikaya see 
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Paesi thinks that he has established the contrary hy means of 
experiments. He says, for instance, that he has had a thief 
sentenced to death, cut up, and hacked to pieces, and found 
no trace of any soul; whereupon Kesi retorts that he is even 
simpler than certain people who wanted to make a fire and 
chopped up the fire-sticks. 

The next two Upaugas again take the form of questions 
Goyama) and answers (by Mahavira). The th^^^panga, 
sjivabhigama, “ the doctrine of the livin 
gs,” ** gives in 20 sections a compreh^^ 
living creatures and a description of tfeS^’ 
s (oceans, islands, palaces o: 
ling with the continents 
nected with the Jamhuddlv^'^P^ 


fourth 



as a work of A, 
cation 





s itself 
classifi- 
iuman being ” 
Avhich the Arvans 
e Da^arians (rnilikkha, raleccba) are 
eiif habitations. 

and seventh Upiingas are “ scientific ” 
ing with astronomy, geography, cosmology and the 
time. Curiously enough, the Canda-Pannatti, 
f which is counted as the seventh Upanga, according to its 
title an astronomical theory of the heavens based upon the 


ision 


*) Jivajivabhigamopanga with Malayagiri’g Commentary edited in JPD 60, Bombay 
1910, See Weber, Ind, Stud. 16, 388 ff. The title is usually given as Jivabbiganiai but 
Jlvajivflbhigama seems to be more in keeping with the contents of the work. 

*) C/. W. Kirfel in ZII 3, 1925, p. 60 if. According to the data in the Tba^aipga and 
in the Nandi, there was an ir dependent text Dlvasagara-Pannatti in the Canon. 

3) Pannavaigia Bhagavati with Malayagiri's Commentary and Sanskrit translation by 
Narakaeandra, publ. Benares 1884 ; Syamacarya-drbdham sritnan-Malayagiryacarya-vihi- 
ta-vivarapa-yutaip 4ii-PrajfSapanopangam, Bombay 1918, AUB, 

See above, p. 433, note 1, 
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moon, is completely identical in all available manuscripts with 
the Sura-Pannatti/> the description of the heavens based upon 
the sun. Originally it was most probably a text preceding 
the Sura-Pannatti and a work separate from this text. The 
Siira-Pannatti contains a systematic presentation of the astro- 
nomical views of the Jainas. It deals with the orbits which 
the sun describes during the year, with the rising and setting 
of the sun, with the speed of the course of the sun through 
each of its 184 circuits, the light of the sun and moon, the 
measure of the shadow at various seasons of the year, the con- 
nection of the moon with the lunar mansions (Naksatras), the 
waxing and waning of the moon, the velocity of the five kinds 
of heavenly bodies (the sun, the moon, planets, Naksatras and 
Taras), the qualities of the moonlight, the number of suns in 
Jambudvlpa, etc. As the work deals with the sun as well as 
with the moon, it almost looks as though the original Oanda- 
Pannatti had been worked into the Sura-Pannatti. 

The sixth Upahga, the Jambuddiva-Pannatti, “the 
description of Jambudvipa,” the central continent, contains 
the mythical geography of the Jainas. In the description of 
Bharatavarsa (India), however, the legends of King Bharata 
occupy much space.®^ 

XJpahgas 8-12 are sometimes also comprised as five sec- 
tions of one text entitled Nirayavall-Suttam. Probably they 
originally formed one text, the five sections of which were 


SuryaprajAapti* Upangam with Malayagiri’s Commentary, edited by the AUS, 
Bombay 1919. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 10, 254 ff. ; lb, 401 ff. ; HSS, Vorz. II, 2, 573 ff . ; 
(I. Thihaut in JASB 1830, 49, 107 ff., 181 ff. ; Leumann in OC VI, Leiden 1883, Til, 2, 
490 ff. and Schubring, Worte Mabaviras, p. 13. In Thanaipga 4, I Canda-Pannatbi, Sura. 
Pannatti, Jaipbuddiva-Pannatti ana Dlvasagara-Paiiuatti are enumerated as Ahgabahiriyas. 

*) Jatnbudvipa-Prajiiapti with ganticandrn’s Commentary in JPU, Nos. 52 and 54. 
Of, on the mythical geography of the Jainas, W. Kirfel, Kosinographio der Inder, Bonn 
und Leipzig 1020, p. 208 ff. and H. v. Glasempp, Der Jainismus, p. 225 ff. 

•) According to Leumann (ZDMG 48, 82) these legends “ can bo called an exactly 
parallel text to Vi§t 3 iu.Pura^a II and Bhagavata-Purapa V.” 

68 
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then counted as five different texts, in order to bring the 
number of Upangas up to twelve. They are all of legendary 
contents, and deal with life in the beyond. The eighth 
Upafiga, Nirayavaliyao,’^ “ the series of hells,” relates how 
the ten half-brothers of the king of Cam pa, Kuniya or Ajata- 
satru, were killed by their grandfather Cedaga of Vesali in the 
battle against him, and after their death were re-bora in the 
various hells (niraya). The Buddhists relate that Ajatasatru 
killed his father Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, and 
that he was altogether a bad, cruel ruler. The Jainas endea- 
vour to show him in a better light, obviously because In^ 
favoured their order. The ninth UpSilga, Kappavadainsian, 
gives an account of the ten sons of the same princes whose 
story was told in the eighth Ahga : like their grandmothers 
they were converted to the ascetic life, and each one reached 
a different heaven. The tenth Upanga, Pupphiao, gives an 
account of ten gods and goddesses, who drove earthwards in 
their heavenly chariots (puspakah) from their heavenly 
world, in order to pay homage to Mahavira, whereupon the 
latter tells Goyama Indabhtiti their previous history. In the 
eleventh Upanga, Pupphaculiao, ten similar stoides are told, or 
rather they are indicated merely by catchwords. The twelfth 
Upanga, Vanhidasao, deals with the conversion of the twelve 
princes of the Vrsni dynasty by the saint Aritthanemi The 
first of the legends deals with Nisadha, son of Baladeva and 
nephew of Kanha (Krsna) Vasudeva, and is thus connected 
with the Krsria legend. 

The ten Paipnas or “ scattered pieces ” correspond to the 
Vedic Parisistas, and are, like the latter, mostly metrical, and 
deal with all kinds of subjects pertaining to the Jaina religion. 


') Nirayavaliyasiittam, eon Upafiga der Jaina's. Mot ioleiding van 8. 

Amaterda>rn 1879, Nirayavalikasutram with Candrasuri‘s Commentary, pnbl, by the AIJB, 
Ahxnedabad 1922, 
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The Caiisarana deals in 63 verses with the prayers by means 
of which one may take the “ fourfold refuge,” namely, that of 
the saints (Arhat), the perfected (Siddha), the living pious 
(Sadhu) and of religion (Dharma). The first verses, however, 
proscribe the six daily duties (sacbivasyakam) essential for the 
purification of one’s mode of life.^* Virabhadda (Virabhadra) 
is mentioned as the author of the Caiisarana, There is a 
whole series of Painnas which deal with the voluntary 
death of the sage: B ha 1 1 a p a r in n a, “ the dispensing with 
food,” in 172 verses ; Sa m t h a r a, “ the pallet of straw,” 
upon which the sage, sick unto death, stretches himself in 
order to medilate, in 122 verses ; Aura-Paccakkhana, “ the 
sick one’s refusal ” (of the pleasures of life), and Maba- 
P a c ca k k h a n a, “ the great refusal,” a formula of confession 
and renunciation in 113 verse.s. “The death of the fool ” 
(biilamarapa) is tin; involuntary death from various causes 
of ordinary people who are strangers to the Jaina doctrine, 
and also the suicide of such people. The “death of the semi- 
sage ” is that of the lay adherent who, though he does not 
die by voluntary fasting, dies after making a confession, on 
a bed known to he his death-bed. In contrast to these the 
“death of the sage” is the solemn passing of the man who 
is sick unto death, by means of voluntary tasting, after he 
has completed his confession and all vows and penances, 
^riiough the texts mentioned really contain nothing but the 


These arc : (1) sarTuiiatn (samayikam), “ equanimity/’ obtained by deaisUn^^ 
from all evil, (2) caiivIsaTtbaa (caturvimsatistava), “ the glorification of the twenty -four ” 
(Tlrthakaras), (8) vatndana, “the veneration” (of the Guru), (4l padikkamonnm (prati. 
kramana), ** confession, ’* (5) kfiussagga (kayotsarga), penance through certain postures of 
the body, and (d) pacoakkbanam (pratyakhyana), “ the refusal ” (of certain pleasures), 
e.f the vow to renounce certain pleasures. 

■*) C/. Kurt von KarnplZf Uber die vom Sterbefasten handelnden Slteren Painna des 
Jaina-Kanons, Disa. Hamburg V.)‘20. The “ death of the fool ” and the “ death of 
Gio sage ” are also dealt with in Bhagavati II, 1, 48 in detail; s. Webef, Bhagavati, in 

aba 1866, p. 266 f. 
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rules for attaining death by fasting, they are nevertheless 
in the form of didactic poems, and mostly in verse, and make 
use of plays on numbers and all kinds of figures of ornate 
poetry. They also contain sermons, which are adorned with 
poetical comparisons, as for instance the following : 

“ Even as a needle through which a thread has been drawn, cannot get 
lost in the rubbish heap, so also a soul does not disappear in Saipsara. 
Souls which do not renounce the world, and which are lacking in character 
and good qualities, plunge into Saipisara, just as birds with a broken 
wing and without tail-feathers fall into the ocean. A dog which licks a 
bone, does not reach the marrow, and persuades himself that he is h^ppy, 
whilst in reality he is cnly keeping his throat dry. Similarly a man takes 
for bliss intercourse with women, which in reality, serves to exhaust him. 
A sinner who makes a sincere confession, is like the bearer of a 
burden, whose burden is taken from him.”'* 

In the Bhattaparinna and the Sainthara there are also 
numerous legends of grievous sinners who did penance and 
became saints, of martyrs, of strange destinies in the cycle 
of re-hirths, etc.** 

The other Paioijas deal with very varied themes : the 
Tamdula-V ey ali y a,** in mixed verse and prose, is a dialogue 
between Mahavira and Goyama on physiology and anatomy, 
tha life of the embryo, the ten ages of man, the measure of 
length and that of time, the number of bones and sinews, 


i) Bhattaparinnft 86, 143 tt., Mahftpaccakkhftna 80, according to the translation of 
KiitnptZt loc. cit., p. 23 f. 

K* V. loc. cit., p, 24 ff, 

«) Usually Witten Taipdula®, Tandula®, sometimes also TaijtJula*. The eieplanation 
of the title (in Sanskrit it is both TandulavaikMika and Tandulavaioarika) is doubtful. 
Vijaya Vimala explaiiia it as follows t tanduUnaip var^afiatayafkaparusapratidinabhogya* 
nfttp saipkhyavicarei^opalak§itai|i tandula vaicarikaip nameti, ** an examination of rico 
grains (tandula®* ta^njula), characterised by the number of rice grains, to be eaten day by 
dity» a lives for a hundred years.’* Does the title refer to the great number 

of details, dealt with in the work? Editions in the AUS, and Pratriapdrvkdharanir- 

mita^i ^nmad-Vijaya.Vimaiaga^^i*d|:bdha*vrtti-yutam sfivapdrikarp 

^ Bombay 1922, JPtJ 59» 
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etc. The Oamda-Vij] hay a (or Ca ip d a-Ve 33 ha ga) 
deals in 174 verses with teachers and pupils, and with disci- 
pline in general. The Devindatthaa in 300 verses 
contains a classification of the kings of gods according to 
their groups, residences, etc. The contents of the G a n i- 
vijjSi, in 86 verses, are astrological. TheVirathaa 
contains an enumeration in M verses of the names of 
MahSvira. 

In reality, however, as has already been observed above, the 
list of the Painnas is quite indefinite. AGacchayara 
(Gacohacara), “ School rules,” is also enumerated as a 
seventh or eighth Paipna, and a Marana-Samahi 
(Marapa-Samadhi), “ Death-Meditation,” as a tenth Painna. 
The Gacchayara contains rules of life for teachers, monks 
and nuns, and is an extract from the Cheya-Suttas Maha- 
Nisiha and Vavahara. The Marapa-Samahi, of course, also 
belongs to the texts which deal with the “ death of the sage.” 
Sometimes, however, also 20 or more texts are counted among 
the Painnas."* 

The six Che da-S u t r a s '* did not, perhaps, form a group 
in the Canon until a late period, as it is not always the same 


>) After Schubring, Worte Mahaviras, p. 2, note 2 : candralcavedhjaka, “ the apple 
of the eye which is to bo bored through “ hitting the mark. ” (?) 

•) GacchacArapraklrttakam with Vanarar?i’s Commentary, publ. by the ADS, Bom. 
bay 1923. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 445 f. i Schubring, Das Uahanlslha-Sutta, p. 50 f. 

•) According to tradition (o/. Nacdlsutra 44 and Vijaya Vimala Qapi in the Com- 
mentary on the Tandulavaioftrika) there were no less than 84,000 Prakir^akas of each one 
of the pupils of 9?abha and 14,000 of each one of the 14,000 Sadhns who had still been 
taught by WabAvira himself. One of them is said to have been Vlrabhadra, the author of 
the Cafisarapa. The edition, CotuhSaraijadi-MaroijaBam5dhy-antaip Praklrjjakada4aka«p 
chfiyAyntaro, Bombay, Baip^at 1983, ADS 46, coniains : Caiisarapa, iurapaccakkhftpa, 
Mah&paooakkhftpa, BhattaparinnA, Tandulaveyaliya, Saipthara, GaoohAyAra, GapmjjA, 
Devindatthya and MaranasamAhi. An older edition Bhavnagar, aaipvat 1966, contains : 
Oahaarapa, iurapacoakkhApa, Bhnttaparinna and SaipthAraga. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 
4^ jS. ; Sehttbring, Worte Mahaviras, p. 2 f. i K. v. Kampte, loo. oit., pp. 6-8. 

*) The meaning of the word is not clear. Cheda means “ cut. ” As oheda and »tSlo 
in Jaiha ditwipiine moan two kinds of penances, Sohubring (Kalpasutra, p , 8, and OLZ 
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texts which are placed in this group. The nucleus of this 
group, however, Cheda-Sutras 3-5, belongs to the earliest por- 
tion of the Canon. These three texts are treated by tradition 
as one book (srutaskandha) and called Dasa-Kappa-Va vah ar 
Side by side with an assortment of legendary material, the 
contents of the Oheda-Sutras are what we have met with under 
the name of V in ay a in Buddhist literature, namely, the rules 
of life for the monks and nuns and the prescriptions as 
regards atonements and peoances, and in fact the entire 
discipline of the Order, The fourth Cheda-Sutra, entitled 
A y a r a d a s ii o (“ the ten sections on behaviour ”), also known 
as Dasao or Da^asrutaskandha, is ascribed by tradition to 
Bhadrabahu, and the eighth section of this Dasao has long 
been known by the title “ K a 1 p a-S u t r a of B h a d r a- 
b a h u.” " 

Bhadrabahu is reckoned as one of the earliest teachers 
and most prominent authors among the Jainas. He is said 
to have been the sixth Thera after Mahavira, and to have 
died 170 years after Mahavira’s Nirvana. Tradition has it 
that he was the last who knew the Tnwas that had gone 
astray, aud he is said to have extracted the third and fourth 
Oheda-Sutras from the ninth Puvva. Besides the Dasao, the 
Nijjuttis (Niryuktis), concise metrical explanations of certain 
parts of the Canon, are also attributed to him. 

Three different texts are united to form a whole in the 
Kalpa-Sutra, and it does not seem feasible that Bhadrabahu 
was the author of all three. Section I contains the J i n a- 


1924, 484) asaiirnea that the expres-^ions Ohoda-Sutra aud MClla-Sfltra arc derived from 
these. NevertliOleas, the Mula-Sufcras, at least in their present form, have nothing to do 
with penances. 

*) A Very faulty translation by J. Stevenson appeared as early as 1848, a critic il edi* 
tion by H. Jacobi, AKM VII, 1, Leipzig 1879, an Bnglish translation by the sans scholar 
in SBB, Vol. 22. Edition with the Coimientary Subodhikti of Vinayavijaya Q-aiQii, pupil 
of Ktrtivijaya Ga;^i, Bombay 1911, JPU 7. 
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c ar i t r a, “ the biographies of the Oinas.” The main portion 
of this section is the biography of Mahavira, which is told 
in great detail, with great diffusenHss, with descriptions in 
the Kavya style and with exaggerations beyond all measure, 
reminding us of the Lalita-Vistara, The conception, trans- 
ference of the embryo, and birth of Mahavira are presented 
in the same way as in the Ayararpga-Sutta. Then come the 14 
dreams of Devananda, the mother of Mahavira, and the 
interpretation of them, MahavTra’s life at home, his twelve 
years’ ascetic life, and the activity which he displayed during 
nearly thirty years as an accomplished sage (Kevalin) . The 
biographies of Mahavira’s predecessors, the remaining Jinas 
dow'n to Parsva, which follow after the biography of Mahavira, 
are composed absolutely after the pattern of the last-men- 
tioned, and were intended for liturgical purposes. 

Section II of the Kalpa-Sutra consists of the Theravall, 
a list of schools (gana), their branches (sakhfi) and heads of 
schools (ganadhara). This list goes far beyond Bhadrabahu, 
hence could not possibly have been written by him. Inscrip- 
tions from the 1st century A.T). prove, however, that the names 
in this list are historical, and not mere inventions. 

Section III is probably the oldest nucleus of the Kalpa- 
Sntra. It contains the Samucarl or “ llulcs for the ascetics,” 


*) A manuscript of this Jhiucnritra preserved iu tho Museum fiic Volkeikuudo at 
Berlin, contains very intereslin g minintures representing the principal events in tlie life 
of Mahavira. They have been described by W. Hutiemann in Baessler-Archiv, Vol. 
4, 1914, p. 47 £f. For tbe life of Muhavira, c/. Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 21 
ff. ; II. V. Ghsenapp, Der Jainismus, p. 2% ff. ; Harisatya Bh attach aryif a, hord Mahavira, 
u short sk(3tch of tho Lifo of Bhagwan Mahavira, and Kamta Prasad Jain, Lord Mahavira 
.and Some Other Teachers of His Time : Jain Mittra Mandul Tracts, Nos. 4d and 47, 
I>elhi 1926 and 1927, 

®) This transference of tho embryo is borrowed from tho Krsna legend, but is already 
presented on sculptures < f the Jainns in Mathuia as early as in tbe 1st century B,C. 

When the images of tbe Jinas or Tlrthakaras are worshipped in the Jaitia 
temples, hymns are sung to them, one of which summarises tlie happy mpments of 
their lives, and it is precisely of these that the biographies of the Jinas treat, 
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namely, the rules for the rainy season (Pajjusan). Another 
point in favour of the assumption that this is the oldest por- 
tion of the work, is the fact that the complete title of the 
“ Kalpa- Sutra ” isFajjosavanakappa (Sanskrit Paryu- 
^anS-Kalpa), though in reality it only fits this third part. 
Even at the present day the Kalpa-Sutra is read aloud to the 
laymen every year during the Pajjusan days. The tradition 
which maintains that the Jinacaritra, TherSvali and SamScari 
were not contained in the original Canon under the title 
“ Kalpa-Sutra,” but were added to the Siddhanta later by 
Devarddhi, is most probably right.^^ 

The old, genuine K a 1 p a-S u t r a is the fifth Cheda-Sutra, 
which is also called B r h a t-K alpa-Sutra or Brhat- 
Sadbu-Kalpa-Sutra.^^ It is the principal work on the rules 
and regulations for the monks and nuns. A necessary supple- 
ment to it is the VavahSra, the third Cheda-Sutra. The 
Kalpa-Sutra teaches the liability for punishment, and the 
Vavahara the meting out of the punishment. The N is I h a, 
the first Gheda-Shtra, containing regulations for punishment 
for various transgressions against the rules of daily life, is a 
later work.®* It has embodied the major portion of the Vava- 
h3>ra in its last sections, and has numerous similar Sutras in 
common with Culas I and II of the Xyaramga. Probably both 

') According to one tradition, all three Cheda-Siltras 3-5 are the work of Bhadra- 
bahu. Weber (Ind, Stud. 10, 472 ff.) adduces sound reasons for the theory that the whole 
of this ** Kalpa<Sutra ” is erroneously ascribed to Bhadrabahu, C/. also Oldenhergt 
2DMG 34, 1880, 765. At any rate it is worth noticing that biographical passages are in- 
serted in the Ohedas just as is the case in the Bnddhisi Vinaya-Pi^aka. It is possible 
that there was an earlier Mahavira biography which was supplanted by this “ Kalpa- 
Sutra. ’* B. M. Barua, Calcutta Review, Oct. 1924, p. 52, is of opinion that “ the ori- 
ginal purpose of the linakalpa was rather biographical or historical than liturgioal* 

Das Kalpaautra, die alte Samnilung jinistischer MdnohsTorSchriften, Einleiiung, 
Text, Anmerknngen, Obersetzung, Glossar Ton W. Schuhring (lodioa ; herausg. ron K* 
Leumann, Heft 2), Leipzig 1005. 

*) Vavahara* und Nisiha-Sutta, edited by W, SchUhring^ Leipzig 191d| AKM XV, 1. 
The title Ki4ltha Is a false Sanakritisatldn of Klslba, whieh probably corresponds to 
Sanskrit nifedha, ** prohibition/’ 
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these works originated in one and the same earlier source. 
The Pamcakappa does not appear to be in existence any 
longer. Sometimes, however, the Jlyakappa by Jina- 
b h a d r a,^> a detailed, metrical compilation of the cases in 
which the individual transgressions are valid, is called the 
sixth Oheda-Sutra, though it is a later work on monastic 
discipline. The Find a-N i j j u 1 1 i and O h a-N i j j u 1 1 i, 
which also deal with discipline, are also occasionally classed 
among the Gheda-Sutras. A still later work than these two 
Nijjuttis is the M a h a-N i s I h a-S u 1 1 a, which appears 
as the second, and sometimes as the sixth Gheda-Sutta, but 
which in reality can scarcely be attributed to the Ganon with 
correctness. The principal contents of the text which we 
have before us and which perhaps took the place of an earlier 
canonical Maha-Nisiha that went astray, are rules regarding 
confession and penance, which are emphasized as the most 
important steps towards liberation. Ethical sections deal with 
the suffering of the beings, in connection with the doetrine of 
Karman, with the sin of breaking the vows, especially the 
vow of chastity, with good and bad monks, etc. Legends, 
some of which are original inventions and others taken from 
earlier sources, are also inserted. Both language and subject- 
matter, e.g., the occurrence of Tantric sayings, the mention 
of non-canonical writings, etc., seem to indicate a late origin 
of this work.®^ 

Four canonical texts, the first three of which are not un- 
important even from the literary point of view, are described 


*) Jinabhadra’s Jitakalpa, edited with extracts from Siddhasena’s Ouriji, by B. 
Leumann,. SBA 1892, 1195 fl. It is often called Yati-Jitakalpa, to distinguish it from 
the Sr&ddfaa-Jltakalpa, dealing with the penances for laymen. 

*) W. Schubnng, Das Mahanisiha-sntta, Berlin 1918 (ABA 1918 Nr. 6). According 
to one trabdition, HaribhaAra is supposed to have taken part in the compilation of the 
Mahft.Nisiha , which is not likely, although he occupied himself with the text ; s. SchubrtnQf 
loo. oit., p. 6 f. Chapters of the Ilaba-Nislha has been worked up by Devendra Suri 
io 61,9 stanzas With the title Susadhakaba j s. Sohvbrin^, loc, cit„ p, 48 ff, 

69 ‘ 
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BsS M u 1 a-S u t r a Above all, the first Mula-Sutra, the 
Uttaraijhayaija or Uttaradhyana-Sutra,®> as a religious 
poem, is one of the most valuable portions of the Canon. The 
y^ork, consisting of 36 sections, is a compilation of various 
texts, which belong to various periods. The oldest nucleus 
consists of valuable poems — series of gnomic aphorisms, para- 
bles and similes, dialogues and ballads — which belong to the 
ascetic poetry of ancient India, and also have their parallels 
in Buddhist literature in part. These poems remind us most 
forcibly of the Sutta-Nipata. Several sections are sermons in 
series of aphorisms, admonitions to the pupils, elaborations on 
the cares which the monk must endure with patience, on the 
four most precious things (birth as a human being, instruction 
in the religion, faith in the religion, strength in self-control), 


') Why these texts are called root- Sutras ** is not quite clear. Generally the 
word mvia is ^sed in the sense of fundamental text ** in contradistinction to the com- 
mentary. Now as there are old and important commentaries in existence precisely 
in the case of these texts, they were probably termed “ Mula-texts.*’ The explanation 
given by Charpentier (Uttaradhyayana- Sutra, Introduction, p, 32) : “ Mahavira's own 
words,*’ does not seem to me to be justified in any way. Schuhring (Worte Mahftviras, 
p. 1, of. alaoOIiZ 1924, 484 and above, II, p. 401, note 4) is of opinion that ** theMula- 
Sutras are,” as their name indicates, ” intended for those who are still at the beginning 
(raula) of their spiritual career.” Ou^rmot (La Religion Djaina, p. 79) translates Mula- 
Subra by ** traites originaux.’ ’ 

*) Edited with an Introduction, Critical Notes and a Commentary by Jarl Charpentier, 
in Archives d* Etudes Orientales, Vol, 18, Uppsala 1922. Indian editions appeared with 
Ssnti Acarya’s Commentary in JPU Nos. 33. 36 and 41, in the AUS series, and recently 
again by Muni gri Jayanta Vijaya, a pupil of Vijaya Dharma Suri, with a Commentary 
by Upadhyftya Kamalasamyama from the Kharatara Gacoha, Agra, 1923-1927, 3 vols, 
English translation by Jacobi in SBE, Vol. 45. Leumann (WZKM 6, 1891, p. 112, n. 1) 
assumes that the title ** The later (uttara) readings ” should be explained with reference 
to the sixth Afiga, to which the work is closely related in contents. However, uttara 
can also mean “answer,” and perhaps the title means “answer readings” having 
reference to a tradition according to which, during the last rainy season before his death, 
Mahavira recited, “the 8G explanations of questions not asked,” which, according to 
the oommentarjf, is supposed to be an allusion to the Uttarajjhayajpia. C/. also Charpentier, 
l.c.i Introduction, p. 83 f, 

*) The earlier sections contain “an abundance of archaic and curious forms ” of 
Prftkrit, s. B. Piechel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, in ** Gnindrisa ”1,6, para. 19, 
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on Karman and sin, on the voluntary death of the sage and 
the involuntary death of the fool, on true and false ascetics, 
etc. We find here many sayings which excel in aptitude of 
comparison or pithiness of language. As in the Sutta-Nipata 
and the Dhammapada, some of these series of sayings are 
bound together by a common refrain. A few instances are 
given here : 

“ As the burglar caught in the breach of the wall, perishes by the 
work the sinner himself had executed, thus people in this life and the next 
cannot escape the effect of their own actions.” 

“ As a charioteer, who against his better judgment leaves the smooth 
liighway and gets on a rugged road, repents when the axle breaks ; so the 
fool, who transgresses the Law and embraces unrighteousness, repents in 
tlie hour of death, like (the charioteer) over the broken axle.” 

Section VII consists mainly of parables. Here we meet 
with the parable of the three merchants, which reminds us of 
the Biblical parable of the talents : 

“ Three merchants set out on their travels, each with his capital j one 
of them gained there much, the second returned with his capital, and the 
third merchant came home after having lost his capital. This parable is 
taken from common life ; learn (to apply it) to the Law. 

“ The capital is human life, the gain is heaven ; through the loss of 
that capital man must be born as a denizen of hell or a brute animal. 

Whilst all the other sections are reckoned as a matter of 
course to be the words of Mahavira, Adhyaya VIII is ex- 
pressly ascribed to Eapila, and forms an independent poetical 
discourse entitled “Kavillyam.”®^ It contains admonitions to 
the monks to cast off all things which fetter the soul, to give 


IV, 3 j V, 14 f. Translated by Jacobi in SBE, Vol. 45, pp. 18, 22, 

VII, 14.16. Translated by Jacobi in SBE, Vol. 45, p. 29, C/. Matth. 25, 14 j 
Buko 19, 11 ; Jacohit l.C,, p, xlii, who calls attention to the fact that the agreement with 
the Hebrew gospel (s. Neutestamentliohe Apokryphen, published by E. HenneckCt p. 20) 
is still more striking j Edmunds^ Buddhist and Christian Gospels, II, 268 ff.j Qarbc^ 
Indien Und das Ohristentum, p. 42 ff, ; and itertel in ** Geist des Ostens ” 1, 1913, 247 f. 

’) An interesting legend of Kapila Muni^ the son of the Brahmin Kasyapa and of 
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up all hate, to renounce all the joys of life, and not to kill any 
living thing. There are sayings to be found there, such as 
are familiar to us in other branches of ascetic literature, e.g, : 

“ Andlf somebody should give the whole earth to one man, he would 
not have enough ; so difficult is it to satisfy anybody. 

“ The more you get, the more you want ; your desires increase with 
your means. Though two mSgas*^ would do to supply your want, still 
you would scarcely think ten millions sufficient. 

“ Do not desire (women), those female demons, on whose breasts grow 
two lumps of flesh, who continually change their mind, who entice men, 
and then make a sport of them as of slaves. 

“ A houseless (monk) should not desire women, he should turn away 
from females ; learning thoroughly the Law, a monk should strictly keep 
its rules." 

The whole of Chapter XVI, too, is devoted to the cora- 
mandmeut of chastity. 

Just as in the Sutta-Nipata, so, too, in the Uttarajjhayaija 
we meet with a number of beautiful old Itihasa dialogues and 
ballads of ascetic poetry. Here again we come across one of 
the Buddhist Pratyeka-Buddha legends in the beautiful ballad 
of King Kami, in which the ideal of asceticism is put forward 
as against that of the warrior and ruler.^^ Likewise in the 
ballad of Harike^a, in a vivacious dialogue between a proud 
Brahmin and a despised ascetic of low-caste origin, the con- 
trast is set forth between the formalism and ceremonialism 
of the priestly religion on the one hand, and the self-control 
and the virtuous life of the pious monks on the other.^^ In 


Ya^a» is told hy Santi Suri in the Commentary (reproduced by Jacobi in SBE, Vol. 15 , 
p, 31, note 1). This Kapila does not appear to have any connection with the Kapila of 
the Saipkhy a system. * 

Small coins, C/, Yayati's saying, above, I, 380. 

•) trttar. VIII, 1649, translated by Jacobi in 8BE, Vol. 45, p. 34 f, 

*) Adhyiya IX. The legend of Citta and Sambhuba, well-known from the Jataka, 
is to be found in Adhyiiya XIII. See above, II, 145. 

♦) AdhyAya XII, compared by Charpentter (ZDMG 63, 1909, 171 ff.) with its Buddhist 
counterpart (J&taka No. 497), 
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the splendid dialogue, too, between the Purohita and his sons, 
the ascetic ideal is set forth against the Brahmanic ideal as 
the better and higher one. The fact that we find this con- 
versation also in the Mahahharata, the Puranas and in the 
Jataka,** in part even literally, proves that it belongs to 
general Indian ascetic poetry. The dialogue in Adhyaya 
XXIII, in which a pupil of Parsva and a pupil of Mahavlra 
converse regarding the advantages and differences of their 
respective creeds which are so closely related, is of interest 
from the point of view of the history of Jinism. In this 
instance the dialogue is carried on in part in the form of 
riddles, which remind us of the Brahmodyas. In the majority 
of these ballads, the dialogues are the principal part. Only 
in Adhyaya XXII the narrative portion of the ballad is the 
more interesting, firstly because the tale is connected with 
the Krsna legend by the names that occur in the legend, 
and secondly on the strength of the content itself, which is 
as follows : 

In the city of Sauryapura there lived two mighty princes. The first, 
Vasudeva by name, had two wives, Rohini and Devaki, each of whom bore 
him a son, Rama and Kesava. The second, Samudravijaya by name, 
had a son Ariftanemi by his wife SivS. Kesava sought Rajimatl, the 
daughter of a mighty king, as a wife for Aristanemi, and she is granted 
him, Aristanemi sets forth with great pomp to fetch his bride; but on 
the way he sees many animals confined in cages and enclosures, and learns, 
in answer to his question, that these animals are all to be slaughtered for 
his marriage-feast. He is so deeply shocked by this, that he resolves to 
take the vow of an ascetic. When Princess Rajimatl hears of it, she 
breaks forth into lamentations, but then resolves, in her turn, to become a 
nim. In her wanderings as a nun, she one day takes refuge in a cave 
during a torrent of rain. She believes herself to be alone, and undresses 
herself, in order to dry her garment. Now Ihe ascetic Rathanomi, Ariffta- 
nemi’s elder brother, had previously taken refuge in the same cave. Now 


1) Adhyiya XIV; see above, 1, 417 661 ; .Tataka 600 and Charpentier, ZDMG 60, 

1908, 725 tt. 
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when he sees Rsjimati in her nude beauty, he is seized by passion and makes 
advances to her. However, she reproves him, and admonishes him not to 
wish to “ drink that which another has spat out.” Reminded of his vow 
by her forcible words, “ he returned to religion, like an elephant sparred 
on by the goad.” 

As a contrast to these poetical passages, the last AdhySyas 
(XXIV and XXVI-XXXVI) contain only dry sermons, 
partly catechistical enumerations, partly erudite elucidations 
of various points of Jaina dogmatics, and partly regulations 
for the life of the monks. 

The second Mula-Sutra is the Avassaya or Avassaga 
(SadSvasyaka-Sutra) which has come down only in conjunc- 
tion with the Nijjutti.^’ The Sutra consists of six sections 
(Adhyayas), which correspond to the six Avassayas, i.e., the 
six “ essential ” (avasyaka) daily duties of a Jaina (desisting 
from all evil, glorification of the Tirthakaras, veneration of 
the teacher, confession, asceticism and renunciation of sensual 
pleasures)." Attached to the formulas with which these 
duties are performed, there are stories which have come down 
in the old commentaries.* 

The third Mula-Sutra, Dasaveyaliya,® is said to have 
been written by a certain Sejjambhava. Legend tells that 
this man was enlightened by the apparition of a picture of the 


1) The extended form of this legend in the Commenbary of Devendra, has been edited 
and translated by Charpentier (ZDMG 04, 1910, 397 if.). 

Sri iva^yaka fintra, Part I, with Niryuktl (gloss) by Srutakevalin gri Bhadra- 
bahu Svffmin, along with the Commentary by Sri Malayagiri Suri, Bombay 1928, AUS 
No. 66. 

*) See above, p. 469, note 1, 0/. B. h, Qarr, Sarnkyika or A Way to Equanimity, Arrah, 
1918. 

4) 0/. E, Leumann in 00 X, Geneve 1894, 1, 125 and ** Die Avai^yaka^ErzAhlungen 
(herausgegeben), ersto Hftlfte, Leipzig*l897 (AKM X, 1), There are, belonging to the text 
of the Avaiyakas, besides the Nijjutti, two old oommontaries, the Cdr];ii and Haribhadra's 
Tika. Haribhadra’s Commentary (Haribhadriyava6yaka-Vytti) has been published with 
elucidations, by Hemacandra Suri, a pupil of Abhayadeva Suri, Bombay 1920, JPU 68, 
Cf, also Weber t Ind. Stud, 17, 50 fl. 

5) E. Leumann (ZDMG 46* 1892, 681-663) has not only translated the Sutra, but 
has also edited the Niryukti and examined the contents of its narrative portions» 
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Jina, and left his house when his wife became pregnant. She 
bore a son, whom she named Manaka. When the boy was 
eight years old, he asked after his father, and when he heard 
that the latter had become an ascetic, he went forth to seek 
him and become his pupil. As the father knew that his son 
had only six months more to live, he taught him the Dasa- 
veyaliya within that period, whereupon he gave up the ghost 
by means of deep meditation.” The Sutra consists of sayings 
pertaining to the monastic life, some of which remind us of 
the sayings in the Dhammapada, whilst others contain only 
rules for monastic discipline. Section II is connected with 

the ballad of Ilajlmatl in the Uttarajjhayana ; they are verses 

1(1,1 

in which she admonishes Kathanemi who wishes to seduce 
her. This Sutra, too, is connected with an abundant narrative 
literature which is contained in the commentaries. 

As the fourth Mula*Sutra the Pimda-Nijjutti is usually 
mentioned, sometimes also the Oha-Nijjutti,®^ and occasionally 
the Pakkhi.” The Pimda-Nijjutti and the Oha-Nijjutti are 
ascribed to Bhadrabahu, and are sometimes counted among 
the Cheda-Sutras. They treat of the pious life, and of sub- 
jects of discipline. The Pakkhi or the Paksika-Sutra is a 
liturgy in verse for the Pakkhi-Padikamanam (Paksi-Prati- 
kramana), i.e., the fourteen days’ confession.®^ The confession 
of the “ five great vows ” (mahavrata), with which the work 


He is said to have died |98 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira. The legend is 
told at the end of the edition of the Da^avaikalika-Sutram (Bombay 1910). 6’/. also 

Peterson, Report IV, p. cxviii. 

S) BhadrabahuBVami-pra^Ua Piijdaniryukti^, Malayagiryacarya-vivrta, publ. in JPU, 
Bombay 1918. 

®) Oghaniryuktih, Bhadrabahusvami-viracita^niryukti-Mmat-purvacaryaviracita- 

bhiisya-ynta ^rimad-Dro^iaoaryasutrita-vrtti-bhnsita, publ. by the AUS, Bombay 1919. 

67. Weber, Ind. Stud. 17, 61, 82 ff. 

Pak^ikasutram with Ya^odova Sflri’s Commentary, publ. in JPU No. 4, Bombay 
1911. C/. Weber in HSS. Vorz. II, 819 ff. ; Ind. Stud. 17, 85. 

«) Of, Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 160; H. v, Olasenapp, Dor Jaiuismus, 
p. 974 f. 
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begins, also includes the worship of the “ patient ascetics ” 
(khain3,samana), who are accounted the authors of the 
“ sacred scriptures which stand outside the Afigas ” (aUga* 
bahiram), and of the twelve AUgas, which gives rise to 
a solemn enumeration of all the sacred writings (sutta- 
kittanam).^’ 

The Nandi and the Anuogadara are sometimes counted 
among the Palnuas, but they are usually mentioned either 
before or after the Mula<Sutras as independent texts standing 
outside the groups. They are in prose with occasional verses. 
The Apuogadara is in the form of questions and answers. The 
Nandi (probably “auspicious introduction”) which, according 
to tradition, was written by Devarddhi, the redactor of the 
Siddhanta, in person,®^ begins with a hymn of praise to 
Mahay Ira, and is followed by an enumeration of the twenty- 
four Tlrthakaras and the eleven Gauadharas (heads of schools) 
and a Theravall (list of teachers) which ends with Dusaga^i, 
the teacher of Devarddhi. Both works are huge encyclo- 
pedias, dealing with everything which should be known by a 
Jaina monk. The survey of the Canon which they give, is of 
great importance. They do not, however, deal exclusively 
with themes pertaining to religion, but treat also of profane 


Bitnal books such as gra(ldha-Pratikrama];ia-Sutra (publ. with Devendra Surfs 
Commentary, Bombay 1912, JPU 8), and gramana-Pratikramana* Sutra (publ* with 

Commentary, Bombay 1011, JPU 2), and Samaoari-Prakaraigiam (purvacS,ryavihitam 

Yogavi^e^avakyayutam, ed. Bombay 1911, JPU) may also be desoribed as semi-canonioaU 
0/. Weber, Ind. Stud, 16, 369 ff. ; 17, 71 ff. 

*) Nandxsufcram, ^riman-Malayagiryacarya-pranita-vjrtti-yutaip, ^r!mad-D6va»vaoaka« 
kfamai^ramapa-nirmitam, od, AUS, Bombay 1924. Aiiuyogadyarjl:QLi....MHemacandrasuri- 
nirmita-vj^tti.yutani, ed. AUS, Bombay 1924. C/. Weber HSS.-Vers. II, 672 ff., 692 if. ; Ind. 
Stud. 17, 1 ff. A specimen of Malayagiri’s Commentary to the Kand! (the refutation of 
Theism) is given by F. C. Schrader, Ober den Stand der indisohen Philosophie sur Zeit 
Mahaviras und Buddhas, p. 62 ff. ' 

^) Against the authorship of Devarddhi, the argument is brought forward that the 
Nandi contains data on the Canon which do not agree with its present form. But, then, 
do we possesfl the Canon in exactly the form in which Devarddhi edited it ? C/« Weber, 
Ipd. Stud. 17, 2* 17 ff. ; Charpeniier, The UttarUdhyayauasutre, lutrod., p. 
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branches of knowledge. Both texts contain an interesting 
enumeration of the “ false tradition ” (micohasuatn, mithya- 
slrutam) or “ worldly ” (lo'le, laukika) sciences, which begins 
with Bharaham (Mahabharata) and Bamaya^aip, hut men- 
tions, besides some hitherto unexplained titles, among others 
Kodillayaip (Kautillya Artha^astra), Ghodayamuham (the 
Ksma-Sutra of Ghotakamukha, a predecessor of Vatsyayana), 
Vaisesiyam (the Vaisiesika system of philosophy), Buddha- 
Sasanatn (the doctrine of Buddha), Kavilara (the system of 
Kapila), Logayatam ( Lokayata, system of materialism), Purana, 
grammar (vagaranam), Bhagavayam (Bhagavata -Purana), 
Paainjali (Patanjali), mathematics (ganiam) and drama 
(niidayal, natakani) and lastly “ the four Vedas together with 
the Angas and Upangas,” There are entire sections dealing 
with moods in poetry (ksvyarasa), including love lyrics in 
illustration of the subject, with grammar (compound ^ords, 
word-formation), the division of time, etc. 

So much for the Canon of the gvetambara Jainas. 
Hitherto little is known about the Siddhanta of the Digam- 
baras.*"’ They, too, recognise the twelve Ahgas. The title 
of the sixth Ahga reads Jnatr-Dharma-Kathahga. They, too, 
include in the twelfth Anga the fourteen Purvas, which form 
one of the five sections of this Ahga. Section I of the 
Drstivada, the Parikarmani, includes among others Candra- 
prajnapti, Stiryaprajnapti and Jambudvipaprajnapti. Those 
texts which do not belong to the Angas are called the fourteen 
Angabahyas (“ standing outside the Afigas ”) or Prakirpakas 
(“ Miscellanea ”), and are said to have been written “ for the 


1) Nandi, p. 104, sutra 41, Aijuogadara, p. 86, Butra 41. Cf, with this list Weher, 
Irid, Stud. 17, 9 and Bhagavatl, ABA 1866, 248; Charpentiert i.c., p. 29 f. 

2) A complete survey of the Canon of the Digambaras is given by Bhandarkar, 
Report, 1883-4, p. lOC flf., according to Sakalakirti’s Tatfcvsrfchasaradipaka, Cf. also Weher, 
TlSS.-Verz. U, 3, 823 f. and Gu4rinot,p, xxx f . ; J. L. Jaini in SBJ, Vol. V, Preface, 
p. 12 ft. 

■ QO ' 
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benefit of the simple-minded.” The first four Afigabahyas, 
according to their titles: Sanaayika, OaturviinSatistava, Van- 
dana and Pratikramaua, correspond to sections of the second 
Mula-Sutra. Besides these, the only texts to be found among 
the Aflgabahyas which also occur in the Canon of the 
^vetambaras, are the Dasavaikalika, Uttaradhyayana and 
Kalpa-Vyavahara (probably corresponding to the Dasakappa- 
Vavahara of the gvetambaras). It is feasible to assume that 
those texts which are common to both sects, present the earliest 
portions of the sacred writings of the Jainas. Nevertheless, 
the question of how far the subject-matter of texts bearing 
the same titles is correspondingly similar, remains to be in- 
vestigated. 

The Digambaras of the present day have, in addition, a 
“ secondary Canon,” which might perhaps be more correctly 
termed a “ substitute Cannon,” and which they also describe 
as “the four Vedas.” This “ Canon ” consists of a number of 
important texts of later times, which are classified into four 
groups : (1) Prathamanuyoga, legendary works, to which 
belong the “ Puranas ” (Padma-, Harivaras'a-, Trisastilak§ana-, 
Maha- and Uttara-Purana) which will be mentioned below; 
(2) Karananuyoga, cosmological works : Surya-Prajnapti, 
Candra-Prajnapti and Jayadhavalai ; (3) Dravyanuyoga, philo- 
sophical works of Kunda-kunda, UraasVati’s Tattvarthadhi- 
gama-Sutra with the commentaries and Samantabhadra’s 
Aptamimainsa with the commentaries ; (4) Carauanuyoga, 
ritual works : Vattakera’s Mulacara and Trivarnacara and 
Samantabhadra’s Eatnakaraijda-Sravakacara.^^ 


1) Of. G. Biiihler, in Ind. Ant, 7, 1878, p. 28 f. ; Farquhar^ Oatline, 218 f. ; Gu4rinott 
La religion Djaina, p, A somewhat divergent division of the Anuyogaa is 

given by S, C. Qhoshal in SB»T, I, p. xi. 
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The N on-canonical Jaina Literature. 

As the Jaina Canon was written down at so late a period, 
it is not possible to fix a definite line of demarcation between 
the canonical and the non-canonical literature. At all 
events the non-canonical literature already begins before the 
completion of the Canon, and it has continued through all the 
centuries down to the present day. 

The language of the post-canonical Jaina works is partly 
Prakrit — the so-called Jaina-Maharastrl — and partly Sanskrit. 
In general it may be said that the earlier works were in 
Prakrit, and that later, certainly not until the centuries of the 
Christian era, Sanskrit was also used. Side by side with 
Sanskrit, however, in which language some Jaina authors 
reached a great perfection, though others wrote it rather 
clumsily, Prakrit and the Apabhram^a dialects were still used, 
even in the later centuries, and lastly the modern Indian 
languages too : for the Jains, more than any other sect, have 
in their writings, and especially in their exceptionally compre- 
hensive narrative literature, never addressed themselves 
exclusively to the learned classes, but made an appeal to 
other strata of the people also. As is still the case at the 
present day, it was among the merchant classes in particular 
that they found their most loyal lay adherents. 

It is extremely difficult to establish a chronology of the 
earlier non-canonical Jaina literature from the 1st to the 8th 
century A.D. It is true that we possess a large number of 
so-called Pattavalls, Theravalls, genealogical lists of the 
teachers and heads of schools, which frequently contain very 
exact chronological data. On the other hand, these lists often 
contradict one another : sometimes there are external reasons 
why credence should not be given to them, and yet it is scarcely 
feasible to regard them as pure invention. A further difficulty 
is that frequently the same names occur several times, so that 
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it would be necessary to devote a separate investigation to each 
single author and each individual work. 

It may be assumed as certain that, long before the final 
compilation of the Canon under Devarddhi, the Jaina monks 
began to write explanations of the sacred texts. The earliest 
commentaries, the Nijjuttis or Niryuktis, are in 
some instances very closely interwoven with the Sfltras, or they 
even supplanted the latter. The Pinda-Nijjutti and the Ogha- 
Nijjutti appear in the Canon itself, and the Ogha-Nijjutti is 
even supposed to have been taken from one of the Purvas.’^ 
Bhadrabahu, who is said to have died 170 years 
after the death of Mahavira, has already been introduced to 
Us above, as the author of a Kalpa-Sutra, and tradition is 
unanimous in naming him as the author of Nijjuttis on 10 
works of the Canon.*®^ The Digambaras tell us, however, that 
there were two Bhadrabahus, the first of whom died 162 
years after the Nirvana of Mahavira (i.e., 365 B.C.) and the 
second 516 years after the Nirvana (i.e., 12 B.O.).*^ 

Kundakunda,^’ who, according to the Pattavalis of 
the Digambaras, lived in the Ist century A.D,, calls himself 


1) See above, pp. 462, 465, and Gharpentier in ZD MG 70, 1916, 219 f. 

3) On 2.y&rarpga, Suyagadamga, Suriyapannatti, Utfcarajjbay|,9a, Avassaya, Dasa* 
veyftliyO'* Paeasuyakkandha, Kalpa-Sutra, Vavah5ra and Bsibhg^ita-Sutra. Cf . J5/i andarkar, 
1883-4, p. 131 f* ; Peterson^ Report IV, p. Ixxxiv. 

3) C/. H. Jacobi in the Introduction to the Bhadrakalpa-Sutra, p. 10 ff. ; J. Klatt 
in Ind. Ant. 11, 1882, p. 246 ; Satis Chandra Vidyabhu§ana, History of Indian Logic, 
Calcutta 1921, p. 164 f. If a recent Svetatnbara tradition makes him a brother of Var&ha- 
mihira, it refers to the author of aBhSdrabfthavi Sarphita, a work on astro- 
nomy^ which is later than Varahamihira. Cf. Jacobit loo. cit., p. 13 f^ It is yet an entire- 
ly different Bhadrabahu who wrote the Bhadrabah u.S a ip lx i t a, a work On the right 
of succession : text and Engl, translation by J. L. Jaina, Jaina Law, in the Library of 
Jaina Literature, Vol, IV, Arrab, 1916. 

4) He belongs to the Dravuja-Sazpgba, ».e., the Jaina community of the South, He 
has aUo the epithets Vakragrlva, Elacarya, Gjfdhrapicclia» and hig ori^nal name is said to 
hare been Radmanandin. According to a Bigambara-Pa(fftvali, he is the fifth in the 
genealogical tree of teachers beginning with Bhadrabahu, The eohodl which he fcunded 

g first mentioned in aa inscription of 797 A«B. Cf, A. Ou4rinot, Repertoire d'Epigraphie 
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a pupil of Bhadrabahu, perhaps referring thereby to Bhadra- 
bahu II. He wrote his learned works only in Prakrit. 
Umasvamin, who is called Umasvati by the Svet- 
ambaras, and who is recognised by both sects as a great 
authority in matters pertaining to the faith, is according to 
the Digambaras, a pupil of Kundakunda. Vattakera and 
KSrttikeya Svamin, too, probably belong to the first 
centuries of the Christian era. SiddhasenaDivakara, 
who is by some also ascribed to the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, and by others to a period as late as 
the 7th century A.D., is celebrated both as a logician and a 
lyrical poet.*’ Vimala Suri, who, according to his own 
statements, composed his Rama-epic Paiimacariya in Prakrit 
530 years after the Nirvana,*^ is certainly a very early Prakrit 


Jnina, Paris 19C)8, p. 42 ff. ; Peterson^ Report II, 80 ff-, 158 ff.; Report, IV, p. xix f. ; 
Hiralalt Catalogue, p. vi f. It is not so likely that ho is also the author of the famous 
Tamil book of sayings Kurral, as is believed by Ohahravartinayanar (SBJ, III, p. ix f.). 
Ho wrote three of his works for his royal pupil ^ivakmnara Maharaja. This prince is 
identified by K. B. Pathak (Ind. Ant. 14, 1885, p. 15) with the Kadamba king j§iva Mrge4a 
Maharaja (6th century A.DJ, by Chakravartinayanar (SBJ, III, p. xii £P.) with Siva- 
skandavarman of the Pal lava dynasty. 

J) C/. W. Denecke in Festgabe Tacobi, p. 163 f. 

2) According to a 8 vetSmbara tradition be is said to have converted King Vikrama- 
ditya in the year 470 after Mahavira (57 B,C.) (Klatt in Ind, Ant. 11,1882, p. 247), 
whereas the Digambaras state 714 to 798 after Mahavira (187-271 A.D.) as his time. 
Vi’ddbarfidi Sfiri is named as his teacher. He is supposed to be a contemporary of Siipha* 
giri (who is 16th in the Kharatara-Graccha-Pa{;^avali, iu which Samantabhadra is the 19th) 
and of PkHtta. For the legends about Siddhaseua and King Vikramaditya, s. Weher, Ind. 
Stud. 16, 278 ff. He is said to have received the name Kumudacandra at his consecration. 
See PetersoHt Report IV, p. cxxxi f, Jacobi (Ind. Stud. 14, 376) thinks that this may be 
merely au invention on the part of the commentator, who was anxious to interpret the con- 
cluding verse of the KalySijamaudira-Stofcra as alluding to the name of the author. Jacobi 
(Samaraicca Kaha, Kd., Introduction, p. iii) considers 670 A.D. as his probable date. The 
arguments adduced by S, Oh. Vidyabhu^ana^ History of Indian Bogie, p. 173 f., for 
placing him iti about 430-550 A.D, are not convinoing. L. Suali, Introducione alio studio 
della Filosofla Indiana, Pavia 1913, p, 38 f., agrees with Vidyabhu^aija, who already previ- 
ously ( Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p. 14 f., and NySySvat&ra, Introduction, p. iv) 
gave the date as 633 or as 650 A.D. See also Hiralah Catalogue, p. xii 

3) That iSy year 4 A.D. As in the work 

itself the terms lagn^ occur, and there is mention of Tavanas and Sakas, 
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poet. During the first centuries, at all events prior to the 5th 
century A..D., P a 1 i 1 1 a (Padalipta)’^ wjrote a religious novel 
in Prakrit. It is possible that the poet Manatufig a,*^ who, 
according to some of the lists of teachers, lived as early as at 
the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., also belongs to the 
early period of classical Sanskrit poetry. Devanandin or 
Jinendrahuddhi, who is usually called by his honorific 
name Pujyapada, and who is famous as a grammarian, poet 
and erudite writer, lived between the 5th and 7th centuries.®^ 
The second half of the 7th and the first half of the 8th 
century A.D. was a period of lively philosophical disputes. 
Kumarila, the great Mimamsa philosopher and representative 
of Brahmanical orthodoxy, attacked the Buddhist and Jinistic 
logicians, including among the last-named the prominent 
teachers S a m an t a b h adra and Akala&ka, whilst 
Prabhacandra and Vidyananda defended their 
co-religionists against Kumarila.^^ 


Jacobi (Bhavisatta Kaha, p. 69,* Upamitibhavaprapanca-KathS, Ed,, Preface, p. x) 
tbinks that the work can have originated “ in the 2nd or 3rd century A,D. at the earliest.” 
In this case wo should have to assume that, in Vimala’s days, a later date was assumed 
as the date of Mah3>vlra’s death, than that now usually assumed, t.e., 527 B.O. Leumann 
regards the date 4 A.D, to be incontestable, as he tells me in a letter. See abwe 
I, 613 f. 

1) According to the Pa^tSvalis, Vrddhavadin, Padalipta (Pfllitta) and Siddhasena 
Div&kara wore contemporaries. {Klatt, Ind, Ant. 11, 261.1 

2) In the chronology of the heads of schools in the Kharataragacoha-Patt&vali, he 
appears as the 23rd, immediately before Devarddhi, as whose date 980 after Vira (453 
A.D.) is given, whilst Samantabhadra appears as the 19th (Klatt, Ind. Ant. 11, 247). 
In the Tapagaccha-Pat^avall Samantabhadra is the 16th and Manatudga the 20th in the 
list (loc. cit. 252). 

2) Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, second Ed., p. 69, places him about 
678 A,D., B. Lewis Rice in JBAS 1890, 245 £E,, about the middle of the 5th century A.D. 
A Digambara Pat^ivaU gives 251 A.D. as his date. See Hoernle in Ind, Ant. 20, 1891, 
361 ; Klatt f Specimen of Jaina Onomasticon, p. 45 f., and Jacobi in ZDMG 60, 290. That 
he lived before Samantabhadra is shown by K. B. Pathak in Ann. Bh. Inst. 11, 1930, 
pp. 63 1, 153. 

Akala&ka lived during the reign of the Ra^^rakdta-Eing Sfthasatufiga Dantidurga, 
and Prabhfioandra until the reign of Amoghavar^a I. According to S. Oh. Vidy&bhu^apap 
History of Indian togic, p. 193 f., he lired in the 9th century A.D. Bee K. B. Pathak 
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In the 8th century, probably between 705 and 775 A.D., 
there also lived one of the most distinguished and prolific 
writers of the Jainas, Haribhadra,*^a pupil of Jina- 
bhadra (or JinahhaU) and Jinadatta,®^ from the Vidyadhara- 
kula. He was born at Citrakuta, the present-day Chitore, 


in JBRA3 18, 219 tf. ; OG IX, London 1891, I, 186 ff., and Ann. Bh, Inst. 11, 1930, 
p. 149 ff. ; 12, 1931, p. 123 ff. There is an inscription, first edited by Lewis Rice in 1889, 
in SravaiQia Belgola (Mysore) in which it is reported that an ioarya by the name of 
Prabhacandra died the voluntary death of an ascetic on the mountain Kajjavapra. The 
inscription is not dated, but on palaeographical grounds is said to be not later than 750 
A.D. , probably earlier, E. Leumann in WZKM 7, 1893, p. 382 ff., was the first to express 
the conjecture that this Prabhacandra and the Digambara author and logician are identical, 
and J, F. Fleet (Ep. Ind. 4, 1896*97, p. 22 ff.) agrees with him. A. V enUatasuhbiah 
(JBRAS 3, 1928, 144 ff.), however, is right in saying that there is no proof of this identity. 
In Digambara Pa^tavalis one Prabhacandra is mentioned with the date 896 A.D. and 
another with the date 1250 A.D. ,* see Hoernle in Ind. Ant. 20, 1891, pp. 351, 354. There 
are 4 or 5 different writers named Prabhacandra, s. Hiralal^ Cat., p. xxviii, 

1) Thus according to the researches of Muni Jinavijayaji (The Date of Haribhadra- 
suri, in Proo. I, 00, Poona, Vol. I. 1920, p. cxxiv ff.), with whom Jacobi (Samaraicca 
KahS. Ed., pp. i-iv) agrees. Peterson (3 Reports, p, 3 f. and Appendix II, 284) quotes a 
PrSkrit verse, out of the Gfithilsahasrl written in 1630, according to which the famous 
Haribhadra is said to have died in 535 of the Vikrama era, t.e., in 478 A.D. Another 
tradition, which can be traced till the 13th century, gives 529 A.D. as Haribhadra^s date 
{Klattf Ind. Ant. 11, pp. 247, 253). However, ns writers of the 6th and 7th centuries are 
mentioned in workvS attributed to Haribhadra, those dates cannot be correct. Perhaps 
Mahavira’s Nirvana was reckoned differently in those days. (See above p. 424, note 1, 
and /aco6«, Upamitibhavaprapailca-Katha Ed., Preface, p. viii ff.) S. Ch. Vidyahhu^ana 
(^li||pry of Indian Logic, p. 208 ff.) has certainly assumed that the younger Haribhadra, 
who wrote in about 1120 AD., is the author of the works Saddar4anasamuccaya, Da4avai- 
kalika-uiryukti-tika, NyayapraveSaka- Sutra and Nyayavatara-vrtti, but this is in contradio- 
tion to the entire tradition. Muni Jinavijayaji has established, however, that Uddyotana 
in his Prakrit poem KuvalayamalS, completed in 779 A.D., calls Haribhadra his teacher. 
As he quotes authors who lived in the second half of the 7th century, he must have 
lived in the 8th century, Santarak^ita (8th century A.D.) quotes in Tattvasamgraha an 
Acarya Suri, whom Benoytosh Bhattacharyya (QOS, Vo). 30, p. Ixxv) identifies with 
Haribhadra Suri. 

2) Haribhadra says of himself in the colophons at the end of some of his works, 
that he obeys the command of Jinabha^a, a teacher of the gvotamharas, and that he is the 
pupil of Acarya Jinadatta, the ornament of the Vidyadharakula (gaccha). See Jacobi, 
Samaraicca Kaha Ed., p. iv. Besides the famous Haribhadra there are at least 8 other 
Jaina writers of the same name, s. Klatt, Specimen of a Literary Bibliographical Jaina 
Onomastioon, pp, 6, 8 f.; Muni Kaly&navijaya in the Introduction to his edition of Hari- 
bhadra’s Dharmasaipgraha^ji, Bombay, 1918 (JPU 23) and Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritara, p, 
VII, Note 3. 
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as the son of a Brahmin, and was instructed in all branches of 
Brahmanical learning. Proud of his enormous erudition, he 
declared that he would become the ^pil of any man who 
could tell him a sentence the meaning of which he did not 
understand. This challenge was inscribed on a plate which 
he wore on his stomach, whilst another legend has it that he 
laid gold bands around his body to prevent his bursting owing 
to so much learning. One day he heard the Jaina nun YakinI 
reciting a verse, the meaning of which he did not understand. 
He asked her to explain the meaning to him. She referred 
to a teacher Jiuabhata, who promised to instruct him, if 
he would enter the Jaina Order. So Haribhadra became a 
monk, and thenceforth called himself the “ spiritual son ” 
(dharmaputra) of the nun Yakini. He soon became so well- 
versed in the sacred writings of the Jainas, that he received 
the title Suri (honorific epithet of learned Jain monks), 
and his teacher appointed] him as his successor. According 
to an unauthenticated tradition, he wrote no less than l,44t 
works. Hitherto 88 of his works have indeed been found 
in manuscripts, and 20 of these are also printed. In all 
probability he soon wandered away from his birthplace 
Oitrakuta, for his life as a monk was spent for the most part 
in llajputana and Gujarat. A Brahmin by birth, Haribhadjra 
was thoroughly well versed in Brahmanism, but he also had a 
considerable knowledge of the Buddhist doctrines, which may 
have given rise to the various legends, according to which he 
secretly procured a knowledge of Buddhism through his 
pupils and his nephews Hamsa and Pararaahamsa, in order to 
be able to refute its doctrines thoroughly.^ Haribhadra wrote 
both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. He was an eminent composer in 

1) On the nnmerons legends and anecdotes which are told regarding the life of 
Haribhadra, see iCiflft in Ind. Ant, 11, p, 24? j Hertel, Jinakirtis Qeschichte yon Pala 
and Gop&la/* p. 141 ff.; Der Jainismaa, p. 107 f,} ^amarAioca Kaba 

iUd.^ pp. iv^Jcriii. 
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yerse aild in prose, and also wrote systematic scientific treatises 
(Prakaranas) and comprehensive philosophical works. Probab- 
ly, he was also the first to write commentaries to the Canon 
in Sanskrit. Among his commentaries, those to the two Mula- 
Sfltras Avassaya and Dasaveyaliya have i ome down to us. 
While utilising the ancient Prakrit commentaries, he retained 
the narratives (Kathanakas) in their original Prakrit form. 

Silafikaor Sllacarya, who lived about a century 
later, and wrote commentaries on the first two Angas in about 
862 or 872 A.D., already translated all the Prakrit sources 
which he used, including the narratives, into Sanskrit. He 
also wrote a Mahapurusa-Carita in the year 869 A.D.*^ 

In the 9th century J i n a s e n a, the friend of King Amo- 
ghavarsa I (815-877 A.D.) wrote the Adi-Purana. At the 
beginning of the loth century (906 A.D.) the poet S i d d h a, 
usually called S i d d h a r s i, wrote his famous allegorical 
romance in which the existence of the beings is set forth in 
symbolical terms. At the end of the 10th and the beginning 
of the 11th century, the Digambara Amitagati wrote 
two famous didactic poems and a number of other works. 
Hound about the same time, the Digambara Nemicandra, 
the teacher of the minister Cilmundaraya, in Southern India, 
wrote the Gommatasara and other erudite works on the 
Jaina religion. In the 11th century Santi Suri and 
Devendraganin wrote their exhaustive commentaries 
on the Uttarajjhayana,'^^ and the famous Abhayadeva, 
pupil of Jinesvara, his commentaries on nine Ahgas. His 
commentary on the 6th Ahga was written in 106t A,D.®> 
Maladhari-Hemacandra Suri, who wrote 


1) H. Jacohif Sanatkumaracaritam, p. xiii, 

*) On this commentary, see Charpentier, Ubtaradhyayana, Introduction, p, 53 ff. 

3) He is said to have died in 1075 or 1082 A*D. Seo Klait in Ind. Ant, 11, 253. 
There are, however, no less than 6 Jaina authors the name of Abhayadeva, s. Petersont 
Beporfc IV, p. iii fp. 

61 
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commenteries and didactic poems at the beginning of the 12th 
century, was a pupil of Abhayadeva. 

Somewhat later than the last-named, and far more celebra- 
ted, is the great H e m a c a n d r a,^’ also called Hem&c9>rya, 
the p‘upil of Devacandra. He was one of the most versatile 
and prolific of writers, and worked in the most varied domains, 
both as a poet and a scholar. It is due to him that Gujarat 
became a main stronghold of the Svetambara Jainas and has 
remained so for centuries, and that Jaina literature flourished 
so exceedingly there in the 12th and 13th centuries. He was 
not, however, only the author of Jinistic works, but, in addi- 
tion, he provided his co-religionists with important text-books 
on temporal branches of learning (grammar, lexicography, 
poetics and metrics), so that he was called “ the Omniscient of 
.the Kali Age ” (Kalikalasarvajna). He was born at Hhundhu- 
ka, a town in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad (Gujar »t) in 
1089 A.D. as the son of a merchant. His parents were pious 
Jainas, and in his early childhood he was already destined for 
the life of a monk. As a Jaina teacher he spent the greater 
■part of his life in the capital of Gujarat. His patron was at 
first the Caulukya king Jayasirnha Siddharaja (1094-1143). This 
king favoured literature and science, and was a devout worship- 
per of Siva, but he was so much devoted to philosophy that he 
called teachers of various sects to his court. Among these 
teachers was Hemacandra, who, owing to his great erudition, 
not only attracted the attention of the king, but attempted to 
win the king’s sympathy for the Jaina religion; with a view to 
achieving this end, he made it his business to emphasize more 
specially the points of agreement between the Jaina religion 
and authoritative Brahmanical works. Jayasiipha’s successor 
W«V8 Kumarapala, who was originally also a devdtee of Siva, but 

i) See 0. BMer, Ueber das Leben des Jaina^iMOnohes Hemehandra, des Scbfilers des 
DeTachaadra aas der Ta}radakh§ : DeakscbrlfteQ dor Akadei|l[io 4er Wisseniiebaftea 

ill Wieii 1889 ; also JacoW, EEB VI, 501, 
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was conyetfced to Jinism by Hemacandra, After his conversion, 
which is said to have taken place in 1169 A.D., he endeavoured 
to make Gujarat a model Jaina state. He personally re- 
nounced the sport of hunting, and prohibited in his entire realm 
the slaughter of animals, the eating of meat and the drinking of 
intoxicants, dice-playing, animal fights and betting. In addition 
he erected Jaina temples, and favoured the literary and scientific 
efforts of the Jainas. During the reign of these two kings 
Jayasimha and Kumarapala, Hemcandra enjoyed a period of 
intense literary productivity. He died in the year 1172 A.D. 
at the age of 83 years. 

There is scarcely any province of Indian literature in which 
the Jainas have not been able to hold their own. Above all, 
they have developed a voluminous narrative literature, they 
have written epics and novels, they have composed dramas and 
hymns; sometimes they have written in the simple language of 
the people, at other times they have competed, in highly ela- 
borate poems, with the best masters of ornate court poetry, 
and they have also produced important works of scholarship. 

The N i j j u 1 1 i s, which have already received mention, 
consist of very concise explanations in Arya-verses and Jaina- 
Mahara§trl. They are probably memorial verses which served 
as an aid to the memory of the teachers in their oral interpreta- 
tion of the sacred texts. At a later date, these Nijjuttis were 
extended to form exhaustive commentaries in Prakrit (Bhft^yas 
and Curtis). These in their turn formed the foundation for 
the Sanskrit commentaries (^ikas, Vrttis, Avacurnis), which 
were compiled between the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. 
These various strata of commentaries are often so much inter- 
mingled that it is difficult to distinguish them from one 
another.^^ v 


‘) 0ee XiCttmattn in ZDUO 46, 1892, 6S0 ff. 
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The value of all these commentaries lies in their serving as 
a depositary of very many ancient, historical or semi-historical 
traditions on the one hand, and of a great mass of popular 
narrative themes on the other. Like the Buddhist monks, 
the Jaina monks, too, delighted at all times in adorning 
their sermons with the telling of stories, in converting 
worldly stories into legends of saints, in elucidating 
Jinistic doctrines by means of “ examples,” thus exploiting 
the inborn Indian love for fables in order to win over and 
retain as many adherents as possible for their religion. As 
we have seen, apart of these stories had already found a place 
in some texts of the Canon in the form of legends and ballads. 
The majority of them is to be found dispersed in great masses 
throughout the commentary literature which extends down 
the centuries. The narratives contained even in the later 
Sanskrit commentaries hark back to earlier sources : evidence 
for this is provided by the fact that the writers frequently do 
not tell them in the Sanskrit which would be their natural 
medium of narration, but in Prakrit, i.e., the language in which 
the stories had come down to them from their predecessors;’ 

As is the case with the Buddhist Jatakas, this narrative 
literature imbedded in the Commentaries, contains many 
popular themes, including some which occur also in other 
Indian and non-Indian literatures, and form part of the 
common treasury of universal literature. Much of this kind 
is already to be found in the narratives of the Nijjuttis. 

Thus in the Nijjutti to the Dasaveyaliya we find the story 
of the fatal purse : . . 

Two poor brothers are returning from a business journey with a purse 
full of money. O.i the way, each of them plans to kill the other, so as to 


1) An older form of Jaina-Maharftstri appears in the CGrpis, KathSnakas and 
A^a^yaka narratives. Moreover, the Uaga ige of the verses diff<ir8 from that of the prose. 
See H. Jaeohip &ber daa Prakrit in der Erafthlungs-Litteratur d^^Jainas (RSO, Vdh II, 
Roma 1909, p. 231 ff,). 
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be the sole possessor of the money. They are, however, ashamed of their 
intentions, and confess to each other, whereupon they throw the purse into 
the pc)nd. It is swallowed by a fish, the fish is bought by the sister of the 
two brothers and the purse found by the maid-servant in the fish’s stomach, 
A quarrel arises between the maid-servant and the woman, in the course of 

which the woman loses her life, ‘ ^ 

• 

It is ia the same Nijjutti that we find the following 
humorous dialogue, which also points to the fact that at the 
period of these old commentaries there must already have 
been monks of very dubious character. 

“ O Monk, your cloak has so many folds.” 

“ Yes, it serves me as a net when 1 catch fish.” “ You eat fish ? ” 

“ I eat them alon^ with my brandy.” “ You drink sweet brandy ? ” 

“ Oh 3 'es, with the harlot.” “ What, you go to harlots ? ” 

“ After I have crushed my enemies.” ” You have enemies, then ? ” 

" Only those whose houses I rob.” “ You are a thief, then ? ” 

“ Only because of the game of dice,” “ How, are you a gambler ? 

“ Am I not, after all, the son of a slave mother? ” 

The accounts of the schisms, in H a r i b h a d r a’s com- 
mentary on the Avassaya and ^ a n t i S u r i’s commentary on 
the Uttarajjhayapa,®^ are of great interest from the point of 
view of the history and development of the Indian sects. For 
instance, when we meet, in one of these accounts, with a 
wandering monk who has bound a copper wire around his 
garment, and runs about with the branch of a Jambu-tree, 


Leumann in ZDGM 46, p. 603. 

2) Leumann, loo. oit., p. 607. The story also occurs in the second narrative of 
Hemavijaya's Katba-Ratnakara (German translation by Joh. Hertel, I, p. lO), A similar 
Sinhalese- Buddhist dialogue, in J, E. Seneviratne, The Life of Kalidas, Colombo 1901, p. 
20 f. ; in Vallabbadeva’s SabbS^itavali 2402; K^emendra’s Lokapraka^a [Weber, Ind, 
Stud. 38, 366 f.) ; Bdhtlingki Inclischo Spriiche, 2. Auflago, Nr. 4588. Of. the, story 
‘*Em Wort gibt das andere” in J. P. Rebel, Schatzk&stlein, Stuttgart, 1888, p.l68 f., and 
Th. Zachariae, Kleine Sohriffcen, Bonn, Leipzig 1920, p. 195 fE, 

3) B. Leumann, Ind. Stud. 17, 91 ff. ; Oharpentier, Uttaradhyayana-Sufcra, Ed*, 
Introduction, p, 48 % Leumann edited one part of the Ava^yaka narratives (mainly after 
Harichadra’g commentary on the Avassaya) in AKM X, 2, Leipzig 1897. 
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ofEering as a reasou for his behaviour, that his garment might 
burst owing to the fulness of his erudition, and that he has no 
equal in the whole of the Jambu-continent {i.e., in the %hole 
of India), we are reminded of similar pictures from the lives 
of Indian sophists in the Upanisads and the Buddhist texts. 

The commentaries on the TJftarajihayana are especially 
remarkable for their wealth of narrative themes.*’ The 
Nijjutti ascribed to Bhadrabahu, consisting qf nearly 600 
verses, is the earliest commentary. The OQnji by an unknown 
author, is later. The most important commentaries, however, 
are those by SantiSuri and Devendraganin. The 
earlier of the two is Santi Sfiri, who died in about 1040 A.D. 
In his commentary, entitled Si§yahita, the narratives are only 
retold in quite a short form : but this work forms the founda- 
tion for the Sukhabodha, completed in the year 1073 A.D. by 
Devendraganin, who tells the stories in leisurely and ambling 
fashion. There is a Sanskrit recension of the tales from this 
commentary included in the commentary by L a k s m !• 
vallabha, the date of whom is not known. 

More than the Buddhists, the Jainas were at pains to 
appropriate to themselves all the favourite popular themes 
from Brahmanical and general Indian literature, so as to be 
in a position thus to offer their adherents within the fold 
of their own religious community, all that they could find 
elsewhere too. At times they established but a very slight 
connection between these ancient themes and the Jaina 
religion : in other cases, however, they completely changed 


1) The most interesting tales from these commenUrios have been published by H. 
Jmohi^ Ausgewftblte BrzSblungenin Mshara^tr!, Leipzig 1880, and translated into English 
by J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, London. 1909., See also Jacobi, ZDMG 4?, 493 and 
Appendix to Hemaoandra's Pari^istaparvan, pp, 1^28; ,J. Charpeniicfi ZDHG64, 897 ff. ; 
66, 88 ; 67, 668 fl. The legend of the saint Par4ra, the 28rd Tirthakara/bas been 

edited abd translated by Oharpentier, from Devendraga^iin’s Commentary, in 2 DMG 69, 
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and spoilt them, in order to give them a Jinistic appearance. 
At all events, many a gem of the narrative art of ancient 
Indisf has come down to us by way of the Jaina commentary 
and narrative literature, which would otherwise have been 
consigned to oblivion, and in other cases the Jainas have 
preserved interesting versions of numerous legends and tales 
which are known from other sources also. 

For instance the Jainas incorporated the Kr|na-cult into 
their religion at a very early period, and consequently also 
icterwove the Krsua-legend with their own treasury of 
legends. As early as in the eighth Anga we met with a 
Jinistic form of the legend of the destruction of the city 
of DvSravatl and the death of Krsna. This is told in greater 
detail in Devendra’s commentary on the Uttarajjhayaca.*^, 
It is in the same commentary that we find the ancient legend 
of the descent of Gafiga and the destruction of the sixty 
thousand sons of Sagara,^> which is familiar to us from the 
epics. The great attractiveness of this epic legend for the 
Jaina narrator lay in the fact that the death of the sons 
was such a convenient peg on which to hang consolatory 
speeches, with pious thoughts as to the transitoriness of all 
earthly things. Moreover, their death is justified by Karman 
in the Jinistic sense. This is also used as an opportunity to 
introduce a Consolatory Story, which is but a variant of the 
Buddhist legend of Kisa-Gotam! and the mustard-seed.®> 
The Pacceka- Buddha stories, which Bevendra tells as a 
connected whole in his commentary, show points of contact 


1) See above, p. 470, note I ; Jacobi in OC VII. Wien, 1886, Berichte, p, 76 ff.j ZDMG 
42, 1888, 498 ft. and B. Hardy, ZDMG 63, 1899, 41 ff. 

2) Eine jainiatisohe Bearbeitung der Sagara-Sage. Disa. Kiel 1888. A. 
HoHzmann, Indiaobe Sagen (Nr. VI : “Dasa Meer”) has treated the legend according to 
the Mahabharata (III, 100-109), On the sarne legend in the Bamayapa, see above I, 
p. 48a 

«) Seo «iboye, p, 193 1 
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with Buddhist liteEature. In the story of the fourth of these 
royal saints, namely King Nagga'i, the story of KaijayamafiJari 
is inserted, who has been regarded as the prototype of 
Sheherezade/^ One of the most charming romances which 
Devendra has preserved for posterity, is that of Muladeva, the 
Jack of all trades, and the courtesan Devadatta.*^ Connected 
with Muladeva, who, hy the way, seems really to have lived 
and to have been the author of a Karaa-Sastra,®> there is also 
the interesting robber tale of Mapdiya, who excites the pity 
of the people as a beggar by day, whilst he reduces the city 
to a state of terror as a murderous robber and burglar by 
night. Another robber tale is the prose narrative of 
Agaladatta, of which, however, a far more beautiful, and 
.undoubtedly earlier poetic setting has come down to us in 
Devendra’s commentary. 

Many interesting tales are also to be found in Hari- 
bhadra*s commentaries. In the Avasyaka narratives, for 
instance, we meet with the pretty legend of Vasudeva, who 
sees only the good in all things : 

A deity transforms himself into the carcass of a dog, with beautiful 
teeth, lying by the roadside. All the passers-by draw back, disgusted at 
the stench of the carcass. Then Vasudeva comes along, gazes calmly at 
the carcass, and exclaims : “ How gloriously this dog’s teeth gleam ! ” «) 

•1) See P. E. PaBo//m in GSA I 12, 169 ff. Chari^entier, Paccekabaddha.Qesciiichten, 
p. 146 ii..and J. J. Meyer, Two Twice- Told TaloB, Chicago (Decennial PnblicatioDB), 1903. 
The text according to Bhavavijaya’s Commentary on the Uttarajjhaya^ia ia given by 
Charpentier (JA 1911, a. 10, t. XVIII, 201-253). The story of Kaijaynmafijarl is also 
translated into German by Hertol, Indisohe MSrchen, Jena 1919, p. 271 ff, 

2) Translated by Charpentier, Paocokabaddhagosohiohten, p, 62 ff. 

3) See CharpentieT, loo. cit,, p. 57 ff. : P. B. Pavolini, GSAI 9, 175 ff. andM. BToom- 
field. The Character and Adventures of Muladeva : Proceedings of the Amerioan Philo- 
gc^hical Society, Vol. 52, 1013, 616-650. 

4) Transl. into German verse by J. J. Meyer, KSvyasaipgralja, p. 72 ff. Italian 
transl. by A. Ballini, Aga4adalta, Pii enxe 1903. 

6) J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 83, note 1. According to K. Seidensificfeer (" Der 
Buddhist,’’ 2, 1910, 466 f., quoted by a&nter, Buddha, p. 86 f.) the legend of thb doR-’s 
oaroasa is Buddhist, as it is told in the Commentary on the UdSna- Varga. The same 
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The Jainas ^iid not rest content with adopting popnlar 
epic themes such as the Kfsna-legend, the legend of Draupadl; 
and others, into their sacred writings and the commentaries 
on them, but they also created poems of their own, which 
were to serve their adherents as a complete substitute for the. 
great epics Itaraaya^a and Mahabharata. The earliest poem 
of this kind is the Prakrit epic Paiimacariya (Padma-’ 
Carita) by the poet Vimala Suri, which was written, 
according to the data given by the poet himself (CXVIII, 
103), u30 years after the demise of Mahavira. It is written 
in pure Jaina-Maharastrl and in the Arya metre, which is 
the real metre of Prakrit poetry. The “ Life of Padma ”r— 
Padma is the name of Rama in the poem, though the name 
Rama also occurs frequently enough — is told in 118 cantos,®^ 
which are only in partial agreement with the Ramayana. It 
is no part of the author’s intention to follow Valmiki, whom 
indeed he puts down as a liar, hut he wants to tell the story 
of Rama in such a way as to fit in with the “ history of the 
world ” according to Jinistic tradition, and as it was com- 
municated by Goyama (Gautama), the principal pupil of 
Mahavira, to King Seniya (Bimbisara) in accordance with 
MahSvIra’s own instructions. As the author says (CXVIII, 
118), there is much that he already found in the Purvas. 


legend, in which Jeans plays the part of Vaaudeva, has been retold by Goethe (in the 
** Noten imd Abhandlangen zum besseren Verstftndnis des westOstlichen Diwans ’*) after 
the Persian poet Nisami. The story of Satanika and Fradyota from Haribhadra’s 
Commentary on the Ava^yakaa, is given by Hsrlsi, Jinaklrtis ''Goschichte von Pala und 
Gopala,” p. 98i ff. The text of the stories of the former existences of Jina R^abha after 
Haribhadra's Commentary on the Avs^yaka-Niryukti (AUS, Bombay 1916) reprinted in 
Jaina Jatakas, ed, by Banarsi das Jain, Lahore 1925, p. xix ff. 

Edited by H» Jacobi, Bavnagar 1914. The fact that I am in a position to give more 
detailed information regarding this work is dae to the courtesy of my friend Prof. Leu- 
niann, who kindly placed the manuscript of his abridged translation of Cantos 1«XXXI 
at my disposal, and also gave me valnable information by letter. 

y Id the oolopKohs of 1-XXXV they are called oddesa (udde4a), and after that, pevvaxp 
(parvan), 

: 63 , 
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Canto I contains a table of contents. In the Introduction 
(Canto II) the following is related : 

It was in the days when King Seniya, i.e,, Srenika BimbisSraj 
reigned in the Magadba city of Rajapura. Now in the city of Kun^agrSma 
the Jina MahSvIra was born as the son of Prince Siddh&rtha and his con- 
sort Trisala; at the age of 30 years he left his bome^ and attained to 
perfect knowledge. Once Maha\lra preached a sermon upon souls and 
transmigration, on the Vipula hill in the presence of gods, men and 
animals. Among those present was king Seniya. When the latter had 
returned home, he dreamed about the Jina, and the next morning he made 
the following reflection : 

How is it possible that the demon heroes in all their mighty strength 
were defeated by the monkeys ? And the demons with Havana at their 
head, who, according to the Jaina faith, were certainly of noble descent, 
are said to have eaten meat ! Then again it is said that, in spite 
of all the disturbances, Havana’s brother Kumbhakarna slept for half 
a year, and then after his awakening, devoured elephants, etc., whereupon 
he again slumbered for half a year. Then again Indra, though he rules 
over gods and men, is said to have been taken captive to LaVika by 
RSvana ! At that rate we might as well afiirm that the lion is overcome 
by the gazelle, the elephant by the dog. These Ramayana stories are 
most certainly lies.” 

In order to obtain enlightenment on these matters, the king with bis 
retinue repairs to Goyaraa, and requests him to instruct him correctly 
regarding the life of Padma, as it seemed to him that the absurdities which 
are related regarding Rama, Havana and others, were not worthy of , belief. 
Goyama declares his willingness to impart to the king that which Maha- 
vlra himself proclaimed, for that which bad poets relate about RSvana, 
is indeed lies, I shall instruct you first as to place and time, and then as 
to the lives of the great men ” (III, 14?-17), 

The narrative begins (111,18) as in a Purana,^^ with a description 
of the universe and the history of Rgabha, the first Jina, who lived in the 


1) After Leumann*s rendering of 11,99-119. In the following extracts, too, for the 
portions given in quotation marks Professor Leumann^s German translation has been 
freely need. 

2) The work calls itself a *' Parana ” in ihe Introduction (I, 82) and at the end (QXVIII, 

Ul). 
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Krta age, when there were only three castes, K^atriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras. 
The origin of the Vidyadharas, holders of spells/’ a kind of demigods, 
is related (III, 144 ff. ; cf V, 13 ff.), also the origin of the Brahmins 
(IV, 64ff.), of the Ikavaku dynasty and the dynasty of the moon (V, 1 fE.). 
Then comes the history of the second Jina with all manner of preliminary 
stories (V, 48 ff.)- 

The story of the “ race of monkeys is told in Canto VI. On the 
monkey island there is the city of KiskindhSpura. The monkeys ” are 
in reality a race of Vidyadharas, which is so-called, because it has monkeys 
by way of a badge on the arches of gates, banners, and the like. Canto 
VII treats of Indra, of the guardians of the universe Soma, Varuna, 
Kubera and Yama, the Asuras, Yaksas etc., Vaisramana (who is distinct 
from Kubera) and the birth of RSvana, his sister Candramukha and his 
brothers Bhanukarna and Vibhisana. Ravana and his brothers acquire 
enormous magic powers by virtue of asceticism. The Rak^asas, whose 
prince Ravauta is, are not man-eating demons, however, but adherents of 
the race of the Vidyadharas. Ravana’s mother hangs around his neck a 
wondrous string of pearls, in which his face is reflected nine times, hence 
his epithet of Dasamukha, the man with ten faces” (VII, 95 f.).^^ 
The succeeding cantos (ell of all manner of heroic deeds of Ravana. This 
Ravana is a great devotee of the Jinas ; he restores ruined Jina shrines, and 
establishes the Jina faith (XI, 1 ff.). 

In Canto XI Goyama replies to the king’s question as to how the 
sacrifice of animals originated. A Brahmin had a son Parvata and a pupil 
Narada. Owing to blameworthy ascetic practices, Parvata was born again 
as a REksasa, and in the guise of a Brahmin he introduced animal sacri- 
fices. Narada, however, who is a pious Jaina, declares that these sacrificial 
acts should be interpreted in the spiritual sense : The sacrificial animals 
which are to be killed, are the passions, the sacrificial fee which is to be 
paid, is truth, forbearance and non-violence, the blessing (to be expected) 
is (not heaven, but) Nirvana ; those, however, who really slaughter 
sacrificial animals, go to hell like hunters.^’ (XI, 75-81). 


1) This is obviously a realistic explanation of the epithet of Ravana, who in Ramfiyai^a, 
III, 9 £.,18 a ten-headed monster, and is therefore called Da^agriva or Da^inana. Seo 
Ohinlaharan Chakravarti in Ind. Hist. 1925, 779 ft. G. Rdntadas {lud. Hist. Qu, S, 

1929, 281 ft.) has shown that in many passages in the Rimayaijia RSvajgia has only one 
bead and one face. The interpretation of the “monkeys “ as Vidyadharas with monkeys on 
their banner, is also realistic. 
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Cantos XII and XIII tell of a fight between Bi^vana and the god 
Indra, Indra is defeated and is brought in triumph to Lai^ka, but is 
then released. The reason for his humiliation is that in a previous 
incarnation he had molested a monk. Indra places his son on the throne, 
becomes a monk, and attains to bliss. BSvana visits shrines on the 
Meru hill, where the gods are just paying homage to Anantavlrya, who 
has attained to perfect knowledge, and he hears the sermon of the latter 
upon Karman, generosity, the duties of monks and the duties of laymen 
(XIV). This sermon is also responsible for the conversion of Hanumant, 
whose descent and whose fights as the ally of RSvana, are related in 
Cantos XV and XlX, Through Havana Hanumant receives a thousand 
wives. Canto XX treats of the Jinas, the rulers of the world, the 
Baladevas and the Vasudevas. It is not until Canto XXI that King 
Janaka is mentioned, and the story of Dasaratha and the actual BSma 
epic begins : it is only in its main features that this story agrees with 
Valmlki^s RSmSyana : as regards the details there are many divergences. 

Dasaratha is presented by each of his wives AparajitS and SumitrS 
with a son, whose birth has been announced by three lucky dreams. The 
first is named Padma,*l and the second Laksmana : his sons Bharata and 
Satrughna are born to him by Kaikeyl (XXV, Ul3). 

Whereas the heroes of the RilmSyana move in an entirely Brahraanical 
atmosphere^ in the Pauma-Cariya the religion of the Jina is everywhere 
very much to the fore. The kings are generally pious laymen, who 
retire from the world in their old age, and become Jaina monks. As in all 
narrative poems of the Jainas, the preliminary stories, i, e., the stories of 
the previous existences of the heroes, are told with a great wealth of 
detail. Dasaratha takes up the reins of government, because his elder 
brother Anantaratha has become a monk (XXII, 100-105). A festival 
in the Jaina temple is described (XXIX, 1-18) at which King Dasaratha 
with his sons performs the ablution of the Jina images, and after an 
eight days^ fast worships the Jinas. After the ablution he sends the 
water to his wives, and the young women, the daughters4n-law, pour 
it over the heads of their mothers-in law. Now tha principal wife did 
not receive the water which was intended for her, and feels herself 
slighted, so that she wishes to hang herself. The king, however, surprises 


i) it i» noteworthy that it is only ms ^ho has received another hatne, whilst the 
other natnes remain unchanged. 
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her. While she is explaining things to him, the chamberlain comes 
with the water, and pours it over her head, whereupon she calms down. 
But the king reproaches the chamberlain with his thoughtlessness, where- 
upon the latter excuses himself on the ground of old age : 

“ The body goes slowly like an old cart, 

The eyes are short-sighted like bad friends, 

The ears are deaf like bad sons, 

The teeth have fallen out like spokes out of the wheel, 

The hands find it difficult to grasp, like elephants taking a bite, 

The legs are unreliable like bad women ; 

Only the crutch is like the beloved of the heart/' 

These words are a warning for the king, intimating that he, too, is 
ripe to say farewell to worldly things. 

There are, however, also many divergences in the epic, which have no 
connection with the Jaina faith. Sita does not come forth out of the 
earth, as in the Ramayana, but is born in a natural way by Videha, 
the wife of King Janaka. Sitil is betrothed by Janaka to Padma (RSma) 
because the latter has aided him in the fight against the MIecchas of 
Ardhabarbara (the land of the serai-barbarians) and has distinguished 
himself. The story of the bending of the bow is told differently. The 
bow is brought by the Vi lyadbaras, who insist upon SltS's being given 
in marriage to the Vidyadhara prince Candragati ; but at the self-choice 
of a husband arranged by Janaka, BSma is the only man who succeeds 
in bending the bow. 

Dalaratba wishes to become a monk and to entrust Padma- Rama 
with the responsibility of governing. Bharata, too, desires to withdraw 
from the world, but is persuaded by Kaikeyl and Padma to take over 
the reins of government. He makes a vow, however, in the presence 
of the Jaina monk Dyuti, to renounce the world as soon as Padma returns 
home, and he governs as a pious Jaina layman, without giving himself 
up to pleasure. The main story-— the stealing of Sita, the sending of 
Hanumant, the fights with Ravana and his defeat, the bringing home 
of Sits, the discontent of the people, the banishment of SitS, and the 
lamentations of Padma, the birth of Kusa and Lava— is ever and again 
interrupted by incidental stories (upSkhySna). Finally Padma attains 
to perfect knowledge, and enters Nirvana. 

yimaWs work probably served as a model for all the 
later adaptations of the Esma legead^ among the Jainas. In 
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the year 678 A.D. II a v i s e n a wrote his Padraa- 
P u r a 51 a,*^ which is merely a slightly extended recension 
of the Paiima-Cariya in Scvnskrit, agreeing with it in all 
essential points. The Sanskrit epic, too, begins with a des- 
cription of the world, especially the world of the Vidyjidharas, 
and a glorification of the first Tlrthakara Esabha. Here, 
too, the “monkeys ” are Vidyadharas, who have the picture 
of a monkey emblazoned on their banner.^' As in the 
Paiima-Cariya, Parvan XX treats of the Tirthakaras, and 
the actual story does not begin until Parvan XXI, with 
Da^aratha. Here, too, Padma is the name given to Eama, 
and Kusa and Lava are called Lavana and Ahkusa etc.**’ 
It goes without saying that, in a Jaina poem sermons are also 
inserted, e. g., XXVI, 54 ff., on the dreadful consequences of 
killing and of the eating of flesh, with a description of hells 
appended. 

Later adaptations of the Kama legend are to be found 
in Parvan 68 of the Uttara-Purana and in Hemacandra’s 
Trisasti^ahika-Purusa-Caritra, Parvan 7 of which is also called 
“ Jaina-Eamayana.” Hemacandra, too, begins with the 
stories of the Eaksasas and monkeys, and depicts Eavana as 
a great and mighty ascetic. It is not until Sarga IV that the 


Edited by Paudit Darbarl Lala Nyayatirtha Sihityaratna in MDJGr Nos. 29-31 1 
1928. See Bhandarkart Report 1833-81, pp. 117 f., 417 fl:,. and Iliralal, Catalogue, p. xxi. 
OhiatabaraQ Cliakravarti has given a synopsis of the contents in the Renga’i language : 
on this see Batakrishna Okosh in Ind. Hist. Qu. 6, 1929, 157 iS. 

i) yj, 1.215. 

3) 123 Parvans in the edition of the Padma- Parana (jorrespond to the 118 sections 
of the Paiiina* Cariya. How exactly Ravife^^a follows Vimala is shown, for instance, in 
Padma-Pura^a I, 43 f», whore the 7 objects of the ** Parana” are enumerated in almost 
litoral agreement with Pauma-Gariya I, 32 f. It is very desirable, however, that a careful 
comparison of all the Jiuisfcic adaptations of the Kama legend be made. 

*) It has been printed in India as "Heraaoandra’fl llaniacaritra'* or ''Jaina-llSmayaigLft,** 
thus in Poona 1890. On this, see D. Ch. Sen, The Bengali Hamayaiias, Calcutta 1920, 
p. 26 H., and above, I, p. 614, Note 1. For the various versions of the BSma legend in which 
Sits is the daughter of Havana, see also W, Stutterrheim^ Rilma-Legenden und Rfima- 
Keliefs in Indonesien, Miinchen 1925, p. 92 f. 
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story of Rama, Laksmana and Sita begins, and this ends in 
the last Sarga (X) with Rama’s entrance into Nirvana. In 
the year 1596 A.D. Devavijayaganin, a pupil of Rajavijaya 
Suri, wrote a R5ma-Caritra in prose. The author himself says 
that he is following Hemacandra’s “ Ramayana.” 

The Mahabharata also has repeatedly been adapted by 
the Jainas. The earliest work of this nature which has come 
down to us, is the Harivamsa-Purana in 66 Sargas by 
Jinasena, who himself mentions in the concluding verses, that 
he completed his work in the year 705 of the Saka era, i.e., 
783 A.D. In this Purina not only are the legends of Krsna 
and Balararaa told in a Jinistic setting, but Gautama, the 
pupil of Mahavira, is made the narrator of the story, and in 
many places sermons on the Jaina doctrine are inserted. The 
legend of Rsabha, the first Jina, is told by way of introduction, 
and, connected with the story of Krsna, we have the legend of 
Aristanemi or Nemi, Krsna’s cousin. Nemi is the 22nd Jina, 
and wanders around the w^orld preaching. The story of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas and the descendants of Krsna and 
Balarama is also told. The Kauravas and Karna are converted 
to the Jaina religion. Finally the Pandavas also become 
ascetics, and like Nemi, attain to Nirvana. 


1) Seo Bkandarkar, Report 1882-83, pp. 94, 229. Rajendraltila Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS., VI, 1882, p. 70 ft. tolls of a P u n y a c a n d r o tl a y a - P ii r a 9 a by 
KriB^adasa, which similarly treats tho subject- matter of the Rarnaya^a. A Jaiiia- 
RSmayai^ia in tho Kanarese language is said to have been written in the 12fch century, seo 
Guirinot, p. 270. 

2 ) Edited by Pa^idit Darbari Lala Nydyatuiha Sahityaratna in MD3Cxy and dd. 
The complete title is B f h a d-H a r i v a ip 4 u r a ^ a or Ari^tanemipuranasaip- 
graha-Harivnip^a, An analysis of the work is given by Rajendralala Mitra, Notices of Sans- 
krit MSS., Vol. VI. 1882, pp. 74-97. See Peterson, Report IV, 167 ft. ; Leumann in WZKM 
11, 1897, p. 307 ; Hiralal, Catalogue, pp. xxii, 688 , 716. On the dates given in the 
Pra4asti, see Peterson, Report IV, p. 176 ; Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, 2 nd 
ed.. p 66 ; Hoernle in JRAS 1904, p. 644 5 K. B. Pathak in Ind. Ant. 16, 141 ff. ; Fleet in 

Ep. Ind., VI, 196 ff. 
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Another Harivanisa in 39 Sargas was written by 
Sakalakirti and his pupil Jinadasa in the I5th century. 
Among his predecessors Jinadasa mentions Ravisena and 
Jinasena AcSrya, and he honours Bhadrabahu, Kundakunda 
along with other Munis and bis teapher Sakalakirti, who is 
praised in the concluding verses as the “ ornament of the 
Kundakunda race.” 

In about 1200 A.D. the Maladharin Devaprabha Suri 
wrote a Pandava-Carita in 18 Sargas, in which the contents 
of the 18 Parvans of the Mahabiiarata are given in a concise 
form, though remodelled in many of its details. The lengthy 
Sarga 6 contains the story of the game of dice, and the Nala 
episode~it is here called “ story of Nala and Kubara,” the 
latter being tlie name of Nala’s brother — is related by Vidura 
as a warning example. Sarga 16 tells the legend of the Jina 
Aristanemi in connection with the Pandava legend, and 
Sarga 18 relates how Baladeva reaches heaven and Aristanemi 
and the Pandavas enter Nirvana. A Pandava- Purs^a,®* 
which is also known as “ Jaina-Mahabharata,” was written by 
Subhacandra in 1551 A.D. In the opening verses the author 


1) The first Sargas were written by Sakalakirti, the rest by Jinadasa* Seo 
Bhandathaty Report 1883-84, pp. 123 and 433 f. j Leumann in WZKM 11, 1897, 812 ; Hiralalj 
Catalogue, p. 716 f. In Bhandarkar's MS. only Jinadasa is mentioned as the author. 
Sakalakirti lived in about 1464 A.D., and Jinadasa therefore in the second half of the 
16th century. Hiralal, Catalogue, pp. 716 f., 760 If., 768, also mentions Harivaip4a-Pura- 
ijas by Ravisena, grlbhusaiga, Dharmakirti and E&maoandra. Besides these Sanskrit 
epics there is a Harivaip^a-Parfiiga in the ApabhraxpSa language, which was written by the 
poet Bhavala in the 10th or 11th century. Seo Hiralal^ Catalogue, pp. xlviii f., 716, 
762 ff. 

2) Published in Km. 93, Bombay 1911. Earlier editions appeared in the Jaina- 
Sastra-KathSsaxpgraha and the Caritra-Saipgraha in Ahmedabad in 1884. See Peterson. 
8 Reports, Appendix 1, 131-134* Devaprabha is a pnpil of Municandra Stiri, whos^ 
teacher was Candra Suri, who wrote a commentary on the Ava4yaka-Sfltra in the year 
1165 A.D. ; s. Pefereon, Report IV, pp. xxvii^f., lii. 

3) See PHersoUt Report IV, 166 fl. ; Leumann in W2KM 11, 1897, p. 806. There is 
also a Pft^^ava-Pura^a in 18 Sargas by Vadioaudra, s. LeumanUf 1. o, It would certainly 
be worth while to compare the various Jaina versions of the MahftbhArata carefully with 
pne another ahd with the old epic. 
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does honour to the teachers Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, 
Pujyapada, AkalaUka, Jinasena and Gunabhadra. Devaprabha’s 
epic was done into prose with inserted verses in 1603 A.D. 
by Pevavijaya Gapin, pupil of Rajavijaya Suri.*^ Among 
the verses many have been taken literally from Devaprabha’s 
work, whilst many others belong to the gnomic poetry and 
are known from other sources.^^ 

It is, however, the biographies of the 63 “ Great Ment” 
that is to say the 24 Tirthakaras, and their contemporaries, the 
12 Cakravartins or rulers of the world, and the 27 heroes 
(9 Baladevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 Prativasudevas) of antiquity, 
which constitute the favourite substitute, most popular among 
the Jainas, both for the heroic epics and for the Brahmanical 
Puranas. These works are usually called ** Puranas ” by the 
Pigambaras, whilst among the Svetambaras they go by the 
name of “Oaritras.” Among the earliest of these works is 
the Trisa§tilaksana-Maha-Purana,^> “ the Great PurSna of 
63 Excellent Men,” also named briefly Maha-Purana,®^ 
by Jinasena and Gunabhadra, containing the biographies of 
all of the 63 men. It consists of the Adi-Purana in 47 
chapters, of which 42 are written by Jinasena and the last 5 
by his pupil Gunabhadra, and the Uttara-Purana, which is 
exclusively from the pen of Gunabhadra. The Adi-Purana, 


h Edited by Haragovind Das and Bechar Das in TJG Beaare, V. E. 2438 (1911). 

2) Thug for instance, there is on p. 133 the well-known verse from the Paaoafcantra : 
‘*One should not act rashly, one should act aftor mature reflection, otherwise repentance 
will follow, as in the case of the wife of the Brahman because of the ichneumon/* 

3) See Glasenapp, Der Jainiamua, p. 347 ff. The earlier tradition in the Samava. 
yaipga 64 and in Siiac&rya knows only 64 “excellent men’* (uttaraapurisa), as it does not 
count the Pmtivasudevas especially. OA Banarsi Das Jam, Jaina Jatakas, p. II, 

A survey of the contents and tho position of the work in Jaina literature is given 
hy Qlasenapp in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 331 ff., based on the edition of the text by Pandit 
I4&lar3m in the^SyAdvadagranthamala with a Hindi translation Indore, Vik, S. 1973 
and X976, See Bhand^rhar, Beport 1883-84, pp; 118 ff., 422 ff. ; Hiralal, Catalogue, 
p, xxii jBP. 

,Thpre is^ however, also a “MahS-Pur&pa” by Malli^e^a, written in 1047 A.O. j 
s. K, B, PUhak. Ihd. Ant, 4C, 1911, 46 ft 

m 
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ot the “ first PurSna,” contains the story of ^labha, the first 
TIrthakara, and of the first Gakravartin, whilst the Uttara- 
Purana contains the life-stories of all the remaining Great 
Men.” The work does not, however, consist only of these 
life-stories of saints and heroes, and the episodes interwoven 
with them (stories from former incarnations of the principal 
personages, stories about their contemporaries, etc.), but in 
the true manner of the Brahmanical Purapas, this ” Great 
PurSna,” too, is at the same time an epic poem, which claims 
to give a “ history of the world,” and presents at the same 
time an encyclopaedia of all that is edifying to the pious Jaina 
and that is worthy of his knowledge. Thus, for instance, in 
the Adi-Purlna (38-40) the Samskaras, the “consecrations,” 
which accompany the life of the individual from his concep- 
tion until his death, are described in fair agreement with the 
corresponding Brahmanical rites. Chapter 41 treats of the 
interpretation of dreams. A short treatise on tovyn planning 
is to be found in Chapter 16, a treatise on the duties of the 
warrior and the art of governing (Niti) in Chapter 42. On 
the other hand, there are, in various places, hymns of consider- 
able poetical value. 

Like the Paiima-Cariya, the Maha-Purana, too, traces its 
origin back to Mahavira himself, who communicated its con- 
tents to Gautama, who in his turn imparted them to King 
Srenika. The knowledge of the sacred legends is said to have 
been transmitted by Gautama to those versed in the Afigas 
and Purvas, and in several passages the Angas are cited as an 
authority. The real source of the work is, however, the 
Prathamanuyoga, that is, the third part of the Dfs^ivada, 
which has gone astray, though we do not know how far the 
legends of the Maha-Furana agree with those of the original 
Lrstivada.^) 


1) Qlassmappt Festgabe JaoobI, p. S36 ff.| points out numerous divergences of the Mab&* 
PuiUi^a both from the tradition of the Sretftmbaras and from other Pigambara traditions. 
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The authors of the Maha-Purana took pains to obliterate 
the difference between Jinism and the older religion as far as 
possible by retaining the names of the saints and heroes, by 
the use of Brabmanical terms and even by the adoption of 
Brahmanical rites. The underlying tendency in all this was 
to cause Brahmanism and Hinduism to appear as merely a 
decayed form of the true faith, namely the Jaina religion, 
which had existed from time immemorial.’^ 

We have fairly accurate information regarding the time 
when the Maha-Purana was written.®^ It is stated at the end 
of the work that it was consecrated on the 23rd June, 897 
A.D. during the reign of the Bastrakuta-king Krsna II Akala- 
varsa by Gunabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. Jinasena, the author 
of the Adi-Purana, was a pupil of Virasena, and was highly 
honoured by King Amoghavarsa I, who reigned from 816 to 
877 A.D. According to this, then, the work was undoubtedly 
composed in the 9th century, Jinasena, the author of tbe 
Adi-Purana, is not, however, identical with Jinasena, the author 
of the Harivatn^a-Purana.** An allusion to Gunadbya’s 
Brhatkatha in the Adi-Purana, is worthy of notice.^^ 

One of the favourite stories in the TJttara-Purana is that 
of Jivandhara, which has also been treated several times by 
later poets both in Sanskrit and in Tamil. By way of a 


1) See Glasenappf loo. cit., p. 339 ff. 

2) Through the Pra^asti at the end of the Uttara-Pnra^a. See Bhandarkar, loc. eit.» 
and Karly History of the Dekkan, p, 69 f. 

3) In the Madgala of the HarivamiSa (quoted by Hiralaly Catalogue, p. xxii) 
Kavi^e^a, Kumarasena, Virasena and Jinasena are mentioned with praise. The teacher of 
this Jinasena is Kjrtisena of Punna^a Gaigia. According to this, Jinasena, the pupil 
of Virasena, and author of the idi-Purftjgia, would have lived before the Jinasena 
of the Harivaip^a, that means before 783 A.D., which is scarcely possible. Unless there 
is some mistake, we must assume that there were teachers named Virasena and 
Jinasena both before and. after the author of the Harivatp^a. The name Jinasena frequently 
occurs as the name of an author; s. Hiralal, Catalogue, pp. xxiii, 644, 651, 707. 

1,116. See A. Venkatasuhhiah in Ind, Hist, Qu, 6, 1929, 31 £f., and Kamta 
Prasad Jain, ibid, p, 647 ff* 
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specimen, we here gife the contents of this legend, which is 
told in Chapter 76,^^ 

Queen Vija3’^a, the consort of King Satyandhara of BSjapura, is warn-* 
ed in dreams that she is about to be visited by both joy and sorrow. Soon 
afterwards a being from the heavenly world of the gods descends into the 
womb of the queen, just as a beautiful flamingo would descend upon 
a pleasant lake covered with autumnal lotus-flowers.** Soon after this, 
the king is bereft of his throne, and killed by his treacherous minister 
KasthSftgSraka.®^ The queen, protected by a friendly female elf (Yak^l) 
gives birth to a son on a cremation-ground, as the sky brings forth the 
moon.'^ The Yak§I, who places jewel-lamps (f.e., shining jewels used as 
lamps) around the newly-born child (to protect it from evil demons) 
consoles the queen in her grief with a speech on the transitoriness of all 
things and the destinies brought about by deeds in former births. The 
merchant Gandhotkata, to whom it had been prophesied by an ascetic 
that he will have a long-lived son if he exposed his newly-born 
child, who would die just after birth, comes along, and hears the 
voice of the boy born by VijayS. He exclaims Jiva, jlva live, 
live **) for which reason the boy receives the name Jivandhara. When 
the queen recognised Gandhotkata, she entrusted her child to hitn, 
begging him to take care of the boy. The merchant takes the child 
to his wife NandS, who considers it as her own. VijayS was taken 
by the Yak§l to a hermitage of ascetics, and lived there in secret, 
consoled by the Yak§I with stories and pious instructions concerning the 
religion of the . Jina. Two younger wives of King Satyandhara, and the 
wives of the four most faithful followers of the king, also bear sons, who 
are all brought up together by Gandhotkata, and NandS also bears another 
son Nandatjhya, who grows up with the seven boys. As he advances in 
years, Jivandhara evinces exceptional wisdom. For instance he weeps, as 
children do, because his food was too hot. When the ascetic who is 
present, admonishes him, telling him that a sensible child should not weep, 
the boy replies, asking him whether he is not aware that weeping has the 
following advantages ; The mucus collected in the body flows out, the eyes 
become clear, and the food becomes thoroughly cooled. The ascetic, who 


Jl) A^ter HuUzscht The Story of Jivandhara, in Quarterly Jpuri^iat of t^e Mythic 
Society 12f 1022, 317-318, The text of this Jivandhara^Caritra is edited by T* 8. Kuppus^ 
19b7 (Sarawsvatmlasa Series 11). 

3) 1 , 9 * dharcwl-burner,** probably an allusion to the man*s former peoupatlon. 
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had formerly been a king, becomes the teacher of Jivandhara and the 
other boys. 

In consequence of his good deeds in previous incarnations, Jivandhara, 
after he has attained to manhood, wins eight beautiful women as his 
wives one after another. The Vidyadhara prince Gariirjavega wishes to 
marry his charming daughter Gandharvadatta, a pious devotee of the 
Jinas. He arranges a self-choice. The princess appears in the hall which 
has been erected for this purpose, with a lute, on which she plays beauti- 
fully, accompanying the music by song. Jivandhara steps into the hall 
to take part in a musical contest. However, he returns as being unsuitable 
the lutes which are handed to him, and asks whether he may have the 
princess’s lute. She hands it to him, and he now plays and sings far 
more beautifully, whereupon she hands him the wreath and selects him as 
her husband. 

Jivandhara gives further proof of exceptional wisdom and bravery. 
He decides the quarrel between two maidens, SuramafijarT and GunamSlS, 
as to the goodness of their perfumes, by scattering the powders, where- 
upon it is seen that the bees swarm to the more sweetly scented powder, 
that of Suramanjarl. He also tames a furious elephant. On this occasion 
Suramanjar! falls in love with the prince, and he accepts her as his second 
wife# He rescues a dog, which is being persecuted by bad boys, from its 
tormentors. The dog remembers its former incarnation, and transforms 
itself into a Yaksa, who thenceforth becomes a faithful friend to the 
prince ; he also gives him a ring, by the aid of which he can assume any 
kind of forni he desires. Padmottama, the daughter of King Dharmapati, 
is bitten by a poisonous snake. The king promises his daughter to the 
man who will cure her of the snake^s poison. Jivandhara alone is able to 
do this with the help of his Yaksa friend, and he wins this princess, too, 
as his wife. A few days later he comes to a lovely grove, where he wor- 
ships in a Jaina temple. All of a sudden a Campaka tree begins to burst 
forth in red blossoms, the cuckoos begin to sing charmingly, the pond by 
the temple fills itself with limpid water, the water-lilies open, bees approach 
in swarms, and the doors of the Jaina temple fly open of their own accord. 
Now it had been prophesied that the merchant Subhadra should give his 
daughter Keemasundav! in marriage to the man at whose coming all these 
miracles should take place. So Ksemasuudarl, too, became the wife pf 
Jlvandhata^ He wins a fifth wife, Hemabbs, owing to bis skill in 
archery. Princess SrlcandrS observes a pair of doves enjoying themselves 
and {alls into a BWoon> for she remembers that she had been a dove in« 
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previous existence and had lost her husband* After a long search^ and 
with the assistance of Jivandhara, the former husband of the princess is 
found in the person of NandSdhya, Jlvandhara*s half-brother, who is again 
married to her. Jivandhara stays away from his family for 16 years, 
because in a former birth he had separated the young one of a flamingo 
from its parents for 16 months. At last comes the reunion with his 
mother, which is described very touchingly. She enlightens him regard- 
ing the fact that he is the son of King Satyandhara who was killed, and 
asks him to seize the reins of government. He promises to do this when 
the right moment shall have come. 

By the aid of his magic ring he comes to Rajapura as a merchant. 
There the merchant Sagaradatta gives him his daughter in marriage, as 
he was her destined husband according to prophesy on the part of the 
astrologers. Disguised as an old and wandering Brahman ascetic, he comes 
one day into the audience hall of Kasthangaraka and is entertained by him. 
After leaving the hall, he offers the princes a powder which has the power 
to make people docile to one's wishes. The princes laugh, and say he 
should make the maiden GunaraalS, who has become a man-hater since 
Jivandhara declared her perfume to be inferior, docile. He boasts that he 
will win GuuamalS. He goes to her and announces his arrival. She 
asks : Whence have you come, and whither are you going " ? He replies : 
* I have come afterwards, I shall go again before.'^ As the waiting-maids 
laugh at this reply, he says : “ Do not laugh, old age brings perversity in 
its train; will this not be your lot also?^^ Gunamala asks again: 
“Whither are you going?" He answers : “I shall go so long, until I 
reach a worthy maiden." When she heard this, she said jokingly : “ He is 
old in body and in years, but not in bis heart, gave him a place of 
honour, ate with him and said : “ Now go quickly where you want to go." 

^ He praised her, and said : “ You have said well, my dear one," rose with 
an effort, supported by his stick, and sat down upon her couch, as if she 
had said that he was to do this. When the waiting-maids saw this, they 
exclaimed : “ Just see this impertinence ! " and were about to drive 
him away. But Gunanala has a feeling that this is no ordinary Brahman, 
and restrains the maids, saying : “ What harm is there? The Brahman 
is my guest, let him stay here." At the end of the night he 
sang sweet melodies, which reminded GunamSla of Jlvahdhara's singing 
at GandharvadattE's self-choice. Finally he discloses his identity, abd 
receives Gunamala as a wife from her parents. The merchant Gandhot- 
ka(a arranges a feast* 
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Soon after this Jivandhara w:ins Ratuavatl, the daughter of King 
Videha, as his eighth wife, this time again through his skill in drawing 
the bow* KS^thangSraka and other persons of evil intent, try to carry 
away his wife in a fight. Jivandhara notices this, reveals his identity to 
the former vassals of Satyandhara as the son of the old king, fights with 
them against KasthSngSraka, defeats his army and cuts off his head* 
After he has duly worshipped the Jinas, he is anointed king, celebrates his 
marriage with Ratnavatl, crowns Gandharvadatta as first queen, and lives 
happily as a good sovereign with his mother, his wives and friends, 
enjoying the reward of his former good deeds. One day he meets a Jaina 
monk, and takes the monastic vow upon himself. His brothers do likewise. 
While he is living with them in the forest, he notices a herd of monkeys 
fighting furiously among themselves, and he is filled with disgust at the 
world. After a meeting with Mahavlra, he renounces his kingdom in 
favour of Prince Vasundhara, son of Gandharvadatta, and becomes a monk. 
His companions do the same, whereupon his mother and his eight wives 
become nuns. 

The Satrunjay a-M ahatmya*>by Dhanesvara, 
who, according to his own statement, wrote his work in 
Valabhl at the desire of Siladitya, King of Surastra,®^ is a 
work after the style of the Mahatmyas of the Puranas, This 
is an epic, mostly in Slokas, in 14 Sargas, the theme of which 
is the glorification of the sacred mountain Satrunjaya. It 
begins with a cosmology, then tells of the adventures of a 
King Mahipala, whereupon the story of the first Jina Bsabha 
follows. It tells of the fights of the two brothers Bharata 


A. ITfiber, tJeber das M&h&tmyara AKM I, Nr. 4, Leipzig 1858; 

transl., with appendices, by J. Burgess, Ind. Ant. 30, 1001, 239 ff, ; 288 

2) The text has Siladitya. Between 605 and 766 A.D. there were six different 
rulers of the Valabhl dynasty named giladitya (s. Duff, p. 380). Though there are a few 
quite deffnite chronological data in the work itself (I, 13 f. ; XIV, 101 ff. ; 166 ff. ; 281 ff.) 
these contradict one another to such an extent that it is not possible to assign an exact 
date to the work, See Weher, l.o., p. 8 ff., 15, 39 ff. According to XIV, 283, Dhane4vara 
was the moon in the ocean of the Moon-0acoha (i§a4igacohftmbadhi4a4i). A Dhane[$> 
jara of the Candragaooha is mentioned in the list of teachers by Abhayadeva, the teacher 
of Asada. Tb© last-named lived in about 1191 A.D. ; hence Dhanesvara, the teacher of 
Devendra Sflti, the teacher of BhadreSvara, the teacher of Abhayadeva, would have lived 
in about UOO A*D. 
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and Bahubali and the pilgrimages! aid pious foundations of 
Bharata, especially the shrines erected on the Satrufljaya 
mountain. In Book IX we come across the Bama legend, 
whilst in Book X to XII the story of the Pandavas, connected 
with the Kr^na legend and the legend of the Jina Ari§tanerai, 
is told. The stories told in Book X about Bhimasena refer, 
however, to a Bhima totally different from that of the 
Mahabharata. He is a thief and a good-for-nothing, though 
a keen adventurer, about whom, for instance^ the following 
is told : . 

A merchantman vessel, on which he is sailing overseas, runs aground in 
mid-ocean on a coral-reef. A parrot indicates a way of rescue. One of 
them must be prepared to die, swim to a mountain and there startle up 
the BbSranqla birds. Bhima undertakes this, and saves the ship, but 
remains alone on the mountain. The helpful parrot gives him a means of 
escape. He is to cast himself into the ocean, allow himself to be swallowed 
by a fish and thrown ashore. This takes place, and he lands in Ceylon. 
After manifold adventures he acquires a kingdom, but renounces it after 
pome time, in order to withdraw as a hermit on Raivata, one of the peaks 
of the sacred 6atrufijaya. Book XIV contains the legend of the Jina 
PSr^vanatha and at the end a long prophecy of Maliavira, which contains 
all manner of historical allusions, the significance of which is, however, not 
yet explained. 

Corresponding to the Puranas of the Digambaras, the 
Svetam haras have the C a r i t r a s, some of which describe 
the lives of individual Jinas, whilst others treat of the lives 
of all 63 iSalakapurusas^^ or ** excellent men,*’ The work 
of the last-named type which enjoys the greatest reputation 


According to Hah&bh&rata VI, 7, 13, there live in the northern Knru.land the 
Bharn^da birds, which have sharp teeth and are very strong, and throw the corpses of 
men who live to the age of thousands of years, into mountain oaves. According to XII, 
169, 10, they have human faces. The Pnfioatantra («. Ben/ey, Pas Pantschatantra I, 
111 f., 5B8; XI» 360 f., 626) tells of Bhara^^a birds with two beaks. ^ 

*) jgaiaka <Fali salaka) means “ arrow *’ or “little stake.“ also the small bamboo 
sticks whieb iwe used by the Buddhist monks as an identity badge. SalftkApuru^ would 
probably mean “ legitimised, chareotepeed men/* so that ^al^fiputn^a end Lakfa^apurufa 
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among the dvetSmbara Jainas, is the Trisasti’Sal&ka- 
p u r u ga-Carita, “The Lives of the 63 Excellent Men” 
by th e famous Jaina monk Hemaoandra. This Avork, 
which was written at the desire of King Kumarapala between 
1160 and 1172 A.U., the latter being the year of Hema- 
candra’s death, contains in 10 Parvans the legends about 
the 24i Jinas, the 12 Oakravartins, the 9 Vasudevas, the 
9 Baladevas and the 9 Vi^nudvisas (enemies of the 9 
incarnations of Visnu). The language of the work, 
which the author himself describes as a Mahakavya, “ a 
great* ornate epic,” and which in bulk if in nothing 
else, seems to vie with the Mahabharata,®^ is simple and 
unaffected. The description “Mahakavya” is justified by 
many beautiful comparisons, such as when, for instatfce, the 
poet (I, 70) compares the buffaloes carrying water, with 
clouds which have fallen to earth, and many a pretty descrip** 
tion of seasons, love-scenes, and so on, in the style of ornate 
poetry. The main purpose of the work is^ however, instruc- 
tion and edification ; for, as the author himself says (I, 29) : 
“ To sing in praise of the pious, leads to liberation.” The 
narrative is often interrupted by long instructive discourses 
on subjects of religion and morality. There is often mention 
of the doctrine of Karman, and all the stories of the rebirths 
of the great men and their destinies, are instances of the 
effects of good and bad deeds. In the case of each one of 
the “ excellent men,” his destinies in his former existences 
are related. In the main, they are the same legends as are to 
he found in the earlier Jinistic epics and Puranas.®^ It is 


are syaoxiymoaa. The Conamentary on Abhidhanacintamai^Li.lIIi 364| however, explains; 
purufe^u jAtarekha ity arthab, ** which form as ifc were lines of demarcation among the 
monks,*’ 

The text has been published by the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka*Sabha (in a new 
eakion), Bhavnagar 1906-1913. 

Bven. the division into Parvans seems to indicate the proud comparison with the 

Mahkbhlirata« 

?) pee Der Jaimsmus, p. 269 

64 
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still a matter for more detailed investigation as to what earlier 
sources Hemacandra drew upon for his poem.^^ 

Parvan I begins, after the usual benedictions, with the 
life of Bifabha, the first Tirthakara, in his previous exist- 
ences.^*' Parvan X, which also occurs as an independent, 
text in manuscripts, entitled M a h a v I r a-0 a r i t r a, “ Life 
of Mahavira,” is of greater significance. It contains the life- 
story of Mahavira, which agrees on the whole with the ac- 
counts in the Kalpa-Sutra and the Ayaramga, but gives far 
ereater detail. We find here also detailed data, which are 
probably based on earlier traditions, and which are for that 
reason important from the historical point of view, regarding 
King Srenika Bimbisara, the contemporary of Mahavira and 
Buddha. In the form of a prophecy of Mahavira, Hema- 
candra also describes in a lengthy passage the ideal reign of 
his pious pupil, King Kumarapala, who ascended the throne 
1669 years after the Nirvana of MahSvlra.^^ Interwoven 
with the more or less historical accounts of King grenika and 
his son, Prince Abhaya, there are also many interesting tales, 
such as the story of the master-thief Rauhi^eya, who by 


1) We aro tempted to think of the Trisasjjilak^a^amahapura^ia, but the Caiipanna- 
mahapurisaoariya, a work written in Prakrit prose by gHacarya in the year 868 A.H. 
must also be taken into consideration. On this little-known 'work which has not yet been 
published, s. P«ter«on, 3 Keports, p. 88, App. p. 91; Banarsi Das Joint Jaina Patakas, 
p. iii ff, and Jacohit Sanatkumaracaritam, p. xiii. According to Jacobi in B RE VII, 
466b, the legend -collection Vasudevahijpdi would be one of the sources of Hemacandrn’s 
work, Vasuderahi^di is the work of 8aAghadasa Ga^iin (the first part, which also contaioH 
the Dhammillahi:^(Ji, is published as No. 80 of the AtmSnanda-Jaina-Grantharatnaina)a, 
Bhavnagar 1930). SoeoXso Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 68; 8 Reports, p. 184 f, ; Ou4rviot, 
p. 76 and Farquhar, Outline, pp. 278, 280, erroneously state Hemacandra to be the author 
of the Vasudovahijj^a («»Vasudevahi](?4i). 

8) On Parvan I, see L. Suali in SIPI VII, 3 fP. An English translation of Canto I 
of Parvan I has appeared in the Punjab Sanskrit Series No, 8. Jaina Jatakas or Lord 
Igtshabha’fl Pfirvabhavas.., translated by Amulyacharan revised and edited 

with Notes and Introductions by Banarsi Das Jain, Lahore, 1926. 

3) See Helen M. Johnson in JAOS 46, 1926, 301 £P. 

See BUhhft Ueber das Leben des JainamSnches Hemaohandra, pp. 37 ff*, if« 
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reason of his boldness and artfulness, succeeds in eluding all 
pursuit, but who in the end would almost have been outwitted 
by Prince Abhaya himself, had he not by a mere chance heard 
a few words of Mahavira, which save his life. This causes 
him to hear the sermon of the Jina and to become a monk, and 
he enters into heaven as a sage.*> 

The Parisi^ta - Par van or Sthaviravali- 
Oarita,®’ “Appendix-Section” or “Lives of the 

Series of the Elders,” the appendix to the Trisasti-Salaka- 
purusa-Carita, has a still greater wealth of fairy-tales and 
stories of all kinds. This book treats of the history of the 
Das'apiirvins, i.e., the earliest teachers of the Jaina religion, 
who 'were still knowers of the ten Purvas, Whilst with the 
exception of the last two Tirthakaras, Parsvanatha and Maha- 
vira, the personages of the Trisasti-Salakapurusa-Carita belong 
throughout to mythology or epic poetry, the Sthaviravali- 
Carita contains the life-stories of the Elders (Sthaviras, 
Theras), i.e., the disciples of Mahavira, whose names and 
sequence in accordance with the unanimous tradition of the 
SvetSmbaras may be regarded as historical. It is true that 
the stories by themselves alone seldom contain any historical 
nucleus. Hemacandra took them from earlier works of 
legendary lore and commentaries, especially those of Hari- 
bhadra. Erequently enlivened by proverbs and colloquialisms 
of the common people, the stories reveal clearly their popular 
origin. Hemacandra translated them from the Prakrit 
without making many alterations. 


b Soe Helen M. JoJitMon, ill J AOS 41, l!)24, p. 1 ff. The great popularity of this 
story is shown by the fact that it has again beoii remodelled in extended form as an in- 
dependent work by a more recent poet Dovainurti (15Lh century) in the Rauhii>eya. 
caritra (Jamnagar 1908, 2nd Ed. by the Atmananda-Safcha, Bhavnagar 1916) ; translated 
into English by Helen M. Johnson in Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, New Haven, 
1030, p. 159 ff. ; c/. JAOS 45, 1924, 73 ff. 

3) Edited by H. Jacobi^ Calcutta, Bibl. Ind., 1891. Extracts translated into Gorman 
by J. Horteli Brjaablangeu ans Hemacandms Pari^isj^aparvan, Leipzig, 1908, 
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Thete ate many interesting parallels to be found among 
the stories of the ParisSi^ta-Parvan, not only to such stories as 
are familiar to us from other Indian works, but also to such as 
form part of universal literature. The story of the twins 
Kuberadatta and Kuberadatta, the children of the courtesan 
Kuberasena, is a kind of Oedipus tragedy. The time-honour- 
ed theme of incest committed unconsciously, is here diluted, 
even more than in the Christian legend of Saint Gregory, 
into a pious monastic legend. What appeals to the Indian 
narrator is, not so much the tragic situation, as the subtlety 
of the complicated relationship. When a monk writes stories, 
it is conceivable that the wickedness of womankind will fur- 
nish him with inexhaustible material for the most subtle 
stories of adultery. There is an abundance of such stories in 
the Pari^ista-Parvan, including some, the individual motifs 
of which often recur in universal literature.^^ The tale of 
Sthtilabhadra and the nun Koiia (VIII, 110-193) is one of 
the characteristic monastic stories : 

Three monks each made a vow in the presence of the master. The 
first said that he would sit in front of a lion’s den throughout the four 
months of the rainy season ; the second said 'that he would sojourn for the 
same length of time in front of the hole of a snake, the mere sight of 
which is fatal ; the third declared that he would sit on a well-wheel through- 
out the rainy season. Then the monk Sthulabhadra comes along, and 
says he will spend the four months in the house of the courtesan KotS 
(whose lover he had been before he became a monk), without violating his 
vow of chastity. He not only succeeds in this, but Kosa is also converted 
to the Jaina faith. At the end of the rainy season the four monks return 
to the master, who declares that Sthulabhadra has accomplished the greatest 
feat. The other monks are jealous at this, and the one who had sat in 
front of the lion’s den, declares that, before the beginning of the next 


1 ) Thus the motif of the ordeal of the adulteress » among others, in the narratiira 
II, 446^640, translated into German bj J. Meyett Isoldes Gottesarteil, Berlin 1914, 
p. 180 The legend is imitated in the story of Talkalacirin, I, 
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rainy season, he will perform the same feat as Sthulabhadra. He repairs 
to Kosa, who sees through him : he falls an easy victim to her, but is at 
length brought back to repentance and to the monastic life by Kos$ 
herself, who finally becomes a nun. 

Side by side with such stories there are also purely 
Jinistio legends, some of which read like historical or biogra- 
phical accounts. Thus it is related in Book V, how Sayyami^ 
bhava wrote the Dasavaikalika-Sutra, in order to give his son, 
who, he knows, must die in six months, the chance of grfisp- 
ing the essence of the Jaina doctrine in the shortest possible 
time, without studying the other sacred texts. The legends 
told in Books IX and XIII also have reference to the compila- 
tion of the Canon. The stories in Book VIII relating to the 
royal dynasty of the Nandas are ef some historical interest, 
though the legends themselves probably contain but little 
actual history. At any rate the fact that the last Nanda 
prince was overthrown by Candragupta, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty (ca. 317 B. 0.) is historical. According to 
the legend, Candragupta, who was of low descent on the 
maternal side, only succeeded in pushing his way to power 
and consolidating his throne, because he had the as^te 
Brahman Canakya as his minister. There were many popular 
tales current about this man, and Hemacandra did not fail to 
make use of them, though Canakya was of all men thoroughly 
unsuitable as an example for a pious Jaina to imitate. From 
time immemorial, however, the Jainas have always taken pains 
to make every hero of the popular stories into one of their 
own also. Nevertheless, it is so remarkable that they should 
have done this even in the case of Capakya, that crafty, 
unscrupulous intriguer and despotic politician, who shrank 
back from no trick however bad, that we are inclined to 
believe, with the tradition, that Candragupta really favoured 
the Jaina faith, and that, for this reason, he and his famous 
minister were extolled by the Jainas. It is true that 
IS^emaoandra succeeded in making a pious Jaina of even 
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this man. Indeed, this out and out worldly man, who 
shortly before his death, takes his revenge on his enemy, 
nevertheless retires at the end of his days to the vicinity of 
a dung-heap, in order to starve himself to death, in the true 
manner of a Jaina saint. Owing to the rascality of a rival, 
who sets fire to the dung-heap, he is, however, burnt against 
his will. After his death, he curiously enough becomes a 
goddess. 

The Oaritras which describe the life of individual Jinas, 
are numerous. Among these, Itsabha, the first, Santinatha, 
the sixteenth, Aristanemi or Nerainatha, the twenty-second, 
Parsva, the twenty-third, and of course the last Jina, Maha- 
vira himself, are most especially honoured by the Jainas, and 
their biographies are among the most popular themes of 
narrative poetry. 

Even in the Canon there are already MahavTra-Caritas, 
descriptions of the life of the last Jina. Hemacandra’s Maha- 
vlra-Oarita forms Parvan X of his Trisasti-Salakapuru§a- 
Carita. A Mahavira-Cariyam in Prakrit was written in the 
year 1082 A. I), by Gunacandra Ganin,*’ and another in 1085 
A.D. by Devendra Ganin,®^ also known as Neraicandra. 

The life of ^-^abha is, as we have seen, told in the intro- 
ductory sections of the Rama epics, Krsna and the heroes of 
the Mahabharata are supposed to be contemporaries of the Jina 
Neminatha, about whom legends are told in all adaptations of 
the Mah&bhSrata. Furthermore it is the legend of Neminatha 
which has been made the theme of innumerable poetic versions, 
beginning with the early one in the Uttarajjhayapa.®^ In 
later times there are at least a dozen life-stories of Neminatha. 


i) Edited in AU8 Granfchoddhara 1929. Of. Peterson, Report V, p. xiii f. 

Edited in Jaina-Atm&nanda Granthama1&, No. 50. The work also contains 
Apabhraip^a stanzas, s. Jacobi, Sanatkumaraoaritam, p. xxii. The author is probably 
the same as that of the commentary on the Uttarftdhyayana- Sutra. 

See above, p. 469 f. 
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Thus in the ilth century we have a Neminatha-Oarita in 
Sanskrit by SUracarya and one by Ma 1 a d h a r i-H e ma- 
candra. In the year 1159 A. D. Haribhadra, a pupil 
of Sricandra, who himself was a pupil of Jinacandra, com- 
pleted his Neminahacariu in Apabhrami^a.^> The 
author was a contemporary of Hemacandra, and completed 
his work, which he had written at the request of the minister 
Prthivipala, on the day of the conversion of King Kumarapala. 
The legend of Neminatha is the same in all the presentations. 
Haribhadra, however, is at pains to depict romantic scenes 
after the manner of the ornate poetry, to interweave descrip- 
tions of nature, etc. He takes such a delight in doing this, 
that the entire first half of the poem treats only of the previous 
births of Nemi and E-ajimatl, and insufficient attention is 
devoted to the actual legend of the Tirthakara. Interwoven 
with the story of the second reincarnation, there is a Sanat- 
kumara-Carita, which relates the legend of the fourth 
Cakravartin SanatkumSra,-' the contemporary of the fifteenth 
Tirthakara. The narrative is full of romance, the scene of 
which is laid partly on earth, and partly in the world of the 
Vidyadharas and gods. After many amorous adventures and 
numerous victorious fights, after he had become a ruler of 
the world (Cakravartin) famed for his incomparable beauty, 
and after he had lived happily for 300,000 years, old age ap- 
proached him suddenly. Then he renounced the world, devoted 
himself to rigorous asceticism, died the voluntary death through 
fasting and entered into the Sanatkumara-heaven. The 
poet evidently wanted to show that he could apply all the 
subtleties of the Kaivya style in Apabhram^a just as well 


C/. H. Jacobit JSanatkumSraoaritaTn.^ein Absohnitt aus Haribhadras Nemin&tba. 
caritam eine Jainalegende in Apabhraip4a, in AHayA XXXI, 2, Miinohen 1921. This 
Haribhadra is also the author of M allinSthacarita in Prakrit, 

}) Der Jaimsmns, p. 279. 
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aS in Prakrit, for the legend itself had been treated often 
enough before him.^^ 

The life-story of Neminatha is also treated by the poet 
Vsgbhata in his Nem i-N i r v a n a,^^ a MahakSvya in 
16 cantos. The poem Nemiduta®^ byVikrama, the 
son of Sahgana, is a most artificial work. The theme of this 
poem is the lament of Rajlmatl, after her husband had be- 
come a monk. The work is an example of the “ Completing 
of verses The last line of each verse is taken from 
Kalidasa’s “Meghaduta,” whilst the first three lines are 
composed by the poet himself. This appears to be a very 
modern work. 

An earlier work of the same kind is the Parsvfi- 
b h y u d a y a,®’ a poetical life-story of Par^vanatha by J i n a- 
8 e n a, who wrote the Adi-PurSna in the 9th century. In 
this poem the entire “ Meghaduta ” has been incorporated by 
inserting one or two lines from Kalidasa’s in each verse, 
whilst Jinasena composed the rest. 

The number of poetical life-stories of ParsvanSrtha, the 
predecessor of Mahavira, is very great. The Par^vanatha- 
Caritra®^ by Bhavadeva Suri, who probably wrote 


1) Thus already by Devendra in his commentary on the Uttarajjhaya^jia in the 
year 1073 A. D., and only one year earlier than Ear ibhadra, iSrioandra wrote a Sanat* 
kumaracarita in PrSkrit. As there are several writers named Srioandra, it is not certain 
whether this is the same one who wrote a Kathakofia. Of. Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xlix ff. 
and Jacobi, l.c., p. xiih 

2) Edited in Kin., 58, 1896. The poet lived under Jayasimha of Oujarat (1093- 
1154) and is also the author of a work on poetics (Vagbhatalaipkara). 

3) Edited in ?lm., Part II, pp. 85*104. Cf, P. Pavolini in GSAI 18, 329 fP. ; B. 
Hultzsch, Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, Ed. London 1911, p. vi f. 

4) Samasyapurai^a, a poetical exercise consisting of one or two lines of a stanza- 
being given to which the poet'^must compose the remaining lines. 

6) The Meghaduta as embodied in the Par4vabhyudaya with the Oommentaiy of 
Mallinatha, with a literal English Translation Ed. by K. B. Pathak, Poona 1894 and edited 
with a commentary by Yogir^ Patp4it&carya, Bombay NSP 1909. Of, Guirinot in JA 
1909, s. 10, t, XIV, pp. 72, 75 j E, Hultzsoh, l.o,, p, vii, and T. S* Euppnswami BMtI 
in Ind« Ant« 36, 1907, 285 ff. ; Hiralal, Oatalogue, p. xxiii. 

B) Edited by Hatagooindadasa and Beearaddsa^ Benares 1912, YJG 1^, An analysis 
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it in 1255 A.D.,^' tells with, an exceptional wealth of detail, 
not only the life-story of this saint in his last incarnation, 
but also his previous nine existences. 

Marubhuti and Kamatha iire sons of a courb priest. Marubhuti 
hears a pious sermon, and renounces the world and the pleasures of the 
senses. Kamatha commits adultery with the neglected wife of his 
brother* Marubhuti denounces him to the king, and causes the adulterer 
to be punished, Kamatha kills his brother in revenge, Marubhuti dies 
with gloomy thoughts, and is therefore reborn as an elephant. As such 
he is converted by the king, who had withdrawn into solitude, and from 
that time onwards he lives a pious life. As an elephant he is killed by 
Kamatha who had in the meantime been reborn as a snake. ® ^ As the 
elephant is just meditating upon religion, he is reborn in heaven, whilst 
Kamatha descends to hell. In the succeeding incarnations the former 
Marubhuti is reborn now as a god in some heaven, now as a prince who 
after ruling justly and piously, retires from the world. Reboru as a 
snake, as a wild Bhil and as a lion, Kamatha ever and again kills the 
former Marubhuti, and ever and again descends to hell. At length in 
the tenth reincarnation the former Marubhuti is reborn as a prince in 
Benares, amidst all manner of miracles and signs proclaiming the 
future Jina. While his mother was pregnant with him, she saw a snake 
at her side one night (parsvatah), hence the prince received the name 
Parsva. The former Kamatha is reborn as Katha, the son of a Brahman, 
is very poor and becomes an ascetic. One day Parsva sees Katha seated 
between five fires performing ascetic practices, and throwing a large 
snake into the fire. Parsva rescues the snake, which then reappears as the 
Naga king Dharana, whilst Katha is reborn as an Asura. The sight of a 
picture of the former Jina Nemi causes Parsva to give up wealth and 


of the work is given by M. Bloomfield, The Life and Stories of the Jaiiia Savior 
Par9vanatha, Baltimore, 1919. Bloomfiold also gives numerous parallels from Indian and 
world-literature. 

At the end of the work the author says that ho completed the work in the 
year 1312. The era is not stated. If it is the Saipvat era, 1255 A. D, would be the 
corresponding date. If this date is correct, Y&i&a, whom ho names as his teacher, cannot 
be identical with Yai^adeva Suri, who wrote a commentary on the Pak§ika-Sutra in 
1124 A.D. 

It is one of the favourite themes in Jinistio legend literature to trace the destinies 
of two sworn enemi^ through many rebirths. Bloomfield, loo, cit., p, 13 £f. 

66 
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power, tear out his hair, and wander forth as an itinerant monk. At the 
age of 30 years he attains perfection. Like M&ra in the Buddha legend, 
the Asura Meghamalin (the former Katha) attacks Parsva, in order to 
disturb him in his meditation, but he is protected by the snake king 
Dharana. At length the Asura repents, and becomes a pious layman. 
Pari§va becomes a Kevalin (possessor of the perfect knowledge), visits his 
parents, and finally attains Nirvana. After his passing, he enters the 
highest heaven, and is much honoured by Sakra. His corpse is cremated 
by the gods, and Sakra erects a jewelled Stupa over his ashes. 

The legend of Par^vanatha, however, forms merely the 
frame, into which numerous stories, fables and fairy-tales are 
inserted in the manner so familiar i n Indian narrative litera- 
ture. Not a few of these stories are also known from other 
Jinistic and secular narrative works (such as Pancatantra, 
Vetalapancavimsati, and others), e.g., the story of the Gold- 
man, who is killed, and transforms himself into a gold trea- 
sure (IT, 959 JEP.), of the Brahman who builds castles in the 
air (II, 1015 ff.), of the patient Hariscandra (III, 656 ff.), the 
parable of the four daughters-in-law (VI, 389 ff.) and others. 
The story of the emperor Suvarnabahu not only contains 
themes of the Sakuntala legend, but actually reveals (IV, 41) 
an acquaintance with the drama of Kalidasa. One of the 
most interesting stories is that of King Vikrama as a parrot 
(III, 106 fE.)^> 

The mighty King Vikrama who is endowed with all the virtues, learns 
from a sage the magic art of penetrating into another body. At the same 
time with him a Brahman learns the same art. The latter, a scoundrel, 
seizes the opportunity when Vikrama leaves his own body and enters 
that of an elephant, to penetrate into the body of the king, and to 
give himself out as the king. When the real King Vikrama is aware of 
this, he enters into the body of a parrot, allows himself to be caught by a 


1) Already in Nay&dhammakaLao, Chapt. VII; see above, p, 446. 

8) Of. Bloomfield, loo, cit,, p. 74 ff., and the treatise “On the Art of Enterinff 
Another's Body " in Proceedings of the American I Philosophical Society, Vol, LVI, 

1, 1917. 
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hunter, and causes this man to sell him to the queen. As a parrot he 
becomes the queen’s favourite and converses with her ; they ask each other 
riddles, and he recites to her all kinds of wise sayings and instructions on 
the religion of the Jina. The riddles are erudite rather than popular. One 
of the simpler riddles is that of the queen : It makes snakes poisonless, 

the gods powerless, lions motionless, and yet children hold it in their 
hands, 'what is it ?” The parrot guesses it at once ; painter’s brush.” 
After so many proofs of sagacity the queen no longer doubts that the wise 
parrot is none other than the real King Vikrama, her husband. One day 
Vikrama’s soul leaves the parrot’s body, and enters into the body of a 
lizard. When the queen sees the dead body of the bird, she begins to 
lament, and wishes to burn herself with it. In order to prevent the self- 
immolation of the queen, the false king enters into the parrot’s body, 
which enables the real king to assume his own body and to appear before 
the queen in all his splendour. 

Like other Indian narrative works, the Parsvanatha- 
Oaritra also contains many gnomic sayings both on morality 
and on worldly wisdom. There are more than a thou- 
sand of them, many of which are well-known from other 
sources too. A few examples are given here : 

It is better for a man to be cast into a dungeon, better to wander in 
strange lands, better to live in hell, — than to have two wives,” (II, 833. ) 

“ Better is death, better to beg, better to serve one's enemies, if one 
meets with a misfortune through tbe visitation of fate, — than to seek help 
from relatives.” (Ill, 785.) 

The wise ones know how much sand there is in the Ganges and how 
much water in the ocean, they know the dimensions of a great mountain,—^ 
but the thoughts of a woman they cannot fathom.” (VII, 82.) 

Other Parsvauatha-Caritras (or Caritas) are written by 
Vadiraja (1025 A.D.) the teacher of the Western Oalukya 
King Jayasimha II Jagadekamalia,^^ by Manikyacandra (1217 


Cf. Hultzsch, in ZDMG 68, 1914» p. 698 and Quarterly J ournal of the Mythic 
Society, 12, 1922, p, 319} A, V enkatasuhhiah in ZII 7, 1929, 179 £f. 
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A.I).)>^^ by Sakalakirti (16th century),*^ by Padmasundara 
(1665 A.I),)®> and by Udayavira Ganin/’ 

Manikyacandra and Sakalakirti also wrote Santinatha- 
Oaritas, life-stories of the 16th Tlrthakara.^j A Santinfitha- 
Caritra in Sanskrit verses was written by Devasdri in 1282 
A,D.®’ Devasuri was the teacher of Tilakaprabha, the tdacher 
of Viraprabba, whose pupil Ajitaprabha wrote a great epic 
Santinatha-Caritra.’’ The date of a Santi-Purana by AHga^^ 
is not known. 

The Sumatinatha-Oaritra by Somaprabha (second half of 
the 12th century) in Prakrit treats of the life of the 5th 
Tirthakara.®’ 

A voluminous Prakrit poem Supasanaha-Oariyarp by 
Laksmana Ganin, deals with the story of the 7th Tirthakara. 
This work, composed in the year 1143 A.D,, also contains 68 


1) Peterson^ ^ Reports, p. 157 ff. ; Report IV, p. xci. He also wrote a comraeDtary 
on KAvyapraka^a. 

*) See above, p, 496 and Note 1 ; and Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, pp. 122 f. j 433. 

3) Parfivanatbakavya, s. Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 392,; Peterson, 3 Reports, p, 266 
Report IV, p. Ixxv. 

Date not known ; s. Bloomfield, loc. cit,, p. i f. The contents ofaParAvanatha- 
Caritra written in the year 1697 A.D, is given by Major James Delamaine (Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 1, 1827, p. 428 ff.). The name ** Brddha Tapa Gaccha ” given 
by him as the name of the author is probably based on some error. 

5) 0^ Kielhorn in Ind, Ant. 10, 1881, p. 101. Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, pp. 121 f„ 
430 ft. 

3) This was corrected by Pradyumna Suri. It is an abridged translation into 
Sanskrit, ofSri4ant i-vftta, which was written in Prakrit, by an earlier Devasuri, 
who is said to have written a Stuti on his teacher Municandra in Apabhraip^a, a Syad. 
vAdaxatnakara and a PramAijagrantha and lived from 1068 to 1169 A.D. Cf. Klatt in Ind. 
Ant. 11, 264 5 Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 59 f., Report IV, p, Iv f . ; Jacobi, Sanat- 
kumAracaritam, p. xxii. 

1) Ddited by Muni Indravijaya in Bibl, Ind. 1909 f. On Ajitaprabha and his genea- 
logical tree of teachers, s, Peterson, Report V, p. i f, 

3) A^ffechi, Bodl. Oat., p. 872 f. 

9) Cf. Muniraja Jinavijaya, Kum&rapAla-Pratibodha Ed. GOS No. XIV, p. v. 

W) Edited by Pandit Haragovind Das Seth, Benares 1918. Cf. P. D. Gune in Proc, 
100 Poona 1923, p. 161 f., and Jacobi, SanatkumAracaritam, p, xxii. 
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Apabhraip^a verses. A Vimala-Purana by Krfi^adasa,^’ deals 
with the life of the 13th Tirthakara. The story of Dharma- 
natha, the 16th Tirthakara, is treated by the poet Haricandra 
in the great epic Dharmasarmabhyudaya.^^ The epic is an 
imitation of Magha’s ^i^upalavadha. The legend of the 12th 
Tirthakara is treated by Vardhamana Suri in the Vasupujya- 
Caritra.®^ In this case the biography is quite stereotyped, 
but it forms the frame for a series of instructive and edifying 
stories. The life-stories of the five “ Great Men ’ ’ Esabha, 
Neminatha, Santinatha, Par^vanatha and Vardhamana Maha- 
vira are contained in the epic Mali apurusa-Oaritra in five 
Sargas by Merutuhga, the author of tlie Prabandhacintamani 
(1306 A.D.). The work has come down, in manuscripts, with 
a commentary which was probably written by the poet himself, 
and in this commentary the work is also called Upadesa^ata 
and Dharmopade^asataka. 

Not only the Tirthakaras themselves, but other holy men 
too, have been glorified in Caritras. A famous legendary hero 
is Salibhadra, a contemporary of Mahaviraand King Srenika, 
whose story is told briefly and simply in Hemacandra’s 
Mahavira-Caritra (Trisastisalakapurusa-Caritra X, 57 ff.). 
Dharmakumara treated this legend in 1277 A.D. in the epic 
^alibhadra-Carita,®^ which was revised by Pradyumna Suri® 


1) See Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 372 f. 

2) Edited in Km. 8, 1888. Cf. Peterson, Tieporfc II, 77 f., 141 ff. It is impossible 
to determine the period of the poet, as there wore several poets named Haricandra. As, 
however, he utilised not only Magha but also V&kpaii’s Gaiidavaha (s. Jacobi, WZKM 3, 
1889, 136 ff.) and as the Jivandhara-Oampu Is based upon the Uttara-Purapa, he must have 
written later than 900 A.D. (s. E. Hultzsch, Inch Ant. 35, 1906, 268). 

5) Of. A. Ballini in RSO I, 1906-07, 41 ff., 169 ff., 439 ff. and II, 1908-09. 39 ff., 
289 f. 

4) Cf. Weber, HSS Verz. II, 3, 1024 ff. ; Peterson, 3 Reports, p. 266 f. ; Report IV, 
p, xcviii and Report VI, 43 ff. 

6) Edited in YJG No. 16, Benares 1910. Detailed treatment oi it hy Bloomfield 
in JAGS 43, 1923, p. 267 ff. 

He was an excellent Sanskrit scholar and obviously a specialist in Kavya. ‘ Among 
other things he worked up the Prabhftvaka-Oaritra (1278 A.D^), the Sintinatha-Oarita by 
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and supplied with all the subtleties of ornate poetry. The 
story terms itself a Danadharma-Katha, a narrative about 
the religious duty of giving alms,’’ and also a Danfivadana,^^ 
‘‘story of notable deeds of alms-giving.” The subject- 
matter of the legend is as follows : 

In his former incarnation Salibhadra was the son of a poor widow, a 
shepherd boy named Sara^ama, who delighted in giving himself up to 
religious meditations while minding the flocts. On a feast-day he sees 
that delicious food is being prepared in all the houses, and he asks his 
mother to prepare a festive meal for him too. With great diiBculty the 
poor woman succeeds in preparing a meal of this kind. However, before 
Samgama eats it, there comes an ascetic who is just about to break his fast, 
and the boy gives him the meal which has been prepared for himself. 
(According to the Jaina faith, it is the most meritorious form of alms-giving 
to offer food to an ascetic after his fast.) In consequence of this good 
deed, Samgama is reborn in Rajagfha as Salibhadra, the son of Bhadra and 
Gobhadra, endowed with incomparable beauty and all virtues. When he 
had reached manhood, his father selects 33 beautiful virgins as his wives, 
and he leads a happy life. His father Gobhadra became an ascetic, died 
the voluntary death by starvation, and reached heaven. As a god, he pro- 
cures immense wealth for his son SSlibhadra. As rich as Salibhadra '' 
became proverbial, just as we say “ as rich as Croesus/^ One day, however, 
owing to the sight of King Srenika who, in spite of all his power, is never- 
theless only an ordinary mortal, he becomes enlightened, and becomes a 
Pratyekabuddha. He repairs to the teacher Dharmaghosa, who instructs 
him in the religion, and finally, after he has renounced the world, he is 
reborn as a god in heaven. 

This simple legend is told in 7 cantos in the ornate style 
of Sanskrit poetry. Numerous sayings, maxims on morality 
and practical wisdom, are inserted into the narrative. 


Devasuri (see above, p. 616, Note 6) and the Samaraicca-Kaha in a similar fashion, 
8. Bloomfield loc, cit., p. 268. Pradyamna Suri is also the author of the Vioftrasara- 
Prakarajija in Prakrit (edited with a ohaya by Ma^ikyasagara, Mehsaiia 1923). Cf. Petersortt 
3 Reports, 270 ft * ; Shankar P, Pandit, Gau^avaho Ed. BSS, p. cliv. 

f) Aradaua is used here in the sense in which it is generally known to the Buddhists 
(>nly. See above, p. 277 f* 
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All these “ life-stories ” are purely legendary. Notwith- 
standing, in the life of Mahavira and perhaps also in that of 
Par^va we meet with many a historical trait. At any rate the 
stories of historical royal dynasties and personages in the 
history of the Order, as we found them in Hemacandra’s 
Parisista-Parvan, reveal a certain historical interest, which is 
also evinced already in the canonical texts in the beginnings 
of a biography of Mahavira and his first disciples, as well as in 
the list of the Sthaviras and their schools with their branches, 
in Bbadrabahu’s Kalpa-Sutra. There are many such lists of 
teachers (Pattavalis)in later centuries.,^ Semi-historical 
legends regarding the schisms are told in Haribhadra’s 
and Santisuri’s commentaries.^^ Works such as the 
Gurvavali-Sutr a,®^ a list of the teachers of the Tapa- 
gaccha, by D li a r m a s a g a r a Ganin, and the Thera- 
vall*> byMerutuhga, deal exclusively with ecclesiastical 
history. 

The so-called Prabandhasare also of semi-historical 
character, for they deal with historical personages, though 
they are collections of anecdotes rather than real biographies 
or history. Nevertheless they should not be entirely rejected 
as historical sources, even though they can be used only with 
extreme circumspection.®’ The P r abh av a k a - C a r i t r a, 
“ Life of the Prominent ” written by Prabhacandra 


*) Pa{ffivalitf have been edited, or extracted, by J, Klatt, Ind. Ant. 11, 245 S. ; 
293 f. • 23, 169 fP. ; Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 19,233 £f. ; 20, 341 fP. ; 21, 57 if. 

2) See above, p. 485 and Lewtnonn, Ind. Stud. 17, 91 ff. ; Jacobi, ZDMG 38, Iff, 

Jacobi also attributes historical value to tho Bhadrabahu-Carita by Batuanandin (15th or 
16th century). 

3) Text in Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 2, 651 f. and 3, 997 ff. and Gu^rinot in JA 1912, 
B. 10, t. XIX, 606 ff. 

<) Bhdu Ddji in JBRAS 9, 1867, p. 147 ff. 

Of. Buhler, Hemachandra, p. 4 ff. 

8) Edited by Hirananda M. Sharma, Bombay NSP 1909. C/. J. Klatt in WZKM 

4, 1890, p. 63 ff., 67 f. ; Buhler, Hemachandra, pp. 4, 62 ff. j Sankar P. Pandit, 
Gaii<Javaho Ed„ Introduction, p. ciiviii ff. j Jaoohi, The Upamitibhavaprapalicft 
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or Candraprabha, and revised in the year 1277 A. D. by 
the well-known Kavya specialist Pradyumna Suri, isa 
continuation of Hemacandra’s Parisista-Parvan, It contains 
the life stories of 22 Jaina teachers, poets and authors, includ- 
ing Haribhadra, Siddharsi, Bappabhatti, Maoatufiga, Santi- 
Suri and Hemacandra. 

The Prabandhacintamani or “ Wishing- Jewel 
of Stories ” by Merutuhga,'^ completed in 1306 A. D. and the 
Prabandhakoiia or “ Treasury of Stories” by Raja- 
^ekhara,®^ completed in 1349, can only be termed quasi- 
hist orical-biographical works. Under the semblance of “ his- 
tory,” Merutuhga’s work contains a motley collection of 
stories, legends and anecdotes associated with historical and 
literary personages. Kings Bhoja, Vikramaditya and Siladitya 
are extolled as the patrons of the most excellent poets and 
scholars, and in doing this the author sticks at no anachronism. 
Thus for instance Varahamihira, the great astronomer of the 
6th century A. D. is made without further ado a contemporary 
of King Nanda in the 4th century 15. C. Side by side with 
many naive little tales, there are, however, also many clever 
and witty anecdotes. Life at the courts of the Indian princes, 
and especially the literary contests which were organised at 
these courts, are very vividly described. The stories about 
Hemacandra and King Kumarapala, personages not far removed 
from the period of the author, are also not devoid of a certain 
amount of historical value. Raja^ekhara’s Prabandhakosa 


Kath»I» Edition, pp, xii, xcix fE, and S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar in JBttAS, N.S., 3, 
1928» p. 101 ff. 

1) Edited by Ranfiacandra Dtnanatha, Bombay 1888; translated from Sanskrit by 
C. H, Tawneyt Bibb Ind. 1901. How unreliable Merutunga is, even in passages where 
he is apparently stating exact dates (day, month and hour) is shown by R. Sewell in 
JRAS 1920, 333 ft Cf. Biihler, Hemachandra, p. 4 ff. 

I do not know of any edition of this work. Cf. Biihler, Hemachandra p. 4 ft. 
Shankar P. Pandiit Gaiidavaho Ed., Introduotion, p. cliii £E, ; E, Sfultzeoh, Report 
pf Sanskrit MSS, in Southern India, III, Madras 1905, p. vi f. 
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contains the life-stories of 24 persons, namely ten Jaina 
teachers (including Hemacandra), four poets (Sriharsa, 
Harihara, Amaracandra and the Digambara Madana Kirti), 
seven kings and three other personages. 

Another semi-historical work is the Tirtha-Kalpa,^’ also 
called Kalpa-Pradipa and Rajaprasada, by Jinaprabha 
Sari, written between 1326 and 1331 A. D. This work 
gives a description of the Jinistic places of pilgrimage, 
together with the names of their founders, the kings by whom 
they were restored, and also the dates of the years. In spite 
of all the legendary matter which the work contains, we 
should nevertheless not be justified in denying that it has 
some slight historical significance, for in any case it is based 
upon earlier sources and in part tells of events belonging to 
the author’s own period. It is written partly in bad Sanskrit 
and partly in Jaina-Maharastrl. 

The Jaina monks and authors have always been tellers 
of tales far rather than historians. We have already .seen 
that the commentaries to the sacred texts contain not only 
a mass of traditions and legends, but also numerous fairy- 
tales and stories, and moreover that the legendary poems, 
the Purafias and Caritras were often only a frame in which all 
manner of fairy-tales and stories were inserted. Now, in 
addition to all this, the Jainas have produced a vast fairy-tale 
literature, in prose and in verse, in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhram^. All these works, be they stories in plain prose 
or in simple verse, or elaborate poems, novels or epics, are all 
essentially sermons. They are never intended for mere enter- 
tainment, but always serve the purpose of religious instruction 
and edification. 


1) Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar and Kedarnath Sahityahhu§aVfi in Bibl. Ind,, 
faec. 1» 1923. C/. Petersorif Report IV, pp. xxxvii, 91 ff. and G. RiifiZer, A Legend of 
the Jaina Stupa at MathurA in SWA 1897 and Ind, Ant. 26, 1897, 194 f, 

66 
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The earliest religious novel (dharmakaths) was 
TaraAgavati by Padalipta (Palitta) Suri. The 
author of the Tarafigavatl ” (TaraUgavaikaro) is already 
mentioned in the Anuogadara, and for this reason the work 
must have been written before the 6th century A. D. How- 
ever, the original has not come down to us but only a shorter 
version, written 1,000 years later, in 1043 Prakrit stanzas, 
entitled Tarangalol The subject-matter of this 
romantic love-story, which ends in a pious sermon, is briefly as 
follows : 

A nun who is conspicuous for her beauty, tells the story of her life. 
She was the charming daughter of a rich merchant. One day she sees a 
couple of ducks in a lotus pond, and falls into a swoon : for she remembers 
that in a previous life she had been a duck like this, and that, out of love 
for a drake killed by the hunter, she had burned herself with him. She 
longs for the husband of her previous life, and after many love-sorrows, 
she finds him, by the aid of a picture which she paints of the couple of 
ducks. The man carries her off, on their flight they are captured by 
robbers, and they are to be sacrificed to the goddess Kali. They are rescued, 
and the parents agree to the marriage. The wedding takes place. Soon 
afterwards they meet a monk who delivers a lecture to them on the religion 
of the Jina. Through the encounter with the monk, who in his previous 
life had been the hunter who killed the drake, they are so much affected 
that they renounce the world, and become monk and nun. 

The ancient Tarangavatl was one of the prototypes of the 
Prakrit poem Samaraicca Kaha^^ by Haribhadra, 
described by the poet himself as a Dharmakatha, ‘ 'religious 


1) The TarafigalolS was translated into German by E. Leumann$ “ Pie Nonne,** in 
ZB III, 1921, 193 ff., 272 ff. (an off -print was also published)* According to ZrAUmanit, 
Padalipta lived as early as in the 2ad or 3rd century A. D, 

2) . Edited by H, Jacobi in Bibl. Ind. (1908) 1926, Vol. I, Text and Introduction. 
The introduction contains a detailed table of contents of the work. See also Jacobi 
in RSO II, 1909, pp. 233, 236, and Peterson^ 8 Reports, 118 ff. An abstract of Haribhadra's 
work was made by Pradyurana, in 1214 A.D., in his Samaradityasaiiiksepa (ed. by H, 
facohif Part 1, Ahmedabad 1905), C/, A. Qu4fino% JA 1909, s, 10, t. XIV, nr, 1078, 
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novel.” It is on this work that Haribhadra’s fame as a 
poet primarily rests. The Samaraicca Kaha is a religious 
novel not only because the heroes and heroines after all sorts 
of adventures renounce the world at last, and enter the 
Order, and because copious instructions on religion are 
inserted in all convenient places, but also because, underlying 
the main narrative and most of the inserted narratives, 
there is the doctrine of Karman, according to which even 
the slightest peccadillo must have its effects in future 
rebirths. There is often a very great disparity, at least to our 
minds, between the sin and the atonement. The poet traces 
the fate of a hero and his opponent through nine rebirths 
(Bhava). In the introduction he quotes eight stanzas, in 
which the subject-matter of the main narrative is summarised 
very briefly. These stanzas are ascribed to “ the ancient 
teachers,” whence it follows that Haribhadra took the main 
theme from earlier sources. In the numerous stories, parables 
and fairy-tales inserted, we come across many themes which 
we find often in Indian narrative literature, and some of which 
belong to universal literature. 

Thus in the course of a sermon the parable of the “ man in the 
well ” is told. It is a very common occurrence in Indian ascetic poetry 
for a king to be forcibly reminded, by some chance sight, of the vanity of 
existence, and to renounce the world. For instance, a king sees a snake 
devouring a frog, but itself devoured by a sea-eagle, which in its turn is 
devoured by a boa constrictor. This sight causes him to renounce the 
world and become an ascetic. King Yasodhara sees his first white hair,*> 
and resolves to become a monk. In the night he sees how his wife leaves 
the bedroom, approaches a hunchbacked watchman, who insults and misuses 
her, and how she gives herself up to this man.®* In order to prepare his 


*) See above, Vol. I, p. 408. 

®) Thus also in Jataka No. 9, aeo above, p, 146. 

®) C/. Hertel, JinaWrtie “ Geachiohte von Pala und GopSla," pp. 84 f., 92, where 
there is alao relerence to parallels from Indian and universal literature. 
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mother gently for his plan to become a monk, he departs somewhat from 
the truth, and tells her of a dream in which he had become a monk. Now, 
with a view to averting the evil consequences of the dream, his mother 
advises him to disguise himself as a monk and sacrifice a number of animals 
to the family goddess (obviously Kali), The king naturally refuses to 
slaughter, but is prepared to make a compromise, [fe has a cock made of 
dough, and this fowl is beheaded in front of the image of the goddess, 
whereupon he eats the “ meat of the cock. Owing to this he brings upon 
himself a bad Karman,^^ in consequence of which he has to go through 
various animal births (peacock, antelope, fish, sheep) with his mother, until 
at length, reborn as a pair of fowls ; they have the good fortune to hear the 
sermon of a famous monk, remember their previous births, and in their 
next existence, born as the twins of a queen, to become monk and nun. At 
the end of their lives they enter heaven as gods. 

On the whole it is rather tiresome always to follow the wanderings of 
the same persons from one rebirth to another, the one always killing the 
other, the one going to heaven and the other to hell or being reborn as an 
animal, in one instance even as a coconut-palm. However, we also meet 
with some interesting tales, romantic love-stories, such as that of Sanat- 
kumSra and VilSsavatl, who are reunited after a long separation and after 
inexpressibly sorrowful adventures (shipwrecks etc.). The story, too, of 
Dbarana and LaksmI is a pretty fairy-romance, full of adventures on land 
and sea, with many familiar fairy-tale motifs. Thus we find here the 
motif of the ungrateful wife : Dbarana and LaksmI are wandering in the 
forest. The woman is nearly dying of thirst. Dbarana draws blood from 
his arm, and cuts off some flesh from his thigh, so as to nourish his wife. 
Soon afterwards, nevertheless, she tries to get rid of her husband, in order 
to follow a robber, to whom she has taken a faney.®^ 

The destinies in the course of the reincarnations are often passing 
strange. A merchant is reborn as a pig in his own house and is slaughtered 
for the festive meal. Reborn in the same house as a snake, he remembers 
his previous existence, but is not angry with the cook who slaughtered him 
as a pig. Thereupon in his next rebirth he again becomes a man, in fact 
he is reborn as the son of his own son. When he is one year old, he 
remembers his previous existence. He sees that his daughter-in-law has now 


1) For, in the belief of the Jainas# even sins of thought have their consequences. 

2) See above, p. 130. 
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become his mother, and that his son is now his father, and is at a loss to 
know how to address them. Hence he does not speak at all, and is called 
the dumb one.*^ When he has reached the age of twelve years, an all- 
knowing monk invites him to come and be instructed by him. Then he 
breaks his vow of silence, and follows the monk into the religious life. The 
fate of the nun Susamgata is tragic. In one of her former births she had 
given a female friend a love-potion for a lover. For this slight sin she 
was reborn, in succession, as an elephant, a monkey, a bitch, a cat, a Can- 
(jala girl and lastly as a Sahara girl. The savage Sabaras drove her away 
from their village. Whilst she is wandering in the forest, she meets some 
monks, to whom she does honour. For this she becomes a queen in her 
next existence, the consort of the king of Kosala. A remaining portion of 
the Karman was, however, still left. Thus it happened that a female 
demon (Yaksi) who was in love with the king, assumed the form of the 
queen, and succeeded in persuading the king that the real queen was a 
demon. She is driven away, and is about to commit suicide. Then she 
meets a monk, who tells her about her previous existences. After some 
time the king, who had in the meantime discovered the truth, finds her 
again, but both of them now renounce the world, and enter the Jaina Order. 

The Samaraicca Kaha is written in prose with inserted 
verse passages of varying length (usually in the Arya metre). 
The language is Jaina-Mfiharastri. In the verses it does not 
differ from the dialect used generally in Jaina-Prakrit, in the 
prose it is mingled here and there with peculiarities of SaurasenT. 
On the whole the style is simple and lucid, not so elaborate as 
in the novels of Bana and Suhandhu ; nevertheless long com- 
pound words in the descriptions, and the use of ornate poetical 
figures of speech show that the author was well- versed in the 
rules of poetic art. 

This literary form, namely the Dharmakatha or religious 
novel, reaches its culmination in the allegorical Sanskrit novel 
Upamitibhavaprapafica Katha, the narrative in 

1) Edited by P. Peterson and 11, Jacohi in Bibl. Ind. 1890 to 1914; new edition 
Bombay 1918 and 1920 in JPU 46 and 49. Ocrnian translation (Books I-III) by W. 
Kir f el, Leipzig 1924: (Indische Er^ahler Nr. 10). Italian transl., by A. Bd/m in GSAI, 
Vols* 17»19 and 21-24. See also Jacobi, Upamitibbavaprapaficae Kathae specimen, Bonna© 
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which the manif oldness of existence is presented in parable,” 
by the poet Siddharsi. The following anecdote about 
the poet is told in the Prabhavaka-Caritra XIV: 

Siddha was a cousin of the poet MSgha. He was married to DhanjS, 
a woman of good family, but in the course of time he got into bad company, 
took to gambling and spent the nights with evil companions. One day his 
mother saw her young daughter-in-law weeping, and asked her what was 
the cause of her grief. The young woman said that her husband never 
came home before midnight. The mother-in-law comforted her, and pro- 
mised to exhort her son. The next time that Siddha returned home late, 
she did not open the door to him, but told him to go to a place where doors 
were open at that time of night. Then Siddha went to the Jaina monks 
whose doors are always open. They recognised the future PrabhSvaka in 
him, and received him with due ceremony. He became a Jaina monk, and 
it was in vain that his father tried to dissuade him from his resolve. 
After he had learned with the Buddhists for some time and had become 
their adherent, he was brought back to the Jaina faith again by his old 
teacher. 

As Siddharsi completed his work, according to his own 
statement, in 906 A.D., whereas the poet Magha lived in the 
second half of the 7th century, this pretty anecdote is devoid 
of any historical foundation. In the Prasasti, the appendix 
to his poem, Siddharsi mentions in his genealogy of teachers 
the names of Suryacarya of the Nirvrtti Kula, Dellamahattara 
and Durgasvarain, a wealthy Brahman who had become a 
Jaina monk, and who died at Bhillamala (the present-day 
Bhinmal in Southern Marwad),^’ but he then speaks with 
enthusiasm and great respect of the Acarya Haribhadra 
as the teacher to whom he is indebted for the enlightenment in 


1891 (Feetsclirift der Univ'ersiUt) and A. Ballini, Contribufco alle studio della tTfiaml- 
tibhavaprapafioft Katha di Siddharsi (Bendiconti dolla Reale Accadomia del Linceoi, Scienoa 
niorali, storiohee filol. s. V, Vol. 16), Roma 1906. Tn the MSS, both tfpamiti and Upamita 
occur as the title. 

1) In the Jaina temple of the same town Siddharsi first recited his poom and the nun 
Gaija, a pupil of Dnrgasvainin, wrote it down. 
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the true religion and of whom he has spoken in Book I of his 
poem as the “ Awakener of the knowledge of the religion ” 
(Dharmabodhakara).^^ These words would lead one to 
believe that Haribhadra must have been the immediate 
teacher of the poet. Nevertheless this is impossible, if the date 
for Haribhadra assumed above is correct. Neither has the 
later tradition, e.g., in the Prabhavaka-Caritra, any knowledge 
of Haribhadra and Siddharsi having been contemporaries. 
There is, therefore, nothing for it but to assume that Siddharsi 
pays Haribhadra so great a toll of veneration only because he 
has derived the greatest inspiration from his writings. Hari- 
bhadra’s Samaraicca Kaba did indeed serve as a model for 
Siddharsi. 

The work is a novel in prose with numerous verse pass- 
ages, some long and others short, mostly Slokas, only at the 
end of the individual books more elaborate metres also make 
their appearance.^' Like all Indian novels it consists of a 
frame story with inserted tales. As in all narrative poems of 
the Jainas, here too, the destinies of a being are traced through 
numerous reincarnations. The original trait of this poem is, 
however, that it does so in the form of an allegory, or rather 
of allegories : for it is not only the main narrative, but the 
separate stories also, which are in part allegories. On the 
other hand the form of an allegory is not strictly adhered to.®' 
The poet himself distinguishes between two kinds of person- 
ages : “ outward ” companions of the hero, and “ inward ” 
companions. It is only the latter which are personifications ; 
and they are indeed the main characters in the “ drama of 


He adds : “lie who, foreseeing what is to corae, wrote for my sake the Lalita- 
Tistarft, his oommentary on the Caityavandana.’* On a MS. of this commentaryi s. Kielhorn 
in Ind, Ant. 10, 1881, p. 101, 

C/, Jacobi, Ed., Preface, p. xxiii ff, 

3) This constitutes the difference of this worTs from Bunyan's “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with whicji it has sopietimes been compared. 
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mundane existence (samsai’anataka), which the poet intends 
to unroll before the pious hearer. 

The poet commences with an allegory in which he describes his own 
career. In the city of Without- beginning-and-without-end there 

lives an ugly, wretched beggar, who is suffering from all diseases, and 
whose name is Virtueless (Nispunyaka). The wretched food which he was 
able to procure hy begging, scarcely served Id satisfy his hunger, and only 
increased his illness. In this city the famous king Stand-firm ruled. 
The beggar came to his palace, and was admitted by the door-keeper 
Resol ver-of-one’s-own-Karman^' out of pity. The beggar feels very happy 
indeed at the sight of the splendour of the palace. The cook Awakener- 
of-the-knowledge-of-religion and his beautiful daughter His pity ** 
bring the beggar the tasty and curative food ** The great good and treat 
him with the eye-salve ‘‘ Pure sight and the mouth-lotion Creating-joy- 
in the-Truth.’^ Little by little he is cured, but for a long time he is un- 
willing to give up his old bad diet. Then the cook Awaken er-of-the- 
knowledge-of- religion engages True Insight as his nurse, and at 
length he realises the impurity of his former food, he cleans his begging 
bowl, and Virtueless is transformed into Rich-in-Virtues.^^ He is 
now desirous of making this wondrous remedy available to others too, but 
as the people who had previously known him, do not want to listen to him, 
“ True Insight advises him to place the three remedies in a wooden 
bowl and place it in the courtyard of the royal palace, so that everyone 
may help himself. In the concluding verses of Book I the explanation of 
the allegory is then given : The city Without-beginning-and-without- 

end ” is Samsara. The beggar “ Virtueless is the poet himself. The 
King Stand-firm ’Ms the Jina, his palace is the Jaina religion. The 
cook Awakener-of-the-knowledge-of-religion is the Master who 
awakened me, and his daughter is the great pity which he extended 
towards me.” Knowledge is the eye-salve, the true faith is the 
salutary lotion, and the good life is the best diet. It is True Insight ” 
which allows one to find the path to virtue, and the wooden bowl with the 
food, the lotion and the eye-salve is the following story. 

There is a city Way-of-man,” which has been in existence since all 
eternity, and in which, as in the narrative of Samaraditya,®^ many events 

1) As the poet himself says ia the Pra^asti, this refers to the master Haribhadra. 

3) An allasion to Haribhadra’s Samar&ioca Eah&. I cannot help confessing that, 
after all this, I find it very difficult to believe that Haribhadra should not have been 
really Biddhar^i's teacher* 
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take place. In this city there reigns the mighty king ‘‘ Maturing^of-deeds 
(KarmaparinSma), a rulerof unlimited powers, who mercilessly inflicti 
severe punishments. For his own entertainment he has the beings who act 
the drama of the world-wandering, wearing the most diverse masks. He 
makes them scream as denizens of hell, dance before him in agonies 
of pain, act the parts of crows, cats, mice, lions, elephants, buffaloes, 
lice, ants, and other large and small animals of all kinds ; whilst others 
again are compelled to act human rdles, such as hunchbacks and dwarfs, 
dumb and blind men, old men and invalids, the unfortunate, persons 
separated from their dear ones, poverty-stricken persons and tormented ones, 
as faithless women, ignoble men, etc. And this drama amuses the mighty 
king immensely. The principal wife of this king is Effect-of-Time 
(KSlaparinati), and he has to ask her advice on all occasions. She too 
takes delight with her husband in the drama of the world-wandering. 
She wishes for a son, and a son is born, who receives from his father the 
name Man-as-he-should be (Bhavyapurusa) and from his mother the 
name Well-disposed (Sumati). Now in the city of Way-of-man 
there lives a great sage named Sadagama, i,e.y The true doctrine. 
The king is very much afraid of this man, because he spoils theking^s drama, 
as he has already liberated many of the actors and taken them to a city 
called Blissful-rest ” (Nirvrti, meaning Nirvana) situated outside the 
realm, where they live in the greatest happiness. Nevertheless the female 
attendant Rich-in-Insight succeeds in effecting a meeting of the prince 
with Sadagama. The parents give their consent to Sadagama’s under- 
taking the boy’s education. Once when Sadagama is reciting his doctrines 
on the market-place, a great tumult arises. It is seen that the thief 
Wandering-Soul ” (SamsSrijlva) is being led to the judgment-seat. (It 
is the Emperor Anusundara who appears in the form of this thief, in order 
to relate his experiences in countless rebirths for the instruction of his 
relatives.) ‘‘ Rich-in-Insight ” takes pity on the thief, and advises 
him to seek the protection of Sadagama. The executioners have to release 
him, and be now relates his experiences for the instruction of Rieh-in- 
Insight and Prince Well-disposed.” Now there comes the story of 
SaipsSrijlva, i.e., the soul wandering in the cycle of rebirths. 

He relates how he was first of all born as a plant in the world ‘‘Motion- 
less,” how he then came to the city “ Home-of-beings-with-one-sense organ” 


1) The law that every deed must have its consoquonces. 

67 
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and ev^r and again wandered to and fro among the lowest organisms^ 
the earth-bodies (stones^ minerals, eto.), the water-bodies (hoar-frost, 
snow, fog, etc,), fire-bodies and wind-bodies, and suffered many sorrows 
and torments. He was then reborn among the various animals from the very 
lowest insects, worms, etc., up to the elephants. At length he was reborn in 
the world of human beings as Nandivardhana, a king’s son. Though he had 
an invisible friend Dawn-of-virtue,” to whom he was indebted for many 
successes in life, yet his most intimate “ inner friend was VaisvSnara, 
Fire-of-anger,^’ This friend always supplied him with the pill Cruel 
Thoughts.” For this reason the efforts of excellent teachers and counsellors, 
such as the sage Vidura, who sought to improve him by means of moral 
narratives (allegory of SparSana, the sense of touch) and speeches, proved 
fruitless. The influence of VaiSvSnara grew even stronger, when he 
succeeded in marrying him to Violence (HinisS), the daughter of King 
“ BaA-Will " and Queen “ Merciless.'* 

Fortified by the pills of Cruel Thoughts and encouraged by the 
glances of his wife Violence,** he kills innumerable wild animals in the 
chase, but also wins great fame in fights with robbers and foes. After many 
adventures (the scene of some of them is laid, not in the world of allegory, 
but in the real world, love-stories, etc.) he becomes king. Under the influence 
of his evil inner ” friends he perpetrates many cruelties, he kills an 
ambassador, his father, his mother, his wives, and finally also his rescuer 
and benefactor. He flees and meets a young man : a quarrel ensues between 
them, the result of which is that they pierce each other with their swords. 
Thereupon both of them are reborn in the '' Abode of the worst sinners,’* 
and after that, as lions, falcons, ichneumons, always as foes. At length 
SaipeSrijlva comes into the world as a prince again. Prince RipudSrana. 
Now it is ** Pride ” and “ Falsehood ” that become his friends, and they 
exert paramount influence oyer him, so that Da wn-of- virtue ” does not 
stand much chance against them. After bis father has become a monk, he 
becomes king, refuses to pay due respect to a ruler of the world, is humili- 
ated by a sorcerer and slain by his servants. In the subsequent rebirths be 
pays the penalty of his misdeeds in hell and as animals, until he is once 
again reborn among human beings, this time as the son of the merchant 
VSmadeva. ** Falsehood,” ** Deceit and ** Theft ’* are now his friends. 
He robs a merchant, is hanged, and is then again reborn in hell and in the 


la the belief of tbe Jaiiia, all these are beings haring souls, 
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animal world. After a long time he again makes his appearance in the 
world as the son of a merchant^ his “ inner companions now being Dawn 
of Virtue " and “ Avarice (Sagara). Through the latter he acquires 
enormous wealth. He makes friends with a prince, and goes on a sea-voyage 
with him. In order to secure the riches of this prince, he wants to kill him. 
The sea-god, however, rescues the prince, and throws the merchant into the 
sea. He is east up on shore, wanders about in a wretched condition, and 
finally, when he wants to bury a treasure, he is devoured by a Vetala. More 
rebirths in hell and in the animal world follow. Reborn as Prince Ghana- 
vahana, he grows up with his cousin Akalanka. The latter becomes a pious 
Jaina, and through him Ghanavahana, too, comes into contact with Sada- 
gama. But Mahamoha, {.e», The Great Infatuation,*’ and Parigraha, 

“ Longing-for-possession " also seek his friendship, and finally obtain 
complete mastery over him. Hence he becomes a violent ruler, is deposed, 
and perishes miserably. After many rebirths in hell and in the e,nimal 
world, he is at length reborn in Saketa as Aroftodara, and now begins 
SaipLsarijlva’s ascent to higher forms of existence. He is converted to the 
Jaina faith, and attains to the world of gods and of men, by turns. Reborn 
as King GunadhSrana, be is reunited with SadSgama and Samyagdardana 
(“ Right Faith ; he becomes a pious layman and a good ruler, especially 
after he has brought home the ten virgins ‘‘ Patience,’’ Pity,'’ “ Gentle- 
ness,’' Love of Truth,’' Straightness,*' “ Honesty,” Chastity,” 
‘‘ Liberation,*' Science ” and “ Desirelessness *' as brides. At the end 
of his life he becomes a monk, and is then reborn alternately as god or man. 
Finally, in his last incarnation SamsSrijlYin is the world-ruler Anusundara. 
Now at length the retinue of the “ Great Infatuation ” is powerless, and 
only the good qualities are his “inner” companions; he attains to the highest 
knowledge, and remembers his former existences. Now, in the form of the 
thief condemned to death, he relates bis fortunes in the cycle of rebirths. 
Then he becomes absorbed in meditation, and rises, as a god, to the highest 
heaven. 

All this is told with great verbosity, and numerous stories 
and sermons are interwoven with the narrative wherever conve- 
nient Siddhar§i says that he chose the allegory, in order to 
attract the readers, and for the same reason he wrote in 
Sanskrit, and not in Prakrit, because Prakrit is for the 
uneducated, whilst even the educated are to be won over to 
the doctrine from their heretical views. He adds, however. 
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that he wishes to write an easy Sanskrit which will be 
universally understood. The language is, indeed, smooth and 
clear, never bombastic and rarely obscure. As is usually the 
case with the Jainas who write in Sanskrit, he uses Prakritisms 
and popular expressions.*’ The great popularity which this 
poem enjoyed among the Jainas is shown by the fact that, 
only 100 years after its appearance, extracts and abridgments 
wore made from it,**’ and that even Hemacandra uses names 
in one of the stories in the Pari^ista-Parvan which pre- 
suppose that Siddharsi’s work was universally known. 

There were also religious novels written entirely in verse. 
A romantic epic of this kind is the Bhavisatta Kaha*’ 
in Apabhramsa by a poet Dhapavala (Sanskrit Dhanapala), 
a Digambara Jaina layman, who belonged to the merchant 
caste of Dharkata. The period of the author is unknown, 
but it is probable that he used Haribhadra’s Samaraicca Kaha 
as a model. The explicit aim of the narrative is the glorification 
of the Pancamivrata, a vow which is fulfilled on the fifth day 
of one of the three months Karttika, Phalguna or Asadha, and 
extends, accompanied by various religious exercises, over 6 
years. In order to show the fruits of the fulfilment of these 
religious exercises, the story of Bhavisatta (Bhavisyadatta) is 
told. 


1) Jacobi, Ed., Preface, pp. xxii, xxvii-xxxv gives many examples of this. 

2) Such as those by Vardhamana (who suffered the voluntary death by 
starvation in about 1032 A.D.), Devendra Suri and H a ip a a r a t n a. Cf- 
Jacobi in JBAS 1909, 421 ; on Vardhamana, s. Peterson, Report IV, p. cx. 

3) II, 316 ff. It is said here of a wealthy merchant, that his father was Ocean ” 
^(Bamndra) and his mother ** Deceitful (Bahula). In the Upamitibhavaprapafica Katha, 

Sagara, “Ocean’* is the personification of avarice, and Bahulikft that of deceit. Cl. 
Jacobi, loc, cit,, 421 fif. 

4) Bhavisatta Kah5 von DhanavSla, eine Jainalegende in Apabhraip^a herausge- 
!geben von H. Jacobi in ABayA XXIX, 4, Munchen 1918 j partly edited by the late 0. D. 
Dalai and completed with Introduction, Notes, Glossary etc., by the ate Pandurang 
Damodar Gune in G08 Nr. 20, Baroda 1923 ; cf, Gune in Proc. I, 00 Poona 1922, p. 158f. 
The work is especially important for our knowledge of the Apabhraip^a language. The 
author is distinct from Dhanapala, the author of the PftTyalacchi. 
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The maia theme of the poem is a fairy-tale, the hero of which, Bhavi- 
satta, experiences strange adventures. Deserted upon a lonely island by 
his treacherous step-brother, he comes to a deserted city, discovers a princess 
with the help of a god, marries her, and they live joyfully for 12 years. 
Bbavisatta is home-sick, and one day the ship of the wicked step-brother 
lands again on the island. Bhavisatta wishes to return to his home with 
his wife, but is again outwitted by the step-brother, who carries off his 
wife, but leaves Bhavisatta himself on the island. With the help of a 
Yaksa he is, however, brought home on the chariot of a god in the nick of 
time, and is reunited with his wife who has remained faithful to him 
throughout. In Part II fights after the manner of the Mahabharata and 
the BSmayana are described, whilst in Part III the preliminary stories of 
the principal characters in their former births are told. 

The Maluyasundarl Kath a,^’ in which an un- 
known poet has worked up popular fairy-tale themes into a 
Jaina legend, appears to be a romantic epic in Prakrit of a 
similar nature. A veritable deluge of the most phantastic 
miracles and magic feats, almost takes away the reader’s 
breath in this work. Countless motifs well-known in the fairy- 
tale literature are interwoven with the novel, which relates 
how Prince Mahabala and Princess Malayasundarl find each 
other miraculously, how they are ever and again separated from 
each other, and ever and again reunited. Since all the wonder- 
ful destinies are explained as the consequences of some deeds 
in previous existences, and as Prince Mahabala finally attains 
to omniscience as a pious monk, and Malayasundarl becomes 
a famous nun, the magic fairy-tale has come to be a pious Jaina 
legend. This fairy-tale romance must have been very popular, 
for, as late as in the 15 th century Manikyasundara 
wrote a Mahabal a-M alayasundar i-K a t h a, 


1) I know the contents of the work only from HerieVs German translation of the 
Malayasundarikathoddh&ra written by Dharmacakra in the 
14th century, an extract in Sanskrit prose with interspersed verse passages in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, based upon the Prftkrit epic, s. Hertelf Indische Mkrohen, Jena 1919, pp. 186-268, 
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which, in its turn, served as a prototype foraMalaya- 
8 u n d a r I-O a r i t r a in Sanskrit stanzas by Jaya- 
t i 1 a k a. The last-named work again formed the basis of a 
GujarStI poem in the 18th century.^^ 

Distinct from these novels there are the C a m p Q s or 
ornate novels in prose and verse, written after the model of 
Baca’s Kadambari,’^ I'oremost among these is the Yasas- 
t i 1 a k a^^ by the Digambara Jaina Somadeva Silri, 
written in about 969 A.D. The contents of this religious 
poem in prose and verse, based upon Gunabhadra^s Uttara- 
Pur ana, are briefly as follows : 

King MSridatta has ascended fche throne at an early age and is entirely 
given up to sensual pleasures. At the advice of his family priest he 
prepares to offer a great sacrifice to his family goddess CaQdamSridevata, 
consisting of a pair of every living creature, including human beings. 
Maridatta himself is to perform the sacrifice. Then the servants drag in a 
youth and a maiden, a pair of ascetics whom they have selected for the human 
sacrifice. At the sight of them a change comes over the king. It occurs 
to him that these might be the twin children of his own sister, who were 
said to have renounced the world and joined the Jaina community. He 
asks these two to tell him their history, and it is revealed that they are 
indeed his relatives. The major part of the story deals with their experi- 
ences in various rebirths, but many explanations regarding the doctrines of 
the Jaina religion are interwoven. Many famous poets, such as Bharavi, 
Bhavabhuti, Bhartrhari, 6nnS(jhya, VySsa, BhSsa, Kalidasa, Bana, and 
others, are mentioned, all of whom are supposed to have done honour to 
the Jaina religion. The last three sections also form an independent book, 
entitled Upfisakadhyayana Readings for Laymen which 
serves ais a work of edification for Jaina laymen. The work ends with the 
conversion of MSridatta and his family goddess to the Jaina religion. 

Poems of the same category are Tilakamauja ri®^ 
by the Svetambara Jaina Dhanapala, who wrote about 

*) t?/. Bertel, loc. ciU, p, 877 ff. 

2) Bdlted with a commentary in Km. 70, 1901. Of, Peterson, Report 11, 88 ft,, 147 
ff., and Hulizseh in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 1929, p. 81S f, 

3) Edited in Km. 85, Bombay 1003. Of, Jacobi in GOA 190&> 879 Merntniiga 
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970 A.D., and G-adyacintSmaQ " Wishing- jewel 
of prose ” by the Digam bara Jaina Odeyadeva Vadi- 
bhasiipha (beginning of the 11th century A.D.).®> The 
subject-matter of this novel, as well as that of Ki^atracu- 
d a m a 9 i^* by the same author, is the legend of Jivandhara 
with which we are familiar from the Uttara-PurSna. The 
same legend has also been treated in the form of a Campu by 
the Digambara Jaina poet HaricandrainhisJlvan- 
d h a r a-C amp u/^ 

Just as the legends of the Jinas, thus other legends and 
fairy-tale themes, too, have been worked up into ornate epics. 
Thus, for instance, the legend of King Ya^odhara, which we 
know already from Haribhadra’s Samaraicca Kaha, has been 
treated by Vadiraja Suri®> in the Ya^odhara- 
C a r i t a,®’ an epic in 4 cantos. Vadiraja’s source was, 
however, again Gunabhadra’s Uttara-Purana. On the other 
hand, according to his own statements, Manikya Suri 


(Prabandhaointamaiji, Transl. by Tawney, p. 60 f.) tells a pretty story about the origin 
of the work. 

1) Edited by T, S. ^[uppuswdmi Sastri, Madras 1902. 

2) His teacher was Pii^paaeua, a fellow-pupil of Vadiraja, the author of the 
Ya^odhara-Carita. Both were pupils of Somadeva Suri, author of the Yadastilaka. Vadi- 
bhasiipha is an epithet of several teachers. Cf, Hultzsch in ZDMG 68, 1914.697 f. and 
A. V enkatasuhbiah in JBRAS, N.S., 3, 1928, 156 £f. According to him grlvijaya 04cyad6va 
is identical with Vadlbhasiipba. 

3) Edited by T. 8 . Kupputwami Sisirtj Tanjore 1903 (Saraavati-vilfisa Series No. 3) ; 
o/. Ind, Ant, 36, 1907, 286 fl. and Hultzsch in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
1922, p. 818. 

*) Edited by T. 8. Kuppuswdmi Sdstrt, Tanjore 1905 (Sarasvati-vilfisa Series No. 4); 
s, Hulzsch in Ind, Ant, 36, 1906, 268 and Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 1922, 
p. 318. The author is probably identical with Haricandra, the author of the Dharma- 
SarmAbhyudaya. A famous Tamil adaptation of the same legend is JIvakacintAma^i by the 
poet Tiruttakadevar, who probably lived before O^oyadeva. Cf. also Qlasenapp, Der 
Jainismus, p. 119 f. 

The same who wrote the Pkr^vanatha.Oarita in the year 1025 ; s. above p. 615, 

A) Edited by T. A. Oopinatha Bao, Tanjore 1912 ( Saras vatl-vilAsa Series No. 5). 

Cjf. Heftelf Jinakjrtis ** (plesohichte von PJla nnd GopSla,** pp, 91 ff,, 146 IF, 
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used Haribhadra’s narrative as a source, inhisYa^odhara- 
0 a r i t r a.^^ Surasundar I-O a r i a by D ha- 
n e ^ v a r a, the pupil of Jine^vara Suri and Buddhisagara 
Suri,®^ written towards the end of the 11th century, is a 
voluminous romantic epic in Prakrit. M r g a v a t l-O a r i- 
tra^^ by Maladhar i-D evaprabh a, containing 
one of the many versions of the legend of Udayana and his 
wives Vasavadatta and Padmavatl, is another fairy-tale epic. 
The author, who probably lived in the 13th century, himself 
says that he drew upon the Siddhanta and its commentaries. 
He has indeed made use of Haribhadra’s 5.vasyaka commen- 
tary and Hemacandra’s Parisista-Parvan. 

Mahipala, the hero of the M a h i p a 1 a-C a r i t r a 
byCaritrasundara, who probably wrote in the middle 
of the I5th century, is a genuine fairy-tale king. All manner 
of narratives, fairy-tales and legends are here combined to 
form an ornate epic in 14 cantos. 

MahipSla is skilled in all arts, and gives numerous proofs of excep- 
tional cleverness. For instance, when a Yaksa, posing as the double of 
the real husband, tries to appropriate a woman, he decides who is the real 
husband, by saying that the real husband is the one who can crawl into a 
water-jug and out again. This can, of course, only be done by the Yaksa, 
the demon, who is thus proved to be the false husband.®^ When he is 


1) Edited by Hlrftl&l Harrisaraj, Jamnagar 1910. There were several authors named 
JUiai^ikya Sdri, one in the 13th and one in the 16th century, and it is not possible to ascer- 
tain which of them is the author of the Yaiodhara-Caritra. C/. Weber^ US8. Verz., II, 3, 
1067 £f. j Hertel, Lc., p. 81 ft., 138 ft. 

Edited with Notes by Muniraj Shree Raje Vijayiee, Benares 1916 (Jaina Vividha 
Sabitya Shastramala No. 1), 

3) These two were pupils of Vardhamaua Suri, who died in 1031 A.D., bo that 
Dhanedvara must have lived not later than towards the close of the 11th century. How- 
ever, there are 5 other teachers named DhaneiSvara. 

Edited by Hiraiftl Harjusar&j^ Jamnagar 1909 ; cf, Hertel, l.c., p. 106 ff., 160 £f. 

5) Edited by Hlral^l Haipsarilj, Jamnagar 1909 ; of, Hertel, l.o., p. 72 ff., 188 f. 

6) Parallels from Indian and uniyerflal literature are cited by Hertel, l.o., p. 74, 
JTote2. 
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cast into the ocean by a treacherous minister, he saves himself by swimming 
on the back of a large fish which carries him ashore. There he wins a 
beautiful wife, a magic bed which transports him to any place he desires, a 
magic staff which makes him invincible, and an incantation by means of 
which he can assume any form he desires. He changes himself into a 
hunchback, gives himself out as an astrologer, and shows the king a book 
which he says can be read by any person who has been legitimately be- 
gotten, but not by one who has been begotten in adultery. The king, the 
court priest and the prime minister in turn have a look at the book, none 
of them can read anything in it, but each one pretends that he can read it, 
and praises the clearness of the script.^’ Moreover, MahIpSla is the only 
man who can weigh an elephant and also can tie up a post from the shore. 
Finally, of course, Mahipalfi becomes a monk and a saint, and attains to 
release, after having lived to the age of 500 years. 

The Kathanakasor little stories, so many of which were 
included in the commentaries, were frequently also written 
down as independent works, and sometimes they were elaborate 
ed into ornate poems. 

The Kalakacary a-K a t h a n a k a,®^ which is general- 
ly recited by the monks at the end of the recital of the Kalpa* 
Sutra, is a Prakrit poem in prose and verse. The narrative 
is probably based on an old tradition, and it is quite possible 
that it contains an historical nucleus.*’ It is the story of the 
king’s son Kalaka, who is converted to the Jaina religion, and 
attains to the high degree of Superior of the Order.*’ His 
younger sister, the nun Sarasvatl, is abducted by Gardabhilla, 
ruler of Ujjayinl, and dragged into his harem. KSlaka feigns 
madness, incites the people to rebel against the ruler, and 


Parallels from universal literature are given by Hertelt l.o., p. 77, Note 2. 

Edited and translated by H. Jacobi, ZDMGl 34, 1880, 247-318 ; supplements to it. 
ZDMG 36, 676 ff., and Leumann, ZDMG 37, 493 There is also a KaiakacftryakathSnaka 
by Bhfivadeva Sdri in 102 Prakrit verses. On the same legend in Sanskrit c/. 
Bhdu Ddji in JBBAS 9, 1867, 139 fP. 

5) C/. Sten Konow in SBA 1916, p. 812 f. 

He is identical with Ayya S&ma (Arya Syatna), who is said to have written the 
fpurth Up&Aga. See above, pp. 433 and Note I ; 456. 
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wanders to Sakakula, whose rulers, the Sahis, he causes to 
go to war against Gardabhilla and to conquer Ujjayinl. In the 
narrative portions the language is simple enough, hut in the 
descriptions an ornate style prevails, which reminds us of 
Suhandhu and Bana and the ornate Campus. Unfortunately 
the date of the work is unknown, and not even the name of 
the author has come down. 

Another work of unknown date is the U 1 1 a m a 
(-Kumar a)-0 a r i t r a-K a t h a n ak a, “ The Story of the 
Life of (Prince) Most Excellent,” a fairy-tale full of the most 
wonderful adventures, inserted into the frame-work of a Jinistic 
sermon. It is to he found in one prose-version and several 
metrical ones. The language is Sanskrit, hut the occurrence 
of dialectal words proves that the wojk originated in Guja- 
rat. 

A pious fairy and wonder tale of the same nature is the 
Papahuddhi-Dharmahuddhi-Kathanaka, 
“ The Story of Evil-mind and Pious-mind.” King Evil-mind 
believes only in power and wealth and not in the consequences 
of religious merit. The minister Pious-mind, who, owing to 
his pious works in the previous life, attains to fabulous good 
fortune apd wealth, with the help of all kinds of magic things 
(a wishing-pot which always supplies food, a cudgel which 
itself invisible drives all foes away, an umbrella which cures 
all diseases, etc.) proves the contrary to him. Einally a monk 
enlightens both of them as to their destinies in their former 
incarnations, and both the king and his minister become Jaina 


1) The proae version edited and translated into Gherman by A. Weber in SBA 1884, 
1, 269 to 810, the metrical recension, Uttamakumara-Oaritra, in 686 Slokas by Carucandra 
the pupil of Bhaktilabha, is edited by HIral&l Hafi^sardj, Jamnagar 1908’(‘3nd Ed,, 1911) ; 
e f Weber, HSS. Vera. 11, 8, 1080 f., and Bertel in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 135 £(. 

2) Edited and translated into Italian by E. Lovarini in GSAI 3, pp« 94427 ; s. 
Bertel f loo* oit, pp. 66 ff-, 136, who quotes two recensions of the story in Sanskrit prose 
(one of these entitled Kamagha^akathi, “ Story of the Wishing-Pot,** edited by HXrali^l 
Barftsaraj, Jamnagar 1909) and two in Gujarati verses, 
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monks. la the case of this story also, the time and the author 
are unknown. 

In the Campaka^re^thi-Kathanaka, “ Story 
of the merchant Oampaka,” by J i n a k ! r t i, who wrote in 
about the middle of the 16th century we have the fairy-tale 
of the lucky child who is saved from destruction by the fatal 
letter exchanged at the last moment. This is the tale, widely 
known both in the East and in the West, with which we are 
familiar from the Brahmanical and Buddhist literature, and 
with which we thus meet among the Jainas also. In this case 
it forms the frame-story for three inserted stories. The first 
of these is the fairy-tale of King Havana, who vainly tries to 
defy a decree of fate. The third story of the merchant who 
has hitherto deceived ^everyone, but is himself at last deceived 
by a courtesan, is not lacking in humour.®* Another work of 
the same author is the Pala-Gopala-Kathanaka, the 
“ Story of Psla and Qopala,” a pious Jaina legend, with which 
all kinds of well-known themes of novels and fairy-tales (of the 
two brothers who go on their wanderings, and after many 
adventures attain to honour and fame ; of the grateful and 
helpful animals ; of the woman who tries to seduce the chaste 
youth, and when she cannot succeed, accuses him of having 
made an attempt on her honour, etc.) are interwoven.^ 
The same Jinakirti is also the author of a didactic poem 


1) First analysed by A, Weber in SBA 1883, pp. 667 ff,, 885 ff. ; edited and translate 
ed into English by Hertel in ZDMG 66, 1911, pp. 1-61, 426-470; a German translation in 
‘^Indisohe Mirchenromane I (Indiiche Brzlhler, Bd. 7, Leipzig 1922). The story is to 
be found among the Jainas also in Kathako4a (translated by 0. H. Tawnefft p. 169 ff.) 
and in Merutudga’s Prabandhaointftmapi ; c/. J. Schick ^ Das Gliickskind mit dem 
Todesbrief (Corpus Hamletioum 1, 1), pp. 76 ff.; 96 ff.; 160 ff., and see above, 1,686; II, 201. 

Cf* Klattt Specimen of a lit.-bibl, Jaina Onomaaticon, p. 16 ; Duff, p. 264 ; Peterson, 
Beport IV, p. xxxiii, and Hertel, Jinakirtis “ Geachiohte von Pala nnd Gopftla,*’ p. 1. 

3) Similarly Qesta Komanonim, Cap. 118. Gf, Kohler and Gildemeister in Weber, 
U., p. 691 Land 890 f. 

*1 Joh. Hertelf Jinakirtis ** Geachichte von Pala und GopSla,” Leipzig 1017 (BSGW 
69. Bd. 1917, 4 Heft). 
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Dana-Kalpa-Druma,*^ in which the importance of almsgiving 
is presented, and lavishly illustrated by means of stories. 

The Aghata-KurnSra-KathS, the “ Story of 
Prince Aghata ” is also based upon the fairy-tale of the lucky 
child and the fatal letter which is exchanged. There are 
three diflEerent recensions of this pretty fairy-tale, a longer 
and a shorter one in verse, and a prose version.®^ 

The Amhada-Oharitra, “ The Adventures of 
Ambada,” by A m a r a S u r i, is a very phantastic magical 
fairy-tale. The world of ideas in which this fairy-tale moves, 
is givaite rather than Jinistic. Ambada is a great magician, 
who can fly through the air, change men into animals and 
change them hack again, and himself assume any form he 
likes. By means of his magic arts he succeeds in carrying out 
seven difficult tasks of the witch Gorakha, and in winning 32 
beautiful wives, untold wealth and a kingdom. It is not until 
the last chapter that the hero Ambada is converted from the 
givaite faith to the Jaina faith ; he becomes at first a pious lay- 
man and finally a monk, who, after his voluntary death by 
starvation, reaches heaven. It is true that a great magician 
Ambada (or Ammada) is already mentioned in the Ovavaiya, 
the first Upanga, but the story itself is undoubtedly modern, 
and is associated with the “ Thirty-two Throne-stories ” (Sim- 
hasanadvatrim^ika), which belong to the cycle of legends of 
King Vikramaditya.^^ 

Another novel, consisting of a frame-story and a few 
inserted stories, is the* Eatnacuda-Katha, “ Story of 


1) Edited in JPU No. 9, Bombay 1919. 

2) The last-named is translated into German by Charlotte Krause, Indische Novellen 
I (Indische ErzSLhler Bd. 4), Leipzig 1922. The shorter metrical version appeared in 
Bombay NSP 1917 entitled Agha^^a-Kumara-Garitra. The two other versions were acces- 
sible to the translator in MSS. 

3) Edited by Hiralal Hanisard/, Jamnagar 1910; translated into German by Charlotte 
Krause, l.o. 

t) Krause, l.o., 165 f. ; 162 ff. 
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Ratnacuda,” ^^byjuanasagara Suri, who lived in the 
middle and the second half of the 16th century. The frame- 
story contains the witty and entertaining story of the city of 
rogues, Anitipura, in which King “ Unjust ’* rules, whose 
prime minister is “ Unwise ” and whose court priest is “ Rest- 
less,” and in which only thieves, rogues and deceivers reside. 
Amongst the inserted stories we have that of the clever boy 
Rohaka, who, like Mahosadha in the Maha-Ummagga-Jataka, 
is able to perform many seemingly impossible feats, owing to 
his intelligence. Here, too, we meet once more with the story 
of Soma^arman who builds castles in the air, which is familiar 
from the Pancatantra. Some of the didactic passages inserted 
occasionally in these narratives, are also of interest : a long 
discussion on dreams and their interpretation ; the instruc- 
tions given by the father to his son Ratnacflda when the 
latter sets forth on his travels, and which present a curious 
mixture of worldly wisdom and superstition; an enumeration 
of the auspicious omens when going on a journey, and an 
enumeration of the thirty-two characteristic marks of the 
body of a great man. 

In later times the Jainas also compiled Books of 
stories, in which the stories either appear in the form of 
stories inserted into a frame-story, in the manner familiar in 
Indian narrative literature, or else they are just told one 
after another. A work belonging to the former category is 
Samyaktvakaumudi, “ The Moonshine of Perfection,” 
by an unknown author.*’ The only connection of this book 


1) Edited in TJG, Bhavnagar 1917 ; translated into German by Herteh Indische 
Mftrohenromane^ I, OCndiBche Erzfthler, Bd, 7), Leipzig 1922| p. 97 ff# 

2) See above, p. 137 ff- 

*) A. Weheft Ueber die Samyaktvakaumudi, eine eventualiter mit Tausendandeine* 
nacht auf gloiobe Quelle zuruckgehonde indische ErzShlung, SBA 1889, 731 ff. According 
to Weber, l.o,, p. 733, the time of the work would be limited by the date of the poet 
Bilha^a (end of the 11th century) who;is mentioned in it, and by the date of one of the 
three MSB (1438 A.D.). If, however, the Bilhai^a referred to is not the Kashmiri poet, 
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of fairy-tales and stories with the Jaina religion is the frame, 
in which the merchant Arhaddasa tells his eight wives, and 
they in turn tell him, how they attained to perfection 
(samyaktva) in the religion. At the same time these stories 
are overheard by a king, who roams about at night with his 
minister, after the fashion of Harun al Bashid, and by a 
thief. The story of King Suyodhana who, in order to set a 
trap for his faithful deputy, breaks into his own treasury, is 
recognised by the deputy as a thief, and is warned by seven 
stories told on successive days, but is finally unmasked as a 
thief and deposed by the people, reminds us of the “Arabian 
Nights” and still more of the Sindbad book.^^ 

A rich mine of tales, part of which also belong to uni- 
versal literature, is to be found in the K a t h S-K o 4 a, the 
“ Treasury of Stories,” collected by an unknown compiler.®^ 
The language of the tales is bad Sanskrit with verses in 
Prakrit. Everywhere there is a strong Jinistic tendency. 
Eor instance, a sea-faring story replete with wonderful ad- 
ventures is transformed into a pious legend. The last story 
in the book, that of Nala and DavadantI is a curious Jinistic 
adaptation and extension of the Nala episode of the Maha- 
bharata. Some of the stories are quite naive and even insipid 
through their tendency. However, along with them we find 
many a most charming fairy-tale, such as that of the maiden 
Harden-beautiful : 

This maiden has a wick^ step-mother, who makes her do all kinds of 
heavy work. Once when she has led the cows out to pasture, and has 


but the poet and minister whom A^adhara mentions as his contemporary, then the work 
should be placed between the 13th and 14th centuries. As there are, however, two recen- 
sions of the text, the dating becomes even more uncertain. 

1) The similarity with ** The Arabian Nights is very remote, but Jfttaka No. 432 is 
very similar. C/. also PulU^ G8AI 4, 161 ff. 

*) Translated from Sanskrit MSB. by 0. H, Tavoney, London OTF, 1896. Unfortu* 
nately there are no clues whereby to determine the date of this compilation. It is certain- 
ly not old, though it probably made use of old sources* 
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fallen asleep, she is awakened by a black snake, which begs her to protect 
it from the snake-charmer. The girl protects the snake, which then asks 
her to wish for something. She says, “ Make a shade above my head, 
so that I can mind the cows in comfort.'’ Then the snake conjures 
up a beautiful garden which accompanies Garden-beautiful wherever 
she goes. In this garden the king finds her one day, falls in love with 
her, and makes her his queen. The step-mother lies in wait for her, so 
as to make her own daughter the queen, but the snake rescues Garden- 
beautiful from all dangers-'*’ 

As in other Indian narrative works, there are gnomic 
sayings to he found in the Katha-Kosa too. One of these is 
worthy of mention : 

“ The father should cherish his little son until he is five. 

And punish him until his fifteenth year he reaches ; 

But when the son has reached the sixteenth year of his life, 

The father should ever treat him as a friend.” 

There is also a K a t h a-K o s a in Apabhramsa, contain- 
ing 63 tales in an equal numbtT of chapters, by gricandra, 
who wrote either in the 10th or 12th century, also a 
Kathanaka-Ko sa written in 1092 A.I). hy Jinesvara,®' 
the pupil of Vardhamana. In the 14th century Eaja- 
sekhara wrote his Antara-Kath a-Samgraha, “Collec- 
tion of various narratives,” a book of stories which he took 
mostly from earlier works, especially from the commentaries 


Tawney, l.o., p. 86 ff., where many parallels from fairy-tale literature are pointed 
out, among others No. 11 (“ Briiderchen und Schwesterchen**) in Qrimm, Kinder-nnd 
Hansmirchen. 

According to the Pra^asti, he wrote at about the period of King MularSja of 
Anhilawad : but there are two kings of this name in the CSlukya dynasty, the first of whom 
reigned from 941 to 996 A.B., and the second from 1176 to 1178 A.D. He traces his genea- 
logy of teachers back to Kundakunda in the fifth degree ; s. Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xlix £P. 

3) The same author also wrote a Lilavati-Katha in the year 1036 A.D. Cf, Bhandar^ 
kar, Report 1882-83, p. 46, and Peterson, Report IV, p. xliv. 

4) Tales 7-14 have been given, and translated into Italian, by P, L. PulU, Dno 
progenitoro Indiano del Bartoldo, Venesia 1888* The text of the first 22 tales has been 
edited by Pulli in 81FI 1, 1 j II, 1 Firenze 1897-98. Cf. also W^her, HSS. Yerflj., 
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on the canonical texts. Here, among others, stories of the 
clever solver of riddles, of a “ Judgment of Solomon ” etc., 
are to be found. The book K a t h S-M ahodadhi, “ The 
great ocean of stories,” compiled in the year 1448 by 
Somacandra, contains 157 stories partly in Prakrit, part- 
ly in Sanskrit with Prakrit verses. In the year 1464 
Subha^ila Gapiu, pupil of Laksmlsagara Suri, 
wrote his Pafica^at i-P r a b o d h a-S ambandba, “ Book 
of 500 stories serving to awaken the Paith.” Inspite of the 
title, the book contains nearly 600 stories, anecdotes, legends, 
fables, fairy-tales, etc., Some of which allude to historical 
personages, kings and authors of both ancient and modern 
times, such as Nanda, Satavahana, Bhartrhari, Bhoja, Kumara- 
pala, Hemasuri and others. The same Subhasila Gapin also 
wrote the Bharatad i-K atha** or Kath S,-K o ^ a in 
the year 1452 and several other narrative works. In about 
1530 Nemidatta wrote a book of narratives entitled 5.ra- 
d h a n a-K a t h a-K o ^ a.®^ In 1600 Hemavijaya wrote 
his K a t h a-ll atnakara, “ Ocean of Stories,” a book of 


Cf. Zachariae,‘K\eine Sohriften, pp. 65 £P. , 190 f . ; Oarbe, Indien nnd das Ohris- 
tentum, p. 25 f . ; Olasenapp, Der Jainisruus, pp. 272, 472. The sfcory of the “ Judgment 
of Solomon*’ has been translated according to the Antarakathasaipgraha by L. P. Tessitori 
in Ind. Ant. 42, 1913, 148 ff., together with another Jinistio recension (from Malayagiri’s 
commentary on the Nandl-Sutta). Hertel (Geist des Ostens 1, 1913, 189 fE.) compares the 
Jinistio recensions with the Hebrew one, and endeavours to prove what, in my opinion, 
is impossible to prove, namely that the Jaina recension ** is in contents the primary one, 
from which the other variants can then be derived.’* 

^ C/, Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3, 1101 ff. j Peterson, 3 Reports, 18 f . ; 316 ff. Alsdor/, 
Kumarap&lapratibodha, p. 201 f*, gives the story of Sthulabhadra. 

3) CA Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 159 f., and HSS. Verz. II. 3, 1112 ff. ; Pavolini in GSAI 
18, 89 ff., who deals with the stories of Draupad!, Kunti, Devakl and Eukmi^I which are 
told in this work, and A. Ballini in SIFI, Vol. YI, Firenze 1904 (Text and translation of 
the first 60 tales). A cycle of 16 tales deals with Snratrai^a Piroja, s.e., Sultan Firaz 11 
(1220-1296) and his friend Jinaprabha Sfiri ; s. Ballini in OC XIII, Hamburg 1902, p. 41 fE. 

See Weber, 1. c., 

6) Peterson, Report IV, p. 139 ffi; AUdorf, Kumarapalapratibodha, p. 189 f« 
Nemidatta or Brahmanemidatta wrote a Srlp£lacarita in the year 1628 A. D. ; s. Bhandarv 
kar, Report 1883-84, pp, 123, 435. 

Translated into German b^ Job. Bertel, Mfinchen 1920 (Meisterwerke orientalisoher 
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268 stories. With the exception of a very few metrioat 
narratives, the work is written in elaborate Sanskrit prose, 
in which stanzas in Sanskrit, Mg^harastrl, Apabhraip^a, old 
Hindi and old Gujarati are interspersed. It is only the 
opening stanzas and the moralising introductions to the 
individual tales, and a very few edifying stories, which betray 
the fact that the compiler is a Jaina monk. Most of the 
narratives are similar to those in the Fahcatantra and other 
books of stories of this kind, tales of the artfulness of women, 
tales of rogues, tales of fools, fables and fairy-tales, anecdotes 
of all descriptions, including some which hold up Brahmans 
and other holy men to scorn. As in the Fahcatantra there 
are numerous wise sayings interspersed with the tales. The 
tales are, however, loosely strung together, and not inserted 
into a frame. There are also many interesting stories 
in the D h a r m a-Ka 1 pa-D r u ma, “The wishing-tree of 
religion,” a bulky narrative work in Sanskrit verses, 
written by a certain Udayadharmain about 1460 A.D. 
or later. 

The mass of narratives and books of narratives among the 
Jainas is indeed vast.*^ They are of great importance not 
only to the student of comparative fairy-tale lore, but also 
because, to a greater degree than other branches of literature, 
they allow us to catch a glimpse of the real life of the 
common people. Just as in the language of these narrative 
works there are frequent points of agreement -with the 


Literature 4 A 6). Cf. HtrUl, Dae Pafioatantra, p. 140 f.; Bin aJtindiachee Narrenbnoh 
in BSaW 64, 1913, pp. 41, 43; Jinnkirtia “ Qeschichte von Pala und Oop&la," p. 68 ff. 
Geiat dea Oatena, 1, 1913, p. 249 fl., and Indiache M«rohen, pp. 90 f., 169 ft., 374 t, 877. 

1) Cf. Bertel in ZDMO 66. 1911. 439 ft. ; 441 ft. ; Bin altindisohea Narrenbuch, 
p. 68 ft., and Indiacbe Mirohen, p. lU ft. {cf. 376 f.). There was an Ddayadharma, who 
wrote the VSkyaprakSSa (edited in the Stotra-Eatnakara, Mehaana 1913, Part I) in 1460 
A.D., bnt also another who lived 99 years later ; a. Bertel in ZDMO 66, 429 Note. 

*) Cf. Weber, H88. Verz. II, 3. 1090-1136. On the aohievements of the Jainaa in 
na^tive literature, a. Bertel, on the Literature of the Svetftmbaras of Gujarat, 
Leipzig 1923. 
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TerDaoulars of the people, their subject-matter, too, 
gives a picture of the real life of the most varied classes 
of the people, not only the kings and priests, in a way 
which no other Indian literary works, especially the Brahman 
ones, do. 

As poets, the Jainas have also contributed their share to 
the literature of the D r a m a Only a few of the dramas 
written by Jainas can, however, be described as actually Jinistic. 
Ramacandra, the pupil of Hemacandra, was an excep- 
tionally prolific writer of dramas. He is supposed to have 
composed no less than 100 Frakaranas (dramas). One of his 
pieces, the N i r b h a y a-B him a-V y a y o g a, “ The specta- 
cular play of the fearless Bhima,*’ treats the story of the 
giant Baka, who is killed by Bhima, taken from the Maha- 
bhtirata. A theme from the Mahabharata is also treated by 
Vijayapala, the son of Siddhapala, a contemporary of 
Kumarapala, in the drama Draupadi-Svayamvar a.®^ 
Hastimalla, a pupil of GovindabhattR, wrote in about 
1290 A.D. in the South of India several dramas, thus a Maha- 
bharata-drama, V i k r a n t a-K a u r a v a, in 6 acts, and a 
Rama-SitS-drama, M a i t h i 1 1-K alyana in 5 acts.®^ 

The Mudrita-Kumudacandra-Prakaran a,®^ 
“ The Drama of Kumudacandra who has been Silenced,” by 
Yasascandra, is a genuine Jinistic drama. This five- 
act drama describes how the Digambara teacher Kumuda- 
eandra was defeated by the Svetambara teacher Devasuri in a 
disputation which took place in the presence of King Jayasimha. 
This disputation is said to have taken place in the year 


1) Cf. Hultxteh in NQOW 1921, 86 fl., nnd ZDMG 76, 1921, 61 If. 

*) Edited in YJG No. 19, s. Hultztch, L c., p. 62 f, 

3) Edited by Muni JinavijayOf Jalna>jLtmananda-Sabba, BUavnagar 1918; s. HullzscK 

i) These two plays have been edited in MDJO, Nos. 1 and 
3) E<lited in TJG No, 8, Benares 190$, 
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1124 Thus the poet was probably a contemporary 

of King Jayasiinha, who reigned in Gujarat from 1094 tb 
1142 A.D. The Jaina poet Jaysiipha wrote in the year 1229 
ad. the Hammlra-Madamardana,^^ “ The Breaking 
of the Pride of Hammira,” a drama in 5 acts describing 
how the pride of Hammlra, that is, Amir Shikar or Sultan 
Sarasu-d-duny5, was broken, and the attack of the Maho. 
medans on Gujarat was repulsed. The piece is not Jinistio 
in itself, but the brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala, the famous 
ministers of the Caulukya-king Viradhavala, who play a part 
in the drama itself, were pious Jainas. As such they are glori- 
fied by Jaysimha in a panegyric in verse, the Vastupala- 
Tej ahpala-Prasasti, engraven on a stone slab in a 
temple founded by Tejahpala, and by Udayaprabha 
S u r i in the panegyric S u k r t a-K irtikallolini,®^ 

Between 1229 and 1232 A.D. Yasahp§>la wrote an 
allegorical drama M o h a-R 5 j a-P a r a j a y a, “ The Defeat 
of King Delusion,” in 5 acts, in which the conversion of 
King Kumarapala to Jinism and his wedding with Princess 
Kfpa-Sundarl, “ Mercy the Beautiful,” daughter of King> 
“ Understanding” are presented, Hemacandra being named 
as the priest who consecrates the marriage before the Arhat.i 
This play in which many characters, mostly allegorical, play a; 
part, is of interest not merely from the literary point of view, 


Thusaccordiag to the Prabhavaka‘C»rifcra, xxi, 86 ff., Deva Sun, famous as the 
author of works on logic, died in 116» A.D. C/. Hultzsch in ZDMG 75, 1921, p. 61 f,, and 
Jacobi, Sanatkamaraoaritaia, p. yiii. 

*) Edited by Oh. D. DaZalin GOS No. 10, Baroda 1920; of. Hultzsch in NGGW 
1921, p. 48 fit., and S. R. Bhandarkar, Report II, pp. 16 ff., 72 ff. 

Both Pradastis are edited in GOS No, 10 as appendioes, 

*) Edited by Muni Chaturavijayi with Introduction and Appendices by 0. D. Dalai 
in QOS, No. 9, with English translation, Baroda 1918. Cf, Buhler, Hemaohandra, pp. 4, 
32, 65, 81 ; Kielhorn, Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency 
1880-81, Bombay 1881, No. 60; in NGGW 1921, p. 39 Munirdja Jinavijaya 

in GOS, No, 14, p. xiv f*, and Dalai in the introduction to the editioui 
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but also as throwing light on the history and the social condi- 
tions of Gujarat in the 13th century. 

The story of the robber Rauhi^ieya, well-known from the 
narrative literature, is treated in the drama Prabuddha- 
Rauhineya^^ byRamabhadra Muni. This 
drama in 6 acts was performed at a festival in a temple of 
Rsabha which had been erected by two contemporaries of the 
Cahamana prince Samarasitnha in about 1186 A.D. Most 
probably the poet may be ascribed to about the same period. 
The Jaina teacher Bslacandra, who is also known as a writer 
of commentaries, is the author of a drama K a r u ^ S,-V ajr- 
a y u d h a/' in which the legend of the compassionate King 
Sibi, who protected the dove from the falcon, is treated. The 
name of the compassionate king is, however, Vajrayudha here, 
as in an. ancient Jaina legend,^’ It is also a Jinistic legend 
which constitutes the plot of the drama D h a r m - 
abhyudaya^’ by Meghaprabhaoarya. This 
piece, which was acted at a festival in a temple of the Jina 
Parsvanatha, calls itself at the end, a “ Shadow-play ” 
(chttySnatynprabandha). The time of the author is unknown. 

Since ancient times the Jainas have vied with the poets 
of other sects in another literary form also, namely 
the sphere of religious lyric poetry. There is a 
large number of hymns (Stutis, Stotras) in praise of Maha- 
vlra, the other Jinas, and some to the ancient Jaina teachers 
also, both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit; some of them were 
written solely for purposes of the cult, others, on the other 
hand, are worthy of being appreciated as lyrical poems too. 


Edited in the Jaina-^Ltmananda^Granthamala, No. 60, Bhavnagat 1917; 
8. Rultzsoh in ZDMG 75, 1921, p. 66 

Edited by Muni Chaturavijaya in Jaina- Atmananda-Grantharatnamala, No. 56, 
Bhavnagar 1916 1 8. Hulizschf 1. o., p. 68 £» 

3) Pr&krlt text by J. J. Meyer^ Hindu Talee, p. 301 f. 

Edited in the Jaina-JLtmftnanda-Grantharatnamala, No. 61, DhaTnagar 1919; 
8. BuUzich, 1. c., p* 69 f. 
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Many of them are quite short, others are poems of consider- 
able length.^> The earliest known hymn is the U vasagga- 
hara-Stotra,®^ a hymn to Par^a in 5 stanzas ascribed 
toBhadrabahu. 

One of the most famous Stotras, used both in the cult 
and for purposes of magic, is the Bhaktamar a-S t ot r a 
by Manatuhga. This poem enjoys a great reputation among 
both the Svetambaras and the Digambaras, as both sects class 
the poet among their own writers. This in itself seems to 
indicate that Manatuhga belongs to a comparatively early 
period. According to some lists of teachers, he might 
have lived as early as the beginning of the 3rd century A D. 
Other traditions, on the other hand, point to the 6th, 7th, 8th 
or 9th century as his period.®^ The Bhaktamara-Stotra is an 
ornate poem, but not so elaborate, by a long way, as the 
hymns of Bana and MayQra. In this hymn the 3ina !B§abha 
is extolled as the incomparable saint, set on a level with the 
highest deities, and his name is invoked as a protection in all 
perils. Thus we read of him : 

“ Hundreds of women bear hundreds of sons, 

But no mother bore a sou to equal thee : 

Stars there are in every region of the sky, but 

Only the East brings forth the sun with its 

Flaming network of rays, the thousand-rayed divinity." (&2) 


1) Collections of Jaina Stotras have been edited in Km,, Part VII, 1890; Jaina-Stotra- 
Baipgraha in YJG Nos. 7 and 9, 1906; Stuti-saingraha with Avacuri, Bombay NSP 1912; 
Stotra>Batnakara I, 11, edited* by Yalovijaya-Jaina-Sainskfta-Patha^ala, Mohsana, 
Bombay NSP 1913 and 1914; Pahoapratikrama^iadi-Sutra^i in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Gnjarati, Ahmedabad 1916 ; some also in MBJG No. 21, Cf. Weher^ HSS. Verz. II, 3, 
931*944 ; Ou^rinot, p. 203 ft. 

*) Jacobi^ Kalpasfltra of Bhadrabahu, Introd., p. 12 f. 

3) Bdited and transl. into German by Jacobi in Ind. Stud. 14, p, 369 ff. Text also 
in Km., Part VII. The title is formed from the opening words of the first verse. 

<) The anecdote mentioned below, and related by Merutnfiga in Prabandhaciutama^ii 
(transl. by Tatcnoyt p. 66) makes M&natufiga a contemporary of B3*na, the friend of King 
Har^adeva (606-647 A.Ps), though also the friend of King Bhoja in the 11th century. In 
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“ Thou art B a d d h a , because the gods praise the awakening o^ 

thy mind. 

Thou art S a ip k a r a , because thou workest out the salvation 

of the three worlds ; 

C r e a t o r art thou, 

Because through thy doctrine thou hast created a pathway to salvation ; 


Thou, O Iiord, art Purusottama, the highest of 

all the beings.” (25) 


" He who bears thy name in his heart as a charm against snakes, can 
trample on the most furious poisonous snake with his bare feet ; he who 
goes on pilgrimage to the lotus-grove of thy feet, conquers the hosts of the 
enemy ; with his thoughts fixed on thee, the traveller sails fearlessly 
over the ocean ” (38-40). 


“ Men whose bodies are fettered from head to foot in mighty fetters, 
and whose legs are sorely ground by thousands of heavy chains, are at 
once released of themselves from the paiqs of the prison, if they are ever 
mindful of thy name as an incantation.” (42) 

It is probably this verse 42 which gave rise to the legend 
that is related by the commentators. In order to purify him- 
self of leprosy, so the story goes, Mayura composed his 100 
stanzas to the Sun-god (the Surya-Sataka). Ba^a, who was 
jealous of him, hereupon had his hands and feet cut off, and 
composed 100 stanzas to the goddess CaQdika (the Candikfl- 
Sataka) by means of which his limbs were restored to him and 
grew on again. Then Manatu&ga, in order to prove that the 
Jaina religion is also quite capable of performing great 
miracles, had himself fettered with 42 iron fetters and locked 
up in a house ; then he composed the 44 verses of the 
Bhaktamara-Stotra, and became free and quit of all his fetters. 


another Patfavall, Md.natuiiga is called ** Malavofivara*Caulukya-Vayara8itpha>devdma* 
tyah.** If by Vayarawipha the Malava Vairisiipha I, the successor of Kipf^a Upondra, 
who founded the Paramara dynasty in the year 825, is meant, this brings us to the 9th 
century » whilst yet another tradition gires 748 AaB. as his date. C/. Note 1, p. 551 and 
abore, p. 478 and Note 2, 
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On the strength of this miracle he converted King Bhoja 
to the Jaina religion.^^ 

Manatu&ga is also the author of the Bhayahara. 
S t o tr a,*> a hymn to the Jina Parsvanatha, in Prakrit. 

The celebrated Siddhasena Bivakara, too, is among 
those Jaina writers who are claimed by both Digambaras and 
gvetambaras. Just as the Bhaktamara-Stotra, his K a 1 y a n a-. 
M a n d i r a-S t o t r a consists of 44 stanzas ; it is also a hymn 
to Parsvanatha, and is written in the same metre. It is, how- 
ever, far more artificial in style than the poem of Manatunga, 
who never uses such ambiguities (Sle^as) as Siddhasena, who 
has probably imitated his predecessor,^^ and is really more of a 
scholar than a poet. A less artificially elaborated poem is the 
Bv a tr im4i ka-S totr a or Vardhamana-Bvatrim- 
8 i k a, a hymn to Yardhamana Mahsvira in thirty-two Sans- 
krit stanzas with the refrain ; “He the only highest spirit, 
the prince of Jinas, is my refuge.** In these verses all the 
qualities of the Jina are enumerated according to the Jaina 
theory, and the names and epithets of the great deities of 
Hinduism are attributed to him, though they are used in a 


1) Cf.BUhler, Ind. Ant. 1, 1872, 114 f.; Klatt, Ind. Ant. 11, 262; Weber, HSS. 
Verz. II, 3, 932 Note ; Peterson, Eeporfc IV, p. xcii f. ; Jacobi, Ind. Stud., 14, p. 360 f. ; 
G. P. Quackenhos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, New York 1917, pp. 16 fP., 266 f. In 
tho 14th century verses by ManatuAga were already used as incantations. 

In 1309 A.D. Jinaprabha Suri wrote a commentary on it. C/. Peterson, Keport 
1882-63, p. 62 ; Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3, p. 933 f. The text does not seem to be printed, 

3) Edited and transl. into German by Jcicohi in Ind. Stud. 14, 376 ff. Text also in 
Km., Part VII, The Paramajoti-Stotra, an old metrical translation in the old Braj dialect, 
of the Kalya^awaiidira has been published by L. P. Tessitori in Ind. Ant, 42, 1913, 42 ff. 

4) Thus according to Jacobi, l.c., p. 377 f. But the Jainacftrya Vijaya Dharma Suri 
wrote to me on 26th April 1922 : “ Siddhasena, Bivakara, the author of KalyR^amandir, 
lived before MSnatuAga... I cannot say how far the argument of my old friend Dr. Jacobi 
that Kalya^amandir appeared after ManatuAga, will hold good,*’ 

Edited with a commentary (Avacfiri) by Udaya-Sagara-Suri and explanations in 
Gujarati, by the Jaina Dharma prasaraka Sabha, Bhavnagar 1908. The edition printed in 
1922 is not known to me. I am not in a position to decide whether this Dvatriip^ika 
is also a part of the Dvatriip4ad-Dv&triip6ika, “ Treatise consisting of 32 with 32 verses 
paob,*' as there, is no text of the last-named accessible tp me^ 
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different sense. He is “ the Lord of the three worlds,” “ the 
Knower of the three times,” he is Siva (“ the Bringer of Salva- 
tion ”), he is Buddha (“ He who has awakened to Know, 
ledge ”), he is the “Ancient One” and “Manifold, though he 
is but One,” ” he is Hrsike^a, Vi§nu, Jagannatha, Jisnu ; but 
he has no trident, no bow, no disc, no bird, no lion, no bull, 
there is no GaUga on his head, he has no Lak^ml, etc.”’ In both 
poems Siddhasena Divakara shows himself to be a past master 
in the use of Sanskrit. A legend b^s it that by means of the 
Kalyana-Mandira-Stotra the poet split the Lihga (Phallus) of 
the god Budra in the Mahakala temple at Ujjayinl, whereupon 
the image of Par^vanatha stepped forth out of the middle of 
it.*> 

Like Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra and VidyS- 
nanda (or VidySnandin Patrakesarin) also were at the same 
time authors of learned works on logic, and of Stotras. Samanta- 
bhadra wrote a hymn in praise of all the 24 Jinas, entitled 
B p ha t-S V ay ambh u-S to tr a orCaturvim^ati-Jina- 
Stavana,®’ beginning with the praise of the first Jina who 
is here called Svayambhu, the Self-existent. Vidyanandin 
is the author of the Patrakesar i-Stotra,*’ an elaborate 
hymn in praise of Jina Mahavira in 50 stanzas. 

There are quite a number of Stotras in which all the 24 
Jinas are extolled. Thus the poet Bapp a bhat ti,^’ who 


1) God (Brahman, Atman) is thus described in the Brahmanioal philosophy, 

2) Names of the god Vi^pu ; hut, according to the commentary, Viff^u also means *' he 
who penetrates all things by his knowledge,** H|*§ike6a, “ Commander of all the organs of 
the senses,** Ji^igiu “Conqueror of the passions,’* Jagann&tha Lord of the world *’ is, of 
course, also the Jina. 

8) Attributes of the god Vif^u. 

<) Told in the PrabhAvaka-Carita, VIII, 144 ft. Cf. Peterson^ Report IV, p. cxxxi t. 
Published in BJGK I. See also Hifdlalt Catalogue, p. 639 f. 

®) Published in DJGK I, and with (the author’s own ?) commentary in MDJG No. 13 
p. 100 It is also called Brhatpaficanamask&ra-Stotra. 

There are setretal ‘‘Life.stories of BappabhaHif*' one in Prabandhakojia, one in 

!prabh|vaka«Oatita (XI) and independent Bappabba|^^i*8nri«Cantat C/« 
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lived from 7A3 to 838 A.D. and is said to have converted King 
A-Doaraja, the son and successor of Yas'ovarman of Kanauj, 
wrote not only a Sar a s v a tl-S t o t r a,^^ but also a C a t ur- 
viinsati-Jin a-S t u t i ““Mn 96 Sanskrit verses. 

The most celebrated is the hymn in praise of the 24 Jinas 
by the poet S o b h a n a,®^ who lived in the second half of the 
10th century. The poem is usually called, with intentional 
ambiguity, “ Sobhana-Stuti,” which can mean “ Hymn of 
Sobhana” as well as “Beautiful hymn.” It is in very artifici- 
ally ornate language with variegated metres and most perilous 
tricks in the matter of figures of speech. One such trick, 
for instance, consists of the second and fourth line of each 
verse being identical syllable by syllable, and yet having a 
different meaning. 

Dhanapal a,^> 8obhana’s brother, wrote a commen- 
tary on the poem, and himself composed a hymn to ^l^sabha, 
E.sabha-Panca4ik This is a Prakrit poem in 5(J 
stanzas. In the first 20 verses there are allusions to events in 
the life of H?a'bha, whilst the following verses are exclusively 
devoted to the praise of IRsabha. Though the style is very 
artificial, the poem is not lacking in warmth of imagination, 
and here and there we meet with beautiful metaphors. Thus 
the poet calls life an ocean, upon which Esabha is the boat, or 
a forest full of robbers, namely the passions, against which one 


Pandurang Pandit, Gafl4»vaha, Ed., Introd., pp. cxxxr clxi ; Bhandarkar, Eoport 
1883-84. p. 14 f. ; Petmon, Beport IV, p. Ixxxii; S. Kriahnaswami Aiyangar in JBBAS 
N. 8., 3, 1928, p. 101 ff. According to the Bappabha^ti-Oarita, Siddhasena Sdri was his 
teacher, and the poet Vakpati his contemporary, 

Peterson, 3 Beports, p. 212. 

*) Edited in Stutiaaipgraha with Avacfiri, Bombay NSP 1912. 

®) Edited and transl. into German by JTacohi in ZDMG 32, 1878, 609 ff. Text also 
in Km., Part VII, 

*) Probably he is the same author who W'roto the Prakrit dictionary PaYyalacchl in 
972 A.D., and also the Tilakamahjari. 

Edited and transl. into German by Klatt in ZDMG 33, 1879, 445 ff. Text with 
Sanskrit translation in Km., Part VII. 

70 
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can find protection only with Rsabha, or a night of false belief, 
in which Rsabha rises like the sun. The world is to him a chess- 
board with human chess-men or a stage from which all the 
actors make their exit at the end. Dhanapala was a Brahman 
and it was not until after he had been converted to Jinism by 
his brother Sobhana that he wrote the hymn. 

Ajiyasantithaya (Ajita-Santi-Stava) by Nan- 
di s e n a, who lived perhaps even earlier than the 9th 
century, is a Prakrit poem in rare, artificial metres. In this 
hymn, which is recited by special singers at the confession 
festivals, Ajita, the second, and {5anti, the 16th Tirthakara, 
are glorified together, because, according to the legend, both 
of them spent the rainy season in the caverns of the Satruu- 
jaya mountain, and, as the commentator tells us, the poet, 
while on a pilgrimage, was inspired to compose the hymn, by 
the sight of the shrinks dedicated to them. The same two 
Tirthakaras are also glorified by the very erudite J i n a v al- 
l a b h a, who died in 1110 A.D., in the U 1 1 a s i k k a mfv- 
t h a y a, by V i r a Q- a n i n in .the Aj iyasanti- 
t h a y a in Prakrit, and byJayasekharain the Ajita- 
Santi-Stavain Sanskrit. As late as in the 16th cen- 
tury Santicandra Ganin imitated Nandisepa in his 
Rsabha-Stava, perhaps also in his A j i t a - S a n t i- 
S t a V a.®^ 


1) This is perhaps the earliest mention of the game of chess j s. Klatti 1. c,, p, 465 f, 

2) Cf. W. Schubring in ZIl 2, 1923, p, 178 ff. 

3) According to Suraati Ga^in, who was a pupil of Jinapati Suri who died in 1221 
A.B,, and wrote life-stories of the heads of his school, Jinavallabha was versed in Pagiini’s 
grammar, in the Mabakavyas and Alaiiikara-Sastras, in dramatic literature, in astronomy, 
logic and the works of Jayadeva and Abhayadeva. Ho was the snocesaor of the last-named 
as head of the school, enjoyed a great reputation in Citraku^a (Ohitore) and had various 
temples built in honour of the Jinas. Cf. Klatt, Jaina-Onomasticon, p. 34 f,; Bhandarkar, 
Report 1882-83, p. 47 f., and Li. G. Gandhi in the Introduction to GOS, No. 37, Baroda 1927. 

4) It is also called Ajita-Santi-Laghustavana, Cf, Weber ^ HSS. Verz. II, 8, 931 
and ^chubrtnflf, Lc. Jinavallabha also wrote a Mahavira-Stotra (edited in Kra., Part VII), 
a Pra6na4ata, “A hundred questions,” which are answered in the commentary (edited in 
Stotra-Ratnakara, Part II), and a number of erudite works j s. Bhandarkar, 1. c* 

6) Schubring, l.o. 
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In the 11th century the celebrated commentator A h h a y a- 
d e V a wrote a Jayatihuyana-Stotra.^> The 
legend has it that the poet, who was seriously ill, recovered 
his health through this hymn, and that he restored to the 
light of day a statue of Par^vanatha which had been hidden 
for centuries.^’ 

It is probably the same V a d i r il j a,®’ who wrote the 
Parsvanatha-Oarita in 1025 A.D. and later the Yasodhara- 
Oarita, who is also the author of some Stotras of philosophical 
contents, a Jfianalocana-Stotra,^* an Ekl- 
b h a V a-S t o t r a and anAdhyatraastak a.®^ 

The great Ilemacandra also indited a few Stotras. At 
the request of King Kuinarapala he wrote aV itaraga- 
S t o t ra,’'* “A poem in praise of the Passionless One,” i.e., 
Mahavira, which is at the same time a poetical manual of the 
Jaina religion and was perhaps Henjacandra’s first attempt to 
make the king acquainted with the fundamental doctrines of 
Jinisra.®* The work consists of 20 short sections (Prakasas 
orStavas^®* generally of 8 or 9 Slokas each, or sometimes 


1) EdittMl with a Saiiskiit commentary, Ahinetlabad 1890. 

2) C/. Klatt in Ind. Ant. 11, p. 248 ; Peterson, 3 Reports, pp. 26 f., 245 ff. 

3) This is Vadiraja II wliose teacher was probably KaiiMkasena Vadiraja I who lived 
about lOOO A.D. j Vadifdja TI wrote also a commentary on Akalanka’s Kyayavitiiscaya ; 
s. A. Veukatasubbiah in ZII 7, 1929, 179ff. and above, pp. 515, 535. 

4) Published in MDJG No. 21, p. 124 ff. In the last verse the author calls himself 
“ the son of Pomaraja,” 

5) Published in Km., Part VII. 

6) Published in MDJG No. 13, p. 131. 

7) Edited with two commentaries, the Vivarana by Prabhananda, Abhayadeva’s 
pupil, and an Avaouri by a pupil (name not mentioned) of Vi^&laraja, in JPU No. 1, 
Bombay NSP 1911 j in the title of the edition Vi^alaraja is mentioned as the author of the 
Avacuri, but at the end of it, the author, who himself says that he wrote in 1456 A.D., 
does honour to Vii^alaraja as his teacher. 

®) C/. Biihler, Hemachandra, pp. 3G and 85. 

N. G. Javeri says in the Foreword to the Edition, that Hemacandra wrote 32 
cantos at the request of Kumarap&la, of which 20 are contained in the Vltaraga-Stotra and 
12 in the Yoga-Bastra. 
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more. The language of the work is exceptionally lucid and 
simple. It begins as follows : 

He who is the highest spirit, the' highest light, the Highest of the 
Most High, whom they call the Sun-hued beyond the darkness ; 

from whom all trees of sin have been uprooted with their roots, before 
whom gods, demons and men bow their heads ; 

from whom proceeds all knowledge which furthers the welfare of men, 
whose wisdom illuminates the present, future and past forms of existence ; 

in whom knowledge, joy and Brahman are united, — in him one should 
believe, about him one should meditate, in him do I take refuge/* 

The concluding verses, (20, 6-9) read : 

** These are eyes which take delight in thy countenance, these are 
hands which offer thee worship, these are ears which hear thy praises : May 
these ever be with me ! 

If this my speech, feeble though it be, but seek with ardent desire to 
comprehend thy excellence, then all hail to it ! Why should I desire any 
other ? 

Thy servant am 1, thy slave, thy footman, thy bondman. Say ‘ Yes * 
and give thy consent, O Lord ! I say no more. 

By this hymn to the Passionless One from the pen of the celebrated 
Hemacandra, may the King KumSrapala attain the desired reward ! 

In imitation of Siddhasena Divakara's Dvatrimsika, Hema- 
candra wrote two Mahavira-Stotras, hymns to 
Mahavira, consiting of 32 verses (Dvatrim^ikas) each : the 
one is entitled Ayogavyavacche da, and the other 
Anyayogavyavacched These two poems also 
contain instructions regarding the religion. 

At the beginning of the 14th century J i n a - 
prabha Suri wrote a Oaturviipsati-Jina- 
S t u t i and several other hymns.®^ Muni Sundara 

1) Both texts are edited in Km,, Part VTI, pp. 102 ff., 104 ff. 

*) Thej are printed in Km., Part VII, CaturviipSatijina-Stoti also in ** Stutisaipgraha 
with Avaourf.” In 1309 A.D. he wrote a commentary on Manatudga^s Bhayahara-Stotra. 
There is also a CatnrWip4ati|inabhaya8taya by Gu;^avijaya Gs^in, printed in Jaina- 
Btotra-Saipgraha II, TJG 9, and a Jinacataryiipdatika by Bhdpala Kayi in Km., Part VII, 
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Sufi (died 1379 A.D.) wrote a large collection of hymns, 
entitled Jina-Stotra-Ratn a-K o s The first 
Prastava contains 23 Stotras in praise of various Jinas 
in connection with their monuments at various sacred 
places. Manatunga’s Bhaktamara-Stotra had many imitators. 
Bbavaprabba Suri wrote a Nemibhaktamaram^^ 
with allusions to the legend of Neminatha and Rajimatl. 
Dbarmaghosa, a pupil of Devendra (died 1270 A.D.), is 
the author of a Y am a k a- S t u ti,®> and probably also of a 
Caturvim^at-Jina-Stut i.^^ Whether it is the same 
or a much earlier Dharmaghosa®^ who is the author of 
the Isimandala or R s i m a n d al a- S t o t r a,®' must 
remain an open question. This work is a hymn in Prakrit 
stanzas in praise of the ancient Jaina teachers Jambusvamin, 
Sayyambhava, Bhadrabahu, etc. AVitaraga-Stotra 
in 26 verses, also entitled Ratnakara-Pancavim- 
4 a t i k a, after the author Ratnakara, is of unknown 
date.’> 


Edited in Jaina>6totra>Saipgraba II, YJG No, 9. The third Stotra is dated Sainvat 
1476 (1419 AD.): but the editor of the Adhyatmakalpadruina states Saipvat 1436*1603 
( 1379*1446 A.D.) as the period of the author’s life. 

2) This and other BhaktSmara Stotras, imitations of Manatuftga’s celebrated Stotra, 
are printed in Stotra*llatnakara, Parti, Bombay 1913, and in Bhaktamara*Stotra, Part I, 
Bombay 1926 ( AUS 45). Other Stotras by Bhavaprabha Sdri are to be found in Jaina- 
Stotra-Saxpgraha I, TJG 7. 

3) Ci, Klait in Ind. Ant. 11, 265 ; Peterson, 3 Beports, pp. 17, 310 ff. The same author 
also wrote a graddhajlta-Ealpa, a work on atonements ; s. Weber, BBS. Verz, II, 3, 881 f. 

*) Edited in Stotra-Batnakara, Part I. 

Peterson, Beport IV, p. Ixiii ff., names no less than 7 different Jaina writers by 
the name of Dharmagho^a. 

®) A commentary written on this work in 1496 A.D. by Padmamandira, contains 
numerous legends on the Jaina teachers honoured in Isima^^ala. Some of these legends 
are also known from Hemaoandra*8 PariAi^ta-Parvan. Cf. Peterson, Beport 1882*83, App. 
P* 93 f. ; Bhandarkar, Beport 1883*84, pp. 130 ff., 443 ff. ; Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3,944 Note 
2. Qathfts 155*218 and a portion of the commentary have been reprinted by Jacohi in the 
Edition of the Patidi^^-Parran, Appendix, pp. 29 ff. and 37 ff. 

Edited in **Stnti-Saipgraha with Avacdri *’ and prefixed to the Edition of Muni 
Snndara’s Adhj&tmakslpadrnma, Bombay NSP 1906. 
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As from the nature of the case, the glorification of the 
Jinas admitted of no variation as regards the subject-matter, 
the poets were at pains to introduce a change in the form. 
Hence it is precisely in this hymn poetry that the style of the 
ornate court poetry was most developed, Some of the hymns 
are very highly elaborated. A specimen of a very artificially 
constructed hymn is the Siddhipriya-Stotra^^ by 
Devanandin. Throughout this hymn the verses are 
rhymed in such a way that the same syllables in each of two 
consecutive lines, have a different meaning.^^ There is also 
a Mahavira-Stavain Prakrit, where the same words 
occur three times over with a different meaning each time, or 
aNemi-Jina-Stava, in which no consonants occur 
except “ 1 ” and “ m.” InJayatilakaSuri’s Catur- 
haravali-Citrastava there are verses in which the 
syllables are to be read in the shape of certain figures (of a 
cross, a lotus-petal, a Svastika, etc.).®* Attempts were also 
made to introduce a greater variety of metres, and poets went 
to the length of selecting a new metre for nearly every stanza 
in one and the same poem. What is still more curious is that 
these poems would be written in several languages, each stan- 
za in a different language. Sadbhasanirmita-Pilr- 
svajinastavana byDharmavardhana (about 
1200 A.D.) and Saclbhasavibhusita-Santi- 
nathastavana by Jinapadma (1325-1314 A. i\) 
are poems written in six languages, and belong to this category. 
The languages are Sanskrit, Maharastri, Magadhi, SaurasenI, 
Paisaci and Apabhrami^a. The first-named poem has even two 
stanzas written half in Sanskrit and half in Prakrit.^* 


1) Edited in Km., Part VII, p. 30 ff. 

2) In Verse 20 the relative pronoun ya is even extended by the suffix fca, only to make 
the rhyme muninaj''akeua, muninayakena possible. These tricks make it improbable that 
this Devanandin is identical with the old Pujyapada. 

3) Those hymns are contained in Part 11 of the Stotra-Batnakara, Bombay 1913. 

Cf, W. S chub ring in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 89 £E, 
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Many of the Stotras mentioned above could equally well 
be termed didactic poems : on the other hand, it is not easy to 
separate the genus d idactic poetry from the narrative 
literature, as this too is mostly instructive. The didactic 
poetry also forms the bridge to the purely learned works. 
For it is often difficult to decide whether to include certain 
manuals of religion and morals, as a rule written in verse, 
in the purely erudite literature or in the didactic poetry. In 
the Canon we already find aphorisms along with stories, and 
in many of the narrative works of the Jainas, as in Indian 
narrative literature in general, aphorism and narrative are 
closely interwoven. 

One of the earliest non-canonical didactic poems is 
Prasnottara-Ratnamala,'* “ The Jewel-Garland 
of Questions and Answers,” consisting of brief questions and 
answers, and written in Slokas, in the simplest possible style. 
The morality taught in these questions and answers, is general 
human morality and not specifically Jinistic, and it is as 
simple as the language in which it is couched. We find verses 
like the following : 

8. “ What does one fear ? Death. Who is in even worse plight than 

the blind man ? The passionate man. Who is a hero ? He who is not 
disconcerted by the arrows of the glances of beautiful women. 

10. “ W'hat is unfathomable? The conduct of women. Who is 

intelligent? He who is not deceived by this. What is poverty? Discon- 
tent. What is lack of dignity ? Entreating. 

“What is hell? Dependence upon another. What is good fortune? 
The renunciation of all desires. What is truth ? The welfare of the beings. 
What do the beings like best ? Life. 


The title is also Viniala-Pr,, t.c., ** PraBUottaramala of Vimala/' Bometimes also 
** Eatnamalika,” edited in Km., Part VII, 121 ff. ; a Prakrit recension by P. B. Pavolmi in 
GSAI 11, 153-163, In 13Y3 A.D. Devendra and Manibhadra wrote a commentary on 
Vimalaoandrasuri’fl Pra^nottararatnamala,*’ injwhich a story is told in connection with 
each question^ Of, Weber, HSS* Veras. II, 3, 1118 ff. 
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26, 27. "What shall I tell you, that is as difficult to find on earth 
as a wishing-jewel ? Certainly it is the fourfold good. And what is the 
special name given to it by those who have driven away the darkness of 
ignorance? Gifts, accompanied by friendly speech; knowledge without 
arrogance ; heroism coupled with forbearance, and wealth hand in hand 
with self-sacrifice. This fourfold good is indeed difficult to find.” 

It is no wonder that this didactic poem is also claimed by 
Buddhists and Brahmans as belonging to their own writings.** 
The Jainas ascribe it to a Svetambara Vi mala®* or 

V imalacandra, but sometimes also to King A m o g h a- 

V a r § a,®* who reigned in the 9th century and was a friend 
of the Digambara Jinasena. 

Another early work is U v a e s a m a 1 a, “ Garland of 
Instructions,” a didactic poem in 640 Prakrit stanzas, 
containing moral instructions for laymen and monks, by 
Dharmadasa, who according to tradition is said to be 
a younger contemporary of Mahavira. This is scarcely pos- 
sible, as the language of the Uvaesamala corresponds to the 
later Jaina Maharastrl. At all events, there were commen- 
taries on this work as early as the 9th century, and, as is 


1) There is a Tibetan recension in the Tanjur with the title Pradnottararatnainala» 
edited in Tibetan and German by Schiefner, Petropoli 1858 ; a Sanskrit and a Tibetan 
recension with French translation have been published by Ph. Ed. Foucaux, Paris 1867. 
C/. A. Weber^ Indische Stroifen I, 210 ff., whore two versions are translated into German, 
and Vidhushekara Bhattacharya in lud. Hist, Qu. 5, 1929, 143 f. It is significant that the 
text in the Tanjur begins with an invocation to Maflju^ri, a Bombay edition, in which San- 
kara is mentioned as the author, with an invocation to Ga^^esa, and the Jiuistio version 
with that to Mahavira. 

2) Haridas iSastri (Ind. Ant, 19, 1890, 378 f.) is of opinion that this Vimala is identi- 
cal with the author of the Paiimacariya. This admits of neither refutation nor proof. In 
the last verse the author is called simply Sitapa^aguru, i. e,, “the teacher clad in white.’’ 
A Calcutta edition erroneously gives Asitapata as the name of the author, s. Weber, 1. c,, 
p. 212, 220 Note 3. 

3) Cf* Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, 2ud edition, p. 68f. J. F. P/eet in 
Ind. Ant. 38, 1904, 198 {t. 

4) Edited by L. P. Tessitori in GSAI 25, 1912, 167-297. Gf. Jacobi, AR 18. 1915, p. 
285 f. A number of stanzas are taken from the Mahauialha-Sntta; s. Schubring, Das MahS- 
nisiba-sutta, p. 51 £f. 
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proved by the numerous commentaries, it must have enjoyed 
considerable popularity 

There is also Sllovacsamala by Jayakirti, 
the pupil of Jayasimha, in 116 Prakrit Gathas, the date of 
which is not known. All we know is that in the year 1337 
A. D. Somatilaka Suri wrote a commentary on it, Silatarah- 
ginl, consisting of narratives.'^' 

There are two didactic poems by the famous Pujya- 
p a d a ; I s t o p a d e s a, “ The desired Instruction,” and 
S a m a d h i ^ a t a k a, “A Ilundred Verses on the Absorp- 
tion (in meditation),” 

Ilaribhadra wrote 32 Astakani,^' poems of 8 verses each, 
on the “ Great God” (mahadeva), i.c., the Jina free from all 
passions, on the cult, knowledge, renunciation, etc. He is 
also the author of an U p a d e s a p a d a in Prakrit.®' 

G u n a b h a d r a, the author of the Uttara-Purana, also 
wrote an ethical poem Atmanusasana’' in 270 stanssas. 

The didactic poems of the Digarabara Amitagati 
are greatly appreciated by the Jainas. An earlier work of his 
isSubhiisitaratnasaindoha, “ The Collection of 


Tho poet Sidclharsi, too, wrote a commontary oii Uvaesamala. This commentary is 
available in two recension h, one of which contains stories also; s. Jacobi, Uparriitibhava- 
prapafica Katha, Ed., Preface, p. xi ; Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3, 1082 ff. There is also an 
Uvaesamala in 505 Prakrit stanzas byMaladhftri - Heuiacandra, tho senior 
contemporary of the famous llemacaiidra ; s. Weher^ 1. c., 1081 f. 

Cf, ITtfber, HSS, A^erz. ir, 3, 1085 ff. Tho Sthulabhadra legend from this com- 
mentary is given by Alsberg, Knmarapalapratibodha, p. 90 ff. 

3) Edited in DJGK T, in MDJGr No. 13 (with Asadhara’s commentary), and in CJran- 
thatrayi, SJG No. 20, Calcutta V. S. 2119 (1922) ; translated into English by Champat Rai 
Jain, Hardoi 1925. 

0 Edited in SJG, Vol. T, Bombay 1905. The same volume also contains P u r u a a r • 
thnsi ddbyupaya by A in p t a c a n d r a who, according to a Digambara PattftvalT, 
wrote in 904 A.D. The two works are also printed in DJGK I. 

5) Edited together with Yasovijaya’s Astakaprakaraiia, Ilaribhadra’s Saddarsanasa- 
mucenya and Baja^okbara’s Snddnr^anasamuccaya Snrat 1918 

®) C7. Peterson, 3 Reports, pp. 34 f., Extract 46. 

7) Edited in DJGK I, p. 65 ff. 

71 
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Gems of Beautiful Aphorisms,** in 32 chapters, each of 
which treats of a special subject, and is, as a rule, written in 
a unified metre. The language, style and metres are those 
of the ornate poetry. In elaborate verses the poet deals with 
the entire ethics of the Digambara Jainas, gives rules of con- 
duct for both monks and laymen, and subjects the tenets of 
the Brabmanical religion to a severe and caustic criticism. 
It is but rarely, however, that we come across an original 
expression for those thoughts wdth which we are so familiar 
from the ascetic poetry, on the world of the senses and its 
dangers, on error and truth, the right mode of life, death and 
transitoriness, the wickedness of w’oraen, the sin of eating 
flesh, drinking intoxicants, honey, etc. A very few specimens 
will suffice to give an idea of this W'ork which at any rate is 
important from the point of view of Jinistic ethics : 

Chapter IV contains warnings against avarice, beginning willi 
the verse : 

“ The sun grows cold, and hot the cool moon grows, 

The cloud grows firm, the ocean is satiated with the water of the 

streams. 

The wind stands still, the heat of the fire gives up its glow, — 

But never does the ardour of avarice cease to glow.” 

Among the sins which are enumerated as following in the wake of 
avarice, are man’s tilling the soil with a plough, sewing garments, produc- 
ing paintings, and doing other things which we should call useful profes- 
sions. Chapter deals with the favourite theme of ascetic poetry, the 
“investigation of the virtues and faults of women.” The female body is 
described by this poet-monk as the sum of all impurity, in his eyes woman 
is “ the treasury of all sufferings,” “ the bolt barring the city of heaven, 
the path to the dwelling of hell,” “ the axe for the pleasant grove of piety, 
the hoar-frost for the lotus of virtues, the root of the tree of sins, the soil 


>) Edited in Em. 82 ; edited and transl. by li. Schmidt and 3. Hertel in ZDMO 69, 
1906 and 61, 1907. Cf. Heftei, WZKM 17, 1903, 108 ff. and Leamann, ZDMG 69. 678 ff. 
According to Hertel (WZKM 17, 110 ff.) Amitagati was influenced by Bhartfbari. 
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for the creeper of deceit etc. The warning against the blandishments of 
courtesans takes up an entire chapter (XXIV). We read here, for instance 
(XXIV, 21) : 

As a thief of the wealth which bestows all delights, called penance, 

As a man-murdering pest, skilled in bringing all sufferings, 

As a snare to catch the mad elephant called man. 

The whore, the saleable woman, was sent to earth by fate.’’ 

The Aptas, i.e., the sinless beings who have cast off passion, hate and 
delusion, are dealt with in Chapter XXVI. These released ones ” are 
the true gods; and here the poet indulges in the most damning expressions 
against the Brahmanical gods, who lust after women, drink intoxicating 
drinks and are entirely given up to sensual pleasures, and can therefore 
not be counted as Aptas. At the end of this chapter Amitagati protests 
that he has not laid such stress on the faults of the gods ‘‘from motives 
of eloquence, hate or passion,^’ but he has merely endeavoured “ to know 
the all-knowing, faultless Apta.” “And yet the saviour of the three 
worlds, as he dwells in the Beyond, cannot be known in this worll. As 
long as the sun does not rise, so long all darkness has not been banished.” 
The essence of the true religion is shown in Chapter XXVIII, where, for 
instance, we read (V. 6) : 

“ The king of hills may waver. 

And cold the fire may grow, 

The rock may swim in the water. 

And the moon send forth rays of heat, 

The sun may rise in the West — 

But in the killing of beings 
Religion can never consist.” 

Twenty years after the Subhasitaratnasamdoha, in 1014 
A.D., the second great work of Amitagati, Dharma- 
p a r I k s ‘‘ Examination of the Religion ” was completed. 
This is a dogmatic-polemical work, which is, however, so 
closely interwoven with narratives, that it may be included 
among the narrative literature as well. The obvious aim of 


N. MironoWf Die Dharmaparik^a des Amitagati. Dias. Leipzig 1903. See also 
Bhandarharf Report 1884-87, pp, 13 ff., 134 S, 
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the author in this book is, not only to instruct and convert, 
but also to entertain at the expense of adherents of other 
religions, the plan of the work being as follows : A Jaina con- 
verts his Brahman friend by doing all kinds of absurd things 
or telling incredible stories, in order to bring home to his 
astonished friend that the Brahmanical legends tell even more 
incredible and more absurd things. This is a peg on which 
Amitagati succeeds in hanging a large number of popular 
anecdotes. They are gleaned either from oral tradition or 
from a book of tales in Prakrit. In the language, too, there 
are traces of their having been translated from Prakrit. 
Other tales are taken from the epic- Puranic tradition, but are 
sorely corrupted. Among the popular narratives, two interest- 
ing types are especially represented : stories of fools and 
marvellous tales of lies. 

Among the first-named category the most interesting is the story of 
the four fools who meet with a saint, who greets them. The fools begin to 
quarrel as to who it was whom the saint had greeted. They ask the saint, 
and he says : The most foolish among you.^^ Now they cannot agree as to 
who is the most foolish among them. So they go to the town, in order to 
ask the citizens to decide, and each of tiiem relates some piece of stupidity 
which he has committed, The first one allowed his eyes to be burned out 
by a lamp, only in order not to disturb his two wives in their sleep. The 
second let his two bad wives break his legs. The fourth had his cheek 
pricked through, from fear of his mother-in-law. The third, however, 
behaved in a fashion similar to the man in Goethe’s poem ‘‘ Gutmann und 
Gutweib.’’ Once he was lying in bed with his wife. Then they decided 
to act on his suggestion, that the one who spoke first must give the other 
ten sweet cakes. As they were thus lying quietly, a thief entered the 
house, and stole everything there was to steal. When the thief had already 
laid hands on the wife’s under-garments, the wife said to the husband : 
^^What? Are you going to look on quietly ev'en now?” Then the 
husband demanded the promised ten cakes, because she had been the first to 
break the silence.” 


MironoWf l.c., p. 21. Cf. R. Pischel, ZDMG 58,1904, 363 ; Hertelf Ein altindisohea 
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As to the marvellous tales h la Munchausen (Muneh-bausen), we 
mention only the following: A man sees a beautiful tree and wishes to 
taste its fruits. But the tree is too tall. So he cuts off his head, throws it 
on to the tree, where it eats as much fruit as it wants. Then he fastens 
his head on to his neck again. 

Remarkable are the sagas and legends which Amitagati 
cites from the Mahribbarata and the Raniayaiia. Only few of 
these are told in the form in which we know them from the 
two epics. Most of them are pieced together from fragments of 
the most various traditions in such a way that they appear as 
absurd as possible. Yet most likely he did not invent these 
corruptions of the Brahmanical legends himself, but probably 
they had already been changed by the Jainas in this fashion 
at an earlier time.^* Amitagati tells the following satirical 
story regarding the origin of th'C Mahabhfirata : 

Vyasa certainly knew that his poem was full of lies, but he ventured 
to dish up the inconsistent and senseless stuff to mankind, after he had 
convinced himself, by an experiment, of the stupidity of men. He placed 
a pot on the bank of the Ganga and began to heap sand over it. 
Immediately the people came along and followed bis example, so that after 
a short time the place where the first pot stood, could no longer be 
determined. 

Indeed Amitagati is none too scrupulous in his criticism 
of Brahmanism. The Brahmanical pantheon is condemned 
just as ruthlessly here as in the Subhasitaratnasarndoha."* 


Narrcnbnch, p. 37 ff. The Btory frequently leenrs in India (e.t/. Votalopancaviipsati, 
od, UhlCf 23, 63, and often in modern Indian versionp). The earliest known version 
in the Chinese Tripi^aka (E, Huber, BEFEO 4, 1091 ; cf. Zachariae, ZVV 1906, 136 Note), 
takes us back as far as the year 492 A.D, The propagation of the anecdote, which is also 
known in Arabic variants and in Baluchi, has been traced, as far as Europe is concerned, 
by B. Kdhler (Jahrbuch fiir romauische und ongliacho Litteratur 12, 348 ff.). Coeihe took 
the theme from a Scottish ballad. 

According to Mironowt l.o., p, 49 ff,, he used Ravi^oija's Padma-Puraija and gubha- 
candra’e Pa^dava-Purftj^a (or ** Jaina-Mababharata 

And this is additional proof of the fact that the two works are by one and the 
same author. According to Mironow, l.c, p.. 41, the Subha^itaratnasaipdoha appears to 
have been used in the last two sections of the Dharmapariksa. 
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Here, too, the narrator revels in dwelling on the infamous 
deeds of the gods, especially their amorous adventures. He 
is, moreover, very hard on Brahmanical ethics, and attacks 
the caste system in particular. He devotes far less space 
to the refutation of the Buddhist doctrines, and it is Mahayana 
Buddhism that he attacks. In his presentation of Jinistic 
ethics he tells, among other things, a version of the parable 
of the “ Man in the Well.” Most especially characteristic 
of Amitagati’s standpoint are, however, the legends that he 
tells of the origin of Jinism and the heretical doctrines. This 
“historical” retrospect concludes with the statement that, 
though some good is certainly contained even in the heretical 
doctrines, this is always borrowed from Jinism. 

A third book by Amitagati is Yogasara.’* This 
is a didactic poem in simple i^lokas, treating of various 
aspects of the religion, in 9 chapters, but consisting mainly 
of moral instructions. A few specimens are given here ; 

“ An action performed by anger and the other passions counts as an 
action performed by the soul, just as a battle won by the foot-soldiers 
counts as a battle won by the king.” (II, 34.) 

“ We see the soul-less body of our neighbour, but not his soul ; whence 
then should affection come at a gool deed, whence aversion at a harmful 
one?” (V, 11.) 

“ Enemies, fathers, wives, relatives, brothers and children oppress and 
delight my body, not my soul.” (V, 12.) 

“ The possessor of knowledge is not spotted by sins, any more than 
the sun by eclipses. Knowledge is not touched by the objects of the 
senses, any more than the mail-clad warrior is pierced by the enemy.” 
(IX, 30.) 

“ Just as in spite of the difference among cows, there is no difference 
to be found in the milk, thus in spite of the difference among men, there 
is no difference in the true knowledge.” (IX, 77.) 


I) Edited with a Hindi explanation in SJG, No. 16, 1918. 
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Among the works of Amitagati there is also aDvatrim- 
a t i k a poem in 32 stanzas of highly ethical value, 
which partly has the form of a prayer in wiiich the Apta, the 
perfect saint or Jina, is invoked as “ god ” (deva) or “ god of 
gods ” (devadeva), and partly contains only religious-moral 
contemplations. It begins with the beautiful verses; 

“ May my self always have love (maitrl) for all beings, pleasure in the 
company of the virtuous, deepest compassion for the creatures in pain, and 
indifference towards him who is perversely inclined. O God ! 

“ May I, by thy grace, O Lord of Jinas (Jinendra), possess the power 
to separate, like the sword from its sheath, my soul which is faultless and 
jiossessed of infinite power, from the body ! 

“ May my mind, O Lord, be always equal in sorrow and in Joy, towards 
enemy and friend, in union and in separation, in the house and in the 
forest, and may all selfishness be banislied from my heart ! 

One of the most important didactic poems of the Jainas is 
the Yogasastra*’ by ilemacandra. The work 
consists of a text in simple Slokas and a commentary 
short (vrtti) in ornate Kavya style, w^hich also contains 
stories.*^ The first four chapters, which constitute more than 


Kditcd in MDJG No, lii, p, 132 £f. ; aud in DJGlv 1 ; also under the title S a m a • 
yi k a P a t h a , with an English translation by Ajit Prasada in the Jaina Scripture 
Gift Series No. 2. Yet another wurk of Amitagati, the P a fi c a s a ip g r a h a, is print- 
ed in MDJG No. 25. 

2) It is also cfiUod Adhyatniopani^ad. The iirst four chapters belong to the daily 
reading of the Jaina monks, and are therefore frequently to bo found copied out sepa- 
rately, whilst manuscripts of all 12 chapters are rare {Peterson^ 3 Reports, p. 31 ; Weber^ 
HSS. Verz., II, 3, 913 ft*.); they are edited and transl. into German by E, Windisch in 
>^DMG 28, 1ST At 185*262. An edition with Italian translation has been begun by F. 
Belloni’Filipjn in GSAI 21, 1908, 123 ff.‘ The edition by Vi jay a Dharma Suri in Bibl. Ind, 
(fasc. 1, 1907 to fasc. G, 1921) is also not complete. A complete edition with the author's 
own commentary was published by the Jaina Dharma Prasaraka Sabha, Bhavnagar 1926. 

These narratives look like brief summaries of the legends told in the Tri§a§|;i- 
salftkapuru§a-Carita, from which Belloni-Filippi concludes that this work was written earlier, 
whilst Buhler (Hemachandra, pp. 36, 43) agrees with the tradition (s. Peterson, Report IV, 
p. 7) in regarding the Yoga^astra as the earlier work. On the Brahmadatta-Kathahaka 
in Hemacandra’s commentary, s. Pavolini in GSAI 7, 339 ft, ; on the Abhayarajar§i-Kathft- 
naka in the same, ■Which is connected with the Udayaiia legend, s. Hertelf Jinakxrtis 
** Geschichto von PWa und Gopala," p, 137 ft. 
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three-quarters of the entire work, give a brief summary of the 
Jaina doctrine as far as it concerns laymen, “ and the very 
copious commentary extends this summary into the clearest and 
most comprehensible presentation of the system which has ever 
been written.” The duties of a king of the Jaina faith are also 
often discussed here, for Hemacaudra wrote this work at the 
request of King K u m a r a p a 1 a, and it contributed largely 
towards winning the king over to the Jaina religion. In this 
“Yogasastr a,” Yoga does not, however, mean merely 
“meditation” or “absorption,” but “religious exercise” 
in general, the whole “ effort ” which the pious must make. 
The work contains a complete doctrine of duties. The actual 
Yoga, the ascetic exercises and absorptions which lead 
to release, are relegated to the last eight chapters, the 
explanation of which takes up only about one-tenth of 
the whole commentary. “ It is remarkable that the Jain- 
Yoga is preceded by a very lengthy exposition of those 
very exercises which, according to the explicit statement of 
the author, are useless to attain Mukti, though they enable 
one to catch a glimpse of the future and are supposed to 
endow one with supernatural powers. It appears that even 
Ileraacandra believed in their efficacy, and perhaps gave him- 
self up to them. If he devotes a long chapter to describing 
them, he probably did so with regard to the fondness of the 
king for Yoga exercises, of which he speaks in the com- 
mentary on XII, 55.” The subject-matter of the first four 
chapters coincides in the main with that of Amitagati’s 
Subhasitaratnasamdoha. Though, however, Hemacandra 
moves in the same spheres of thought, he is certainly more 
ingenious and more original.®* More often than in Amitagati’s 


1) BUhler^ 1. c., p. 36. 

2) Buhlefy 1. c., p. 36. 

3) Hence ifc is not so likely that he was influenced by Amitagati as is assurnod by 
Hertel (WZKM 17, 106). 
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work we meet with ideas, images and metaphors which are not 
quite so stereotyped. For instance, the following invocation of 
Mahavlra (1, 3) is very pretty : 

“ Hail to the Jina hero’s eyes 
Whose pupils are rigid with pity 
And wet with tears, from pity 
Even for him who has committed sin.” 

He is very severe in his attack on Brahmanical morality as 
taught more especially in the Law-book of Manu. He is well 
versed in Brahmanical literature, and he quotes verses from 
Manu to show convincingly that they proclaim a morality 
wliich is incompatible with the command of Ahimsa (the 
sparing of all living creatures) and is therefore not worthy of 
the name of morality. This Ahimsa is inculcated again and 
again, for instance in II, 50 f. : 

“ Ahinisa is like a loving mother of all beings, 

AhimsS is like a stream of nectar in the desert of Saipsara, 

Ahimsa is a course of rain-clouds to the forest-fire of suffering, 

The best healing-herb for the beings tormented by the disease 
Called the perpetual return of existence, is Ahiipsa.” 

Of course, in the eyes of Hemacandra too, women are 
“ the torches on the way to the gate of Hell, the root of all 
troubles and the primal cause of dissension ” etc., wherein he 
agrees not only with Araitagati, hut with all monastic poets. 
In Hemacandra’s vrork too we come across vivid and excel- 
lent metaphors of the kind so frequent in Indian gnomic poetry, 
thus when he says that “ the tree of arrogance must be up- 
rooted by the floods of the stream of gentleness ” (IV, 14). 
Some of the verses on the transitoriness and variity of human 


It is, liowever, very characteristic of Henmcandra that, at the request of the 
same King Kutnifcrapala, whom he sought to win over to ascetic morality by the Yoga^as- 
tra, he also wrote alliaghvarhannit i-S a s t r a, ” Short Manual of the Art of 
Goreroing for Jainas/’ which cannot be said to be entirely in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of Ahiipsft. More will be said of this Niti-Sastra iu Vol. III. 
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existence also remind us of the best sayings of Bhartrhari, 
such as for instance IV, 58 : 

“ Fortune wavers like the wave, 

'i'he meeting of friends is like a dream ; 

Youth is like the panicle of a blade of grass, 

Whirled on high by each gust of wind.” 

A contemporary of Hemacandra is J i n a d a 1 1 a S u r i 
(1075-1154 A.D.), a pupil of Jinavallabha Suri. He wrote 
Upade^arasayana Ras a," a didactic poem in the form 
of a dancing-song in 80 verses, K a 1 a s v a r u p a k u 1 a k a in, 
a didactic poem in 32 rhymed verses in Apabhraipsa, and a 
Caccarl (Carcarl),** also a kind of dancing-song in praise 
of his teacher Jinavallabha Suri, who had had moral sayings 
engraven on various shrines. 

A younger contemporary of Hemacandra and King 
Kumarapala is S o m a p r a b h a, the author of the K um ara- 
p a 1 a-Pr a t i b o d h a,®* a didactic poem and collection of tales, 


1) Among the devotees of IvasuvS are dancing-Hongs, in which the love dI 

Kisna and llftdha is snug. Among the Jainas, they are ballads, often witli a bearing on 
liistorical personages, frequently in Old (Jiijaratl. 

2) All three poorns are edited with a Sanskrit introduction by Lalchandra Bhugwau- 
das Gandhi, Three Apabbraipi^a Works of Jinadatla Suri with Commentaries, in OOS N(\ 
37, Baroda 1927, In the same volume are published as appendices : a Sah^hapaUaka. by 
Jinavallabha Suri, a GaijiadharasardhaHataka (c/. also W(d>cr, HSS. Verz. IT, ,3, 981 H.) 
and a Siiguruparatantrya by J’nadatta, and a hymn writlen in 1113 A I), by Jinarnksii:*, 
the pupil of Jinadattu, ill praise of his tenclicr. A Gar, ladharasaptnti, written for 1 1.(‘ 
])urpose of exorcising a man possessed by a spirit, is mentioned by lihnndarkar, Iloport 
1882 83, p. 48 f. Another Jinadatta, who lived in the first half of the 13th century, 
wrote an enoyclopiodia V i v e k a v i 1 a s a, s. Bhandarkar, Beport 1883-84, pp. 158, 
458 ff. 

3) Edited by MwniVa/a Jmflfrqat/a, Baroda 1920 (GOS No. 14). Cf, Peterson, Keport 
IV, p. 12 f. ; P. 1), Gune in Proc. I. OC, Poona 1922, p 159 ff., and Ludwig Alsdorj, 
Der KumSrapalapratibodha, eiu Beitrag zurKcnntnis des Apabhraqi^a und der Erz&hlungs- 
littoratur der Jainas (Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien) Hamburg 1923. In the last verso 
the title is given as Jinadharraapratibodha, in the colophon Kumarapalapratibodha, which 
is probably to be explained as an abbreviation for Kumarapala. Jinadharina-pratibodbii, 
** Awakening of the religion of the Jina in Kumarapala.” Homakumaracaritra also appears 
to be a title of the same work, s. Alsdorf, 1. o.. p. 1, Note 1. 
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in verse and prose, for the most part in Prakrit, bat also 
partly in Sanskrit and Apabhramsa. According to the state- 
ment of the author himself, the work was written in the year 
1184 A.D., and consists of five Prastavas Recitals, ser- 
mons by whicli Hemacandra who is made the speaker, is 
supposed to have converted King Kumarapala* PrastUva I 
deals with the 5 commandments as to conduct : avoidance of 
killing, of gambling, adultery, fornication, drinking and theft; 
Pr. II with the worship of gods and teachers, Pr. Ill with the 
four duties : generosity, virtue, asceticism and meditation, Pr. 
iV on the 12 vows of the Jaina layman, and Prastava V on 
[lie four passions (anger, pride, deceit and greed) and various 
other points of the doctrine. The separate teachings are 
illustrated by stories, of which there are 54 in all. Most of 
the stories told here occur in other Jaina works too.*^ 

As an examj)Ie of the vice of gambling the story of Nala is told.’^^ 
Tlie story of Kin^ Pradyota of TJjjayinI serves to elucidate the sin of 
adultery. The story belongs to the cycle of the IIda\ana legends. It is 
also told here how Prince Abhaya of Rajatrrha becomes the prisoner of 
King Pradyota owing to trickery. As a captive he does the king an im- 
j)ortant service on three occasions, and each time the king grants him a 
wish with the exception of his liberty. When he rescues the king from 
Ids distress the fourth time, and the king again offers to grant him a wish 
Abhaya says : Whilst you sit upon the elephant Nalagiri as a driver and 
I sit on the lap of (your consort) Sivadevi, burn me with the (fire-proof) 
wood of the chariot AgniblUru,^* By demanding such impossibilities, he 
indicates to the king that he has only the one wish for liberty. The king 
recognises this and sets him free, whereupon Abhaya takes leave of him 
with this oath : “ If I do not take you prisoner, O King, in broad day- 
light in the middle of the town amidst loud cries, may I go into the fire.’* 
By means of a ruse he does actually take the king prisoner. 


b Cl. Mrs. S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. ‘205 ff. ; GJasenapp, Der Jainismus, 
p. 202 il. 

See Alsdorf, 1. c., p. 7 ff. 

’^) Pp* 47-76 ol the edition. 

Pp. 76-83 of the edition, cf. AZidor/, 1, c., p. 140 f. and P. D. Gtine in Ann. Bh. 
Inst, n, 1920, p. 1 ff. 
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As an instance of the vow of virtue, the story is told of Sllavatl, the 
virtuous wife of the rich merchant Ajitasena. She understands the lan- 
guage of the birds and performs all kinds of seemingly absurd actions and 
gives seemingly absurd answers : it turns out, however, that the apparent 
absurdities are in reality proofs of great intelligence.^^ 

Prastava V contains two long narratives in Apabhramsa. The one is 
the J I V a-m ana h-k a r a n a-s a rn 1 a p a-K a t h a, The Story of the 
Conversation between Soul, Mind and Senses.’^ 2 ) This is an elaborately 
worked out allegory (105 stanzas), in which King Atman (Soul), his consort 
Buddhi (Insight), his minister Manas (Mind) and his five court officials, 
the Five Senses, appear : Manas and the live Senses carry on a heated 
debate as to the origin of suffering, whereupon Atman takes the lead, and 
in along speech describes the terrible sufferings of Samsara and extols the 
happiness of those whose mind is directed towards the Jina, the Munis and 
pity on all beings, who avoid the striving after possession, as one avoids 
robbery, which brings suffering in its wake, kingly power, as a snare or 
poison, sensual pleasure and a loving woman, as a piece of wood, wealth as 
a fetter, inclination to adornment as a burden ; who, making no difference 
between themselves and others, have taken upon themselves the burden of 
the discipline of the Order.^’ 

The second long story in Apabhrainsa is the story of Sthulabbadra 
in 106 verses. Sthulabbadra is the last successor of MahSvIra, who still 
knew the 14 Purvas. Stories about him and his enemy, the learned Brah- 
man Vararuci, are already told in the PariSista-Parvan.*'^^ We also find 
here the story of the monks, each of whom fulfils another, more difficult 
vow, whilst Sthulabbadra takes upon himself and fulfils the vow that he 
will spend four months in the house of the courtesan Kosa, without 
violating his vow of chastity. The vain attempts of Ko6S to entangle the 
monk in the bonds of love, are described in accordanee with all the 
rules of the Kima-Sastra. In the end the king gives Kosi to his 
charioteer as a wife. In order to amuse her, this man performs a 
remarkable trick : he cuts a mango from the tree with two arrows shot into 
one another, whereupon KosS does a still more wonderful trick ; she 


1) Pp. 220-229 of the edition ; cf, Alsdorft 1. c., p. 141 f. 

*) Pp. 422-4^7 of the edition j cf. A.Udorf, 1. o., pp, 6, 10 ff., 80 ff., 92 ff. 

3) AUdotf, 1. c.. p. 100. 

<) Pp. 443-461 of the edition ; cf, AUdorf^ 1, c., pp. 6, 19 ff., 100 ff., 113 ff. 
5) Parii$i$ta-Parvan VIII, 110*193, see above, p. 607 ff. 
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(lances upon the point of a needle which is sticking at the top of a heap 
of mustard-seeds. Then the charioteer is astonished, but she says that 
Sihulabhadra performed a far more marvellous trick, when he lived with 
her and yet did not violate his vow of chastity. 

Som'aprabha is a poet well versed in all the arts of the 
Alaipkara-Sastra : this is evidenced by the extremely artificial 
hymn to Par^va in Apabliramsa.’^ Another work by Soma- 
prabha which is very artificial and at the same time reveals 
great Sanskrit erudition, is the Satilrthakavya written between 
1177 and 1179 A. D. This is a single verse in the Vasanta- 
tilaka metre, which is explained by the poet himself in 100 
different ways.*' 

The same Somaprabha is also the author of the didactic 
poem Sinduraprakara or Suktimuktavall, writ- 
ten in 1199 A.D., a book of moral sayings very popular among 
the Jainas. 

It is, on the other hand, a later S o ra a p r a b h a, who 
wrote the Sphg a ravairagy a-Ta r a ii g i n T in about 1276 
A. I). This is a didactic poem in 40 elaborate stanzas written in 
the most perfect Kavya style. In this erotic-ascetic poem, the 
charms of women and the blandishments of love are described 
with all the arts of the Kama-i^ristra, as a warning against 
them as being an obstacle to peace of mind and release. 


P. 471 f. of the edition ; c/. Atsdorf, I. c., pp. 45 f., 120 £F. 

Muniraja Jinavijaya, Kuniarapala-Pratibodhn, Ed., Introduction, p. vii f. 

3) Edited in Km., Part VII, pp. 35-61 ; translated into Italian by Pavolini in SIPI 
II, 33-72, Firenze 1898 with Introduction by F. L. PulUe ; c/. Webern HSS. Verz. II, 3, p. 
1132 ff.j Bhandarkart Keport 1882*83, pp. 42, 225 f. Muniraja Jinavijaya^ 1. c., p. vi, who 
says : ** This work is well-known among the Jainas and is repeated by heart by many a 
ttian and woman of the Jain community.*’ 

Edited in Km., Part V, 1888, 124 fl. Trans, into German as ** A true Capuchin’s 
Sermon against Women ” by E. Schmidt, Liebe und Ehe im alten und niodernen Indien, 
Berlin 1904, p. 36 ff. According to verso 33 ( “ be whose thoughts are bent on 8iva, 
should not even stay in the vicinity of women”) and verse 39 (” the city ot* 8iva ” in the 
seube of ** release ”) it appears to be an originally Sivaite poem, which has been 
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Si lad at a, “ Virtue as a Messenger/’ byOaritra- 
s u n d a r a, is a very elaborate didactic poem composed on the 
principle of the completion of verses (saraasyapurapa) in 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. In the last verse the 
poet mentions the date when his poem was completed, which 
corresponds to the year 1420 A.D. 

Anthologies of moral sayings have also been compiled by 
Jainas. Thus the Gatha-Kosa by Municandra 
S u r i (died 1122), a book of Prakrit verses, from wliich 
Peterson has culled a few remarkable sayings, e.g . : 

“ Heaven and hell, the atmosphere and the whole earth 

Do the wise ones know, — the doings of women they know not.” 

“ The path of the fish iii the water, the bird’s flight through the air 
The wise ones know, — the heart of a woman they know not.” 

Gathasahasri by Samayasundar a,®* is a more 
comprehensive anthology of more recent date (1630). All 
of these “thousand stanzas,” partly in Sanskrit, partly in 
Prakrit, are compiled from earlier works by Haribhadra, 
Devendra and others. There are also memorial verses among 
them, the contents of which deal with ecclesiastical history. 
A saying taken from a work by Devendra is deserving of 
mention : 

“ You cannot tread two paths at once, 

You cannot sew with a needle with two points; 

You cannot enjoy both at the same time : 

The pleasure of the senses and release in the Beyond.” 


appropriated by the Jainas. The commentator explains Siva as a synonym for 
m u k t i, “ release.” 

1) Edited in YJG. No. 18, Benares 1909. Cf. F. BcUoni-FUippi in GSAI, 28, 1916, 
153 ff. 

2) Petersont 3 Reports, 12 ff., 297 ff. 

3) Petersont 3 Reports, 3 ff., 281 ff Samayasuudara is also the author of Vi8aipv&* 
da^ataka, a compilation of a hundred verses which contain discrepancies to be found 
in the sacred texts (1. c., p. 10)b 
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Bhavavairagyasatak a collection of a hundr< d 
verses on the vanity of existence, the inconstancy of all earth- 
ly goods, the wretchedness of Sarasara, etc., as the sole 
remedy for which the Jaina religion is recommended, is an an- 
thology of Prakrit verses.^’ 

Great is the number of the purely erudite works, 
some of which are works on the dogmas of the Jaina religion, 
others on philosophy, and more especially logic. The Jainas 
play a hy no means unimportant part in the history of Indian 
philosophy. The IJpanisads taught the eternal existence of 
the soul, w'hich is the only existing being. Earlier Buddhism 
taught that there is no independent self, but only a constant 
becoming and passing away of psychical and physical 
phenomena, from w'hich Mahayrma Buddhism developed the 
doctrine of fiunyavada or Nastivada, “ the doctrine of It- 
is-not.” Midway between these two stand the Jainas, who 
proclaim the Syadvada, “ the doctrine of It-can-be,” saying : 
“There is something which exists eternally, objects are eternal 
as matter, but this matter can as.sume all possible forms and 
qualities.” At an early period the Jainas rendered very great 
services in the development of logic and atomism, the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika philosophy. Bhadrabfibu taught a syllogism 
consisting of ten parts already in the Avasyaka-Niryukti, and 
Syadvada in the Sutrakrtahga-Niryukti.“' According to 
the Ava^yaka-Sutra, the Jaina teacher Rohagutta is supposed 


') Edited and translated by L. 1*. Tessilori in GSAl 22, 17S-2U ; 24, 103 ff. 

Other antholojrios fsuch as the earlier V a j j a 1 a g " a by J a y a v a 1 1 a b h a 
(with Sanskrit Version eel. by J. Laber in Bibl. Ind., Fasc. I, 1914, Faso, II, 1923) and 
tbo more modern collection P r a k r i t a-S u k t a r a t n a m ii 1 a (Collection of Ancient 
Prakrit Popular Poems with Sanskrit Eqniviilents and Knglish Translation) compiled by 
Puran Chand Na/idf, Calcutta 1919 iJaiua Vividlia Sahitya Sbastra MalS No. 11) are of tlie 
quite general character, and not specilically Jinistic, though they are compiled by Juinas, 
C/. i-IttCobMn Transactions of the Third Congress for the History of Eeligion. 
Oxford 1903, II, p. 5.J ff. ; S. Ch. V idydbhu^ana^ History of Indian .Tjogic, p. 164 ff. ; II. 
1 /k, Vai.4esika Philosophy (OTF)» London 1917, p. 83, S. JDa^fir wpta, History of Indian 
Philosophy I, Cambridge 1922, p. 173 ff. 
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to have occasioned a schism in the year 18 A. D. and 
founded the Vai^e^ika. 

The earliest Digambara author who is also cited with 
esteem by the gvetarabaras, is Kundakunda, who wrote 
only in Prakrit. Of the 83 treatises (pahuda, prabhrta) which 
he is said to have written, only seven are known. P a n c a- 
tthiyasara (PancastikSyasara) or P a v a y a ^ as a i a 
Pancatthiyasaingaha (Pravacanasara Panc5stikaya- 
saragraha) consists of two parts, wliich are really inde- 
pendent works.*^ The first and longer section contains the 
doctrine of the 6 Astikayas or groups of existence : souls 
(Jiva), non-souls (pudgala), principles of rest and motion 
(dharma and adharma) and space (akasa). The second section 
treats of the path to release. This work, together with Pava- 
yanasara, and SaraayasSra, forms a “trilogy” (Prabhirtatraya 
or Natakatraya). Pavayanasara (Pravacanasara) in 
Prakrit Gathas, is a muoh prized book on Jinistic dogmatics, 
psychology and ethics. OnSamayasara (Kernel or 
Essence of the Doctrine”) ** in 414 Prakrit stanzas, there are 
Sanskrit commentaries by Prabhacandra, the pupil of 
Akalahka, and Amrtacandra, who commented on the principal 
works of Akalanka in about 904 A.D, Niyamasara’^ is a 


1) Cf, Webetf Ind. Stud. 17, 121 ff. j Jocobt in 0BB, Vol. 14, p. xxxvii; Ui, 1. c., 
p. 36 ff. 

2) The Building of the Cos nos or Pafichastikaya 84ra (The five Cosmic Constituents) 
by Svami Sri Kundakundacharya ed. with Philosophical and Historical Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and an Original Commentary in English by A. Chakravartinayanar, 
Arrah 1920 (SBJ, Vol. Ill)* Text also edited by Paro/mi in GSAI 14, 1901, pp. 1-40 and 
in R&yacandra«Jaina-Saatramala, Bombay 1904, 

5) The title of the work is given thus in the colophons. 

Each of the two parts has an introductory formula and a oonolusion of its 

own, 

5) More recent editions have appeared in India. Cf, Bhandarkar^ Report 1083 B4, 
pp. 91 ff., 379 ff; ^ 

*) Edited with a Sanskrit commentary in SJG No. 3, Benares 1914, Cf, Peterson, 
Report jr, p, 161 ff., and Biralalt Catalogue, p, 702 ; on Amrtacandra Siiri s. Peterson, Re- 
port IV, p. ix. 

n Of. Bhandarkar*RefM)3etl88a-84,p.l02f, 
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work on the discipline to which the seeker after salvation 
must submit himself. To Kundakunda is also ascribed 
Chapp5hu(Ja (^atprabhrta)/^ six chapters on the Jaina 
doctrine, but this work contains views which differ from the 
views of the teacher known from his other works. The author 
calls himself “ pupil of Bhadrabahu,” which may mean 
BhadrabShu II, who lived in the Ist century A.D., so 
that the author may nevertheless have been a contemporary 
of Kundakunda. 

It was probably in one of the early centuries of the 
Christian era that Vattakera wrote his Prakrit works 
M u 1 a c a r a and Trivarnacaraon the moral conduct 
of a pious Jaina. There is a commentary 5.caravrtti on 
the Mulacara, written by V a s u n a n d i n, who observes by 
way of introduction that Vattakera intended to give in his 
work a brief summary of the Ayaranga for his pupils.^^ 

Karttikeya Svamin, whose Kattigeyanu- 
p e k k h a (Karttikeyanupreksa)’’' enjoys a great reputation 
among the Jainas, probably also belongs to this earlier period. 
This work treats in 12 chapters of the 12 Anupreksas or medi- 
tations, to which both monk and layman must devote them- 
selves, in order to emancipate themselves little by little from 
Karraan.*^ These are reflections on the transitoriness of all 


Edited with a Hindi commentary by Babu Surajbhan Vakil, Benares 1910. Com- 
mentary on it by Amrtacandra Suri and by ^atasagara. Cf. Peterson, Beport H, pp. 80 ff., 
158 ff., and W, Denecke in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 163 f. 

Mdli^eara with Vaaunandin'fl commentary edited in MDJG Nos. 19 and ^23. In 
one manuscript Mulacara is ascribed to Kundakunda. C/. Peterson^ Koport II, pp. 74 ff., 
134 ff. } Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xivf. and Denecke, 1. o., p. 162. Vasunnndin quotes 
Amitagati and is quoted by K4adhara, and must therefore have lived between the lOtli and 
13th centuries, *' 

3) Pnnted with a Hindi commentary in Bombay 1904. Cf. Peterso^, Beport IV, p. 
142 If . j Bhandufkat, Report 1883-84, pp. 113 E., 398 ff, (where the text of Chapter XII is 
given) } Hirdlal, Catalogue, p. xiv. 

Cf, Mrs, 8. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 156 ff. ; Olasenapp, Her Jainisraus, 
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things, the helplessness of all beings, the sufferings of the 
beings in the cycle of rebirths, the soul which goes on this 
journey alone and can only be released alone, the difference 
of everything else (body, friends, relatives and possessions) 
from the soul, the impurity of the body, the influx (asrava) of 
Karman and the means whereby one can stem this influx, the 
annihilation of Karman and Ihe 'purification of the soul by 
morUfications, the countless uncreated worlds, the precious 
treasure of illumination, which is difficult of attainment, and 
lastly the duties of laymen and monks, which are set forth in 
Chapter 12. 

The Digambara U m a s v a m i n, who is called U m a s- 
vati by the .^vetambaras and described as a pupil of 
Ghosanandi Ksaraasramapa, was, according to tradition, a 
pupil of Kundakunda. The Digambaras also give him the 
epithet Grdhrapiccha, “ Vulture’s feather,” which Kundakunda 
had too, and the title “ Reciter ” (Vacakasramana or Vacaka- 
carya). According to the Digam bara-Pattavalis he lived from 
about 135 to 219 A.D,, whilst the statements of the Svetam- 
baras not only contradict those of the Digambaras, but even 
contradict one another.®' In any case he is earlier than 
Siddhasena Divakara, who wrote a commentary on the prin- 
cipal work of Umasvati. He is said to have written no less 
than 600 books, but his most famous work, which he wrote in 
Pataliputra, is the Tattvarthadhigam a-S a t r a,®' 
“ the Manual for the Understanding of the True Nature of 


1) Ho is said to be called so because bis mother was called Uina Vatsi and his father 
Svgti, 

C/. Klattf Jaina*Onomasticon, p. 4 f . ; Peterson, 3 Uoports, p. 328 f. ; Report IV, 
p. xvi f. ; Jacobi in ZDMG 00, 1906, 288 f. ; Vidyabhu^ana, History of Indian Logic, p* 
168 ff* ; L* Suali, Introductiono alia Studio della Filosofla Indiana, Pavia 1913, p. 36 ff. ; 
J. L. Jaini in SBJ II, p. vii 5 Parquhar, Outline, p. 164 f. Neither are the statements ef 
the Digambaras free from ambiguity. J. H. Woods, The Yoga^System of Patanjali (HOS 
yol, 17), p. xix, makes it appear probable that Umasvati quotes from the Yoga-Sutra. 

Edited with the Commentary, by Vakil Keshavlal Premchand Mody in Bibh 
Jnd, 1908-1905, together with a few minor works of Umasvati in the appendices ; with a 
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Things/’ a Sanskrit manual, which is recognised as an autho- 
rity by both Svetambaras and Digambaras, and even at the 
present day is read by all Jainas in private houses and temples. 
By reading this book once through one is said to acquire just 
as much religious merit as by fasting for one day. The logic, 
psychology, cosmography, ontology and ethics of the Jainas, 
are treated in these Sutras and in the Commentary appended 
by the author himself, in the closest possible agreement with 
the Canon, more especially with Ahga VI and Purva II. Even 
to-day it may still serve as an excellent summary of Jaina 
dogmatics. It is true that the Commentary, which expresses 
views that are not in harmony with those of the Digambaras, 
is not recognised by this sect as the work of Umasvarain. It 
is doubtful, therefore, whether the Digambaras are justified 
in claiming him as one of their own. He probably belongs to 
a period at which there was not yet so wide a gulf between 
the two sects as was the case later. The large number of 
commentaries which have been written on this work by both 
i^vetambaras and Digambaras, bear witness to its significance 
and great popularity ; these include commentaries by such 
notable teachers as Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra and 
Haribhadra. The last-named also wrote a commentary on 
Sravakaprajilapt i,^> a systematic treatise of the 
Jaina religion for lay adherents, in Prakrit. P r a sama- 
r a t i-P r a k a r a n a,*> “ Treatise on the Joys of Peace of 


commontary iu Hindi, also in Ua3'acandra-Juina-j5a8traniala, Bombay 11)06; with Introduc- 
tion, Translation, Notes and Commentary in Englibli by J. L. Jaini^ Arrah 1920, SBJ, Vol, 
2; Text of the Sutras also in Dhandarkar, Keport 1883-84, p. 405 ff. ; and in DJGK I; 
tianslated into German and explained by H. Jacobi in ZDMG GO, 1006, 287 ff., 512 ff. ; cf. 
Peterson, Report II, 78 tf., 166 ff. 

On the classihcatlon of the animals according to Tattvarthadhigama, cf* B. N 
Seal in the Appendix to B. K, Sarhar, The Brimitivo Background of Hindu Sociology, 
Allahabad 1914, p. 323 ff. 

Ed. by B. K. Premchand (Mody), Bombay 1005, 

Edited in the Appendix to the Edition of Tattvarthadhigama, Bibl, Ind.;; also 
in Amadavada, Sarpvab 1960 ; with ttka and Avacuri, Bhavnagar, Suipvat 1966; edited 
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the Soul,” is a xeligious*philosophical work, also possessing 
literary merit. 

Like Umasvati, SiddhasenaDivakara, too, is 
regarded by both gvetambaras and Digambaras as one of their 
own. He wrote a commentary on the Tattvarthadhigama- 
Sutra,*’ and is said to have written 32 different works on 
logic, 21 of which are known.®’ His NyaySvatar a,®’ 
which treats of the means of acquiring knowledge (pramana) 
and of methods (naya) in 32 Sanskrit verses, is a fundamental 
Jaina work on logic. It forms a part of the Dvatrirnsad- 
Dvatrim^ikfi.*’ The Sammatitarka-Sutra*’ is a 
general work on philosophy, which also deals with logic. 

A commentary on Umasvati’s work, entitled SarvSr- 
t h a s i d d h i,*” was also written by Pajyapada 
Devanandin. 

In the first half of the 8th century A.H. lived the l)igam- 
bara Samantabhadr a,’’ who again wrote a commentary 


with Comineiftary and tranalated into Italian by A. Ballini in GSAT, 25, 1012, 117 fiE. ; 20, 
1918-20, 61 ff, ^ 

TattvAnusaviiji Tattvarthat-ika was "printed in Ahmedabad. Biddhasona Gapin, 
who also wrote a Tattyarthalik&, quotes Siddhasona Div&kara. Cf, Peterson^ 3 Reports, 
Extracts p. 83 ff. ; Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xii ff. Distinct fronrj these two is Siddhasena 
Buri, who in 1186 A.D. wrote a commentary on Nemicandra’s PrayacanasaroddhSra ; cf, 
Weber HSB. Verz. II, 3, 860 ; Peterson, Report IVj, p. cxxx ff. 

3) EkayiipSatidvStriipdika, Nyayavatara and Samrnatisutra were published in Sid- 
dhasena-DIvakara-Krta-Granthamala, Bhavnagar 1909 Bammatitarka-Prakarana with 
commentary by Abhayadeva is published in YJG No. 13, ’’Benares 1919.; Abhayadeva’s ex- 
haustive commentary has also been published in Gnjaratapurg>tattyamandira-GranthftvalT 
10, 16, 18, 19, Ahmedabad, 1923-1928. 

3) Edited with Commentary and an English translation, by Satis Chandra Vidyd- 
bhu§ai}a, Calcutta, 1909. 

<) Of, S. Ch. Vidydbhu^at^a, History of Indian Logic, p. 174 ff. 

fi) Edited with Abhayadeva’s commentary TattvabodhinI in YJG, No. 13 ; with 
Tattvarthayidh&yin! in the Arhatamata-Prabhakara' Series, Poona 1926. 

4) Edited in Kolhapur 1904, s. Jacobi in ZDMG 60, 290. 

7) Thus according to K. B. Pathah in Ann. Bh. Inst. XI, 1980, 149 ^'ff., wbo'provesithat 
Samantabhadra lired after Dharmakirti and before Enmarila. $. Ch. VidydbhU§<ma, His- 
tory of Indian Logic, p. 182 f., slates bis period os' 600 A.D.*^ According'to a Vaip^SvaU he 
is supposed to have lived in 439 A.D, s. Biralal, Catalogue, p. x ff. On Bamantabh^ra's 
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on UmSiSvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra, The introduction 
to this commentary is entitled Devagama-Stotra 
orAptamImams in which the Jinistic philosophy 
of Syfidvada is explained. The work was known to the philo- 
sophers Kumarila and Vscaspatimisra. Another philosophical 
work by Samantabhadra is Yuktyanusasan a.^’ 
Katnakara^dasravakacar a,®’ also called Upa- 
sakadhyayana, is a manual of morals for the lay adherent, in 
150 Sanskrit verses. 

Not far removed from Samantabhadra in point of time is 
A k a 1 a ft k a,^* or Akalaftkadeva, who wrote T a 1 1 v a r- 
tharajavSrttik a,®' a commentary on the Tattvartha- 
dhigama-Satra, and Asta^atl, a commentary on Saraanta- 
bhadra’s Aptamiraatnsa. He is also the author of works on logic, 
Nysyaviniscaya, Laghiyastraya and S v a r u- 
pasambhodhan a.*" A treatise on expiatory rites, P r a y a s- 
cittagrantha (or Praya^cittavidhi) is also ascribed to him.’> 
His views are opposed by Kumarila, the great philosopher of 
Brahmanical orthodoxy, whilst Vidyananda Patrakesarin 
and Prabhacandra defend Akalaftka against Kumarila. 
Vidyananda wrote Astasah asr I,®’ a commentary 


life, character, and time, see .Pandit Jugala Ki^ora Mukhiara in MDJGr No 24, 1925. Samanta- 
bhadra is also called, “ Kavi ** and is the author of a Svayambbu-Stotra, s. above, p. 652, 

') Edition in Jaina Grantha Batnakara and in SJG Vol. 1, Bombay 1905 ; in SJG 10, 
Benares 1914, and in DJGK I. On tbo contents of the work, cf. Vidydhhuaana, 
p. 184 f. 

2) Edited in SJG Vol. 1 ; MDJG No. 15 ; and in DJGK I. 

3) Text with English translation (after the Hindi translation) by Champat Rai Jain, 
The Householder’s Dharma, Arrah 1917 ,* text only in DJGK I ; text with commentary by 
Prabhacandra in MDJG No. 24. 

C/, Hiralal, Catalogue, p, xxvi ff. 

Edited in SJG 4, Benares 1915. 

liaghlyastraya and Svarflpasambodhana are edited in MDJG No. 1. 

1^) Edited together with three other treatises on Pr&ya^cittas in MDJG No. 18 
(Pr&ya^oitta-Saipgraha). But it is doubtful whether Akalanka is really the author of this 
treatise ; s. Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xxri. 

®) C/. Hiralalt Catalogue, p. xxviii f. 

Edited in G&ndhinatharadga-Jama-GranthamAla, Bombay 1915. 
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on Astasatf, also Tattvartha^lokavarttik a,** 
a commentary on Umasvamiii’s work, Aptaparlk^a and 
Patrapariks a,®' Pramananirnaya and P r a- 
manaparlks a.®’ Based upon Akalanka’s Nyayavinif?- 
caya there is a work on logic, the Pariksamukha- 
S u t r a,^^ by Manikyanandin;®* and P r a b ha- 
c a n d r a, who calls himself a pupil of Padmanandin (i.e., 
Kundakunda), wrote a commentary on the last-named work : 
this commentary is entitled P r a m e y a k a m a 1 a mar- 
t a n d a, and is a well-known work on logic. The same 
author also wrote another work on logic, Nyayakumu- 
dacandrodaya. It has been believed hitherto that 
this is the same Prabhacandra who was a pupil of Akalanka 
in the 8th century. According to the epilogue (prasasti) of 
the first work, however, this work was written in Dhara in the 
reign of King Bhoja (1019-1060 A.l).),®^ One Prabhacandra 
wrote commentaries on the Tattvarthadbigama-Sutra by 
Uraasvamin, the Samayasara by Kundakunda, Pujyapada’s 
Samadhi4ataka and on Samantabhadra’s Ratnakaranda and 
SvayambhQ-Stotra.''^ 


1) Edited in Grandhinatharanga-Jaina-Oranthamala, Bombay 1918. 

2) Edited in SJG 1,2, Benares 1913; Aptapariksii also in DJGK 1. 

3) Edited in BJG 10, 1914. 

4) Edited in SJG I, Bombay 1905 ; also in DJtrK I. Cf. S, Ch. Vidijabhuiiana. History 
of Indian Logic, p. 188 fP. 

5) A-Ccordiog to a Digambara Pattavali {Hoernle in Ind, Ant, 20, 1891, p. 352) 
Manikyanandin lived in 628 A.D. Cf, also HiTdlult Catalogue, p, xxviii. A later Miini- 
kyanandiu was tbe teacher of Moghacandra, who died in 1163 A.D., s. Lewis EicCt Epigru- 
phia Garnatica, Vol. XII, p. 134. 

6) Thns according to A. Venhatasuhbiah in JBRAS, N,S., 3, 1927, p. 144 But 
according to K. B. Pathak in 00 IX, London 1892, I, 213 (s. above, p. 478 and note 4) 
Jinasena mentions Akalanka in the Adi-Pnrfina (838 A.D.) and speaks of Prabhacandra 
as the author of Candro^aya. In the introduction to Nyayakumuda-Candrodaya, 
Prabhacandra says that he is the pupil of Akalafika and that he also wrote Praraeya- 
kamalamarta?i4a. According to this, Prabhacandra would have to have lived at the end 
of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century. As the works themselves are not accessible 
to me, I am not in a position to settle the question. 

1) Neither can I decide to which Prabhacandra these commentaries should be 
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At the close of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury the Digamhara 8ubhacandra wrote a philosophical 
treatise in Sanskrit verses, entitled J n a n a r n a v a, “ The 
Ocean of Knowledge ” orY ogapradipadhikar a.'* 
Among the Svetambaras we must mention the famcus 
n a r i b h a d r a, who wrote a large number of works botli 
on general philosophy and the Jaina doctrine. In the former 
category there is S addarsanasamuccaya, “A 
summary of the Six Philosophical Systems.”^' Haribhadra 
here deals with the systems of Buddhism, Nyaya, Satnkhya, 
Vaisesika and Jaimini, in a short appendix also with the 
materialism of Carvaka, and only one short section, the 
fourth, is devoted to Jinistic metaphysics. Lokata- 
1 1 V a n i r n a y a (“ Investigation of the True Nature of the 
World),”®* a philosophical text in Sanskrit verses, is also not 
an exclusively Jinistic text. In fact Haribhadra goes to the 
length of saying that Lord Mahavira is not his friend and the 
others are not his foes ; that ho is not biassed in favour of 
Mahavira and feels no hatred for Kapila and the other philo- 
sophers, but that he is desirous of accepting whosesoever 
doctrine is the true one."" He also proved his unbiassgdness 
by writing a commentary on the Nyayapravesa of the Buddhist 
Dignaga.®* On the other hand, other works such as 


ascribed, or the short treatise Arhatpravacann, printed in MD.TG Nr. 21, p. 114. ff. Jain^ 
authors named Prabhacandra lived in the 12th, 13th and 16th centuries too. Cf. Hiralal, 
Catalogue, pp. xaviii, 025 f., 629, 048, 671, 702, 704, 711. Soe above, p. 478 note 4. 

1). Edited in Eayaoandrn-Jaina-Sastramalo, Bombay 1907. Cf- Weber, HSS. Vera., 
II, 3, 907 ff. ; OuMnot in JA 1912, s. 10, t. XIX, 373 ff. 

!) Edited by P. L. PuMe in GSAI 1. 47 ff. ; 8, 169 ff. ; 9. 1 ff. ; edited with Gupn- 
ratna’s (orGunakarn SOri’s) Commentary, by L.Suah in Bibl.Ind. 1905 IT,; edited together 
with Astaka-Prakara^a and with works of YaAovijaya and Bijasekhara, Surat 1918 ; also 
edited with Gunaratna's Commentary in Jaina- Atmanauda.GianthamSla 49, ' av g , 

V S 2444 (1917) 

») Edited and translated into Italian by L. SuaU in GSAI Vol. 18, 203 ff. Text also 
edited, Bhavnagar 1902. 

*) Cf. La Value Poussin, JA 1911, s. 10, t. XVII, 323 ft. 

t) See N. D. Mironov in Feslgabe Garbe, p. 37 ft. 
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Yogabindu,’^ Yogadys t isamucc a y a,®’ D h arma- 
b i n d u, etc., contain presentations of the Jaina doctrine. 
Dharmabindu ’’ is a manual of practical morals and asceticism 
in three sections, the first of which treats of the duties of the 
layman, the second of the rules for the monks, and the third of 
the bliss of the saint in Nirvana. The author here uses the Satra 
style in the manner of the Brahmanical Dharma-Sutras. He 
availed himself of UmasvSti’s works.^’ 

In about 904 A. D. Amrtacandra®^ wrote the works 
Puru§arthasiddhyupaya or Jinapra- 
vaoanarahasyakosa®^ in 226 Sanskrit verses, 
Tattvarthasar a,’* Tattvadipika and com- 
mentaries on Kundakunda’s works. In the year 933 A. D. 
Devasena, who was born in 894 A. D., wrote a manual 
of the Higambara faith entitled Darsanassir a,®’ and 
in the same year a Srjivakacara, a manual of rules 
of life for the layman.®' He is also the author of an 


1) Ed. with 0Qmm. hj L. Suali, Bhavnagar 1011. 

2) Editi^^lby L. Suali in JPU 12, Bombay 1912, 

3) and translated into Italian by Ij. Suali in GSAI, Vol. 21, 223 ff. ; edited 
togej|||er with Mnnioandra's Commentary by the same scholar in Bibl. Ind. 1912 (fasc. 1, 
Adhy. 1, 2) ; edited with Munioandra’s Commentary and detailed Indices, 'in AUS, Ahnie- 

. dabad 1924. The title ** Drop of the Beligion” is an expression of modesty : As the drop 
; water is to the ocean, so is this work to the religion of the Jina. An abridgment of 
K Haribhadra’s Mu^ivaioariya is Munipatioaritrasaroddhara ; s. F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAI, 
^ol. 26, 137 ff., 26, 163 ff. 

4) J0C061 in AR 18, 1915, 277 f. mentions aUo the following works of Haribhadra ; 
Aeek&ntajayapataka with the author’s commentary printed in YJG, Ahmedabad j ^aatra* 
vartiAsamuooaya (together with Saddar^anasamacoaya and A^^akani in one vp).), Bhavnagar 
1908 ; AftakarPrakarapa with Abhayadeva’a Aftakavirtti published in Ahmedabad ; Upa* 
dedapada, Part I, l^alitana 1909 ; Soda4a-Prakarapa with Commentary, Bombay 1911. 

8) Cf, Peterson t Report IV, p. ix. 

3) Edited in Rayacandra'Jaina'd&BtramSla, Bombay 1905, and ip SJXl, Vol. 1, Bom* 
bay 1006. 

7) Edited in SJG Vol. 1 ; also in PJGE I, where we dud also a philoeophioal poem 
N A { a k a s a m a y a a I r a k a I a 4 & h Amvtaoandra. 

») Edited by ISJathuram Premia Bombay 1920, cf> Peterson, ^ Beporta, pp. 22 ff,* 374 ff. 

C/. Hiralai, OftiAiogue, p. xlvii f. 
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A r a d h a n a 8 a r a, “ Essence of Worship,” and of a T a 1 1 v a- 
s a r a.*' All these books are written in Prakrit verses, 
gravakScSra being in the Doha metre which is otherwise not 
used in scientific works. The Alapapaddhati is a 
short manual of Jaina dogmatics in Sanskrit verses with 
commentary.®^ 

Camupdaraya, who won great fame by his warlike 
deeds as the minister and general of the Gaiiga princes Mara- 
simha II (died 974 A. D.) and Racamalla or Rajamalla It 
(974-984 A. D.), but devoted himself to pious works in his 
later years, erected the famous colossal statue of Gommata 
in Sravana Belgola (Mysore) in about 980 A. D., and wrote 
the Camundaraya-Puraija in the Kanarese language in the 
year 978 A. D., mentions Ajitasena and Nemicandra as 
his teachers. The last named, who must thus have lived at 
the close of the 10th and the beginning of the llth century, 
has the epithet of Siddhanta-Cakravartin, i.e., “ He who like 
a ruler of the world, has a mastery over the totality of the 
sacred writings,” and is a very erudite Digambara writer, who 
deals with the whole system of the Jaina religion in his works. 
He mentions Abhayanandin, Indranandin, Vlranandin®^ and 
Kanakanandin as his teachers. Davvasamgaha (Dravya- 
samgraha), ” Compendium of Substances,” ’’ in 58 Prakrit 


Edited with Commentary in MDJG, No. G, Bombay, Vik. B. 1073 (1916). 

2) Edited in MDJG No. 13, p. 145 ff. 

3) Printed in DJGK I. 

*) Gomma^a or Bahnbali, the son of the first Jina Rsabha, is highly honoured cspeci- 
ally by the Digambaras. 

5) Of. S. Oh. Ghoshal in SBJ, Vol. I, Introduction, and A. V enkatasuhhiah in Ind 
Hist. Qii. VI, 1930, 290 f. 

®) Vadirftja, author of the P5rfivanatha-Kavya, mentions Viranandin as a celebrated 
author ; s. A. V enkatasuhhiah in Ind. Hist. Qu. VI, p. 294. 

2) With a Commentary by Brahmadeva, edited with Introduction, Translation, Notes 
and an original Commentary in English, by Sarat Chandra Ghoshal, Arrah 1917, SBJ, 
,Vol. I, Bfhat»DtaTyasaipgraha, edited in Rayacandra-Jaina-SAstraraala, Bombay 1906-07 ; 
Laghu-DravyaSaipgraha is an abridgment made by the author himself ; s. Quirinot in JA 
1912, a. 10, t. XIX, p. 877 f. 

74 
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verses, deals not only with the Sabstanoes, the living (jiva) and 
the lifeless (a jiva), but also with release, its causes and condi* 
tions, morals and the importance of meditation. Gommata- 
s S r ,a is a bulky work, in which the author explains the 
essence (sgra) of the Jaiita doctrine for GommatarSya,^^ i.e., 
Camundargya. The work, which has the title Tahcasacp- 
graha also, consists of two parts, the Jlva-Ea^d^ in 78i and 
the Earma-Eapda in 972 Prakrit verses. The Jlva-kS^da deals 
with the Jivas, the “souls,” their classification, their origin and 
nature. It is a kind of natural history of the living beings and 
this word is to be taken in the comprehensive Jinistic sense.*’ 
On the whole it is nothing but dry-as-dust, purely scientific 
enumerations, descriptions and calculations. Only rarely do 
we light upon a simile, such as in Terse 202 : “ As a bearer of 
burdens bears a burden in a shoulder-pannier, thus the soul 
bears the burden of Earman, for which the body serves as 
the shoulder-pannier.” There is scarcely any detail in the 
religion and philosophy of Jinism which does not find a place 
in the Jiva-ESnda. Chapter IX deals with the activity of the 
soul in connection with thought, speech and action, and the 
origin of Earman, various kinds of speech and the ten kinds of 
truth (Verse 222). Chapter XI deals with the denizens of hell, 
which have their origin in sin, with the passions, etc. Chapter 
XII deals with knowledge, and the various types of knowledge. 
Space is also here devoted to the knowledge which is acquired 
by the reading of the sacred scriptures, and a survey of the 


1 ) Edited in 4 vols. in Gandhi-HaxIbba!-DeTakara9a-Jama*Granthain&lfl No. 4 with 
the Sanskrit Commentariee by Abhayaoandra (on Jiva Ea](^ 4 ^) Keiavavar^in (on 
Earma^Kfl^^a) and a Commentary in Hindi, Calontta ; also with Introduotion, translation 
in Sanskrit and English and with a Commentary in English by J. L. Jaini in Vols. 
V and VI, Lnoknow 1927. Karma*Ea94<^ edited in Kayacandra- Jaina*Sastram&]a, Bombay 
1996 5 o/. Wraldi. Catalogue, p. ikxiv <r. 

3 ) So called because he erected the Gommafa statue. 

t) Compendium of the 5 Things^** namely binding (bandha) of the soul to the 
Earman, that whi(^ is bound, that which binds, the cause of the binding, and the kinds of 
binding. 

t) C/. Mrs. SUvenscnt Heart of Jainism, f » 94 ff. ; Olasenapp, Jainismus, p, 959 f* 
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sacred texts (AAgas, Purvas, etc.) is given. The Karma-Kanda 
treats of the nature of Karma and its relationship to the Soul. 
Oamupd*raya himself wrote a commentary on the work in the 
Kanarese language. 

The works L a b d h i s a r a, The Essence of Attain- 
ment ” (of the things which lead to perfection) and K^apa- 
n 3 s a r a, “ The Essence of Annihilation” (of the Kasayas or sin- 
ful passions : anger, pride, falseness and greed.),^^ which are 
connected with each other, form a sequel to Gommatasftra. 
T r i 1 o k a 8 a r a,*^ “ The Essence of the Three Worlds,” is 
a complete cosmology. Nemicandra is also said to have 
Written a work Frati^thapStha on the erection and con- 
secration of statues.®^ 

It is not Camund^raya, the pupil of Ajitasena and Nemi- 
candra, hut a certain G a m u 4 &-M a h 3 r a j a,^^ the 
pupil of Jinasena, who wrote Oaritrasar a,®^ a manual of 
morals and the path of salvation according to the faith of the 
Digamharas. 

Vardhamana Suri’Ms the author ofAcSra- 
d i n a k a r a,’^ a work on the daily life of the Jaina 
with all details. 


1) The two works are edited together, with Sanskrit and Hindi Commentaries, in 
Clandhl-Harlbhai-Devakara^a-Jaina-Granthamala, No. 6, Calcutta. 

3) 0/. Bajendralala Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. 6, 1882, p. 97 ff. ; S. Ch. 
Ghoshal in SBJ, Vol. I, p. rlii, f. The edition by Pandit Manohara Lala ^astri 
mentioned by A. Venkatasuhbiah (Ind. Hist. Qu. VI, 1930. p. 298) is not accessible to me. 

3) Ghoshal, 1. c., p. xliii t 

<) It is true that both have the epithet Ra^arafigasimha, ** Lion on the stage of 
battle."’ Hence both of them must have been generals. However, there were three poli- 
tioal personages named Oamu^daraya in the. 11th century, who are distinct from the 
founder of the Oommata statue ; s. A. Venkatasuhbiah in Ind. Hist. Qu. VI, 1930, pp. 
296 299 note 1. 

) Edited with explanation in Hindi, by LM Rdmaji in SJG 20 (Gandhi ^HaribhaL 
D6vakara]^a.Jama«Grantham&la 6), Calcutta. 

«) The same who, according to the Kharatara-Gaccha-Pattavali. died the voluntary 
death by atarvation in BaipvatlOSS (1031 A. D.) ? (Klatt in Ind. Ant. 11, 248.) 

Aocordingtothiawork (edited aereral timea in India) Oiwenopp (Der Jainiamna, 
p.408 f^) deacribea the ritea of the daily life of the lainaa. 
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In the year 1015 A. D, , J i n a c a n d r a G a ij i n, 
who later called himself Devagupta, wrote a N a v a- 
p a y a (Navapada-Prakara^a) in Prakrit with a Sanskrit 
commentary. He is also the author of aNavatattva- 
Prakarana, a treatise on the nine Tattvas or funda- 
mental truths : souls (jiva), the lifeless (ajiva), merit (punya), 
sin (papa), influx (asrava) of the Karman into the soul, ward- 
ing off (samvara) this influx, binding (bandha) of the Karman, 
the gradual vanishing away (nirjara) of the Karman and 
release (moksa).**' The work consists of only 14 Prakrit 
Gathas, on which Abhayadeva wrote a commentary in about 
1063 A. D. and Ya^odeva between 1108 and 1117 A. D. It 
is perhaps only one of the recensions of the semi-canonical 
work Nava Tatta®’ on the nine fundamental truths. 

Another semi-canonical work is Jivaviyara (Jlva- 
vicara),^^ “ Investigation as to the Living Beings,” in 51 
Arya verses by Santi Suri (died, 1039 A. D.). In this 
work the beings are classifled into such as are in the state of 
release, and such as are still in the cycle of rebirths : the 
latter are again classifled into lifeless and living, these being 


Edited with the two Oommeutariee in A.tiiiauanda'Grantha>Iiatnamala, Ko. 10, 
Bhavnagar 1912. Cf, Peterson t 3 Reports, p. 16, App. 280 ff.; Report IV, p. xxxiv. 

2) Cf, Mrs, StevensoUf Heart of Jamism, p, 94 ff. , 299 ff. Sometimes only 7 Tattvas 
are enumerated, i.e. pu^ya and papa, being dontaiued in &srava and bandha, are not 
counted separately ; C/. Jacobi in ZDMG 60, 1906, p. 293. 

3) The author and the date of this work, of which there are recensions of 30, 50 
and 60 Prakrit stanzas, are not known. An extended recension names Ma^iratna as 
the author, 0/. Weber ^ HSS. Verz., II, 3, 841 f. ; Gu6rinoi, La religion Djaina, p. 85 f. 
The Kalpa Sutra and Nava Tatva, two works illustrative of the Jaina Religion and Philo- 
sophy, translated from the MagadhI by J. Stevenson^ London 1848, Neither this book nor 
the texts printed in Ahmedabad in 1871 and in Bombay in 1905 were accessible to mo. 
The. relationship of these texts to one another and to Devagupta’s work should be invest!* 
gated. 

*) Edited and translated into French by A. Guirinot in JA, 1902, s. 9, t. XIX, pp. 
231 ff. Edited with Pft^haka Batnftkara^s Commentary by the Ya^ovijaya-Jaina-Saipskfita* 
PHtha^alft, Ahmedabad 1915. A commentary by X^am&kalyai^a is mentioned by Aufrechit 
Bodl. Oat., p. 377i 
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in their turn subdivided into denizens of hell, animals, human 
beings and gods. The work is therefore at one and the same 
time a treatise on Theology, Zoology, Botany, Anthropology and 
Mythology. 

Maladhari HemacandraSuri, the pupil of 
Abhayadeva, wrote a Jivasaraasa^* in the year 1107 
A.D. and aBhavabhavana^’ in 631 Prakrit Gathas in 
the year 1113 A. D. He is also the author of commentaries 
on the Anuyogadvara-Sutra,^> Haribhadra’s Avasyakavrtti,^* 
and on Jinabhadra’s comraentry on the Avasyaka-Sutra.®^ 

The great Hemacandra is the author of a philoso- 
phical work P r a m a n a-M I m a m s a, “ Examination of 
the Means of Proof.” Mahesara Siiri, who calls 
himself a pupil of Hemahamsa Suri, and who wrote S a n j a- 
mamanjar i,’* a work on ethics, in Apabhramsa, is 
possibly a contemporary of Hemacandra, at all events earlier 
than 1309 A. D. The work consists of only 35 Doha verses, 
but is furnished with an exhaustive commentary containing a 
great mass of quotations from Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apa- 
bhramsa works which make it valuable. The work teaches 
self-control (sanjama, Skr. samyama) as" the only ” gate to 
release.” Another Apabhraqasa poem in 77 Doha verses is 
Vairagyasara®*bySuprabhacarya. 


') Cf, Petersorit lieport 1882-83, App., p. 63. 

With an (anonymout) commentary in Sanskrit, s. Peterson^ 3 lloports, p. 156 f. ; 
Weber, HSS. Vorz. II, 3, 855 ff. 

Edited with the text, Bombay 1921. 

Edited in JPU 63, Boml^ay 1920. 

C7. Biihler, Leben dea Hemochandra, p. 74 f.; Peterson, lieport IV, 

. cxl £. 

®) Edited with the author’s own commentary, in Arhata-Mata-Prabhfikara, No, 1, 
Poona 1926. 

Text with translation into Sanskrit by P. D. Gune in Ann. Bh. Inst. I. 1919-21, 
P* 167 £P. Mahesara Suri is also the author of a Kalakacftrya-Kathanaka, of which there is 
a manuscript written in the year 1309, 

Discovered and edited by H, D. Velankar in Ann, Bh. Inst* 9, 1928, p. 272 ff. 
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S y ft d V a d a iri a fi 3 a which was written in 
the year 1292 A. B. by M a 1 1 i $ e n a, is a commentary on 
the 32 verses of Hemacandra’s Anyayogavyavacphedika, but 
is at the same time an independent philosophical work which 
frequently levels criticism at other systeips^ for instance the 
ganyavada of the Buddhists. When MaPilCQa completed 
the work, he had, as he himself tells us^ the collaboration of 
Jinaprabha Suri. 

In the first half of the I3th century, A^adhaira, who 
is highly esteemed both as a poet and* a scholar, wrote a 
number of Stotras, one narrative work and severed learned 
works. According to the very detailed panegyric (pra^asti) 
at the end of bis Bharmamrta, he was friend of King Arjuna- 
deva of Malava. The sage Udayasena said of him; “ Great 
is A^hara, the swan on the lotus of the Yy&ghreravgla fami 
ly, the son of Sallaksana, and tha Kalidasa of the Kali age of 
the world,” and the poet-prince Vilhana,*^ the War and 
peace minister of Vijayavarman, King of the Yindhyas, said 
of him : “ Noble Adadbara ! Enow that, as a son of Sarasvati 
you are naturally my brother and friend.” The principal work 
of Aladhara is D h a r in a m r t a, ” Nectar of the religion,” 


Another author who wrote leam^ works in Apabhraip^a (Yogasaro, Paramatma- 
praka4a, Sr&vaki^oara Dohaka and Doh&pahuda) is Joindu (Yogindra)» 
who wrote before Hemaoandra; s. A. K. Upcidhye in Aan* Bb* Inst, 12, 1931 • 132 
Yogas&ra is published in MDJG No, 21, p, 55 ff. (with Sanskrit translation). 

1) Bdited in Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 9, faso. 32, 33, Benares 1900 and 
in YJQ No. 80, Benares, Vira S. 2438 (1911) and in £rhata-Mata*Prabh3kara No. 8, Vira 
S. 2452 (1925)* The chapter which contains a criticism of the proofs of the eadstence of 
God, translated into German by H. Jaoohi, Die Dntwicklang der Gottesidee bet den Indern, 
Bonn 1923i p. 102 <?/. Tfsher, HSS. Vers. II, 3, 940 ff.; Peterson, Beport IV, 

p, Itaxix; Barth, BHK 45, 1902, p. 173»»OeaTre8 II, 376. 

4) This Vilha:0^i who.is also mentioned in inscriptions of the kings of M|laYa, has, 
of course, no connection with the Kashmiri poet Bilhaua, who liYed from about 1070 till 
1D90. 0/. Kieihorn in Ep. Ind* 9» 1908, 1071. 

3) There appears to be no edition of the work, but manuscripts are existent. See 
for this and other works of A43dhara, Bftandarkar, Beport 138d«$4, pp, IQd is., 890 ff. j 
Hiraiui, CaMog^ pp, XKXyi, 644, 6^, 082, 706 (Sarasua^rStot^X 709 (Siddhaoakra- 
Stotra). A TrIiaitifiBtiiilti contains stories of 63 greet nieu according to the Jaine-f u^OiM- 
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which} in two parts, Sagara and Anagara>l)harmamrta, treats 
of the duties of the layman living in the house and of the 
homeless ascetic. He himself wrote a comnientary on his 
work in the year 124i3 A.D.*’ 

D 6 V e n d r a Sari,®’ a pupil of Jagaccandra, wrote 
probably at the period of Vastupala, minister of king Vira 
Dbavala of Qujarat (died 1241 A.D.) and of his brother Tejah- 
pala (died 1251 A.D.) a V a n d S r u-V r 1 1 i, a commentary 
on the ^raddhapratikramana.SUtra.’* He is also the author 
of a Siddhapaucslik an extract from the 
DitthivSya in 60 stanzas, and in the year 1241 A.I). he wrote 
Upamitibhavaprapahoa • Katha-Sarod- 
dhara,*^ an extract from Siddhar si’s famous poem. First 
and foremost, however, he is the author of the first 5 K a r> 
magrantha s.**’ The Karmagranthas are six books in 
Prakrit verses, in which the entire doctrine of Earman which 
is very intricate in the religion of the Jainais, is treated in all 
its details. The books are as follows : Karmavipaka, Karmasta* 
va, Bandhasvamitva, ^dasltika, Sataka and Saptatika. Book 
YI consists of 70 verses byCandramahattara, to 
which his teacher (?) Devendra Stlri added a further 19 
verses. Candramahattara is also the author of the Panca- 
s a ip g r a h a,''^ a compendium of the whole doctrine of 

1} His Jinayajlla-Kalpa is dated 1228 A. D., the SagSra-Dharm&mpta 1239 A.D, 
AS&dham was a contemporary of no less than five BnoceBBive kings of Malava, from 
Yindhyavarinan to Deyapila^s son Jaitagideva; b, Kielhovn in Ep. Ind. 9f 1908, 107 f. 

*) C/. Report IV, p, IVii f. He la eaid to have died in the year 1270 

A, D, in Mftlava ; 8. Klait In Ind. Ant. 11» p. 255. 

3) Edited in JPU No. 8» Bombay 1912. 

CfyWih$f, HSS, Vers. II, 2, 534fr. 

3) C/. Pet 0 rson, Report VI, pp, x f., 40 ff. On the basis of Chapter VIII of the 
Mahli.NiBlhB^hewrotea 8nsadhaKah«in619Aryft8tanras; W. Schubring, Das Mahft. 
nislha, p. 48 

3) Edited In Vol, 4 of Prakara^a-Ratn&kara, Bombay 1880; with the anthor*g com. 
meiitaideii on Bo<^g 1*5 and oommebtary by Malayagiri on Book 6, by the 8rt-Jaina-Dharma* 
Praefipaka 8a]>b4, Bhamagar 1909-1911. Cf. TPahar, HSS. Verz, II, 3, 837 ff. 

Edited ^th Malayagiri’a Comme Hlralah Hcwaord/a, Jamnkgar 1909, 

'.4 'vela. " '■ ' ' ■ 
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Karman. Sivasarma Suri’s Karmaprakrti^> 
in 476 Gathas, is a more exhaustive work. If the tradi- 
tion is to be believed, all these works can be traced back to 
the Ditthivaya. They have all been commented on by Malaya- 
giri, who also wrote commentaries on several canonical 
works.®’ 

In the 16th century Sakalakirti, who probably 
died in about 1464 A.D„ wrote Tattvarthas aradl- 
paka,*’ a large work in 12 chapters on the entire system of 
the Jaina religion. The first chapter teaches how the soul 
attains to the 5 kinds of knowledge by annihilating the 
Earman. One of these is attained through sacred books, 
which on this occasion are completely enumerated, with 
exact information as to the number of words, and in the 
case of the Ahgas and Purvaa even the number of syllables. 
A second work by Sakalakirti isPrasnottaropasak- 
5 c a r a,^’ in which the duties of lay adherents are taught 
in the form of questions and answers. 

Round about 1494 A.D. Srutasagara, the pupil 
of Vidyanandin, wrote a Jainendrayajnavidhi, a 
ritual work after the style of the Brahmanical Prayogas, a 
Tattvarthadipika, and a commentary on Kunda- 
kunda’s Satprabhrta.'” Eupak^akausikasaha- 
srakirana, “ The Sun for the Owls of the heretical 


1) 2!dited with Malayagiri’s Commentary, JPU, No. 17, Bhavnagar 1912. 

On Malayagiri cf, Peterson^ Report IV, p, Ixxxviii. A manuscript of 
Malayagiri^s Commentary on Karmaprakrti is dated 1395 A. D., a manuscript of the com- 
mentary on the Nandi-Sutra is dated 1235 A.D,, a MS. of the commentary on the VyavahSra- 
Sutra is dated 1253 A. D. ; s. Petr$8on^ 3 Reports, Appendix, pp. 35 f.. 49 f., 70 f., 167. On 
all the works on the doctrine of Karma mentioned here, s, H. v, Olasenapp, Die Lehre von 
Karman in der Philosophie der Jainas nach den Karmagranthas zusammengestellt, Leipzig 
1915 ; also Glasenapp, Der JainismuS, pp. 167* 184. 

Cf, Bhandarkar^ Report 1883-84, pp. 106 ft., 393 £f, 

4) Bhandarkat, 1. c., p. 116 f . 

0/. Bhandarkar, U 0 , p, 117 and Pefewn, Report II, pp. 168 ff, and Re- 
port IV, p, cxxiii f* 
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Doctrine,” by the !§vetambara D h a r m a s a g a r a. Is a 
polemic treatise against the Digamhara Jainas. This treatise, 
written in 1573 A.D, in Prakrit, with a commentary in 
Sanskrit by the same author, violently refutes the doctrines 
of the Digambaras, especially their views on going naked and 
the exclusion of women from release. 

We would also mention Vinayavijaya, the son 
of Tejahpala, who in the year 161)9 compiled Lokapraka- 
i a,“' a comprehensive encyclopaedia of everything a Jaina 
needs to know. 

Ya^^ovi jay a (1624-1688) of the Tapagaccha, is a 
prominent Jaina teacher, reformer and author of the 17th 
century.” He endeavoured to unite the two sects of the 
Digambaras and Sveta mbaras, by seeking to prove that the 
Kevalin, the completely Enlightened, so long as he leads a 
physical life, must take nourishment, that women can attain 
to release, and that the ordinary objects of usage of the monks, 
garments etc., are not to be counted as “possessions,” and that 
the saintly life does not exclude life in the world. Even at 
the present day he is still cited as a model and a saint. His 
name is borne by two educational institutions (Pathasalas) in 
Benares and Mehsana, and by the collections of texts (Grantha- 
malas) published by them."' Among his works we mention 
Adhyatmaparlk§a in Prakrit with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary by the author himself, Jnanabinduprakarana” 


') The title of the treatise is also Pi'avacana-Pariksa. It is dealt with by A. Webtr 
in SB A 1882, p. 793 ft. 

*) Uditad by Hiralili Hapsaraja in 3 vols., Jamnagar 1910. The same author also 
wrote a commentary on tho Kalpa-Sutra in the year 1639. Cf. II. D. Velankar, Descriptive 
Catalogne of Sanskjrita and Prfikrta MSS. in the Library of the Bombay Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vols. III-IV, 1930, pp. 386 f., 446. 

On him cf. Jacobi in AB, 18. 1915, 271, 378 f. and Qlanenapp, Der Jainismns, 
pp. 72, 109, 342. 

<) Edited in JPU No. 3, Bombay 1911. 

A mannsoript written in the year 1676, described by Peterton, 3 Reports, p. 192 f. 
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and Jnainasara or AftakaprakaraD a.‘> He 
also revised the Dharmasaipgraha^’ which was 
written by M 5 n' a v i j a y a in the year {1681. This is a 
bulky work on th^ duties of the householder and the 
ascetic. 

In our own times, too, the Jainas not only turn their 
attention to the editing of texts, which are being published 
in numerous series, and are most generously made accessible 
CO European scholars also, but they are still productive in 
literature proper, and are writing original works in Sanskrit 
and the vernaculars on Jaina philosophy and dogmatics. The 
publication of a series of valuable editions in the Yasovijaya- 
Jaina-GranthamalS is the immortal legacy of the great Jaina 
saint and teacher Vijaya DharmaSur i,®’ who 
also wrote a number of works in Gujarati, Hindi and Sans- 
krit (P ra man a-P aribhasa, J ain a-T a 1 1 v a-J na- 
n a). A pupil of this saint is Muni Nyayavijaya, from 
whose pen two works in Sanskrit have appeared : A d h y a- 
tma-Tattvaloka^’ and Nyaya-KiASuman- 
3 a 1 

» The Jainas have extended their activities beyond the 
sphere of their own religious literature to a far greater extent 
than the Buddhists have done, and they have memorable 
achievements in the secular sciences to their credit, in 


1) Pablished together with Haribhadre^a and other worke^ Siirat 1918, 

ISidited in JP0f Nos. 26 and 45, Bombay 1916 and 1918. The work ia verf rich 
in quotations. According to the index 103 works and 26 authors are quoted. 

On the life and works of Vij<Jiya Dharma SM; s. L. P. TessUori, A Jain iohary*'! 
of the present day^ Calcutta 1917, A. Sunavala^ Vijaya Dhartna Suri Eis Life and 
Work, Cambridge 1922; Vijaya Indra Suri, Bemlnisoenoes of Vijaya Dhama Suri, Allaha- 
bad, 1924; Sajings of Vijaya Dharma Bari translated by Charlotte Krause, Bharnagar 
1930, ' ■ ' ' , " 

l!he Spiritutl Light, with Cajarit! Tranalation and Explanatory KoteSi translated 
into English by Motichand Jharerb^and Mehta, Bhavnagbr iM. 

6) With introduction in English and Translation and Notes in English and Oujaratt 
by Hitalal Basikadfts Kdpadidi Baroda 1922, 
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philosophy, grammar, lexicography, poetics, mathematics, 
astronomy and astrology, and even in the science of politics. 
In one way or other there is always some connection even of 
these “ profane ” works with religion. In Southern India the 
Jainas have also rendered services in developing the Dravidian 
languages, Tamil and Telugu, and especially the Kanarese 
literary language. They have, besides, written a considerable 
amount in GujarStl, Hindi and Marvarl. Thus we see that 
they occupy no mean position in the history of Indian litera- 
ture and Indian thought. 


1) On the great interest taken in Mathematics by Jainas of ancient and modern 
times, B. D. M, Roy in Ann. Bh. Inst. 8 , 1926-27, p. 145 ff , j Bibhutibhusan Datta, The 
Jaina School of Mathematics, in Bulletin of the Cnlcntta Mathematical Society, Vol. XXI 9 
2 . 1929, p. 116 fl. 




APPENDIX I (on page 1). 

The Year op Buddha’s Death. Did a Gotama 
Buddha live ? 

Much as has already been written about the year of 
Buddha’s death, it is by no means firmly established as yet. 
According to the Singhalese tradition, 544) B.C. would be 
the death-year, but this is rejected by most European scholars 
as incompatible with the chronology of the kings of Magadha, 
According to M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, there used to be in 
Ceylon too, an era beginning with 483 B.C. as tho year of 
Buddha’s death, whilst 544 B.C. as the death-year cannot 
be traced back further than about the middle of the 11th 
century.** nowever, all the seemingly convincing evidence 
which we thought we had acquired in favour of various dates 
between 477 and 4S7 B.O., has in every case proved to be 
uncertain and doubtful. Of. J. E. Fleet, JR AS 1909, 1 ff., 
323 ff., 981 ff.; 1910, 1308 ; 1912, 239 ff.; Oldenberg, AR 13, 
1910, 611 ff., V. Gopala Aiyer, Ind. Ant. 37, 1908, 341 ff.; 
W. Geiger, The Mahavamsa, Transl., p. xxii ff.; J. Charpen- 
tier, Ind. Ant. 43, 1914, 130 ff.; T. W. Rhys Davids in Cam- 
bridge History I, 171 ff . ; E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka 
(1926), p. xxxii f., xxxv; H. Jacobi, Buddhas und Mahaviras 
Nirvana und die politische Entwicklung Magadhas zu 
jener izeit, in SBA 1930, p. D67 ff. K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS I, 
1916, 67 ff., 97 ff.; cf. Ill, 1917, 425 ff .; IV, 1918, 264 ff.) again 
endeavoured to prove, on the basis of a new reading of the 
Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela, that the year 644 B.C. 
is the year of Buddha’s death, and V. A. Smith (JRAS 1918, 


Cf, W. Geiger t The MahavaipBa, TraasL , p* xxviii. 
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643 fF.; Early History, 4th ed., 49 f.) agreed with him, though 
he is also compelled to say ; “I do not believe that the date can 
be fixed with anything like certainty.” JayaswaVa readings 
and calculations hare, however, been shown to be untenable, 
by R. 0. Majumdar (Ind. Ant. 47, 1918, 228 f.; 48, 1919, 
187 fE.; cf. R. P. Chanda, Ind. Ant. 48, 214 ff.; K. G. Sankara 
Aiyar, Ind. Ant. 49, 1920, 43 ff.). A. B. Keith, too (Buddhist 
Philosophy, p. 32) refutes JayaswaVa argumentation, but even 
he declares the usual dating 487-477 to be uncertain, and 
says that “ the case against the traditional date is insufficient 
to justify its rejection out and out.” When we take iuto 
consideration that there is sufficient evidence to show that 
Buddha was a contemporary of kings Bimbisara and Ajata- 
^atru, whom we can place with a fair amount of certainty 
in the 6th and 6th centuries B. C., then we are at least 
justified in saying that the best working hypothesis is to 
pl|ice the life of Buddha into this period too.®^ 

It is true that we are taking it for granted that Gotama 
Buddha did really live. R. Otto Franke (ZDMG 69, 1915, 
466 f.) — like E. Senart and A. Barth before him — doubts even 
this, and is of opinion that ** the so-called doctrine of Buddha 
is perhaps only the collection of a bundle of didactic elements 
from the vast treasury of philosophical thoughts ” which 
came into being in India in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era. In another passage (OZ 4, 1916-16, p. 10) the 
same scholar says : Por me Gotama Buddha is not a bit less 
mythical than his six ‘mythical predecessors’”;, “Buddha” 
according to him is but a dogmatical conception, and all the seven 
Buddhas are but “ paradigmata of the dogmatical Buddha, ” 
who to him is apparently nothing more than “ a form^ grown 


1) C/. al 90 B. Thomas^ The Life of Buddha, p. 27 j 0. P* MMwkafd^t 
Pali Literature of Ceylon, London 1928j p. ll» $ Mrs. Bhys Davids ^ Sakya or Buddhist Qn<« 
gins, London X9$X, p. 434. 

3^ flf ; AtvmMitli'' VT. 
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nebulous, of an ancient conception of the deity,” “ perhaps of the 
philosophical conception of the pantheistic divinity,” perhaps 
a form of this divinity, which was especially associated with 
trees. How improbable and how baseless is this hypothesis 
compared to the assumption that Gotama Buddha is an 
historical personage, who enjoyed such great veneration that 
myths and legends were woven around him ! True, we know 
very, very little about the real life of Gotama, On the 
other hand, tradition and even monuments afford us a few 
facts which there are no grounds to doubt. Oldenberg ( Keden 
des Buddha, p. xx f.) is right when he says that there is 
no reason to doubt the accounts that Buddha belonged to 
the Sakya race and was born at Kapilavatthu, in all other 
respects so insignificant a place. At any rate this tradition 
was already so firmly established in about 250 B.C., that 
king A4oka went on a pilgrimage to Buddha’s birthplace, 
and recorded the memory of this pilgrimage in an inscription 
on the column found in 1896 near the Nepalese village of 
Paderia. The inscription reads : “ When King Piyadasi had 
been anointed 20 years, he came here in person and paid 
his devotion here, because the Buddha, the sage born of the 
Sakya race, was born here.” 

It was also in the vicinity of Kapilavatthu, near Piprava, 
on the Nepalese frontier, that Mr. W. 0. Peppe found in 
1898 a reliquary chest containing a crystal urn with remains 
of bones which were formerly regarded as actual relics of the 
Buddha.^^ The readings and explanation of the inscription 
which is written round the rim of the lid of the urn, certainly 
admits of various interpretations. Even if the explanation: 
“ This is the reliquary treasure of the Lord Buddha of the 
Sakyas,” is, as I believe, the correct one, this does not consti- 
tute a proof of the authenticity ” of the relics ; it only 

b' B. Pit/ekel. Leben nijd Lehre des Buddha, 4th Ed., by J. Nobel, 1926, 
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shows that at Asoka’s time (the script is that of the A^oka 
inscriptions) people believed that these were relics of the 
Buddha.’^ Yet, this belief would scarcely have arisen, unless 
a man venerated as a saint, as a “ Buddha,” had actually 
lived in the days before Asoka. 

Even when we eliminate all legendary and mythical 
elements from the tradition, the Buddhist texts still afford 
us a life-like and very plausible picture of the personality of 
Gotama and his career as the founder of a religion and as a 
preacher.®^ If the personality of the Buddha, with its strong 
reaction on the contemporaries, had never existed, it would 
indeed be passing strange that in Buddhist literature it is 
precisely the picture of the Master which is so living. “ It 
is no exaggeration to say,” says Sir Charles Eliot (I, 297), 
“ that the Buddha is the most living figure in Hindu litera- 
ture. He stands before us more distinctly not only than 
Yainavalkya and Sahkara, but than modern teachers like 
Hanak and Eamauuja, and the reason of this distinction can, 
I think, be nothing but the personal impression which he 
made on his age.” 

In addition to this, the accounts of the Buddhists re- 
garding Gotama Buddha and his contemporaries are in 
striking agreement with those of the Jainas regarding 
Mahavira, and the two currents of tradition supplement 
each other. Lastly, when we call to mind that it has repeat- 
edly happened in India, down to quite modern times, that 
founders of a religion or of a religious sect are deified even 
during their own lifetime, then we can only call it exagger- 
ated, barren scepticism to doubt that Gotama Buddha lived 
just as certainly as did KeshubChunder Sen, 


») Cf. E. O. Franke in OZ 4, 1915-16, Iff. ; B. J. Thomas, Tl» Life of Buddha, 160ff. 

2) See also E. J, Thomas, The Life of Buddha, p, 226f, 

3) Cf* Oldenberg, Buddha, 6th Ed., Berlin 1906i p. 96f. As to whether Buddha is 
historical, ibid, p. 98fE. 
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the founder of the “ Brahmo Samaj of India,” who died in 
1884, and who was worshipped as a deity by some of his 
adherents as early as in the year 1868.^^ 

If we wish to regard Buddhism, with Franke, as “ only 
a collected bundle of general Indian doctrines ,” we should 
still have to explain why this “bundle,” in spite of all 
the changes of Buddhism, shows such individual traits, 
if there was not an individual, a creative personality, who 
bound this" bundle” into something entirely new and 
special, and stamped the impress of his personality upon 
it. Even if we were unable to give credence to the Buddhist 
chroniclers, and could not determine the exact date of the 
Buddha, but were compelled to limit ourselves to aflrming 
that his doctrine came into being before Asoka’s time, we 
cannot doubt the personality of the founder any more than 
that of Kalidasa, whose date we can also determine only 
approximately. 


APPENDIX 11 (on page 13). 

What is Pali? 

Wilhelm Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 5, does 
not explain the words anujanami hhikkhave sakaya niruttiya 
huddhavacanaifi pariyapimitum (Culla-Vagga V, 33) like the 
translators in SBE, Vol. 20, p. 160f., “ I allow you, O brethren, 
to learn the word of the Buddhas each in his own dialect,” 


J. 0. Oman, Brabtuftns, Tbeist* and Mualims of India, London 1907, p. 122f. 

S) PranH ndmitg in a later eaaay (S5DMQ 69, 1916, p. 456) that auoh a personage 
existed, when he aaya : Xiet na content ouraolves with the conviction that it waa no 
ordinary mind which evoMf^ what we call the earliest Bnddhism, and with the fnot that 
ho was an Indian Aryan of (he it said provisionally) one of the pre-Christian centuries but 
not the )atasi «rf those centuries.” Why this “ Indian Aryan" should not have been 
called Gotamtt and yeMived the epithet " Buddha," it is really difficult to see, 

76''' 
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but according to the commentary of Buddhaghosa: ‘‘ I order 
you to learn the word of the Buddha in his own language ” 
(i.e, in Magadhi, the language spoken by the Buddha). 
Consequently, Geiger regards Pali as an attempt to re- 
construct the word of the Buddha in Buddha’s own language. 
According to this the Pali Canon would be identical with 
the Canon of Pataliputra not only in content, but also in 
language. I do not think, however, that Geiger*s explana- 
tion of Culla-Vagga V, 33 is tenable. Geiger is of opinion 
that, in the translation “I allow you” etc., we would 
expect a vo after anujanami, to which sakaya would refer 
However, this vo can, I think, be supplied easily enough 
from the vocative hhikkhave, especially when we remember 
that the expression anujanami hhikkhave occurs on almost 
every page of the Vinaya-Pitaka, and has become stereotyped. 
If Geiger’s explanation were correct, we should also expect 
that not only the translation into Sanskrit, but also the 
learning of the word of Buddha in the dialects of the monks 
of various districts, would have been forbidden. Then 
again, the stern words attributed to Buddha, in which he 
rejects the suggestion that the word of Buddha should be 
translated into the language of the Veda or set in verse 
after the manner of the Veda, because that would not con- 
tribute to the conversion of the unconverted nor increase 
the number of the converted, are additional evidence that 
the chief concern was to propagate the word of Buddha 
as widely as possible, which is only possible if the monks 
in various districts preach the word of Buddha in the langu- 
ages of those districts,*’ 

E. J. Thomas (The Life of Buddha, p. 253 f.) explains 
this passage differently. He translates nirutti by “grammar ” 


Oeiger s, Buddhnghoga’e explanation of the patggag'e le also rejected by 
Friedrich Weller in ZB» N, F. 1, 1022> p. (to which Geiger replies in the same publi- 
cation. p 2i8f;) and by A. B* Keith in Ind. Hist. Qn. 1, 1925/p. 601. 
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and chando by “ metre and makes Buddha say : I order 
you, monks, to master the word of Buddha (Buddhavacanam) 
in its own grammar.” He does not think it possible that 
sakaya niruttiya can mean “ each in his own dialect,” and 
believes that the passage in question only contains a prohi- 
bition to versify the Canon. Even if this explanation be 
accepted, it is difficult to see why a versification of the 
word of Buddha should be detrimental to the propagation 
of the doctrine. Moreover, nirutti does not mean “grammar,” 
but “linguistic expression.’”* Chandas may mean “ metre ” 
iust as well as “Veda.” Ghandas has the latter meaning 
in Savitthl chandaso muldwni too (Vinaya-Pitaka, Maha-Vagga 
VI, 36, 8 and Sutta-Nipata 568). Oldenhery and Rhys 
Davids have taken it in the sense of “ Veda dialect,” and 
refer to the use of “ chandasi ” by Panini. Buddhaghosa, too 
says : chandaso aropemd ti vedaya viya sakkata-hhasdya 
vdcandmaggam dropema.^ The translation : “ I allow you, O 
monks, to learn the word of the Buddha each in his own 
language” also accords well with Majjhiraa-Nikaya 139 
(III, pp. 234f., 237) wherein it is said that the “ middle 
Way ” which leads to rest, is for a man not to insist unduly 
on his own provincial dialect (janapadanirutti) and at the 
same time not to diverge from general linguistic usage.®* 

The commentaries frequently use the word “ Pali ” in 
the sense of “ canonical text ” in contrast to the Attha- 
Katha, sometimes also in the sense of “ language of the can- 
onical texts in the Jataka commentary “ Pali ” often means 
the Jataka-Gathas. Curiously enough the term “ Pali ” is 


1) Cf. Digba I, 202 ; Saqjyntta UI, 71 ; Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language e.v. 
nirutti ; “use or expression of a language." PTS. Dio. s.v. : “ way of speaking, expression. 
The form chandaso from the neuter chando is difficult to explain. 

It is said here that, for instance, a different word is used for “ bowl : pati patta, 
vittha, sarftva, dhftropa, po^a, pisila, and that each one considers his word as the only 
correct one, but that in the interests of peace it is best for each one to use the word which 
is current in his land« 
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used at the present day by the country people of Eastern 
Bengal to denote the verse portions in their prose narratives 
(Eapa-Satbas and Grlta-Katbas).*^ 

f^honetic peculiarities of the Magadhi dialect in Pali 
have already been indicaled by E. Kuhn, Beit^ge zur Pali- 
Qrammatik, Berlin, l676, p. 9, E. Muller, Grammar of the Pali 
Language, London, 1884, and R. Pischel, BBA 1904, p. 807. 
E. Windisch (00 XIV, 1906, p. 252ff.) endeavoured to prove 
that Magadhi forms the foundation of Pali. S. Ldvi (JA 
1912, s. lO, t. XX, p, 495ff.) attempted to trace remnants of 
an earlier Magadhi Canon. According to Luders (Bruch- 
stiicke buddhistischer Dramen, p. 41) it would be more cor- 
rect to speak of “ Old Ardha-Magadhi ” as the foundatian of 
Pali. “ This dialect agrees in essentials with the Magadhi 
of the A4oka Inscriptions, but in part it already represents a 
more advanced stage of development ” (LUders in SBA 1927, 
p. 123). The demonstration by P. V. Bapat (Ind. Hist. Qu. 4, 
1928, 23ff.) that Pali cannot be derived from Ardha-Magadhi, 
as the last-named shows a later stage of development of 
Prakrit than Pali, refers only to Jaina Ardha-\lagadhl. 
Paisac! elements in Pali have been pointed out by Konow 
(ZDMG 64, 1910, ll4ff.), Grierson (Bhandarkar Comm. Vol,, 
p, ll7ff.) and Nalinaksha Dutt (Early History of the Spread 
of Buddhism, p. 249ff.). Konow localises Pali and PaiCao! in 
the district of the Vindhya hills. This leads us to the district 
of Ujjein, where Pali had already been localised by Wester- 
gaardyK. Kuhn and B,. O. Franhe (Pali und Sanskrit, Strass- 
burg 1902, ia7flf.)- Grierson regards Pai^acl as the local 
dialect of Eekaya and Eastern Gandbara. Eekaya, especially 
Taksa^ila was at the time of the Buddha famous for learning. 
Grierson oonoludes froin this that PlU i» the literary form of the 


*) Cf. Ind. Hiflt, Qtt. 4, 1928, and £>ines]bchaddr» 

Voh III, part 1, Calcutta, 1928* p. Ut ff- ( : r ‘ ' 
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M§,gadhl language, which was in those days used in India as 
KoinS, &nd was in particular utilised in Tak^asila as the 
language of instruction. Gf. also Eliot I, 282£f. 

According to S. K. Chatterji (Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, 1926, I, 65fP.) the phonetics and mor- 
phology of Pali show most resemblance to SaurasenI, but have 
adopted archaic fortns from north-western and other Aryan 
dialects. 

Oldenherg (Vinaya Pi^aka I, Introduction, p, 1 ff.) held 
the view that Buddhism was not introduced to Ceylon by 
Mahinda^ as related in the Singhalese chronicles, but spread 
gradually over the Island from the neighbouring KaliUga land, 
and that Pali is the language of the Kalinga land. There are, 
however, no proofs for this. 

T. W. Rhys Davids (PTS Die., Foreword) is of opinion 
that Pali is based upon the dialect of Kosala, as it was spoken 
in the 6th and 7th centuries B. 0. But what do we know of 
the dialects of these centuries ? 

Max Walleser (Sprache und Heimat des Palikanons, 
Heidelberg 1924, and ZB VII, 1926, 56ff.) made an unfortu- 
nate attempt to explain Pali as the “ language of Pataliputra” 
even by way of etymology 

There is nothing to support the assumption that Pali 
originated in Ceylon. Though Singhalese has much in com- 
mon with Pali, we should rather assume that it is the Pali 
which influenced Singhalese. Cf. W, Geiger, Literatur und 
Sprache der Singhalesen (Qrundriss I, 10), p. 91. 

Of. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, pp. 1-5 ; H. Reichelt 
in Festschrift fhr Wilhelm Streitberg, 1924, p. 244 ff. ; A. B. 
Keith m ind. Hist. Qu. I, 1925, 50lff. ; W. Wiist, Indisch 
(Grundrisa der indogermanischen Spraoh-und Altertums- 
kundeit, 4, 1), p. 44f. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Bud- 
dhist Origihs, p,429fl. 

*) ii {lad. Siat. Qo. 4, 1928, 778 «.) also rejects this hypothesis. 
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APPENDIX III (on page 16). 

Bhabru-Bairat-Edict of A^oka. 

The small boulder which contains the inscription of 
Bairat, is now preserved in Calcutta in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and for this reason the inscription is described by E. 
Hxdtzach (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, Inscriptions 
of Asoka, New Edition, p. xxv) as “ Calcutta-Bairat Itock- 
Inscription,” as there is also another rock inscription of Bairat. 
The boulder was discovered in 1840 on an eminence in the 
neighbourhood of Bairat. As the discoverer stated that Bairat 
was not far from “ Bhabra,” the inscription was also called 
the “ Bhabra edict.” Bhabra is, however, only an erroneous 
name for Bhabru, which is, as a matter of fact, 12 miles from 
Bairat. Many scholars have devoted themselves to identify- 
ing the texts mentioned in the inscription, in the Canon, and 
appreciating their historical significance. Of. E. Hultzsch, 
1. c., pp. xliii f., 172jr. ; Senart in JA 1884, s. 8. t. Ill, 
p. 478ff. ; 1885, t. V, p. 391ff. ;and 1887, t. IX, p. 498ff. with 
an excellent facsimile of the inscription ; H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Pitakam Ed., Vol. I, p. xl note ; K. E. Neumann, Reden 
Gotamo Buddhos I, pp. 135, 324, 567 and WZKM 11, 1897, 
p. 159f. ; T. W. Rhys Davids in JPTS 1896, p. 93ff.; JRAS 
1898, p. 639f. ; Buddhist India, p. 169f. ; Dialogues of the 
Buddha, SBB II, 1899, Preface, p. xiii f. ; S. LSvi in JA 
1896, s. 9, t. VII, p. 475ff. ; E. Hardy in JRAS 1901, p. 311ff. 
and A^oka, p. 58ff. and V. A. Smith in JRAS 1901, p. 674 ; 
Asoka, 3rd Ed., p. 157 ; Kern, Manual, pp. 2 and 11.3 ; Pisohel 
in SBA 1904, p. 807f., A. J. Edmunds in JRAS 1913, 385ff. ; 
Kosambi in Ind. Ant. 41, 40 ; Barm in JRAS 1915, p. 805 j 
Ind. Ant. 48, 8ff.; Eliot I, 290f. ; F. Weller in Asia Major 5, 
1930,. p. 166. 
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The texts recommended by Asoka are : — 

(1) Vinaya-samukase, probably “ the principal sermon of 
the Vinaya-Pi{aka,” i.e., the sermon of Benares, which in 
numerous passages (Vinaya-P., Maha-Vagga I, 7, 6 ; 8, 2 
etc., Udana V, 3) is called samukkamsika dhammadesanfi, 

“ the most excellent sermon." Thus according to A. J. 
Edmunds in JRAS 1913, p, 385. Oldenherg and Rhys Davids 
(SBE13, p. xxvif.) explained it as “Abstract of the Vinaya” 
and assumed that this referred to the Patimokkha. B. M. Barua 
translates : “ Excellent treatise on Vinaya moral discipline.” 

(2) Aliya-vasani, the dasa ariya-vasa, “the ten rules of 
life of the noble one ” which are taught in the Saraglti- 
Suttanta and in the Dasuttara-Suttanta of the Digha-Nikaya 
(III, pp. 269 and 291) and in the Ahguttara-Nikaya X, 19 
(Vol. V, p. 29). 

(3) Andgata-hUaydni, “ the five future dangers," which 
are taught in the Ahguttara-Nikaya V, 77-80 (Vol. Ill, p. 100 
if.). 

(4) Munigathd, probably the Muni-Sutta in the Sutta- 
Nipata 206 to 220. 

(6) Moneyasute, doubtless the moneyyani in the Itivut- 
taka 67, also in Aiigutt. Ill, 120 (Vol. I, p. 273). 

(6) Upatisapasine, “Questions of Upatissa." As Upatissa 
is a name of Sariputta, and as the Sariputta-Sutta in Sutta- 
Nipata 955-975 contains questions of Sariputta, which are 
answered by Buddha, I have no doubt that this is what is meant. 
Thus already Neumann and now also Walleser. 

(7) Laghulovdde musavddam adhigichya hhagavatd Budhena 
hhdsite, “ the exhortations to Rahula, which were uttered 
by the Lord Buddha in regard to lying," in Majjhima- 
Nikaya 61. As there is also a second Rahulovada- 
Sutta (Majjhima 62), A^oka also states the subject-matter of 
the text recommended by him. Thus Aloka must have known 
both texts. 
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The significance of the Bairat Edict should neither be 
overrated nor yet under-estimated. It is overrating it to con- 
ceive of it, as Barua, 1. c. has done, “as a rare historical docu- 
ment, which conclusively proves the existence of the Buddhist 
Canon in the third century B.C., in the same form, and with 
almost the same titles to its different passages, as we have 
now.” On the other hand, it is under-estimating it, when 
Barth (RHR 6, 1882, 239 f. =Oeuvres, I, p. 342) declares that 
the titles do not prove that there was a Canon in existence in 
those days, but that on the contrary they show that though 
Buddhism had a literature, it had not yet a Canon. Similarly 
La Vallee Poussin, Bouddhisme, !fitudes et Matdriaux 
(Mdmoires Acad. Belgique, 55, 1898), p. 32 f., says that the 
titles prove nothing for the antiquity of the Pali Canon ; 
according to him they prove merely the antiquity of Siitras 
and Vinayas which are related to the Pali texts, and that 
A^oka does not allude to a definite Canon. The very words 
of the edict : “ Whatever has been uttered by the Lord 
Buddha, all that is well said,” make it appear probable that 
there was something in the nature of a Canon in existence, 
wherein that which was regarded as having been uttered by 
Buddha, was collected, and which, therefore, to the minds of 
believers, bore the stamp of genuineness. When Adoka says 
that, though everything which the Lord uttered is good, he 
especially recommends a few selected texts not only to the 
monks and nuns, but also to the lay adherents of both sexes, 
it seems as though he must have been acquainted with a con- 
siderable number of such texts. We shall therefore not be 
unduly bold in arguing from the Edict that, at the time when 
it was written, there was a canonical collection of Sutta and 
Vinaya texts in the Magadhi language. As the* texts enu- 
merated by A^oka appear in various books of the Pgli Canon, 


1) The dictum of Aigattara IV, 164 : “All that is Well aid, that is the word of 
Buddha ** (ftimilarlj gik9ilsamuocayai p* 15} represents a later stage of developmeht^ 
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it is, to say the least of it, very probable indeed, that the Pali 
Canon, as far as the Sutta and Vinaya-Pitaka are concerned, 
was very closely related to the MagadhI Canon. The exag- 
gerated scepticism of Minayeff, Eecherches, p, 84 if., has 
already been confuted by Oldenherg, ZDMG 52, 1898, 634 ff. 

According toT. Bloch, ZDMG 63, 1909, 325 ff., the pur- 
pose of the inscription of Bairat was to institute public reci- 
tals of the texts named and to make a foundation for this. 
Unfortunately, however, there is nothing to this effect in the 
inscription. 

As to the correctness of the readings and interpretations 
of the Edict given by Max Walleser (Das Edikt von Bhabra, 
Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Heft 1, Leipzig, 1923; 
Nochmals das Edikt von Bhabra, ibidem Heft 9, Heidelberg 
1925 and ZII 3, 1924, 113 ff.), I am just as little convinced 
as Job. Nobel in OLZ 1924, 361 ff., and E. Leumann in ZII, 2, 
1923, 316 f. 


APPENDIX IV (on page 190f). 

Time and Lipe op Bdddhaghosa. 

Th. Foulkes (Ind. Ant. 19, 1890, p. 122) already gave 
expression to the conjecture that Buddhaghosa never lived at 
all, but that the existing commentaries were ascribed to the 
“Voice of Buddha.” V. A. Smith, too (Ind. Ant. 34, 1905, p. 
186) says, “ Personally I do not believe in the existence of 
Buddhaghosa, ‘ The Voice of Buddha,’ as an historical person- 
age.”- L. Finot (La Idgende de Buddhaghosa, in Cinquantenaire 
de I’dcole pratique des hautes Etudes, Paris 1921, p. 101 ff.) 
goes further, and attempts to prove that there is no historical 
foundation foV; Buddhaghosa’s journey from Magadha to 
Ceylon, and that the commentaries are the work of several 

77 
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Singhalese translators, who have been grouped by tradition 
around the more or less authentic name of Buddhaghosa. We 
admit that the accounts of Buddhaghosa which have come 
down to us are 800 years later than he himself, that they arc 
full of legends, that the accounts of Buddhagbosa’s journeys to 
Burma and Pegu have no sort of historical background, and 
likewise that some commentaries have been ascribed to him 
erroneously. However, in the case of Sankara, too, there are 
only quite legendary so-called “biographies,” and many works 
are ascribed to him, which he could not have written, and yet 
no one doubts that a philosopher Sankara really existed. At all 
events the name Buddhaghosa is quite trustworthy, as this 
name already occurs in inscriptions of Mathura in the first 
centuries of the Christian era (Foulkes, 1, c., p. lOSff.). Cf. P. 
Pelliof in T’oung Pao 21, 1922, p. 243 f., and Pe Maxing Tin in 
JRAS 1923 266 ff. Pelliot (1. c. and BEPEO 4, 149, 412) has 
pointed out that, at the beginning of the fifth century Ea-hien 
and Tche-mong made the acquaintance of a Brahman Raivata 
in Pataliputra, who is possibly identical with Buddhaghosa’s 
teacher. The fact that Buddhaghosa knew the Vedas and was 
versed in Sainkhya and Yoga, lends probability to the tradition 
that he was originally a Brahman; s. Maung Tin, 1. c. 

The period of the reign of King Mahanama of Ceylon was 
formerly assumed to be 410-432 or 413-435, and the life-time of 
Buddhaghosa was accordingly set in the first half of the 6th 
century. This view was still held by Burlingame (HOS Vol. 
26, p. 68). According to the chronology of W. Geiger (The 
Mahavainsa transl., p. xxxvi ff.), which is based upon the 
foundation of the date 483 B. C. as the year of Buddha’s 
death, 468-480 A, D. would be the dates of Mahanama’s reign, 
and thus also Buddhaghosa’s time. This chronology, however, 
given only “provisionally” hj Geiger himself, seems rather 
doubtful to me. The account of Chinese annals of an embassy 
which King MahSnama of Ceylon sent to the eipperOr of China 
in the year 428 A. D. (S. Z^vi, JA 1900, s. 9, t. XV, p,. 412f .) 
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speaks rather in favour of the date 410-1132. Geiger refers 
to the fact that, according to his chronology King Meghavanna 
of Ceylon reigned from 352 to 379 A. D., and according to a 
Chinese account {Levi, 1. o., p, 316 f.) this king sent an 
embassy to Samudragupta, who reigned from 326 to 375 A. D. 
{Smith, Early History, in the 4th edit, gives 330-380). However, 
even the old dating of Meghavanna, viz., 304-332 A.D. would not 
contradict the Chinese account, if the embassy had taken place 
between 330 and 332 A. D. Smith, Early History, p. 345, does, 
it is true (obviously on the basis of Geiger's chronolog;^), give 
the date of about 360 A. D. for King Meghavanna’s embassy. 


APPENDIX V (on page 257). 

The Date of Kaniska’s Rbegn. 

The date of the reign of King Kaniska is of the utmost 
importance for the study of the History of Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature. Now though there are numerous dated 
coins of Kaniska, and inscriptions in which Kaniska is men- 
tioned, there is no sure means of determining according to 
which era these dates should be reckoned. There are also 
traditions about Kaniska in Tibet, China and Mongolia. Deriv- 
ing their material from Indian sources, the Chinese give much 
edifying information concerning Kaniska, but they do not give 
us any synchronisms with Chinese History. Hence even now 
we have nothing beyond hypotheses as to Kani§ka’s time. 
Epigraphical, numismatical, archaeological and literary 
evidence points more and more to the 2nd century A. D, as 
the time when Kaniska reigned, and to round about 125 A, D. 
as the probable date of his accession. The view, still main- 
tained by a few scholars, that Kanaka is the founder of the 
Saka era, which began in 78 A. D., is less likely to be 
correct. 
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In view of the importance and the difficulty of this ques- 
tion, I give below a summary of the almost overwhelming 
literature on the problem, which is still further complicated 
by the fact that there were probably two rulers named 
Kaniska. 

(1) The view that Kaniska is the founder of the Vihrama 
era in 53 B. G. will find but few supporters now-a-days. It 
was represented by Alexander Gunningham (Archaeological 
Survey of India, Reports, Vol. II, 1871, p. 68 note, 159 ff.; 
Ill, p. 31), J. P. fleet in his Introduction to the English 
translation of G. Buhler’s * Indian Palaeography ’ in Ind. Ant. 
33, 1904, and in JRAS 1906, 979 ff.; 1503, 334; 1913, 95ff.,965 
ff.; 1914, 992 ff.; O. franke in ABA 1901, 61 ff., J. Kennedy in 
JllAS 1912, 665ff., 981ff.; 1913, 3e9ff., 661 ff., 1054 ff.; 8. Livi 
JA 1896, s. 9, t. VIIT, 444 ff., 1897, s. 9, t. IX, 1 ff.,® assumes 
the 1st century B.G. and the beginning of our era as Kaniska’s 
time. The same view is also held by L. D. Barnett in JRAS, 
1913, 193, and in Calcutta Review, Eeb. 1924, p. 252. 

(2) The view that Kaniska is the founder of the Saha era 
in 78 A.D. was first put forward by J. Fergasson in JRAS, 

1880, 259 ff. and by H. Oldenherg in Zeitschrift fiir Numis- 
matik 8, 1881, 289 ff. (English translation in Ind. Ant. 10, 

1881, 213 ff.), and is still defended at the present day by E. J. 
Rapson (Cambridge History I, pp. 581, 583 ff.), Daya Ram 
Sahni in JRAS, 1924, 399 ff., L. Bachhofer in OZi, 1927, 21 ff., 
1930, 10 ff., Hari Charan Ghos/i in Ind. Hist. Qu. 4, 1928, 
760 ff.; 5, 1929, 49 ff. The first century A.D. is assumed as 
Kani§ka’s time by L. A. Waddell in JRAS, 1913, 947 ff., on 
archaeological grounds, and by J. Ph. Vogel in Ep. Ind., VIII, 
173 ff. on palseographical grounds. 


1) Cunningham changed his opinion later, and placed Kaniska about 80 A.B* 

The same Chinese sources on whioh LM takes his stand, are utilised by Ed. 
8fpeclit in JA 1897, «. 9, t. X, p. 152 ff,, for fiicing the date as the end of Isfc or the 
beginning of the 2iid century A.D. 
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(3) The end of the 1st and the beginning of the 2nd century 
A.D. is assumed by many scholars, s. H. Oldenherg in 
NGGW, 1911, 427 ff. (English translation in JPTS, 1910-11, 
p. 1 ff.), AR, 17, 1914, 646 ff., Ed. Specht in JA 1897, s. 9, 
t. X, p. 162 ff., A. M. Boyer in JA 1900, s. 9, t. XV, 626 ff., 

H. Luders, Die Inschrift ron Ara in SBA, 1912, 824 ff. (Eng- 
lish translation in Ind. Ant., 42, 1913, 132 ff.) ; E. W. Thomas 
in JRAS, 1913, 627 ff., 1011 ff. ; 1914, 748 ff., GGA, 1931, 
1 ff., and M. A. Stein in Ind. Ant., 34, 1905, 77 ff.: “Palseo- 
graphical and other considerations make it appear probable 
that the date of Kaniska’s accession may be somewhat later 
than the beginning of the Saka era.” According to R. D. 
Banerji, who has formulated all the theories advanced up to 
that time (Ind. Ant., 37, 1908, 27 ff.) Kaniska crossed the 
Indus iu the year 91 A.D. and died in 123 A.D. 

(4) The 2nd century A.D. is supported on archaeological 
grounds by A. Foucher, L’art gr^co-bouddhique du Gandhara 

I, 1906, p. 623, II, 1918, p. 505 ff.. Sir John Marshall in 

JRAS, 1914, 973 ff., 1915, 191 ff.. Guide to Taxila, 2nd Ed., 
Calcutta, 1921, p. 17, V. A. Smith, History of Pine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 99.*’ The most decided 
supporter of the view that Kaniska did not come into power 
until after the year 126 A.D. and that the Kaniska 

era begins with the year 128-29 A.D., is Sten Konow 

(ZDMG, 68, 1914, 97 ; SBA, 1916, 787 ff. ; Ep. Ind., 

XIV, 1918, 130 ff.; Acta Or., II, 1923, 130 ff.; Ill, 

1924,' 52 ff.; JBRAS, N. S. 1^. 1, 1925, p. 1, ff.; Ind. 
Hist. Qu., 3, 1927 851 ff. and lastly in Kharosthi 

Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum^^^ Vol. II, part 
I, Calcutta, 1929, pp. Ixxv ff., Ixxx ff.,_ xciii f.). V. A. 
Smith, Early History, 271 ff., gives approximately 120-160 
A.D., and R. Kimura (Ind. Hist. Qu., 1, 1925, 415 ff.) 


Eftrlidr viciwfl are disooBsed and oritioised by Smith in JBAS 190d| p* 3 ff. 
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140-180 A.D, as the time of Kaniska’s reign. Of. also A. V. 
StaeUHolstein in SBA, 1914, 043 ff. ; E. Windisch Philologie 
und Alterturaskunde in Indien, Leipzig, 1921 (AKM, XV, 3), 
p. 20 ff., who again gives a survey of the various theories, 
and Keith, Hist. Sansk. Lit., p, xxvii. 

(5) The 3rd centurtj A.D. is supported only hy D. R. 
Bhandarkar (JBllAS, 20, 1899, 209 if.), R. G. Bhandarkar 
(JBRAS 20, 1900, 385 ff.), R. C. Majumdar (Ind. Ant., 40, 
1917, 201 if. and JDL, 1, 1920, 05 if.). 

Eor a second Kaniska, who was probably the grandson 
of the great Kani§ka and lived in the 3rd century, s. Luders 
l.c. ; Satis Chandra Vidyahhushana in JASB 0, 1910, 477 if. ; 
Kiniura l.c.; Daya Ram Sahni 1. e. ; Hari Charan Ghosh, 
Ind. Hist. Qu., 5, 1929, p. 70, and Sten Konow, Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions, p. Ixxx f. 


APPENDIX VI (on page 424). 

The Year oe the Death of MahavIra. 

According to the usual chronology of the fivetambara 
Jainas, MahavIra died 470 years before the beginning of the 
Vikrama era, t. 0 .,in 527 B.C. ,but according to theDigamharas, 
in 605 B.C. These dates are probably based upon erroneous 
calculations, for they are as difficult to reconcile with the one 
and only firmly established fact, namely that Buddha and 
MahavIra were contemporaries and lived in the reigns of 
Kings BimbiSara and Ajata^atru, as they are with other 
traditions of the Jainas themselves. There is a traditioh of 
the Jainas, which can he traced as far back as the 
11th century A.D., according to which Oandragupta was 
anointed king 155 years after the death of MahavIra. Now 
it is true that even the datd of Candragupta’s coronation is by 
no means certain. Otto Stem (Archiv Orientdlni 1, 1929, 
354 ff., 368 ff.) has shown that Candragupta cannot have been 
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drowned king before 318-17 B.C. If we assume 317 B.C.^ 
hypothetically, as the coronation year, then the Nirvana of 
Mahavira would have taken place in 473-72 B.O., and that of 
Buddha in 480-79 or 483-82 B.O., according to whether we 
assume 28 or 25 years as the length of Bindusara’s reign. J. 
Charpentier (Ind. Ant., 43, 1914, 118 ff., 125 if., 107 ff. and 
Cambridge History, I, 150 ff.) has attempted to prove that 
Buddha died in 477 B.C. and Mahavira in 467 B.G. H. 
Jacohi, who formerly (The Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu Ed., 
Introduction, p. 0 ff.) had likewise assumed the date 407 B.O., 
now accepts (Buddhas und Mahaviras Nirvana und die poli- 
tische Entwicklung Magadhas zu jener Zeit in SBA, 1930, 
p. 557 ff.) 484 B.C. as the year of Buddha’s death and 477 
B.C. as that of Mahavira, as a “ sure foundation ” for the 
history of Magadha, and he sets out from the year 322 B.C. 
as the year of Candragupta’s coronation. S. V. VenJiateswaru , 
JRAS, 1917, 122 ff., has tried to prove that Mahavira could not 
have died earlier than 437 B.C. 

None of these datings can be reconciled with the 
tradition, preserved in three different passages in the Pali 
Canon (Digha III, 117, 210 ; Majjhiraa II, 243f.) and also in 
the Chinese Dlrghagama (s. S. Behrsiug in Asia Major VII, 
1931, p. Iff), that the Nighanta Nataputta died a short time 
before Gotama. Jacohi SBA 1930, 558 ff., assumes that this 
report was only invented in order to connect with it 
the story of the quarrels in the community of the 
Nighan^as after the death of the Master. Of, course, this is 
possible, but I have grave doubts that such a report which, as 
the Chinese translation shows, belongs to an earlier Canon, 
should be mere invention. I should prefer to say that the 
real date of Mahavira’s Nirvana is still unknown. 

Gf. also K. B. Pathak in Ind. Ant. 12, 1883, p. 21f .; 
Hoernle in ERE I, 261; Smith, Early History (4th ed.), 
pp. 34, 48f., and GuJrinot, La religion Djaina, p. 41. 
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P. 3, L. 16, read patimokkha. 

P. 8 note 2, add : That the canon was written down under 
Vattagamani is not only related in the Dlpavamsa 
and Mahavamsa, but also, with more details in the 
Nikayasamgraha, composed at the end of the 14th 
or the beginning of the 16th century A.D. See 
G. P. Malalasekera, Pali Literature of Ceylon, 
London 1928, p. 43f. It is likely enough that some 
commentaries may have been written down even 
before Vattagamani, but canonical texts were learnt 
by heart by the monks and transmitted orally, 
even in much later times ; see Malalasekera, l.c., 
p. 44ff. 

P. 9 note 2, L. 2, read ahhidhamma for dbhdhamma. 

To p. 12fE. : On the value of the Pali Canon for our knowledge 
of early Buddhism, see also Priedrich Weller in 
Asia Major 6, 1930, p. 149ff. ; Winternitz in Studia 
Indo-Iranica, Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm Geiger, 
Leipzig 1931, p. 63ff. ; Bimala Churn Law in Ann. 
Bh. Inst. 12, 1931, p. l7lfE. 

P. 12, L. 1, read not for oot. 

P. 16 note 3, L. 4, after Barm add ; and K. G. Singha. 

„ „ „ L. 6, after “ Calcutta, 1926 ” add : Cf. J. Ph. 

Vogel in JRAS 1927, 692ff. 

P. 21, L. 16, read Bhikkhunivibhanga. 

P. 21 note 1, L. lOf., instead of “ new edition in preparation ” 
read second edition, 1929, 

P. 26 note 1, L. 6, read Frankfurter for Frankfurter. 

P. 35 note 2, L. 2, read translated by T. W. and 0. A. F. 

Rhys Davids. 

P. 36, L. 21, entertainments for conversations. 

78 
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P. 39, L. 13, read Nirvana. 

P. 41 notes, L. 6, read Maha-Parinirvana-Sutra, see Carlo. 

To p. 42, L. 10 ; Gf. Friedrich Weller, Der chinesische Dharma- 
satngraha. Mit einena Anhang iiber das Lakkhana- 
suttanta des Dighanikaya, Leipzig 1923. 

P. 48, L. 22, read reins for reigns. 

To p. 53, L. 3 : An enlarged version of Majjhimanikaya 
No. 136 (Cula-Kammavibhahga) which also exists, 
in the Chinese Madhyama-Agama and in two other 
Chinese recensions, is the Maha-KarmavibhaAga, 
discovered by S. L^vi in a Nepalese MS. See Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the Year 
1929 (Leyden, Kern Institute, 1931), p, 1 ff. 

P. 63 note 2, L. 3, read Bhahru. 

P. 64 note 1, L. 4, after 1926 add : and Vol. 1, 1930. 

P. 59, L. 17, read taken I was she. 

P. 78 note 2, add : On the relative date of the text cf. B. Ch. 

Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 12, 1931, p. 176 f. 

P. 80 note 2, L. 6, read L. von Schroeder. 

„ „ , L. 8, read GSAI for JSAI. 

P. 94, L. 7 from below, read VdseUha-Sutta. 

P. 98 note 3, add : See also Bimala Churn Law in Ann. Bh. 
Inst. 12, 1931, 173 ff. 

P, 116 note 3, L. 6 from below, read Franke in Bezz. Beitr. — 
At the end of the note add : See also Gokuldas Dc 
in Calcutta Review, June 1929, 265 ff. ; August 
1929, 246 ff. ; Jan. 1930, 78 ff. ; July 1930, 66 ff. ; 
Peb. 1931, 278 ff. 

P. 118 notes, L. 11, add : See Winternitz in Ind. Hist. Qu. 4, 

1928, 1 ff. 

P. 119, L. 6, read tally for tallies. 

P. 120 note 2. add : and Oct. 1927, p. 66 ff. ; cf. J. Ph. Vogel 
in JRAS 1927, p. 692 ff. ; Gokuldas De, “Bharhut 
Jstakas ” in a New Light, in Calc. Rev., August 

1929, p. 246 ff. 
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P. 121 note 1, add : See also A. Coomaraswamy in JKAS, 1928, 
390 ff. 

,, note 2, L. 2, read norddstlichen for nordostlichen and 
add : B. C. Sen, Studies in the Buddhist Jatakas, 
Calcutta 1930, still takes the whole of the Jataka 
book as evidence for the “ history ” of the time of 
Buddha. Gokuldas De, Jataka-Gleanings bearing 
on Ancient Indian Culture and Civilisation (Calcutta 
Review, Sept. 1931, p. 361 ff. ; Oct. 1931, 
p. 106£0.), is more cautious, in taking his “ glean- 
ings ” from the Gathas only. 

P. 131f. note 3, add : In the Samkh a- Jataka (No. 442) and the 
Mahajanaka-Jataka (No. 539) we meet with a 
goddess of the sea, Manimekhala, who saves ship- 
wrecked seafarers. This goddess has a temple in 
Kanchi (near Madras). See S. Ldvi in Ind. Hist. Qu. 
6, 1930, 597 ff. 

P. 133 note 3, add : On the relation between the Jataka and 
the Mahabharata, see above Vol. I, p. 472 note 4 ; 
H. LUders in SBA, 1929, 269 ; N. B. Utgikar in 
JBRAS, N.S., Vol. lY, nos. 1, 2. 

P. 156 note 2, add : See also B. Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 
12, 1931, p. 173f. 

P. 170 note, L. 2, after “pp. 6 and 16 ” add : Dwijendra Lai 
Barm in Ind. Hist. Qu. 7, 1931, 367fE. 

P. 170 note 2, add : See also B. Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 
12, 1931, p. 177f. 

P. 174 note 1, add ; G. P. Malalasekera, Pali Literature of 
Ceylon, London 1928, and B. Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. 
Inst. 13, 1931-32, pp. 97*143. 

P. 174 note 2, add ; A new theory on the composition of the 
Milindapafiha has been suggested by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, The Milinda Questions — An Inquiry into 
its Place in the History of Buddhism with a Theory 
as to its Author, London 1930. She thinks that 
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there is one author of the book who first edited 
the conversation between Milinda and Nagasena, 
which she considers to have actually taken place, 
then — about ten years later— wrote the dialogues on 
the Dilemmas, and still later, as “ a grey-haired man,” 
the book of the Similes. I am not convinced, and 
see no reason to change my views expressed on pp. 
174-83. For an analysis of the work see also B. 
Oh. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 1.3, 1931-32, pp., 105-22. 

P. 177 note 1, L. 1, read Milindapailho for MilindapaUho. 

P. 177 note 2, L. 1, read F. 0. Schrader for E. Schrader. 

P. 183 note 1, add : For an analysis of the contents of the 
Netti, see B. Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 1931- 
32, p. 97ff. 

,, note 4, read Fuchs for Fuch's, and add at the end of 
the note : B. 0- Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 1931-32, 
p. 105. 

P. 190 note 1, add : Of. Mating Tin in JR AS, 1923, 265ff. 

P. 214 note 2, add ; It is now’ probable that an older Thera 
Dhammakitti (I), who lived in the reign of Para- 
kkamabahu I, was the author of the first part of the 
Culavamsa ending with the death of Parakkama- 
bahu I in 1186 A.D., while chapters 80ff. were 
written by another Dhammakitti (II), who may be 
the same who wrote the Dathavaipsa in 1211 A.D. 
The second part of the Culavaipsa deals with the 
period 1186-1333 A.D. and the third part, probably 
composed by the Thera Sumafigala in the second 
half of the 18th century, with the period from 
1333 to 1781 A.D. See W. Geiger in Ind. Hist. 
Qu. 6, 1930, 206ff. 

P. 216 note 2, add ; On the sources of the M^ihavamsa see 
also W. Geiger in 2 II 7, 1929, 259ff., who shows 
that Mahanama probably also used a chronicle of 
Rohaqta, and punfiapotthakani (books containing 
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lists of pious foundations), besides popular (oral) 
traditions. 

P. 216f. note 2, add : On Mahavamsa and Oulavainsa as 
sources of history, see also W. Geiger in Ind. Hist. 
Qu. VI, 1930, 208flf. 

P. 220 note 1, L. 3, after “ p. 96ff.” add : and Ann. Bh. Inst. 
13, 1931-32, p. 122f. 

„ note 1, add at the end : A paper on Buddhadatta, by S. 
Jamhunathan in Journal of Or. Res., Madras, April 
1928, pp. 111-17, is quoted in BB. I, No. 130. 

P. 221 note 1, L. 7, read Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

P. 222 notel, add: See also B. C. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 
1931-32, p. 123ff. 

P. 222 note 3, add : Of. B. C. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13 1931- 
32, p. Ulff. 

P. 224. note 1, add : Of. B. C. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 1931- 
32, p. 134ff. 

P. 227 note 1, add : Buddhist texts are known to have been 
translated into Chinese already in the second 
century A.D., if not earlier. The earliest Tibetan 
translations date from the second half of the eighth 
century A* D.; see A. H. Francke, Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet, Vol. II, The Chronicles of Ladakh and 
Minor Chronicles (Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Imp. Series, Vol. 50), Calcutta 1926, p. 86. 

P. 227 note 2, L. 2, read Kucha for Kuchar- 

P. 229, L. 18, read even the for even in the- 

P. 229 note 1, add : Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of Mahsyana 
Buddhism and its Relation to Hinayana, London 
1930 (Calcutta Oriental Series No. 23). 

P. 230 note 1, L. 2, read causality for cusality. 

P. 232 note 1, L. 3 and note 2, L. 1, read Oldenherg for Oldenburg. 

P. 233 note 2, add ; On the legendary matter, Jstakas and 
Avadanas, in the Mula-Sarvastivsda Vinaya, see 
also J. Przyluski in Ind. Hist. Qu. 6, 1929, p. Iff. 
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P. 236 note 1, add : The Ohung-Tsi-King (Chinese version of 
the Samgltisutta) of the Dirghagama has been 
translated into German and discussed by Siegfried 
Behrsing in Asia Major 7, 1931, pp. 1-149. Of. 
above, p. 46 note 2. 

P. 236 note 3, add: The Chinese Fan warig king or 
“ Brahmajala-Sutra,” a Vinaya work of the Maha- 
yana, translated by Kumarajiva from an unknown 
Sanskrit text, has been edited and translated into 
French by J. J. M. De Groot, Le code du MahaySina 
en Chine son influence sur la vie monacale et sur le 
monde laique (Verhandelingen der Kon. Akademic 
van Wetcnshappen te Amsterdam, Afd. Lett. Deel 
I, No. 2) 1893. Another Brahmajala-Sutra in the 
Chinese Dirghagama, as well as the Brahmajala- 
SQtra in the Tibetan Kanjur, corresponds to the PSli 
text in the Dighanikaya. 

P. 237, L. 6, read Dhammapada for Dharmapada. 

P. 237 note 4, add : Fragments of Udanavarga translations in 
Kucean language are discussed by E. Sieg and W. 
SiegUng in BSOS VI, 2, p. 483ff. 

P. 238 notes, L. 4, read Schiefner for Schiefnen. 

P. 239 note 2, add ; See now also Bimala Churn Law, A 
Study of the Mahavastu, Calcutta and Simla 1930, 
and Supplement. 

P. 240, L. 1, Mm. Haraprasada iSdstrl (Calcutta Review, 
Sept. 1930, p, 441f.) would translate : “ Vinayapi- 
taka according to the text of the MahasaDghikas 
who declare the Buddha to be lokottara.” For, he 
says, all the Mabasahghikas believe the Buddha to 
be lokottara, and in the list of the eighteen sects 
“ Lokottara vadins ” are not mentioned. But Vasu- 
mitra and Bhavya mention the Lokottaravadins as 
a sect of the Mahasahghikas. See Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy, p. xxxvi f. and Max 
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Walleser, Die Sekten des alien Buddhismus, Heidel- 
berg 3927, pp. 28, 78. 

P. 240, L. 3, rend Mahdsangha for Mahdsdngha. 

P. 243 note 2, L. 1 : read above for avove. 

P. 247 note 2, add: See also B. C. Law, A Study of the 
Mahavastu, Supplement, p. 17 f., and A. B. Keith, A 
Note on the Mahavastu, in Law’s book, p. vii. 

P. 260 note 2, add : On the style and language of Asvaghosa’s 
poems cf. Keith, HSL, p. 66 ff. 

P. 262 note 1, add : On the relation between Valmlki and 
Asvaghosa, s. Vol. I, p. 512 f., and C. W. Gurner in 
JASB, Vol. XXIII, 1927, p. 34711. (BB I, no. 102). 

P. 262 note 2, L. 4, after “1928 ” add: An English transla- 
tion of the Saundarananda by E. H. Johnston has 
been published in the same series, London 1932, 

P. 266 note 1, add: It seems to me quite impossible that such 
texts as the Nairatmya-pariprccha, the Gurupahca- 
sika, and similar Mahayana and Tantra texts which 
are ascribed to Asvaghosa (s. S. LSvi in .JA 213, 
1928, 204 IT.; 216, 1929, 256 ff.) could be works of 
the poet. Either they are apocryphal, or their 
author is another Asvaghosa. Cf. J. PrzylusJci in 
Acad. roy. de Belgique Bulletins de la classe des 
lettres, 1930, 425ff. 

P, 267 note 1, add : It is possible that Asvaghosa is also the 
author of a lyrical drama treating the legend of 
Rastrapala, s. S. LSvi in JA 213, 1928, 200fT. 

P. 267 note 2, add : Pages 2671T. were already printed when I 
saw Job. Nobel's paper “ Kuraaralata und sein 
Werk ” (NGGW, 1928, 296fE.; see also 8. Levi in 
JA 213, 1928, I93ff.; 216, 1929, 271ff., and L. de 
La Valine Poussin, Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (Buddhioa 
I, 1) Paris 1928, p. 223f.) which makes it most pro- 
bable that Kumaralata’s KalpanamanditikS Drstan- 
tapahkti is not identical with the SutrSlaipkara, 
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but an imitation of it prepared for the use of the 
Sautrantikas, and that A^vaghosa is the author of 
the “ Sfitralamkara ” translated by Kumarajiva. 

. On the other hand the colophons of the Turfan 

fragments leave no doubt that Kumaralata is the 
author of the Kalpanamanditika, s. J. Przyluski 
in Acad. roy. de Belgique Bulletins de la classe 
des lettres, 1930, 426fF. H. Liiders (Kstantra 

und Kum9.ralata, SBA 1930, 631f.)ha8 also discover- 
ed fragments of a grammar by Kumaralata. 

P. 270, last line, read GaiuMataka Stotra. 

P. 277 note 3, add: Cf. Winternitz in Comm. Wogibara, p. 71T. 

P. 286 note 4, add : J. Przyluski (Ind. Hist. Qu. 5, 1929, p. 5) 
does not think it probable that the Vinaya is the 
source of the ."Divyavadana. He holds that “the 
compilers of the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins 

are likely to have borrowed from the ancient 

collection of fables of which our Divyavadana is only 
a late recension,” 

P. 280 note 3, add : J. Przyluski in JA 210, 1927, p. 115ff. 

P. 293 note 1, L. 2, read JRAS for JARS. 

P. 294 note 4, add : On the Bodbisattvapitaka see also Hara- 
prasad Sdstri in B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies, 1931, 
p. 846fiE. 

P. 295, L. 4, add : As there is no Mahayana Canon, there is 
also no special Vinayapi^aka of the Mahay3.na, 
though there are Sutras which treat of Vinaya sub- 
jects. Such Sutras are the Chinese Brahmajala- 
Sutra (translated into French by M. de Groot, Le 
code du Mahhyhna en Chine (seep. 622 above addi- 
tion to p. 286 note 3) and the Bodhisattva^Prdtimok§a- 
Sutra (edited by Nalinaksba Butt in Ind. Hist. Qu. 
7, 1931, 269fE.). See also N. Duff, Aspects of Maha- 
ySna Buddhism and its relation to Hfnayana« p. 290£f. 
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P, 306 note 4, add : On the great importance of the Sad- 
dharmapu^darlka in Japan, see M. W. de Yissert 
Ancient Buddhism in Japan Sutras and Ceremonies 
in use in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries A.D., 
Paris 1928 (Buddhiea, s4r. I, t. Ill), pp. Iff., 43. 

P. 306 note 3, L. 1, read Waddell. 

P. 307 note I, L. 7, read iSiksd-Samuccaya. 

P. 307 note 3, L. 2, read being in the hope. 

P. 815 note 1, add : See now also the valuable “ Note on the 
Prajnaparamita ” by Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahaysna Buddhism, London 1930 (Calcutta Orien- 
tal Series No. 23), p. 323ff., and the survey of the 
Prajnaparamita literature by Tokumyo MaUumoto, 
Die Prajnaparamita-Literatur nebst einem Specimen 
der Suvikrantavikrami-Prajnaparamita (Bonner Ori- 
entalistische Studien Heft 1), Stuttgart 1932. N. 
Dutt, 1. c., pp. 39f., 328 dates the Astasahasrika 
“ as early as the first century B. C.” According to 
Matsumoto (1. c., p. 22) the earliest Chinese transla- 
tion of the Astasahasrika Pr. dates 172 A. D. He 
thinks (1. c., p. 31) that the Prajnaparamitas origina- 
ted in Kashmir between the birth of Christ and the 
time of Kaniska. 

P. 315 note 2, add : On a list of Prajnaparamitas in the Tibe- 
tan Kanjur, see also Marcelle Lalou in JA 216^ 
1929, pp. 87-102. 

P. 316 note 2, add : The Sanskrit text of the Sapta^atikS 
PrajnapSramitS has been edited by G. Tucci (Memo- 
rie della R. Aocademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Vol. 
XVII), Boma 1923, and, together with Hsiian 
Tseng’s Chinese version, by Jiryo Masuda in Comm. 
Wogihara, p. 185ff. 

P. 816 note 6, add : N. Dutt, 1. o., 328ff., by a comparison of 
the Prajfiapararaita versions, comes to the conclusion 
that " the relation between the As^a. and the Sata. 


79 
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can be hardly called that of abridgment or expansion, 
as it can be said between the Sata, and the Panca- 
vim^ati.” Verbal agreements show “ that the Asta. 
and the gata. deal with identical topics, but the 
arrangement and the emphasis laid on a particular 
topic are quite different. Besides this, the Sata. 
introduced new topics like bhumis and expositions of 
the various ^Qnyatas, samadhis, etc., which were 
only enumerated or referred to in the As^a. So it 
may be said that the gata. utilised the Asta. and not 
vice versa." On the other hand, “the Pancaviin^ati 
is clearly an abridgment of the gata. effected by an 
omission of set enumerations and repetitions.” Dr. 
Dutt is certainly right in saying “ that the generali- 
sations regarding abridgment and expansion of the 
Prajiiaparamitas are not possible and that each book 
must be judged by its contents.” About the Da^a- 
sahasrika and Astasahasrika in Chinese, s. Dutt, 1. c., 
p. S2Sf. Matsumoto, in his list of Prajfiaparamitfi 
texts (1. c., p. does not mention a Dasasaha- 
srika at all. 

P. 321, L. 4, read Satasahasrika. 

P. 322 note 1^ add : N. Dutt, l.c,, p. 382ff., would explain the 
tiresome repetitions in the Prajnaparamitas as due 
to the desire of philosophical writers of first wiping 
out from the minds of the readers old ideas, in order 
to implant new ideas in their place, but who “ sadly 
lacked the knowledge of artful repetitions,” and 
therefore became tiresome. I think that the writers 
of the Pr. wrote for religious purposes rather than 
for philosophical teaching. 

P. 326 note 5, L. 2, read SautrSntikas for Santrantikas. 

P. 827 note 1, add: See also J. Eahder, Glossary of the 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian and Chinese Versions 
of the Dasabhumika-Sutra, Paris 1928 (Buddhica, 
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s4r. 2, tome 1) and The Da^abhuraika-Sutra (Gatha 
portion) Edited by Johannes Rahder and Shinryu 
Susa in EB 6, No. 4, July 1931. 

P. 328 note 1, add : On the Bhumis and the literature on them 
see now N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 
p. 238ff. 

P. 332 note 1, add : The Ugradatta Pariprccha seems to have 
been a book of conduct for use by the lay Bodhi* 
sattvas, s. N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 
p. 299. 

P. 332 note 2, add : The Sanskrit text of a Nairatmya- 
pariprccha, formerly only known in a Tibetan and in 
a Chinese version, has been discovered by S. 
Levi (see JA t. 213, 1928, p. 207ff.). A reconstruc- 
tion of the Sanskrit text from the Tibetan version 
has been edited by Sujitkumar Muhhopadhyaya in 
Visva-Bharati Studies, No. 4, Calcutta 1931. 

P. 332 note 3, add : See now also Eaisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 
Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, London 1930 (cf. 
EB V, 1929, pp. 1-79), also Haraprasad iSastrl and 
S. N. Dasgupta in B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies, 
1931, pp. 84011., 859ff. 

P. 333, L. 9 : The last chapter should not be called Saga- 
thakam,” but (if it had any title at all) it should be 
“ Gathah.” This is also the meaning of the 
colophon : ity aryasaddharma-Lahkavataro nama 
mahayanasutram sagathakam samaptam. Gf. SuzuM, 
Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, p. 22. 

P. 335 note 3, add : Of the 884 Gathas of Chap. X, 200 occur 
also in the main part of the work. Suzuki, Studies 
in the Lankavatara Sutra, p. 21ff., describes this 
Gatha chapter as “ nothing but a heap of rubbish 
and gems.” 

P. 336, L. 6, read « for 2). 

P. 336, L. 18, read*' for 
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i. 339 note 2, add i The new edition of the Suvar^aprabhasa 
Satra, prepared by the late Professor Bunyiu Nanjio 
and after his death revised and edited by H. 
Idzumi, The Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto 1981, 
has^ince been published. 

P. 341 note 2, Xi. 4, read : An Uiguric version of the Suvarna- 
prabhasa has been edited by W. W. Radio ff and S. 
E. Malov in Bibl. Buddb. XVII, 1918£E., and 
translated into German by the same in Bibl. Buddh. 
XXYII, 1930. 

P. 343 note 2, add : A Sanskrit biography of the Siddhas, 
found by G. Tucci (JASB, N.S., XXVI, 1930, 
138ff,), contains also some information on Nagar- 
juna, or rather on the different authors and teachers 
of this name. On the confusion of the Madhyamika 
Eagarjuna and the Tantrika Nsgarjuna s. also 
Nalinaksha Dutt in Ind. Hist. Qu. 7, 1931, 635ff. 

P. 346, L. 3 from below, add : The Vigraha-VyavartanI is a 
polemical treatise ; it has been translated from the 
Tibetan Susuma Yamaguchi (JA 216, 1929, pp. 
1-86), who also notes the differences of the Chinese 
translation. The Tibetan text and an English 
translation from the Chinese and Tibetan has been 
published by G. Tucci in Pre-Bihnaga Buddhist 
Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, GOS No. 
XLIX, 1929. 

P, 346 note 1, L. 2, read Materialien zur Kunde des 
Buddhismus. 

P. 346 note 4, add: A reconstruction of the Sanskrit text from 
the Tibetan and Chinese versions, and an English 
translation, with Introduction and Notes, has been 
published by Vidhushekhara in Visva- 

Bharati Studies No. 1, Calcutta 1931. The Pandit 
leaves it an open question whether the author of the 
work is the old NagSviuna of abbut 200 A.D., or 
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the second NagSrjuna who “ is believed to have 
flourished in about the first half of the seventh 
century A.D.” 

P. 347 note 1, L. 2, after “ Oxford 1885 add : Different from 
the Sanskrit Dharmasaxngraha, but*clo8ely related 
to it is the Chinese Dharraasamgraha, see F. WelleVt 
Der chinesische Dharmasamgraha, Leipzig 1923. 

P. 348, L, 11, read grounds for ground. 

„ L. 12, read Sutra for iSutra. 

P. 350 note 4, add : See now also the Catuh^ataka of Aryadeva 
Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with Copious Extracts 
from the Commentary of Candrakirti. Recon- 
structed and edited by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, 
Part II, Visva-Bharati Series, No. 2, Calcutta 
1931. An English translation from the Chinese of 
Aryadeva’s SataSastra, a work which is similar to 
the Catuh^ataka, though the subjects are differently 
arranged, has been published by G. Tucci in Pre- 
Di&nSga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 
Sources, GOS No, XLIX, 1929. Another Madhya- 
maka text of Aryadeva, the Aksara-Satakam, has 
been translated after Chinese and Tibetan mate- 
rials by Vasudev Gohhale, Heidelberg 1930 (Mate- 
rialien zur Eunde des Buddhismus 14). 

P. 351 note 4, add : See also La ValUe Poussin in BSOS VI, 
2 (1931), p. 411ff. 

P. 353 note 3, add : The Sanskrit text and Tibetan transla- 
tion of the Abhisamayalainkara-Prajnaparamita-Upa- 
de^a-SSstra have been edited by Th. Stcherhatsky 
and E. Obermiller in Bibl, Buddh. XXIII, 1929. 
It is, according to Stcherhatsky, “the fundamental 
work for the study of the Buddhist doctrine of the 
Path towards moral perfection and the attainment 
of the condition of a Buddhist Mahay anistic Saint, 
and of a Mahay anistic Buddha in the blessed 
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Nirvana.” ' Stcherhatsky ex^plAins ahhisamaya a,a a 
synonym of mdrga, and says : ''Alar[ikdra is the 
name for a literary form popular with the Buddhists. 
It means that the work in question contains no 
full and detailed exposition of the doctrine, it is 
not a mahasastra, like the Abhidbarmakosa, but it 
is only a short summary of the salient points of 
the system contained in the prajhaparamita sutras.” 
The Alamkaras are always composed in memorial 
verses (karikas) which, like the Brahmanical Sfltras, 
again require a commentary. See also Tucci, On 
some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreya(natha) 
and Asanga, Calcutta 1930, p. lOff., and in JASB 
N.S. XXVI, 1930, p. 127. 

P. 354 note 1, add ; See also Hakuju Ui, Maitreya as an 
Historical Personage, in Lanman Studies, p. 95ff. 
Here he says (p. 99) that it ‘‘is still a question” 
whether the authorship of the commentary on the 
Mahfiyana-Sutralamkara belongs to AsaUga or to 
Vasubandhu. He ascribes to Maitreya the 
works : Yogacarabhumi, Yoga-vibhanga-sastra 

(now lost), Mahay ana-Sutralamkara, Madhy- 
antavibhahga, Vajracchedika-Paramita-sastra, and 
Abhisamayalamkara, G. Tucci, On some Aspects of 
the Doctrines of Maitreya(natha) and Asahga, 
Calcutta 1930, and in JASB, N.S., XXVI, 1930, 
p. 125fiE., supports, by new evidence, the view that 
Maitreya or Maitreyanatha is an historical person- 
age and the author of six works, including the 
Mahayana-Sutralamkara, and the Yogacarya-bhQmi- 
^astra (this is the correct title). He is of opinion 
that Maitreya is the author of the Karikhs of all 
the six works, while Asahga, his chief pupil, 
wrote the commentaries on them. E. Ohermiller, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Uttara- 
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tantra of Maitreya (The Sublime Science of the 
Great Vehicle of Salvation, being A Manual of 
Buddhist Monism, The W ork of Arya Maitreya 
with a Commentary by Aryasanga. Translated 
from the Tibetan, in Acta Orientalia, Vol. IX, 
1931, pp. 81-306), states that the following five 
works are ascribed to Maitreya by Tibetan tradi- 
tion, viz., Sutralamkara, Madhyanta-vibhafiga, 
Dharma-dharmata-vibhanga, Abhisamayalamkara, 
and Uttaratantra. Ohenniller gives a summary 
analysis of all these works. As the commentary on 
the Abhisamayalamkara is ascribed to Asafiga, and 
as both text and commentary must have been 
composed by the same author, 0. inclines to the 
opinion that all the 5 treatises which show a great 
resemblance w'ith each other as regards style, though 
they are written from different points of view 
(1-3 from Yogacara-Vijnanavada, 4 and 5 from 
Madhyamika point of view), were written by Asanga, 
and that the tradition of Asanga having heard 
them from Maitreya in the Tusita heaven is only 
meant to give a divine sanction to the works. 

P. 354 note 2, add : An edition of the Bodhisattvabhiimi, 
being the 16th section of the Yogacarabhumi, has 
been published by Unrai Wogihara, Tokyo 1930. 

P. 355f. note 1, add ; The question of Vasubandhu’s date has 
recently been discussed by J. TaTcaTcusu, Taiken 
Kimura, and Genmyo Ono (in Lanman Studies, pp. 
79ff., 89ff., 93f.) who agree in assigning the author 
of the Abhidharmako^a to the 6th century (420-600 
A. D.). T. Kimura speaks here also of two Vasu- 
bandhus. Takakmu*s chief arguments are argu- 
menta ex silentio : Kumarajiva (383-4 14 in China) 
and Fa-hien (399-414 in India) know nothing of 
Vasubandhu and his Abhidharmako^a. The sources 
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on which N. Thi relies, are declared by Takakusu 
to be “spurious.” On the other hand, H. Ui (Lan- 
man Studies, p, lOlf.) gives the following dates : 
Maitreya 270-350, AsaUga 310-390, Yasubandhu 
320-400, which Takakusu considers too early by 100 
years. 

P. 357 note 1, Line 2, after ** 1918 ” add : Second Ko9a8thana 
ed. by 17. Wogihara, Th. SteherbatsJey^ and E. Ober~ 
miller, Bibl. Buddh., 1931. The Tibetan version 
of the Abhidharmako^akarikah and Abhidharma- 
kosabhasyam has been edited by Th. StcherbaUky 
in Bibl. Buddh. XX, 1917 and 1930. 

P. 358 note 4, add : A similar work is the Silaparikatha, a 
moral treatise of 11 verses, which is ascribed to 
Yasubandhu, and preserved in the Tibetan Tanjur 
only ; s. Anathanath B am in Ind. Hist. Qu. 7, 
1931, 28ff. 

P. 360 note 5, add : A fragment of the Sanskrit text of the 
Commentary on the Pratitya-Samutpada-SQtra has 
been published by G. Twei in JEAS, 1930, p. 6 1 Iff. 
Instead of “According to G. Tucci,” etc. read : H. E. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar (JBORS 12, 1926, p. 587 ff. ; 
Ind. Hist. Qu. 5, 1929, p. 81ff.) and G. Tucci (Ind. 
Hist. Qu. 4, 1928, p. 630ff.) have proved that the 
Yadavidhi also is a work of Yasubandhu, and not 
as A. B. Keith, in agreement with Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushana, tried to prove (Ind. Hist. Qu. 4, 
1928, p. 221ff;) the work of Dharmakirti. 

P. 362 note 1, add *. The whole extremely complicated prob- 
lem of the authenticity of the Ta Toh’eng K’i Sin 
Louen (this is the Chinese title of the Mahgygna- 
^raddhotpadai^tra) has been fully discussed by 
Paul BemiMlle, Sur I’autheuticitd du Ta Tch’eng 
E’i Sin Louen (Extrait du Bulletin de la Maison 
Franco- Japonaise, tome II, No. 2, TOkyO 1929). 
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Mr. DemiSville sees no reason to deny the Indian 
origin of the work which (he thinks) must he later 
than the LaAkS>yatara, hut earlier than Asadga and 
Yasuhandhu. Else it Would he difGLcult to explain 
why they are never quoted in the work. On the 
other hand it is strange that the work, so famous in 
China and Japan, is never alluded to in any Sans* 
krit text, nor in any Chinese or Tibetan translations 
of Buddhist Sanskrit works. 

P. 363, L. 10, read Candraklrti. 

P. 363 note 2, add : The Nysyaprave^ has also been edited by 
N. D. Mironov in T’oung Pao, 1931, pp. 1-24. 

P. 364, L. 6 and L. 11, read Candraklrti. 

P. 364, Jj. 7, add note to PrasannapadS : Chapters I and XXV 
of the Prasannapada have been translated by Th. 
Stcherhataky in his work The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad 1927), pp. 79-212 ; 
Chap. X by St. Sohayar in Eocznik Orjentalistyczny, 
Lwdw 1930, VII, 26-62, and Chapters V, XII, 
XIII-XVI by St. Schayer^ Ansgewilhlte Kapitel aus 
der Prasannapada in Polska Akademja Umiejet- 
no^oi, M6moires de la Commission Orientaliste Nr. 
14, w. Krakowie 1931. An analysis of Chap. XXIV 
was given by La ValUe Poumn in Melanges 
Charles de Harlez, Leiden 1896. 

P. 364 note 2 : An edition of the Sanskrit text of the Ma- 
dhyamakavatara is now being published in the Jour- 
nal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. VI, 1932 
(Supplement). 

P, 3!fl|Eij, L. 7, read Candraklrti. 

P> i8l$6 hpt^ Keith. 

P. 8|7^: 

P. p9, L. ilj i^ad 
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To p. 369, L. 12: The Avalokita-Sutra in the Mahavastu II, 
363 iff., agrees with the Avalokana-Sfitra quoted by 
Santideva in genera), but differs from it in so many 
details that Santideva’s text cannot possibly be a 
quotation from the Mabavastu. 

P. 869, L. 19, read Da&ahhu- 

P. 369, L. 19, read Tathdgataguhya-Sutra. 

P. 870 note 1, add : A Mongolic translation of the Bodbi- 
caryavatftra ed. by B. J. Vladimircov in Bibl. 
Buddh. XXVIII, 1929. 

P. 376 note 3, add: C/. Vidhushekhara JBhattac/wrj/a in Ind. 
Hist. Qu. 6, 1930, 757fF. 

P. 377 note 1, L. 1, read The Tibetan text with a French 
translation ; and add at the end of the note : The 
first and the last of the four hymns, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan Texts, have been edited, with an English 
translation, by G. Tncci in JRAS, 1932, p, 309ff. 

P. 385 note 2, add : The Maha-Mayurl has been translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva, and three times more. See 
also G. Tucci in JASB, N S. XXVI, 1930, p. 129. 

P. 391. note 2, add: See also P. 0. Bagchi in Ind. Hist. 
Qu. 6, 1930, 676ff. 

P, 392 note 2, L. 3, read Sadhanamala, II. 

P. 392 note 2, add : G. Tucci also (JASB XXVI, 1930, p. 129 ff.) 

is of opinion that the Tantras go back to the times 
of Harivarman and Asafiga (4th century A.D,) be- 
cause they allude to a “ Somasiddhsnta ” which he 
identifies with the “ Tantric sect ” of the Eapalikgs. 
I am afraid, the use of the terms “ Tantric ” and 
" Tantras ” is too vague to allow any safe dating of 
Tantra literature. In line 3 of the note read Sadha- 
namalg 11 (instead of III). 

To p. 393, L. 9, Ud<Jiyana is probably not Orissa, but the 
Swat country ; s. P. 0. Bagchi in Ind. Hist, Qu, 6, 
1980, p. 680f, 
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P. 393 note 4i, add : See also P. 0. Bagchi in Ind. Hist. Qu. 6, 
1980, 389fE. The Sandha-bhasa is also used in the 
Dohahoia, Sahajayana poems written in Apabhram^a, 
8, Les chants mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha. Les 
DohS-Kosa (en apabhrain^a, avec les versions tibd- 
taines) et Les Cary a (en vieuxbengali)...6dit68 et 
traduits par M. Shahidulla, Paris 1928. Ka^ha lived 
about 700, Saraha about 1000 A.D. 

P. 394 note 2, L. 1, read G. Bendall. 

P. 395 note 3, add : None of the passages quoted from a 
Tathagataguhya-Sutra in the Siksasamuccaya occur 
in the Guhyasam§,ja Tantra or Tathagataguhyaka 
edited by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, Baroda 1931 
(GOS No. 53). The latter is a genuine Tantra. In 
the colophons it is called “ Guhyasamaja MahS- 
guhyatantrarSja.” It is a work belonging to the 
Yogatantra class. Dr. Bhattacharyya would ascribe 
this Tantra to Asadga, but his arguments are very 
weak indeed. 

P, 397 note 1, add ; See also Marcelle Lalou, Iconographie 
des dtoffes peintes (pata) dans le Mahju^rlmulakalpa, 
Paris 1930 (Buddhica, s6r. 1, t. VI). B. Bhatta- 
charyya (GOS, Vol. LIII, p. xxxiii ff.) would 
ascribe the Manju^rlmulakalpa in its original form 
to the second century A.D, But his arguments are 
by no means convincing. 

To p. 399, L. 22 : Some scholars (see e.g., G. Tucci in JASB 
N.S. XXVI, 1930, p. 128ff.) claim a higher anti- 
quity for the Tantras. But no real Tantra can be 
proved to have existed before the 7th century A.D. 
Neither the SuvaruaprabhSsa nor the MahamaySrl 
can be called “Tantras.” Nor are the ElSpiilikas 
a “ Tan trie sect,** All we can say is that some of 
the elements of Tantrism are already found in 
earlier works, 
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P. 400 note 4, add : On, foreign elements in the Tantra, see 
also P. C. Bagchi in lud. Hist. Qu, 7, 1931, Iff. 

P. 401 note 1, L. 3, read popular for oppular. 

P. 401 note 1, add : -A. goddess LlmS often appears in 
Buddhist Tantras connected with the cult of Pski. 
nis and Yoginls. Lama is the same as Tibetan 
Lhamo, “ she-devil.” On this LSmft and on Tibetan 
influence on the Tantras s. also G. Tucci in JA8B 
N.S. XXVI, 1930, p. 166ff. 

P. 406 f. note 2, add : See also W. Wmt, Buddhismus und 
Christentum auf vorderasiatisch-antikem Boden, in 
Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1932, 33fl. 

P. 411, L. 1, read : VimalaMrti-Nirdeda. 

P. 419 note 3, L. 2, read Angelo de Guhematis. 

P. 422 note 2, add : The Italian original was published in 
Milano in 1926. 

P, 427 note 2, add : Also Franklin Edgerton, Notes on Jaina 
MShSrastri, in Lanman Studies, p. 27ff. 

P. 427 note 3, add : Also Bloomfield, On Diminutive Pro- 
nouns in Jaina Sanskrit, in Lanman Studies, p. 7fl> 

P. 428, L. 7, read Canon for Canons. 

P. 429, L. 21, read Maha-PratydkhySina, 

P. 430, L. 3, read Ohanijjutti. 

P. 432, L. 20, read Puvvas for Puvuas. 

P. 432, L. 2 from below, read Mahavira. 

P. 443, L. 21, add : » 

P. 443, L. 26, read Numerous parables, which tor ** Numerous 
parables,” which. * 

P. 449, note 2, add : A new edition of the tTvasagada84o by 
* P. L. Vaidyo has been published at Poona 1930. 

P. 470, L. 12, read for jS'o^»34yako-, 

P. 474, L. 16, fead Xfanon for Oannon. ^ 

P. 489 note 2^ read pavmm tot pevvam. 

JP, 494 note 4j read StuU&rheiim. 
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P. 4i98 note 1, L. 1, read Glasenapp. 

After p. 603, L. 17, add: Another “Mahspurana” is the 
TisaUhimahapurisaganalanikara in Apabhrainsa by 
the poet Pupphayanta or Pu9padanta. This Maha> 
purSna also consists of two parts, an Adipurana in 
37, and an Uttarapurana ia 65 Chapters. It was 
completed in 965 A. D. Pnspadanta is also the 
author of two other Apabhramsa works, a Naga" 
kumaracariu, and a J asaharacariu (Yasodharacarita).^ 
The subject of the latter is the life of Yasodhara, 
which has also been treated in Somadeva Suri’s 
Ya^astilaka and Vadiraja Suri’s Yasodharacarita. 

1) Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta. Critically 
edited with an Introduction, Glossary and Notes by 
P. L. Faidtja (The Ambadas Chaware Digambara 
Jain Granthamala or Karanja Jain Series edited by 
Iliralal Jain, Vol. I), Karanja, Berar 1931. On the 
Tisatthimahapurlsagunalainkara, see Introduction, 
p. 19 ff. and also Hlralal, Catalogue, p. xliii ff. 

P. 506 note 2 : The Adisvaracaritra, the first book of the 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, has been translated 
into English by Helen M, Johnson, Baroda 1931 
(GOS No. 51). 

P. 540, L. 8, read Garitra for Gharitra. 

P. 643 note 1, add : But No. 13 in Grimm, Kinder-und 
Hausmfirchen, has more in common with the Katha- 
ko^a story, as A. Wessclski, Versuch einer Theorie 
des MSrehens, Reichenberg i. B. 1931, p. 76 ff., has 
shown. 

P. 618 note 4, add: Translated into German by H. Jensen 
in Das indische Schattentheater bearbeitet von G. 
Jacob, H. Jensen, H. Losch, Stuttgart 1931, p. 
48 ff. 

P. 568 note 2, add : As to the relative pronoun yaka, see M. 
Bloomfield in Lanman Studies, p. 9 ff. 
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P. 561, L. 3, read There is also a S. 

P. 501 note 3, L. 1, read K§ddhara*s. 

F. 561 note 5, LI. I and 2, read ^addarSanasamuccaya. 

P. 681, L, 15, read Nyd^aviniicaya. 

P. 581, L. 16, read pasamhodhana. 

P. 583, L. 3, read JMndrnava. 

P. 686, L. 6, read Camundardya. 

P. 594, L. 14, read Dharma for Dhdrma. 

Addition to Appendix II : The latest discussions on the 
problem of Pali and its home are those by B. 
Siddhdrtha, Origin and Development of Pali Lan- 
guage with special reference to Sanskrit Grammar, 
and by A. B. Keith, The Home of Pali, in B. 0. 
Law, Buddhistic Studies, p. 641 ff., and p. 728 fip. 


ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS 

P. 304, L. 13, read Nepalese. 

P. 304, L. 20, read Buddha-Bhakti. 

P. 314, L. 17, read Sutra. 

P. 343 note 2, L. 2, read Ndgarjuna. 

P. 353, L. 15, read Abhisamayalarpkdra-Kdrihds. 
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Abbhutadhamma, 10, 

Abegg, E., 2l73n., 289n. 

Abhaya. 30f., 72f., 606f., 671. 

Abhayacandra, 686n. 

Abhayadeva Suri, 441n., 442 n., 445ii., 440n., 
450n.. 452 n., 470 n.. 481f., 503d.. 554 n., 
656, 580n., 684n., 688 f. 

Abhayanandin, 685. 
Abhayarajarsi-Kathanaka, 667n. 
Abbidhamma, 9 n., lOn., H, 15n., 22d., 157, 
165 f., 168. 172 f.. 220. 222 ; a. Abhi- 
dharma. 

Abhidh armapitaka, 9, 11 f., 15n., 22 n., 33, 
34n., 44. 49. 06, 76, 167. 166-173. J83. 
184n.. 191, 239. 

Abhidhammattba-Samgaba. 222. 
Abbidhammavatara, 220. 
AbhidhanaciDtamapi, 165n., 505 n. 
Abbidbarma, 232n.. 238f., 267n., 365, 366 n., 
367 n., fl. Abbidhamma. 

Abhidbarmako4a, 366-859, GSOff. 
Abhidbarmako4abbaByam, 632. 
Abhidbatmako4akarikab, s. AbbidharmakoHa. 
Abhidbarmakofia-Vyakhya, 236, 293 n.. 350 f., 
358 n. 

Abhidharmapitaka 11 n., 15 n., 44 n., 173, 
194. 

Abhidharma-Samuccaya, 352 n. 
Abbini^kramana, 242. 

Abbini^kramapa-Sutra, 161 ii., 242 n,, 218 n. 
AbhisamayalaipkaraC-Karikaa), 316 n., 352n., 
363, 854 n.. 630 f. 

Abhisamayalaipkara-Prajnaparamita-IJpa- 

de4a-dastra, 629. 

Abhisamayaiaipk&rayaloka, 854 n. 
Abhisambuddba-Gatbaa, 116 n. 

Abhivinaya, 9 n. 

Acarada^ab, s. Ayaradasao. 

Ao&radinakara, 6B7. 

Acs r&bga- Sutra, b. Ayftraipga-Sutta. 
Acaravjrtti, 577. 

Acarya Stiri, 479 n. 

Adbarma, 333, 670. 

Adbyardba4atik& Prajna-Paramita , 316 u., 

320 n., 882 n. 

Adby&tmakalpadruma, 667 n. 
Adbyatmaparikft&, 693. 

Adhyatma^^Aka, 666. 

Adbyatma-Tattvftloka, 694. 
Adbyatmopani§iad, 667 o. 

Adibuddha, 806 f. 

Adikarma<j?radlpa, 324 n., 384 n., 389. 
Adikarmika.Bodhisattva. 369, 890. 
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Adinatba, 306, 

Adi-Purana, 481, 497 ff., 612, 682 n.,G37. 
Adi^varacaritra, 637. 

Advaita philosophy, 388. 

Advayasiddbi, 393. 

Advayavajra, 375. 

^sop, 126. 

Agaladatta, 488. 

Agama (Buddhist), 77 n., 234 ff., 284 n. 

(JaiDa Canon), s. Siddhanta. 

Agamodaya Samiti, 427 n. 

Aggaufia-Sutta, 43. 

Agbata-Kumara-Caritra, 640 n. 
Agbata-Kum&ra-Katha, 540. 

Agni, 244 n. 

Ahiipsa, 103, 425, 436. 468, 483, 669. 

Ahiqar, 138. 

Ahriman, 405. 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 145 n. 
Aitareya-Brahmapa, 68 n. 

Aiyangar, S. Krifelinaswami, 520 n., 553 n. 
Aiyar, K. G. Sankara, 598. 

Aiyer, V. Gopala, 697. 

Ajanta, 128 n., 139, 155, 276. 

Ajata^atrti (Ajatasattu, Knniya), 37, 282, 312^ 
424 n., 454, 458, 598, 614. 

Ajatasattu, a. Ajata^atru. 

Ajita, 654. 

Ajitaprabha, 526. 

Ajita-Santi-Laghustavana, 564 n. 
Ajita-Santi-Stava, 554. 

Ajitasena, 586, 687. 

Ajivikas, 445. 

Ajiyasantithaya, 564. 

Ajja Sama (Ayya Sama, Arya Syama), 433, 
456, 637 n. 

Ajja Suhamma (Arya Sudharman), 433, 449 f, 
Akalafika, 478, 497, 631, 655 n., 576, 681 f. 
Aka4a-Garbha-Sutra, 369. 

Akbyana, 48 f., 58 f., 93, 96, 123 n., 186 n. 
Akbyayikfis, 364 n. 

Aksapada, 336. 

Ak^ara-Satakam, 629. 

Ak^ayamati-PariprccbS, 329 n. 

Aksobhya, 312, 397 n. 

Akjobhya-Vyuba, 312, 328. 

Akutobhayi, 344 f. 

Alamkara, 107, 260, 324 n., 630. 
Alaipkara4astra, 555 n., 573. 

Alapapaddhati, 585* 

Alavaka-Sutta, 96. 

Alaya. 333. 

Alberuni, 843 
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Alexander the Great, 154, 194, 216. 
Alexender-legend, 193. 

Aliya-vasa^i, 607. 

Allegory, 627 f., 680 f., 672. 

Alp&2i?ara Prajna.Paramita, 316 f,, 381. 
Alsdorf, Ludwig, 644 n., 561 n. (correct for 
‘‘ AUberg *’), 670 n., 671 n., 672 n.. 

678 n. 

Amagandha-Sutta, 94. 

Amaracandra, 621. 

Amaraja, 663. 

Amara BOri, 640. 

Amaravatl, 166. 

Amaru, 100. 

Amba^a, 640. 

Ambada-Caritra, 640. 

Ambap§li, 80, 107. 

Ambat(ha>Sutta, 37, 44, 197. 

Amida, 312. 

Amir Bbikdr. 647. 

Amilabha, Amitftyua, 810 If.. 326 n., 327, 860. 
Amitagati, 481, 661-569, 677 n. 
Amitayurdhyana- Sutra, 801d., 312. 

Amitayus, a. Amitabha. 

Amoghavajra, 886 n., 400. 

Amoghavarsa I, 478 q., 481, 490, 560. 
Amrtacandra (Suri), 661 n., 676, 677 n., 584. 
Amrtananda, 269, 378. 

Aqitagadadasao (Antakrddaialji), 429, 450 f. 
Anagata-bhayani, 607. 

Anagatavaipsa. 220, 221 n. 
Anamatagga-Saipyutta, 64. 

Auanda, 22, 28 f., 89 ff., 62, 64, 101 n., 102, 
169, 260 f., 263, 273, 286 f.. 310. 412, 419. 
AnaAgapavit^ha, 430. 

Anantaratha, 492. 

Anatbapi^dika, ^’pipd^da, 28, 187, 189, 293. 
Anatomy, 460. 

Anattatft, 231. 

Andersen, Dines, 92 n., 116 n., 121 n., 224 n. 
Andha-Atthakatha, 184 n. 

Andbagajanjgya, 88 n. 

Andhra dynasty, 848. 

Andrew St. John, B. F. St., 138 n. 

Anecdotes, 114, 126, 127 n.. 134-137, 138 n., 
177 n., 193, 209, 402, 480, n., 619 f.. 626, 
644 f., 649 n., 664, 666 n. 
Anekantajayapataka, 584 n. 

Anesaki, M., notes to 19, 46, 69, 77, 92, 282, 
235 f., 256, 295, 306, 314, 328. 839 f., 346. 
366, 400, 404. 

Angabahiriyas (•bahyas), 430, 467 n., 472 ff, 
Ahgapavittba, 480. 

Ahgas (BaddhlatX 9 f., 219; (Jaina), 428- 
433, 485-463, 464 n , 468, 466 n., 472 f.. 
48il, 487, 498, 679, 6S7, 692. 

AAgnlimAla, 48, 109. 

Ahguttara NikAya, 6 n., 9 n., 11 n , 16 n., 
23 n., 34, 41 n.. . 44, 49, 51 n.. 60-65, 67, 
69, 76, 77 n.. 7B, 91, 92 n„ 110 n., 166, 
168. 191, 198, 234 f., 264 n., 830, 384 n., 
418 n., 441, 607, 608 n. 

Animal fairy tales, 126, 128 f. 

Animals, good and noble, 166,, 639; grateful 
a. and ungrateful man, 129, 161, ^6; 
language of, 130 


Animal sacrihce, 491, 624. 

Animisacetiya, 188. 

Afiku4a, 494. 

Antakrdda^ab* s. Aiptagadadasao. 
Antara-Katha-Saipgraha, 643, 544 n. 
Anthologies, 674 f. 

Anthropology, 689. 

Anogita, 94, 146 n. 

Anukramapi, 33, 101 n. 

Anuogadara (AnuyogadvSra), 429f., 461 n. 

472, 473 n., 622, 689. 

Anuprekgas, tbe twelve, 677. 

Anuradhapura, 184 n., 190, 202, 205, 210. 
216 n. 

Anuruddha, 169, 222. 

Anusundara, 631. 

Anuttaraupapadikahga, 454 n. 
AnuttaraupapatikadaiSab, s. Anultarovavaiya- 
dasao. 

Anuttarayoga-Tantras, 389, 396. 
AijuttarovavaiyadasAo (Anuttaranpapatikada- 
fiab), 429, 460-462. 

Anoyoga, 463, 464 n. 

Anuyogadvara, s. Aijuogadara. 
Anyayogavyavacched(ik)a, 666, 690. 
Apabhraip4a, 226 n., 428,476, 496 n., 610 n,, 
611. 616 n., 617, 621. 532. 643, 545. 658, 
670-673,689. 590 n., 635, 637. 

Apadana, 36, 77 n.. 123, 187-160, 207, 277, 
283 ; commentary, 191. 

AparSjitS, 492. 

Aparimitayui?-Sutra, 382. 

Aparimitayur-JfiAna-Narna-Mah&yana-Sutram, 

382 n. 

Aparimitayus-SutropadetSa, 360. 

Aphorisms, 10, 67, 77, 124, 569; s. also Gno- 
mic poetry. 

Apologetics, 181. 

Apsaras, 263. 

Apta, 663. 667. 

Aptamlmatnsa, 474, 661, 

Aptapariksa, 582. 

Arabian Nights, 127 n., 130 n , 138, 542. 
ArAdbanft-KathA-Ko^a, 644. 

Aradhanas&ra, 686. 

Ardbabarbara, 493. 

Ardha-Magadbi, 430 f., 604. 

Ardba4atika PrajfiA-Paramita, 315 n. 

Arhat, 36, 44, 48, 84. 86, 100, 106, 168 f., 170, 
182, 196, 208 f., 228 f., 263. 268, 280, 289 
n., 321, 823 n., 436, 460, 547. 
Arhatpravacana, 583 n. 

Ari^tanemi (Arii^hanemi, Nemi, Nomin5tba), 
334,458,469, 496 f., 604, 510-513, 617, 
867. 

Ari^^anemipura^asaipgraha-Harivatpila, 405 
n. 

Aritthanemi, s. Aristanemi. 

Arjunadeva, 690. 

Arnold, Edwin, 418 f. 

Ar$a, 480. 

Art, Indian, 164, 264, 804 f., 322 n. 

Arthavftda, 83, 185 m. 

Artbavarglya-SOtra, 92 n., 236 n. 

Xry& (metre), 269, 364, 461 n*« 466 n., 4d3» 
489, 626, 688, 691 n. 
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iry&cala-Mahakrodharaja*Gnhya-Dhara?i!- 
Satra, 383 n, 

Aryaoandra, 272. 

Aryadeva (Deva), 267 f., 342, 345, 349-362, 
356 D., 362, 363 n., 364. 366 n„ 629. 
Aryamulasarvastivada, 231 n. 
Arya-Prajfia-Paramita, 316 n. 

Aryasanga, a. Asaiiga. 

Ary a Sudhartnan. s. Ajja Suhamma. 
Arya^ura, 273 f., 276. 

Arya Syaina. s. Ajja SSma. 
Arya-Tara-NamSftottaruiataka-Stotra, 379. 
Arya-Tara-Sragdliara-Stotra, 378. 

Aeada, 603 n. 

Asadhara, 642 n., 561 n., 677 n., 690, 591 n. 
Asaga, 616. 

Asanga, 234 n., 271, 324, 337, 352, 364 f.. 

356 n., 359, 363 n., 392. 394>.. 630-635. 
Asavas, 103. 

Ascetic morality, 425, 669 n. 

Ascetic poetry, 121, 126, 145 n., 147, 176 n., 
426, 466, 468 f., 623, 662, 673. 

Ascetics. 36, 42, 60, 65. 82, 87 f.. 94 n.. 97, 
126, 129 f., 134 n., 144, 147, 161 n., 177 f., 
206, 388, 446, 450, 463, 467 ff., 471 f., 
479 n.. 494 f., 500, 602, 613, 518, 523, 
634, 691, 694. 

Asita, 96, 97 n., 187, 253, 411. 

Asitapata, 560 n. 

A^oka, 6 ff., 13-16, 18, 20, 41, 42 n.. 63, 66, 
93, 110, 160 n.. 188 n., 209, 213, 216, 
217 n., 224 n., 288. 254, 283, 285 f., 288- 
292, 699 ff., 604, 606-609. 

A soka raja- Sutra, 286 n. 

A^okaraj&vad&na, 285 n. 

Afiokavadana, 289 u. 

A^okavadflnarnala, 290 f. 

Assaiayana-Sutta, 47, 63. 

Astakani, 561, 684 n., 694 n. 
AstakapTakara^a, 661 n., 683 n.. 684 n., 594. 
A^takavrtti, 584 n. 
A^ta-Mahft-Srlcaitya-Stotra, 377. 
A^tamivrata-Vidhftna, 890. 

AetasahasrI, 681. 

A^tasahasrika Prajila-Paramita, 296, 314 n., 
815 ff., 321, 323 f.. 328 n., 354 n., 652 f. 
A^ta^atl. 681 f. 

Ae^avakra, 66 n., 66 n. 

Astikayas, the five, 676, 

Astrology, 596. 

Astronomy, 226, 343, 861, 466 f., 476 n., 564 
n., 695. 

Asuras, 280 f., 311, 491, 613 f. 

A4vagho§a, 87 n., 256-276. 286 n., 342, 347 n., 
^ 349 f„ 366 D., 361 f., 623 f. 

ASvalayana, 836. 

Atanatiya-Sutra, 234. 

Ataoaiiya-Sutta, 44, 

Atharvaveda. 286 n., 380. 

Atitavattbu, 116, 120 n., 122 n. 

Atman, 652 n,, 672, 

Atmsknuiasana, 661. 

Attenhofer, A., 150 n. 

Atthakatha, 117, 118 n., 184 f., 189 191 n., 

2p2 n., 205, 208-211, 216, 217 f., 221 n., 
608. 


At^hakavagga, 10 n., 92. 166, 236. 
AifbaDa-Jataka, 339 n. 

AtthasalinI, 9 n., 169 n., 176 n., 190 n., 191, 
192 D., 197, 20J n., 221 n. 
AturapratyakhySna, s. Aurapaccakkbai^a. 
Aufbauaer, Job. B., 406 n., 407 n. 

Aufrecht, Theodor, 616 n., 617 n., 688 n, 
Aung, Shwe Zan, 169 n., 183 n., 202 n., 
222 n. 

Aupapatika, a. Uvavaiya. 

Aurapaccakkhaoa (Aturapraiyakbyana), 429, 
459, 461 n. 

Avacurnis, 483. 

Avadftna, 158, 160, 177 n., 239 n., 241, 244, 
267, 277-294, 313, 370 n., 618 n., 621. 
Avadana-KalpalatA, 293, 376 n. 

AvadanaraSlas, 290 f. 

Avadana^ataka, 160 n., 277 n., 279-284, 290 
ff., 452. 

Avalokana-Sutra, 245 n., 369, 634. 
Avalokitasiipba, 238 n. 

Avalokita-Sutra, 246 n., 369, 634. 
Avalokite^vara, 303, 305-310, 377 f. 
Avalokitesvara-Gunakarai^da-Vyuha, 306. 
Avassaga, s. Avassaya. 

Avassaya (Avassaga, Avasyaka), 429, 470, 
476 n., 481, 486, 489 n., 496 n., 636, 675. 
589. 

AvaSyaka, s. Avassaya. 

Avasyaka narratives, 464 n., 486 n., 488, 
Ava4yaka-Niryukii, 489 n., 576. 
Ava^yakavrtii, 589. 

Avataipsaka school, 324. 

Avataipsaka-Sutras, 326-328, 396. 
Avidurcnidana, 186, 240 n., 249. 

Ayaradasao (Acarada^afe), 429, 443, 462. 
Ayaraipga-Sutta (Acaranga-Sulra), 428, 431, 
438-438, 441 n., 463 f., 476 n., 606, 577. 
Ayogavyavaccbeda, 656. 

A-yu-wang-ch’uan, 285 n., 288 n. 
A-yu-wang-king, 285 n., 288 n, 

Ayya Sama, s. Ajja Sama. 


Bacbbofer, B., 612. 

Bagcbi, Probodhchandra, notes to 228, 248, 
263 f., 304. 807, 312 f., 316, 326, 328 f., 
332 341, 347 f., 356, 360, 362, 369, 386, 

634 ff. 

Bahubali, 686 n. 

Bairfit (Bhabru) edict, 16, 63 n., 66, 93, 606- 
609. 

Baka, 546. 

Balacandra, 548. 

Baladeva(s), 458,492, 496 f., 605. 

Balftditya, 356 n. 

Balaba, 308. 

BalarSma, 495. 

Ballads, 86, 40 n.. 48. 58 ff., 33, 96 f., 100, 
108 ff., 118, 124 f., 141,142 D., 143, 146, 
186 f.. 211, 243, 253, 266, 466, 468 f., 471, 
484, 670 n. 

Ballini, A., 488 n., 517 n., 626 n., 626 n„ 
644 n., 680 n. 

Batnbbaceraiip (Brabmacarya^pi), 436 n.| 436 
n., 441 n. 
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Bftiiia. 342, 347 n., 368, 386, 625, 634, 638, 
649 t. 

Bandhasvftmitva, 691. 

Banerjee, Panchcowrie, 393 n. 

Banerji, B. B* , 613. 

Bapat, P. V., 86 n., 604. 

Bapoo, Soobajee, 265 n. 

Bappabhattif ^20, 652. 

Bappabhatti-Suri-Carita, 662 n., 663 n. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, 416*418. 

Barnett, L. D., 174 n., 370 n., 450 n., 612. 

Barodia, U.D., 426 n. 

Barth, A., 1 n., 20 n., 170 n., 174 n., 177 n., 
289 n., 243 n., 246, 273 n., 323 n., 370 n., 
428 n., 449 n., 690 n., 698, 608. 

Barua, Benimadbab, 16 n., 17 n., 121 n., 
124 n., 288 n.. 446 n., 464 n.. 606ff. 

Barua, Dwijendra Lai, 619. 

Baston, A., 262 n. 

Basu, Anathnatli, 632. 

Bauls, 893. 

Baynes, Herbert, 25 n., 41 n. 

Beal, Samuel, notes to 161, 236 f., 248, 
268 f„ 268, 290, 324 342, 347, 349, 358. 

Becaradasa, s. Das, Bechar. 

Beckb, H., 39 n., 228 n., 238 n., 273 n. 

Bebrsing, Siegfried, 615, 622. 

Belloni-Filippi, F., 667 n., 674 n., 584 n. 

Benares, 120 n. ; s. Sermon of B. 

Bendall, C., notes to 14, 228, 234, 246, 295 ff., 
304, 306, 313, 815 f., 324 f., 327, 829, 337, 
839, 364, 867, 365 f., 36^ ff., 383 f., 389, 
394. 

Benfey, Th., 126 n., 127 n., 129 n., 180 n., 
184 n., 136 n., 138 n., 139 n., 150 n., 
164, 215 n., 424 n., 504 n. 

Bergb van Eysinga, G. A. van den, 403 f., 
and notes to 406 f., 409*412, 416. 

Bertholet, A., 21 n. 

Beth. Karl, notes to 405, 407, 410 f., 416. 

Bb&bru edict, s. Bairat edict. 

Bhadrababavl Samhitft, 476 n. 

Bhadrabahu, 431 ff., 438, 462 f.,464 n., 470n.. 
471, 476 f., 486, 496, 619, 649, 656, 676, 
677. 

Bhadrabahu-Carita, 519 n. 

Bhadrab&bu*Saiphita, 476 n. 

Bhadracarlprapidhanagatbali^, 326. 

Bhadracarya, 326 n. 

Bhadrakalpavadana, 291. 

Bhadre4vara, 503 n. 

Bbagavadgita, 94, 229 n., 260, 302. 

BhSgavata-Parapa, 448 n., 457 n., 473. 

Bb&gavatas, 226. 

Bhagavatl, 388, 398 f. ; s. Bbagavatl Viyaha- 
Pannatti. 

Bbagavatl Prajn3>*Paramita, 316 n. 

BhagavatI‘Prajfia-Paramit5-Sarva-Tathagata* 
mata Ek&ksarl, s. Ekak§ari. 

Bbagavatl Viyahapannatti (Vyakhya-Praj- 
fiapti), 429, 442*446, 469 n.,473 n. 

Bhairava, 400. 

Bbaisajyar&ja, 308. 

Bhakt&mara-Stotra, 649 ff., 567. 

B bakta*Parijfia, s. Bhattaparinna. 

Bhakti, 67, 229 u., 265, 379. 


Bbaktilabba, 638 n. 

Bhakti-Sataka, 379. 

Bh&paka, 17. 

Bhapavara, 10 n. 

Bhandarkar, D. B., 621 n.* 614. 

Bhandarkar, B. G. , 614 , and notes to 123, 
226, 427, 434 f., 464, 473, 476, 478, 494- 
497, 499, 616, 643 f., 663 f.. 657, 660, 670, 
673, 676 f., 679, 690, 692. 

Bhandarkar, S. B., 647 n. 

Bharadvaja, 96. 

Bharap4& birds, 504. 

Bharata, 467, 492 f., 303 f. 

Bharatadi’Katha, 644. 

Bharavi, 634. 

Bharhut stOpa, 16 f., 120 f., 126 n., 127, 
134 n., 142 n., 147, 150 n., 165, 161 n., 
254. 

Bhartrbari, 534, 644, 562 n., 570. 

Bbasa, 534. 

BhSeyas, 483; s. also Commentaries. 
Bhattacharyya, Benoytosh, 635, and notes to 
174, 874 f., 389, 391-396, 397, 400 f., 479. 
Bhattacharyya, Harisatya, 463 n. 
Bhattacharyya, Vidhushekhara, 264 n., 348 n., 
850 n.. 868 n., 391 n., 393 n., 660 n., 
628 f., 634. 

Bhattaparinna (Bbakta-Parijfia), 429, 448 n., 
469 f., 461 n. 

Bhava, 623. 

Bhavabhavana, 589. 

BhavabhQti, 534. 

Bhavadeva SOri, 612, 537 n. 

Bhavaprabha Siiri, 557. 

Bhavavairagya^ataka, 575. 

Bhavavijaya, 488 n. 

Bhava viveka (Bhavya), 345, 362 f., 622. 
Bhavisatta Kaha, 532. 

Bhavya, s. Bhavaviveka. 

Bhayahara-Stotra, 551, 666 n. 

Bhikkhu and Bhikkbuni-Patimokkha, 221; 

8. Pafimokkha. 

BhikkhunT, nun, 64. 

Bhikkhuni-Saipyutta, 64, 68, 110. 
Bbikkhunivibhadga, 21, 24. 
Bhik§upik9-dharma-vacana, 234 n. 
Bbik^upl-Pratimoksa, 19 n. 

Bhima (Sena), 604. 646. 

Bhoja, 620, 544, 549 n., 651, 682. 

Bbumis, the ten, 246, 327 n., 328, 334, 363, 
626 f. 

BhOpala Kavi, 666 n. 

Bhusuka, 866 n. 

Bhutas, 79. 

Bhuyanaka Bahu I, 224. 

Biblical stories, s. Christian and biblical 
legends. 

Bibliolatry, 295 n. 

Bidyabinod, Pandit B. B., 315 n. 

Bigandet, Bishop F., 224 n. 

Bilhapa, 241 n., 590 n. 

Bimbisara, Sepiya (8repika), 28 n., 81, 252 f., 
282, 312, 424 D., 468, 489 f., 498, 606, 
617 f., 698, 614. 

Bindus&ra, 615. 

Birds, three wise, 244* 
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Bleek. W. H. X. 150 n. 

Bloch, Jules, 238 n. 

Bloch, T., 254 n.. 609. 

Blonay, G. de, 193 n., 379 n. 

Bloomfield, M., 138 n., 427 n., 488 n., 513n. 

514 n., 516 n., 517 n., 518 n., 636 f. 

Bode, Mabel H., notes to 77, 80, 153, 166, 
159, 198, 205, 219, 221 f., 225 f., 283. 

Bodhi, 353 f., 371 ff., 398 n. 

Bodhicaryavatara, 366, 367 n., 370, 374, 634. 
Bodhicittam, 367, 371. 

Bodhiruci, 312 n., 328 n., 333, 352. 

Bodhisatta, 51, 113-116, 121, 125, 128, 131 n., i 
133 ff., 137, 139, 142, 150, 152 f., 165, 162, 
181, 187 f. I 

Bodhisattva, 229 f.. 240. 243-246, 249-252, ! 
a71. 274-279, 282, 284, 289 n., 200, 296 f., 
300-303, 305-311, 313 f.. 317-320. 323 n., 
323 fl.. 330 f., 333 f., 335 n., 337 342, 

349, 353, 854 n.. 365 u., 366-.372, 874, 
377 382-385. 890, 394 f., 307 n.. 400, 

411, 414, 417 I., 627. 

Bodhisattva-Bhumi, 354 f. , 631. 
Bodhiaattvapitaka, 294, 328, 624. 
Bodhisattva-Pratimokaa-Sutra, 624. 
Bodhisattvavadanamala, 277. | 

Bodhivaipaa, 218. j 

Bodopaya, 226. j 

Bohtlingk, 0., 127 n., 258 ii., 485 n. 

Booka of stories, 541, 645, 564. | 

Boro-Budur, 155, 254. ' 

Bosch, F. D. K., 294 n. 

Bose, Phanindranath,227 n., 228 n. i 

Botany, 589. 

Bousset, W,, 150 n., 200 u. 

Boyer, A. M., 613. 

Brahmacaryani, s. Barabhacerairp. 
Brahinadatta-Kathanaka, 567 n. 

Brabmadeva, 585 n. 

Brahmajaia-Sutra, 235, 622, 621. 
Brahmajala-Sutta, 36, 197. 

Brahman, the highest principle, 87, 71, 
552n., 656 ; the god, 47, 62, 110, 250, 252, 
308, 376. 

Brahma^ia-Dhammika-Sutta, 94. 

Brahmanauda, 401. 

Brahma^as, 25, 33, 185, 250 u. 
Brahmanemidatta, 644 n. 

Brahmanical Philosophers, 88 n., 350, 359, 
478. 

Brahmanical ritual and rites, 440, 498 f. 
Brahmanical soarces of Buddhist texts, 84 n., 
97 n., 132, 232 n., 265, 347, 379 ; of Jaina 
texts, 486. 

Brahmanism, 50 ; its relation to Buddhism, 
38,94,236,361; to Jinism, 425 f., 480. 
482, 499, 560, 662-666, 569. 

Brahmans (priests, Brahmaijas), 36, 47 f., 
63, 65, 69, 71, 75, 79, 82, 87 f., 94 f., 108, 
125, 132, 134, 139 f., 143 f , 151 f.. 154, 
161. 177 f„ 185, 191, 243, 265, 269, 274, 
279, 282, 287, 290. 334, 336, 339 f., 342, 
344, 348, 355, 878 £., 396, 437, 439 f., 443, 
467 n., 468, 480, 491, 502. 609, 613 f., 
626, 645 f., 564, 564, 572, 610. 
Brahmayibara, 892. 


Brahmayamala-Tantra, 401 . 

Brahml script, 442. 

Brahmodyas, 469. 

Braj dialect, 551 n. 

Brewster, E. H., 186 n. 

Byhadara^yaka-Upani^ad, 37 n. 

Brhad-Harivaips^a-Purana, 495 n. 

Brhajjatakamala, 291 n. 

Brhaspati, 336. 

Brhat-Dravyasaipgraha, 585 n. 

Brhat-Kalpa-Sutra, s. Kappa. 

Brhatkatha, 499. 

Brhatkathamafljari, 294 n. 

Brhatpaficanamaskara-Stotra, 552 n. 

Brhat-8adhu-Kalpa-Sutra, s. Kappa. 

Brhat Svayambhu-Purana, 370 n. 

Erhat-Srayambha-Stotra, 652. 

Brown, William Norman, 408, 410 n. 

Buddha, 1 fl. passim, 451, 473, 604, 607 f., 
619 ; s. also Tathagata ; biography and 
life of, 17, 38-40, 51, 85, 90 f., ICO f., 
185 f., 188, 197. 224, 240 f., 248 f., 261- 
254, 262 f., 27G, 419 n., 422, 698 f.- 
bodies of, 388 ; conception and birth of, 
97, 187, 188 n., 240, 242, 250 f., 405 ; date 
of, 1-3, 216, 424 n., 458, 606, 597-601. 
610. 615; death of, 38, 52, 176 n., 283, 
412; spoke the dialect of Kosala, 12; B. 
epic, 186, 256, 260, 404; future B., s. 
Maitreya; halo of, 217 n. ; a historical 
personage, 699, GOO n.'; a human being. 
170; images of, 79 n., 256, 297,305, 322 n,, 
372; reminds of Kr 9 na, 302 ;B. legend, 
17, 27. 42, 51, 96, 98, 185 f., 189, 209, 
212, 219, 223. 242, 251-256, 260, 831, 

402 f., 411, 415-419, 421 f., 514; B. and 
Mabavira, s. MahSvira; represented by 
Mara, 288, 415; names of, 354, 424 n.; 
compared to a physician, 209; utters 
prophecies, 281 f., 314 n.,331, 336, 361 n. ; 
relics of, 41, 162, 181, 189, 282, 297 , 
304 f., 339 f., 699 f. ; Sakti of, 388, 398ff. ; 
smile of, 280 ff., 321 ; appointed no suc- 
cessor of himself, 22 ; his teaching 
methods, 50, 70, 111 ; as epithet of a 
Tirthakara, 560, 562 ; B. vehicle, 297 f, ; 
regulated Vinaya, 26 ; worship of 43, 56, 
110, 112, 122 n., 152, 164, 183, 187, 195, 
203,223, 225, 229 f., 246, 255. 264 n.. 
268, 270, 274, 277, 279. 281, 287, 803, 322, 
368. 370,377,380, 383,890; six B., 42; 
seven B., 122 D., 378, 698; the Buddhas, 
61. 158-162, 208 , 220, 221 n.. 229 f., 240, 
244 ff., 247 n., 249, 265. 284. 296 f., 300, 
308 n., 310-313. 310, 326 f., 334, 336, 338, 
353 f., 367, 370 ff., 376, 384, 390, 392, 
396, 401, 629. 

Buddbabhadra, 325. 

Buddha-Bhakti, 183, 230. 257, 268 o., 304, 
379. 

Buddha-Carita, 256. 268-265, 276, 361. 

Buddhadatta. 220, 223 n., 621. 

Buddbadatta, A. P.,192 n., 220 n., 222 n. 

Buddhadeva, 374. 

Buddhaghosa, 9 n., 10 n., 17 n., 22 n., 34 n., 
93 n., 117 n., 166 n., 159 n., 165 n., 
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167 n., 169 n., 170, 176. 182 n., 184 f., 
190-192, 196-208, 207 f., 212, 214 n., 218, 
220. 221 n., 223 n., 226, 418, 602 f., 

609-611. 

.Buddhagho^a, 276. 

Buddhaksetra, B.-land, 246, 3.1.0 f., 321. 

Buddhalaipkara, 225. 

Buddha-land, s. Buddhaki^etra. 

Buddhamitra, 350 r>. 

Buddhanusmrti, 240. 

BuddbSpadana, IS’ii f. 

Buddhapalita, 345, 302 f. 

Buddhappiya, 221, 223. 

Buddharakkhita, 223. 

Buddba-Sasaiiain, 473. 

Buddbavaoanam, 10, 278, 001 ff. 

Biiddhavaipsa, 34, 77 n. . 460-162, 186 f., 
209 f., 220, 230 f., 242, 277. 

Buddha vaip^a, 230. 

Baddhavatarpsaka, 324 f. 

Buddhi, 672. 

Baddhila, 232 n. 

Buddhisagara Suri, 536. 

Buddhism, lif. passim ; early B., 20, 1)3, 95, 
100, 115d, 166f., 230, 255, 304n.. 386, 
675, OOln., 617; its relation to Brahma- 
nism, 38, 94, 230, 351 ; changes of. 601 ; 
decay of, llOf. ; ethics of, 9, 15n., 32, 38, 
55f., 66, 79, 81, 96, 103, 16611., 178, 181, 
202, 222, 235, 338u., 339f., 345n., 348. 
367, 307, 370. 394, 419; and Jinism, 
424ff., 434, 436. 439,480,488, 560.566, 
583, 690; our knowledge of, 21, 255 ; 
popular B , 153, 255; propagation in 
foreign lands, 7 ; Tantra B., 399 ; vitality 
of, 423; as world-religion, 164, 402. 425. 

Buddhist Canon, s. Tipitaka, and Sanskrit 
Canon . 

Buddhist confession of faith, 78. 

Buddhist Councils, 4-8, 12, iSn., 26, 64, 162, 
169. 173, 184, 208ff., 213, 219, 294, 332n. 

Buddhist cult, 78, 80; s. Buddha (worship). 

Buddhist iconography, 891. 

Buddhist philosophy, Hinayana, 15n., 37f., 
166f., 172, 204f., 222. 226 ; Mahayana, 
77n,. 230, 2G6n.. 313, 324, 334f., 337, 339, 
346, 354, 358, 360n., 361, 364f., 373, 
388f., 897f., 626. 

Buddhist poetry, 48, 57t., 77f., 92-111, 1*21, 
126n., 145ff., 152, 160, 177, 208, 220, 222- 
225, 242f., 253, 259-266, 270ff., 290, 303, 
351, 864, 366, 370-380, 423. 

Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 2f., lOn., lln., 
1911., 23n,, 86, 41n., 60, 60n.. 66, 69, 74o., 
92, 114f., 132n., 164 d., 168, 160, 162. 104, 
173, 189,102n., 226.401,622, 625, 627ff., 
6d2ff. 

Buddhist schools and sects, 6f., 19f., 163, 
171,173,184,218, 226, 228, 231. 233n., 
235, 239, 246, 247n.. 248n., 261f., 267, 
294f., 305, 812, 324 , 344 , 350-857 , 361f., 
364, 366n., 374, 424n., 426, 622. 

Buddhist terminology, 166. 

Biihler, G.. 612, and notes to, 9, 14, 16, 121, 
160, 226, 238, 256, 426f., 428, 474, 482. 
506, 647, 651, 665, 667f., 689. 


Banyan, 527n. 

Burgess, J., 426n., 503ii. 

Burlingame, E. W., 196,610, and notes to, 
109. 115, 117, 148, 174, 182, 191-196, 
197f., 200f., 206f., 263. 

Burma, 13, 18d., 77n., 79n., 80n., 138n., 
I50n. 162f., 165, l7ln., 173, 190. 192n., 
193n., 202n.. 204, 219-222, 2241f., 289n.. 
610. 

Burnouf, Eugene, notes to, 228, 261, 266, 277, 
284, 287, 295, 806f.. 314,323,326,334, 
339, 357, 380, 389, 395, 400f. 

Bu-ston, 352n., 360. 


Caccari (CarcarT), 670. 

Caityas, 278, 324q., 375, 378. 

Caityavandana, 627d. 
Cakkavatti-Slhanada-Butta, 43. 

Cakravartin, 333, 497f., 605, 611. 
Carpdapannatti (Candraprajflapti), 429, 
456 f. 

Camdavijjhaya fCamda-Vejjhaga), 429, 
461. 

Campaka^restbi-Katbanaka, 539. 

Campbell, W. L., 340n., 348n. 

Campu, 53 If., .538. 

Camupda-Maharaja, 687. 

Camupdaraya, 481, 585ff. 
Camuptinraya-Purapa, 686. 

Capakyo, 217, 509. 

Candala, 48, 145, 28df., 396, 419, 525. 
Canda(maba)ro8apa, 397d., 398. 

Capdi ka-8ataka, 550. 

Candra, 366 d. 

Candradasa, 365n. 

Candragomin, 865, 379n. 

Candragupta (Maurya), 216f., 336, 431, 434, 
609, 614 f. 

Candragupta I (Gupta), 356n. 

Candrakirti, 328n., 344d., 346f., 360, 863ff. , 
620. 

Candramabattara, 691. 

Candraprabha (Gaud rapradlpa), 337 ; (Jaina 
author), s. Prabhacandra. 

Candrapradlpa, s. Candraprabha. 
Candrapradipa-Sutra, s. Saroadbir3>ia. 
Candraprajnapti, 473f, ; s. also Oaipdapan- 
natti. 

Candrarsi, 453n. 

Candrasuri, 458n., 496n. 

Candrodaya, 682o. 
Candrottara-DAriktt-Paripi'ccha, 332. 

Cannibal fairy tales, 132. 

Cappeller, Carl, 268n. 

Caraka, 257n. 

GarapSnuyoga. 474. 

Oarearl, s. Caccari. 

Caritra, 497, 604, 610, 617, 621. 

Caritrasgra, 687. 

Cftritrasundara, 636, 674. 

Cariy5pitaka,34, 77n..78n., 162.168, 186^ 
205, 209f. 236n., 274. 

Carpenter, J. Estlin, notes to 36, 68, 192 , 
201, 405, 407, 410f. 

Carter, J. M., 412n. 
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OSruoandra, 638n. 

Carus, Paul, 421f. 

Carvaka, 683. 

Carya-Tantras, 889. 

Castes. 37. 44. 47f., 71. 04, 266, 287. 426, 
491, 666. 

Catholic Vesper, 65n. 

Catubi^arana, s. Causarana. 

Catub-Sataka (CatufesSatika) , 350f., 364, 

366n.. 629. 

Oafcuh-Sataka-Stotra, 270, 272 d. 

Catufestava, 376. 

Oatunekayika, 18a. 

CaturhSravall'Citrastava, 558. 

Caturviin^atijinabhavastava, 656 d. 

Caturviip^ati-Jina-Stavana, 652. 

Caturvii|i4ati-Jina*Stutij 663, 566. 

Caturvina^atistava, 474. 

0aturviip6at-Jina<Stuti, 667. 

Caiipannatn ahapuri sacariya, 506 n . 

Causarana (Catuli^arana), 420, 459, 

46ln.‘ 

Cave-temples, 244. 

Central Asia (Eastern Turkestan, Idikuc- 
chari, Khotan, Turfan), 19, 227, 231-234, 
236ff., 266n.. 267, 271, 272n., 273. 304. 
315n., 316d., 320n.. 3-29, 340n., 341, 
347n., 382n., 384n.. 887, 407, 417, 624. 

Ceylon, 6. 7f.. 10. 12ff., 18, 20, 23ii., 25n., 
77n., 78.81, 117, 119, 120n., 124n.. 152n., 
165, 167, 169, 173f., 177d., 183ft*., 18911., 
192n., 204f.. 207ff., 210n., 21211., 218ff., 
221d,, 222. 224, 226, 228n., 308, 332, 849. 
379, 881, 422, 504, 597, 605, 600ft*. 

Chaddanta-Jatska, 124 q., Idln. 

Cbakesadbatuva^sa, 219. 

Cbakravarti, Chiotabaran, 491n., 494n. 

Chakra vartinayanar, A., 477n., 676n. 

Chalmers, Lord 11., lOn,, 21 n., 46 n., 48 n,, 
50 n., 116 n. 

Chanda, 11, P., 698. 

Cbanna, 47. 

Chappahuda (Sat-prabbrta), 677, 602. 

Charpentier, Jarl, 60, 597, 616, and notes to 
94, 119, 124, 132. 146, ff„ 164, 164, f., 
242 f., 274, 808, 405, 408, 410 f., 415 f., 
425.428, 433 f., 447,466,468 ff., 472 f., 
476, 461, 486 f.. 488. 

Chatter ji, S. K., 13 n., 606. 

Cbattravastu, 246, 

Chaturavijayi, Muni, 547 n., 648 n. 

Chaucer, 127 n., 140. 

Chauvin, V., 417 n. 

Chavanoes, Ed., 154, and notes to 30, 130, 
133, 140, 162, 177, 223, 243, 294. 316, 
416. 

Cheda-Sutra (Cheya- Suita), 429 f., 433, 

453n.. 461 f., 464 t, 471. 

Chess-board, 664. 

Cheya-Sutta, s. Oheda-Siltra. 

Childers, K. C., 22 n., 38 n., 78 n., 80 n., 
184 n., 603 n. 

China, 19 n., 160 n., 226, 232, 236, 237, 806, 
812, 814, 824, 841. 352 n., 355, 866 n.. 
858, 887 m, 400, 401 n., 610 f., 631, 633. 
Chinese language, !^7. 


Chinese texts and translations, 3, 14 n., 19, 
21, 23 n., 30 n.. 41 n., 46 n., 69 n., 

77 n.. 91, 92 n., *“122 n., 132 n., 133 n., 
137 n., 138 n., 143 n., 1 52 n., 154, 161 n., 
171, 170, 177 D., 190, 202 ii., 217, 226 f., 
228 n.. 232-238, 239 n., 243 n., 248 n., 
253, 266 n., 267, 259, 266 f., 271, 

273 276, 277 n., 279, 284 n., 285 f., 288. 
290 n., 292, 294. 303 n., 304 ft., 307 n., 
310 D., 311-314. 315 n., 310 n., 324-333, 
837, 339, 3d0 n., 341 f , 344 n., 340 n., 
347 ft.. 360 n., 351 n., 352 f., 355, 356 n., 
857, .359, 300 n.. 301 f., 363 n., 369 n., 
370 n,. 377, 382. 383 n., 386 f., 394 n., 
395, 397, 409, 416, 565 n., 610 f., 612 n., 
615, 618, 621 f., 624-629, 033 ]‘. 

Chinese tradition, 248 n. 

Christian and biblical legends and stories, 
33n.,97 n., 109n., lU,132n., 150n., 
201 n., 308 n., 40.3.410, 447 n., 467, 508. 

Christian and Buddhist literature, 402. 

Christian missions, 408. 

Christianity, 404, 406 f., 416 f. 

Chronicles of Ceylon, 5, 7 f., 18, 169,208- 
220, 605. 

Chuang-yen-IuD, 267 n. 

Chung-Tsi-King, 622. 

Cina, 252, 400f. ; s. China, 

Citta, 145, 468 n. 

Cittavis^uddhi-Prakarana, 851. 

Olauson, 0. L. M., 25 n. 

Clemen, Carl, notes to 160, 407, 109 ft., 416. 

Cliches, 280 n., 450. 

Commandments for monks, ten, 78. 

Commentaries, 167, 171, 182-202, 204-213, 
217 f., 220, 225, 257 n., 294 n., 324, 826 
d.,328 d., 342-346,348. 350, 351 n., 352, 
854 n., 355, 357-300, 362 ft., 366. 870 n., 
374 f., 379 n., 390, 418, 427, 433 n., 435 n., 
438 n., 441 n., 442 n., 446 n., 449 n., 150 
p., 461, 452 D., 454 n., 455 n., 466 u., 
457 n., 458 n., 461 n., 4C2n., 466 n., 
468 n.. 470 f., 472 n., 474, 476, 481-480, 
496 n., 605 n., 507, 610 n., 512 n., 513 n., 
616 n., 617, 519, 521, 627 n., 634 n,, 686 
f., 643, 644 n., 648, 561 n., 652 n., 653, 
664 n., 655 n., 656 n., 557 n., 559 n., 660 
f., 667 f., 676-585, 686 n., 587-503, 002 f., 
609 f., 017, 629-632 ; a, Jatakattha- 
vamjana. 

Comparisons, a. Similes. 

Conrady, B., 415 n., 

Consolatory stories, 142 f., 193, 207, 487. 

Conversion stories. 28, 91, 104 ft., 108, 132, 
188, 200, 207, 293. 415, 456, 468, 495, 508, 
537, 540, 651, 564. 

Coomara SvSmy, 218 n. 

Comaraswamy, A., 019. 

CoplestOD, B. S., notes to 1, 7 f., 33, 40 f., 
79. 

Cosmography, 679. 

Cosmology, 456, 503, 687. 

Councils, a. Buddhist C., and Jaina 0. 

Covsrell, B, B., notes to 116, 133, 268, 261 
284, 308, 347, 358, 386, 396, 400. 

Cosma de Kdros, Alexander, notes to 2^, 
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307, 312 f., 315 f., 324, 328, 330, 339. 
382 f., 387, 397. 

Cressmann (read Qressmann), 138 n. 
Cuja-Kammavibhanga, 618. 

Cu}filankarana, Kiug of Siam, 21 n. 

Cuias, 437 f. 

Culavagga of the Suttanipata, 92. 

CulavaQisa, 212 n., 214, 620 f. 

Culikali, 8. Culiya. 

Culika Sutras, 430 n. 

Culiya (Culikalj), 453. 

Culla-Gandhavaipsa, 219 n. 

Culla-Niddesa, 124 n., 146. 

Cullavngga, s. Vinayapitaka (Cullavagga). 
Ciinha, J. Oerson da, 218 n. 

Cuii-lun, 314 n, 

Cunningham, Alexander, 16 n., 126 n., 142 d., 
147 n., 150 n., 155 n., 161 n., 612. 
Curnis, 483, 484, n., 483, a. also Commenta- 
ries. 

Cyrus, 217 n. 


Dahlke, P., 35 n., 40 n., 80 n., 152 n., 423. 
Dahlmann, J., 408. 

Daji, Bhau, 510 n., 537 n. 

Dak inis, 630. 

Dalai, Cb. D., 532 n., 547 n. 
Danadharma-Katba, 618. 
Dana-Kalpa-Druma, 540. 

Dauavadana, 618. 

Dancing song, 670. 

Darika-Vimalasraddha Pariprccba, 832. 
Dar^anasara, 684. 

Das, Becbar, 497 n., 512 n., 516 n. 

Das, Haragovind, 497 n., 512 n., 516 n. 

Das, Mahendra Lai, 290 n. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, 25 n., 293 n., 

339 n. 

Dasabhumaka (*bhumika8utra, *bhuraI4vara), 
295, 326 n., 327 f., 855 n., 369, 627. 
Da^abhuuji, s. BJiumis. 
Da6abbumilka)vibhasa4a3tra, 328 n., 342n., 
848. 

Da6abbumikle4acchedika-Sutra, 328 n. 
Dafiabhumi^vara, s. Da6abhumaka. 

Da^alj, s. Dasao. 

Dasa-Kappa-Vavahara, 462, 474. 

Dailamukha, 491. 

Dasflo (Daiali), 429, 435, 462. 

Dasapurvins, 607. 

Da^aratha, 147, 4921f. 

Dasaratha-Jataka, 119n., 143. 

Da^asahasrika Prajna.Paramita, 815n.. 
316n., 626. 

Dasasikkhapadftni, 3. 

Da4a4rutaskandha, s. Dasasuyakkbandba. 
Dasasuyakkhandba (Da^a^rutaskandha). 429, 
462. 476 n. 

Da4avaikalika, 474 ; b. also DasaveySliya. 
Da4avaikalika-niryukti-tika, 479 n. 

D asaveyaliya (Da^avaikalika), 429, 433 n,, 
470 f., 476 n,, 481, 484, 509. 

Dasgupta, Surendra Nath, 359 n., 360 n., 
361 n., 576 n.,627. 

Dasuttara-Sutta, 44, 60 n., 607, 


DathSdhatuvaipsa, 218 n. 

Daihava^sa, 209 n., 218, 620. 

Datta, Bibhutibhusan, 595 n. 

DavadantI, 542. 

Davvasarpgaha (Dravyasaipgraba), 585. 
Dawa-Samdup, Kazi, 398 n. 

Dayanandi Svami, 411 n. 

De, Gokuldas, 618 f. 

De, Harinath, 337 n. 

Death, voluntary, s. Suicide. 

De Groot, J. J. M., 622, 621. 

Delamaine, James, 516 n. 

Dellamahattara, 526. 

Demi4ville, Paul, 632 f. 

Denecke, W., 427 n., 477 n., 577 n. 

Deva, a. Aryadeva. 

Devacandra, 482. 

Dovadatta, 28. 

Devagama-Stotra, 581. 

Devagupta (Jinacandra Ganin), 688. 

DevakI, 469, 544 n. 

Devamurti, 607 n. 

Deviinampiyatissa, 213. 

Devanand®, 443, 463. 

Devanandin, 558; s. also Pujyapada Deva- 
nandin. 

Devapala of Bengal, 377, 396. 

Devapala of Malava, 591 n. 

Devaprabha Suri, 496 f. 

Devarddhi KsamS^ramana, 432-435, 464, 

472, 476. 478 n. 

Devasena, 584. 

Devasuri, 516, 518 n., 646, 547 n. 
Devata-Saipyutta, 54, 57. 

Devavijayaga^in, 495, 497. 

Devendra (14th cent.), 559 n. 

Devendra(ga9in) (11th cent.), 470 n., 481, 
486 ff., 510, 512 n., 574. 

Devendrasamaya, 340. 

Devendrastava, s. Devimdatthaa. 

Devendra Suri (12tb cent.), 503 n. 

Devendra (Sliri) (13th cent.), 403 n., 465 n., 
472 n., 532 n., 557, 591. 

Deviipdattbaa (Devendrastava), 429, 461. 
Dhamma, 4, 9, 10 n., 11. 16 n., 17, 23 n., 84, 
46, 62, 66, 60n., 79 n., 80 n., 81 n., 122 n., 
168, 166 ff., 173, 185; s. also Dharma. 
Dliammacakkappavattana-Sutta, 55. 
Dhammadasa, 41. 

Dhammadesana, 192 n., 194. 

Dhammakaha, 449. 

Dhammakathika, 11, 17. 

Dhammakitti (I), 214, 218, 221, 620. 

tt ( 11 ), 222 . 

Dhammapada, 8, 10 n., 14 n., 15 n., 22 n., 
34, 80-84, 93, 94 n., 103, 110, 193 n., 194, 
236 ff., 242, 347, 858, 467, 471 ; Db. 
commentary, 116 n., 182, 191 n., 192 f., 

195 f., 197 n., 201 n., 207, 263 n., 418 
Dbammapaia, 44 n., 99, 101, 183, 191 n., 

196 f., 206, 206 n., 207 f. 
Dhammasaipgaha, 221. 

Dhammasatpga^ii, 106-187, 160 n., 184 n., 

190 n., 191. 

Dhammasiri, 221. 

Dhammiilahi94i» ^06 n. 
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Dhanapala (Digambara), s. Dhaijavala. 
Pbaiiapala (Svetambara), 632 n., 63‘1, 563 f. 
Dhanavala (Dhanapala), 632. 

Pliane^vara, 603, 536. 

Phan iy a- Suita, 96. 

303, 316, 385, 340, 369, 376-401. 
PharapT-linantra)-8aipgraha, 884 n. 
Pbaranl-Pitaka, 384 n. 

Pharma, 264 n., 813, 317, 318 n., 323, 331, 
333, 340, 346, 383, 469, 670; nine 

Dharmas, 295; s. also Dbatuma. 
Pbarinabindu, 584. 

Dharmabhyiidaya, 648. 

Phartnacakra, 633 n. 

Dharmacarya, Pharma Aditya, 238 u. 
Pbarniad&sa, 560. 

Dharrna-Dharmata-Vibhanga, 362 n., 631. 
Pbarmagho^a, 618, 567. 

Pbarmagupta, 304, 355. 

Pharmagnptas, 24 n., 231 n., 233, 218 n. 
Pharma Kalpa-Druma, 546. 

Pharmakara, 311. 

Pbarraakatlia, 622, 525. 

Pharmakaya, 340, 394. 

Pbarmakirti, 206, 363, 374, 392 n., 496 n., 
580 n., 032. 

DharraakBema, 341. 

Phitrmakiimara, 517. 

Dharn:iam|-ta, 690 f. 

Dharmanatha, 517. 

Dharmapada, 236 f. 

Dbarmapala (Buddihst teaclier), 206 n., 352 
n., 360 u., 362 f., 366. 

,, (king), 364 n. 

Dharmapariksa, 563, 565 n. 

Dbarma-Paryaya, 295 n. 

Dharmapravacanas, twelve, 10 n. 
Dharmarakaa, 228 n., 230 n., 254, 259 n., 
273 n., 304, 307 n., 325 n., 328. 
Dharmaeagara (Ganin), 519, 693. 

Pharma- Samgiti-Sutra, 369, 
Dliarrna-Sarpgraba, 313n, 317, 594, 029. 
Dharmagarpgraliani, 479n. 

Dharmasarauccaya, 238n. 

Pharma- Sarira-Sutra, 347n. 
Dharmas^armabhyudaya, 617, 536n. 
DbarmaSastra, 144n. 

Dharinasutra, 681, 

Db arm at rat a, 237, 374, 

Dliarmavardhana, 658. 

Dharmopade6a4ataka, 517. 

Dbatukatha, lOOn, 168, 171. 

Dbaliisena, 212n. 

Dhavala, 496n. 

Dliftara^^ra, 133. 

Dbruva, A* B., 363n. 

Dhutabgas, 182. 

Dbyana s. Meditation, 

Phyani-Buddbas 391. 

Diagrams. 390. 

Dialogues, 9f., 34-76, 93. 96f., 98, 108, 110, 
118.121, 141, 142n., 143f., 176f.. I77n„ 
178>260f.,253, 273. 287. 291f., 314, 317, 
330, 337 , 399f., 442, 449, 455, 460, 466, 
, 408 f., 486,620. 

Dibben, Cecilia, 171 n. 
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Dickson, J. F., 23 n,, 24 n., 25 n. 

Dick Whittington, story of, 289 n. 
Dictionaries, 167. 

Didactic poetry, 96, 107, 481 f., 539, 541, 

659 ff., 566 f., 670. 573 f. 

Digambaras, 427 f., 432 ff., W n., 451 n., 

473 f., 476 f., 478 u., 479 n., 481, 497, 
498 n., 604, 521, 532, 534 f., 546, 649, 551. 

660 ff., 676, 678 ff., 582 n., 5S3 ff., .587, 
693, nl4. 

Dighabbanakas, 17 n., 122 n. 
Digha-Nakba-Sutta, 242. 

DTgha Nikaya, 0 n., 11 n., 22 ii., 23 n , 34, 
33 - 46 , 50 f., 54 n., 50, 60 n., 07. 69, 71, 
85 n., 112 n., 114 n., 115 n., 168, 176, 
187 u., 101, 197 n., 206 n., 220, 23i, 242, 
289, 384 u., 465 n., 603 n., 607, 615. 622, 
Dlghavii, 33, 115. 

Dignaga. 271, 348 n., 352 n., 360 n., 302 f., 
374, 583. 

Dinanatha, Bamacanidra, 520 n. 

Dinara, 279, 286. 477 n, 

Dinnaga, s. Dignaga. 

Piogo do Conto, -117 n. (rea<l Diogo de Couio). 
Dipankara, ICO n., 101, 180 f., 219, 210. 
DTpavamaa, 6 u., 8 n., 16 n., 18. 77 n., 

184 n., 208, 2()9 n., 210-210. 217 n., 017. 
Dfrgbagaraa, 45 n., 23!, 281, 615, 622. 
Dirghayus, 267. 

Di^a-Svastika-Sutra. 384 n. 

Dit^hivaya (Drstivada), 429, 431 n., 432, 
441, 453, 691 'f. 

Divasagara-Pannatt:, 150 ji., 157 n. 
Divyavadana, 4 n., GC, 131 n., 137 n., 140 n., 
232,234. 230 n., 269 u., 284 ff., 288 ff., 
380 D., 412, 621. 

l)iv 3 ’avadaDamala, 284 n., 370 n. 

Podhaka- stanzas, 326. 

Pobako6a, 636. 

Doha metre, 685, 689. 

Dobapalmda, 690 n. 

Dovar, 8. Draupadl. 

Dramas, 59 f., 124 n., 141, 256, 260, 273, 
288. 473 483, 514, 616 ff., 554 n., 623. 
Dramatic performances, 3f>, 60, lOy. 

Draupadl (Doval), 140, 448, 489, 544 n. 
Draupadi-Svayaifivara, 546. 

Dravida-Sarpgba, 476 n. 

Dravidian langungea, 595. 

Dravy&nuyoga, 474. 

Dravyasaipgraha, s. Davvasaqigaba. 

Dreams, 541. 

Drinking songs, 143. 

Dronacarya 471 n, 

Drsfauta-pnftkti^, 267 n., 623. 

Dr^iivada, 478, 498; s. also Dltthivaya. 
Dsanglun, 136 n., 284 n. 

Duff, C. Mabel, 503 n., "39 n. 

Duka Patthana, 172. 

Durenidana, 186, 240 n, 

Durgaavarain, 526. 

Diiroiselle, Ch., 224 n,, 289 n. 

Dusaga^i, 472. 

Dutoit, Julius, 21 n., 38 n., 116 n., 126 n 
186 n., 242 n., 406 u. 

Dutreuil de Bhins, J. L., 238. 
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284 n.. 604, 621, 624-628. 

Dutti Sukumar, 22 n., 24 n., 26 n. 
Duttbagamani, 214, 216, 217 n. 
Dvadafia-Nik&ya-Sastra, 351. 

Dvaravati, 487. 

Dv&triipgad-Dvatriip^ika, 551 n., 5SO. 
Dvatrim^atika, 667. 

Dvatrii|i4ika-8totra, 661, 656. 
DvaviipBatyavadana, 291. 

Dvematika, 221. 


Eastern Turkestan, s. Central Asia. 

Edgerton, Franklin, 636. 

Edkius, J., 41 u., 236 n. 

Edmunds, Albert J., 80 n,, 91 404 f., 

406 n., 407 n., 410 n., 411 n., 412, 413 n., 
467 n.,606 f. 

Eggeling, J., 396 n., 400 n. 

Ekaksarl, 315. 

(Ekallavira-) Caijda-Maharosana-Tantra , 307. 

Eka-Sloka-g5stra, 348. 

Eka<5rfiga, 243. 

Kka^rbga-Avadftna, 294 n, 

Ekaviip4atidvatriip^ika, 580 n. 

Ekaviip4ati-Stotra, 379. 

Ekibhfiva-Stotra, 565, 

Ekottaragama, 60 n., 69 n., 231 f. 

Ekuttaranikaya, 60 n. 

Elacarya, 476 n. 

E)ara, 215. 

Elephant in animal legends, 151 n. 

Eliot, Sir Charles, In., 3n., 7n., 46n., 69n., 
173n.,229n., 304n., 309n., 324n., 3250., 
329n , 841n , 600, 605f. 

Encyclopaedias, 472 498, 593. 

Engelmann, B., 138o. 

Epica, 94, 96, 107, 122n„ 123, 126, 133f., 
147n., 148n., 1511., 163,186, 192n , 208, 
210-218,256.2591., 266, 269, 276, 286n., 
404,483,487, 489, 492ff„ 496n., 4971., 603, 
605, 510, 6161., 621, 6321.. 6361., 6641, 

Erotics, 388, 673; s. Eama*Sastra, K§,ina- 
Sutra. 

Erudite literature. 669, 675. 

Ethics, s. Buddhism, and Jinism (ethics of). 


Faber, G., 407n. 

Fables. 17, 32, 77, 114, 116n.. 118, 120, 123- 
128, 138f., 142, 163, 348, 402, 418, 484, 
614, 6441., 624. 

Fa-hien. 8n., 124n., 166, 236n., 306, 324n., 
610, 631. 

Fairy-tales, 77, 114, 118, 120, 122n., 123ff., 
128-134,164, 196, 2001., 214, 217, 243, 
402. 409ff., 447, 607, 614, 621, 5231., 633, 
6351., 638ff., 642. 643n., 6441. 

Fa-k'in, 286n, 

Fan wsng king, 622. 

Parqnhar, J. N., 16n., d02n., 8890*, 474n,, 
606n., 678n. 

Fa-sbang, 266n. 

FausbdU, V., 98, and notes to 80, 92, 116, 
120, 164, 180, 189. 193, 198, 263. 


Feer, L4on, notes to 60, 54, 68, 80, 98, ll5f 
124, 132, 161, 166, 168, 160, 197, 222. 228' 
27711., 2331., 29011., 813, 316, 882. 

Fergusson, J., 161n., 612. 

Fick, B., notes to 121, 129, 139, 143, 162 
166, 407. 487, 

Finot, Ij., 609, and notes to 23f., 174, 170 
233, 258, 3301., 370. 

Fire sermon 28, 461. 

Firuz IT, Sultan, 641n. 

Fleet, J. P., 41n., 211n., 212n., 217 d., 479ii 
495n., 560n., 697, 612. 

Foley, Mary C., 17 In. 

Fo Nien, 328n. 

Fool’s stories, 184, 545, 564. 

Fo-pen-hing-king, 263n. 

Forke, Alfred, notes to 131, 307, 312, .325 
328, 831 f.. 341. 

Formichi, C., 268n. 

Fo-sho-hing-taan-king , 259n. 

Foncaux, Ph. Ed , 248n., 254n.. dlOn. 

560n. 

Foucher, A., 613, and notes to 10. 149. 151 f., 
155, 161, 188, 247, 2541., 263, 30()f., 37o 
391. 


Foulkes, TIios., 184n., 190n., 609f. 
Foumereau, L., 165ri. 

Francis H. T., 116n., 141 n. 

Francke, A. H., 621. 

Francke, Hermann, 284n. 

Franke, 0., 3J6 d., 612. 

Franke, B. Otto, 46. 698, 601, 004, and note* 
to 1. 16. 211., 36, 38, 44, 62f., 69, 74, 80f., 
j 84, 921., 98. 102, l.!6, 120, 122, 120. 133, 
j 208, 210, ai7. 238, 274, lOO. 600. 

I Frankfurter, O*, 25n. 

I Fries, Karl, 76. 

Fuchs, Budolf, 183n. 


Gacch&yara (Gacchficara, 461). 

Gad, 408, 

Gadyacintama^i, 635. 

Gaidoz, H.. 138n. 

Gsmani the wicked, s. Duti|hagffmani. 

Ga]^a, s. Jaina sects and schools. 

Ga^a, 626n. 

Ga:nadharas, 4311., 4^3, 472. 
Gapadharasaptati, 570n. 
Gapadharasardha^ataka, 570n. 
Gai^apati-DbfirapI, 387n. 

Ganapati g&strl, T., 397 d. 
Gap^^vyUba-Mabayana-Sutra. 295, 5251. 
869. 

Gandbara, 231, 283, 604; sculptures, 149r.i 
247. 266. 

Gandharvas, 40. 

Gandhavaipsa, 9n., 84n., 117n., 189, 191 
206n., 219, 221n., 223n., 224n. 

Gandhi, Lalchandra Bhagawandas, 654n.v 
670n. 

Gai^^istotra-Gatba, 260. 

Gape^a, 660n. 

GafigS, Ganges, 49, 160, 487, 652, 666. 
Gapivijja ((3fapi-Vidyft), 429, 461. 

Gftrbe, K,, 406, 416, and notes to 99# 109, 
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132, 138, 150, 174-177. 201, 200, 300, 308, ' 
406. 408-413, 415, 447, 467, 644. i 

; ardubbilla, 433n., 537f. ■ 

(rardner, I74ii. 

Oarr, B. D., 470n. j 

aaruda, 132a., 133, 272, 280f. j 

(laster, M„ 131n., 160n. I 

(latba, 3n., 10, 16n., 35f., 57, 6Bn.. 62, 92, i 
93o.. 101. 115-120, 122/., 152a., I77a., i 

194, 218, 243, 247, 261, 263, 274n.. 285, ! 
296, 297d., 302f., 305n.. 320n., 326fr., 331, | 
3S3, 334n., 335, 338, 358, 449n.. 461n., i 
ln3n., 561. 676, 588f., 692, 603, 619, 627. 
Ciatba dialect, 226n., 328. | 

Gatha-Ko4a, 674, , 

Gathaaahasri, 479n., 574. : 

Gatha-Saitigraha, 358. | 

Gaudapadiya-Kfirikas, 335. 

Gaiidavaha, 517n. j 

Gautama, g. Goyama. j 

GauiamJ, 268n. | 

Gautamtputra, 348. ! 

Gautamiputra Yajfiasri, 34»8. ' 

Gauthiot, R., 152n.. 227n., 387u. 

Gawrouaki, A., 258d„ 262n., 273n., 285n. ; 

Geiger, B., 426n. j 

Geiger, Magdalene, 224n. { 

Geiger, Wilhelm, 212, 214, 697, 60If., 605, j 
610f., 620f., and notes to 1, 7, 13f., 45, | 
54, 80, 116, 170, 174, 184, 190, 192. 208. ! 
2l0f , 213, 215, 217-221, 223f., 232. j 

Geography, 334, 456f. 

Gerasimov, N., 80n. 

Gesta Romanoruin, 114, 127n., 130n., 2l5n , 
639d. 

Getty, Alice- 307n., 3l0ii. 

Geyya, 10, 59n., 93n. 

Ghata, 142. 

Ghata-Jataka, 119n. 

Ohate, V. S-. 88n. 

Gho^a, Pratapacandra, 3l5n. 

Ghosaka, story of, 201. 

Gbo^aka (Buddhist teacher), 374. 

Gho^anandi. K^amafiramapa, 578. 

Ghosh, Batakfishna, 494 n. 

Ghosh, Hari Charan, 612, 614. 

Ghosh, Krishnachandra, 426 n., 428 n., 430 n. 
Ghosbal, Sarat Chandra, 474 n., 685 n., 587 n. 
Ghotakamukha, 473. 

Gildemeister, 539 n. 

Gita-Katha, 604. 

Gjellerup, Karl, 420 f . 

Glasenapp, Helmutb vou, notea to 426 f., 
432 f., 447, 453, 457, 463, 471, 480, 497 ff., 
506,611,536, 544,671, 677, 686 f., 692 f. 
Gnomic poetry and wisdom, 66, 84, 107, 
143 £., 348, 466, 497, 615, 618,641,643, 
569 ; 8. also aphorisms. 

Gnosis, 317 n. 

Godhika, 196. 

Goethe, J. W. von, 489 n„ 564, 565 n. 

Gokhale* Vasudev, 629. 

Gommo^a. 685, 686 n., 687 n. 

Gommaias&ra, 481, 586 f. 

Gooneratne, IS. E, J"., 60 n.. 98 n., 168 n., 
228 u., m n. 


Goor, Maria T, LuHus van, 400 n., 159 n., 
207 11. 

Gopa, 326, 398. 

Gopinatba Rao, T. A., 635 n. 

Gosala Makkhaliputta, 445, 419. 

Gospels, 29 n., 41, 74 n., 75 n., 97 n., 100 n., 
286 n., 299 n., 402 ff.. 405 n., 106, 409-414, 
446 n., 467 n. ; apocryphal, 252 n., 308 d,, 
414 f. 

Gotarna Buddha, s. Buddha. 

G6tz, A , notes to 405, 407, 409-412, 415. 

Goviiidabha(^a, 546. 

Goyama (Gautama) Indabhuti, 442 ff., 151 f., 
454, 456, 468, 460, 489 ff., 495. 198. 

Graeco-Bactrian Empire, 53, 174. 

Graeco-Buddhist monuments, 254- 255 n. 

Grammar, 226, 365, 473. 482; 554 n., 595. 

Gray, James, 190 n., 223. 

Grdhrakuta, 296, .310, 321. 

Grdhrapiccha, 476 n., 578. 

Great Men, Jaina, 497 f., 517, 590 n. 

Greek, 127 u., 136, 130 n., 154, 171 f., 176 n., 
177, 194, 216, 247 n., 317, 347 n., 351, 
106, 417 f. 

Gressmann, Hugo, 138 n. (correct for Cress- 
man n). 

Grhyasutras, 29 u., 390. 

Grierson, Sir G., 201 n., 001. 

Griffiths, John, i28 n. 

Grirnblot, M., 60 n. 

Grimm, Georg, 423 n. 

Grimm, J. and W., 04 n., UU n., 215 n., 
643 n., 637. 

Grunwedel, A., 232, 417, and notes to 16, 74, 
110.129, 133. 155. 161, 254 f., 310, 322, 
341, 343, 347, 363. 

GubernativS, Angelo de, 419 n. 

Guerinot, A., 616, and notes to 125 f., 454, 
466, 473 f., 476, 495, 506, 512, 519, 522, 
612, 583, 585, 688. 

Gueth. Anton, S. Nyanatiloka. 

Guhyasamaja (-Tantra), 394 f., 396 n., 635 ; 
B. Tathagataguhyaka. 

Guhyasiddhi, 393. 

Gujarat, 482 f.. 538, 547 f., 591. 

Gujarati, 428, 534, 538 n., 515, 549 n., 551 n., 
670 n.. 694 f. 

GuijLiibhadra (Buddhist translator), 307 n., 
311, 333. 

Gupabhadra (Jaina author), 197, 499, 534 f., 
561. 

Gu^acandra Gapin, 510. 

Gupaclbya, 499, 534, 

Gupakara Sari, 683 n. 

Gupamati, 362 n. 

Guparatna, 683 n. 

Gupavarman, 347 n. 

Gupiavijaya Gapin, 556 n. 

Gundaphorus, 408. 

Gune, Pandurang Damodur, 510 n., 532 n., 
670 n.,571 n., 589 n. 

Gunkel, H., 405 n. 

Gunter, H., 416, and notes to lOO, 13^, 150 
164, 405 ff., 410 f., 415, 117 f., 488. 

Guptas, 336 f. 

Gurner, C. W., 262 n., 623. 
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Gurupauca^ikft, 623. 

Gurvavall-Sutra, 519. 

Gutsclimid, A. von, 171 n. 

Haas, Hana, 312 n., 100 n., 400 n.. 408, | 
409 n., 410n., 411 n.. 415 n., 410 d. 

Haenisch, Erich, 341 n. 

Hahn, J. G, von, 66 u., 127 n. 

Halo, 247 n. 

Hammiru-Madaraardana, 547. 

Haqiaa, 480. 

Haipsaraj, Hiralal, 536 n., 538 n., 540 u., 
591 n., 593 n. 

Haipearatna, 532 n. 

Hannye, Shaku, 316 n. 

Hanumant, 492 f. 

Haragovindadasa, a. Das, IlaraKoviinl. 

Haraprasada Sastri, 622, 624, 627 and notos 
to 228, 239, 242, 247, 259, 262, 264, 272 f., 
306, 314 fE., 335. 337, 350 f., 353 f., 365 f.. 
375 f., 379, 382 f., 389, 393,395,397 1., 
401. 

Hardy, E., 600 and notes to 16, 60, 62, 66, 
303,183,201, 2G5ff., 217, 211,279,369, 
407, 487. 

Hardy, E. Spence, 152 n., 153 n., 158 n., 
173 n., 263 n., 312 n. 

Hare in the moon, 150 n. 

Haribhadra (Buddhist author), 354 i>. 

,, (Jaina author), 465 n., 170 ii., 

479 f., 485. 488, 489 n., 507, 511, 512 n., 
519 f.. 522 f., 526 f., 528 n., 532, 535 f., 
561, 574, 579, 583, 584 n., 589, 594 n. 

H^ricandra, 617, 535. 

Haridas oastrl, 560 n. 

Harihara, 521. 

Harikesa, 468. 

Hari^eandra, 514. 

Harivaxpsa (-Purapa), 209 n., 474, 105 f., 499. 

Harivarman, 269 n., 350 n., 631. 

Hariez, C. de, 316 n. 


Hennecke, E., 415 n., 467 n. 

Herod legend, 448 n. 

Herodotus, 127n,, 135, 136n. 

Hertel, J., notes to 118 f., 131, 467, 480, 
486, 488 f., 507, 523, 633-539, 541, 544 f 
562, 664, 567 f, 

Hinayana, 19 n., 163, 173, 203, 227, 2 8 n, 
229 ff., 235, 236 n. 239, 245, 246 o., 248,’ 
252, 264, 271, 277, 279, 284, 289 n., 291, 
297, 313n., 311, 353, 357f. 361, 880. 

Hindi, 428, 545, 566n.. 577n., 579n., 681n., 
586u., 687n., 594f. 

Hinduism, 230, 387, 899, 401d., 426, 100, 

' 651. 

■ Hirala», Rai Bahadur, 637, and notes to 127, 

! 477, 479, 401-497, 499, 512 543, 552, 

I 570f., 5S0.5S4, 586, 590. 

,, Harpsaraj, s. Hamsaraj. 

Hippokleides, .127 n. 

Hietorjs historical works, 208, 213, 216, 21 k, 
519 If., 537,544. 

i Hifopadesa, 127. 

i Hodgson, Brian Houghton, 227 n., 228 n.. 
265, 205 n., 376 n., 385 n. 

I Hocrnie, A. F. Bud., 615, and notes to O ’. 
226 f., 232 IT., 236, 270 IT., 302, 304, 

315 f,, 341, 382, 387, 428, 445. 449, 478 f., 

■ 495, 519, 582. 

: Hoey, W.,231 n. 

I Hoffmann. E. L., 222 n. 

; Hokke-shu sect, 305. 

Holtzmann, A., 487 n. 

Hopkiths, E. W., 407 n. 

Hora pathaka, 241. 

Hornstein, Ferdinand, 410. 

Horustein, Hobert von, 419 n. 

Hrslke^.'i, 652. 

Hsiian-Tsang, 01,155, 206 n., 226, 228 u., 23(’>, 
258 n., 268, 291, 312, 314, 342, 310 f-: 

! 35 In., 3.52 n., 355, 356 n., 367, 360 n., 

i 362, 377, 379 n., 381 n., 625. 

! HA, Fernando, 80 n. 


Harnack, A., 408 n. 

Harsa (Harsadeva, Harsavardbana, Srihar- 
sa), 294 n., 307, 385, 521, 649 n. 

Harsacarita, ^2. 347n., 358n., 385. 

Harun al Rashid, 542. 

Hastavala.Prakarapa, 352. 

Hastimalla, 546. 

Hftthlgumpha inscription, 431. n., 697. 

Hauer, J. W., notes to 332 f., 380, 387, 

335 f., 

Hearn, Lafcadio, 422. 

Hebei, J. P., 485 n. 

Heiler, F., 38 n. 

Heraacandra (Hemacarya), 166 n., 482 f., 
494 f., 605-511, 617, 519 ff., 632, 536, 
646 f.. 665 £., 567 n., 561 n., 667-671, 
689 f. 

Hemacandra SAri, s. Maladbari Hem ‘andra 
Stiri. 

Hem&carya, s. Hemacandra. 

Hemahaipsa SAri, 589. 

HemakumSraoaritra, 570 n, 

Hemasuri, 544. 

Hemavijaya, 485 n.. 544. 


i Hua-yen, 324. 

Hul>er, Phi., notes to 23, 232 f., 267, 269 f-, 
285, 289, 400, 565. 

Hui-hsi, 305. 

Hultzsch, E., 597, 606, and notes to 6, 15 f. 
121, 188, 215, 217, 268, 262, 427. 500, 512, 
515, 517 , 520, 534 f., 546 ff. 

Huinoui , 66, 74, 125, 128, 163, 195, 485, 539. 
Hilnas (Huns). 247, 252, 337. 

Hunt, Mabel, 60 n., 78 n., 171 n., 192 n. 
Huth, G., 233n. 

Hubtemann, W., 446n., 463. 

Hwui Li, 372n., 347n., 3490,, 358n, 


Iddhis, 42, 157, 

Idikucchari, s. Central Asia. 

Idzumi, Hobokn, 339n., 628. 

Ik^vaku, 94, 198, 333, 491. 

Indabhuti, s. Goyaina. 

Indra, 43, 46, 56, 66. 87, 272, 290, 334, 388. 

896, 490ft. 

Indrabbuti, d93f. 

Indranandin, 585. 
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Inscriptions, 8 n., 14 n., 16 ff., IB n., 173 
18B n., 217 n., 226 n., 232 n., 234 n., 270*, 
366 n,, 431 n., 434, 468, 476 n., 479 n 
590 n., 597, 699 f., G')4, 606, 609 ff. 

Isidasi, ill. 

Isima^idala (^^ima^dala-Stotra), 657. 

Isiaiuga, s. H^iyasrnga. 

Ls^opade^a, 561. 

Is vara, 249, 334. 

Tsvarakf^^a, 346 n., 359. 

Itihasa, 145, 185 n. 

Itihasa-sarpvada (dialogue), 34, 14, 4<), 76, ! 

100, 144 f., 442, 46B. i 

Itivuttaka, 3, 10, 34, 81 u, , 89-92, 205, 236, 607.1 
1-ising. 28 n., 231., 232. 258 f., 2(i6, 270 f., | 
273 D., 276, 277 n., 305, 340 n., 341. 347, j 
350, 352 n., 356 n., 365 n., 386 n., 101 ii. | 
ttyukta, 91 D. ; 

Ivanovski, A. 0., 276 n. | 

Iyengar, H. U BaogaswAmy, 318 n., 632. ! 

Izuiui, Hokei, 369 n. 1 


Jacob. G., 637. • 

Jacob, G. A., 75 n. 88 n. | 

Jacobi, Hermann, 451, 597, 015, and notes 
tol, ‘08,352,4241., 427 f., 131, 433.441, j 
462, 46611., 476-482, 484, 486 f.. 489, 506 f., i 
510 ff., 516 f., 519, 522, 525, 527, 532, 534, i 
537, .547, 549, 551, 553, 557, 5(50 f., 575 f., 
578 ff., 684, 588, 590, 593. 

Jaguccandra, 691. 

Jagannatha, 662. 

Jagic, V., 138 n. 

J aim ini, 583. 

Jaimini*Bharata, 201. 

Jain, Banarsidas, 489 n., 497 n., 50(3 n. 

Jain, Champat Kai, 561 n., 581 u. 

Jain, Hiralal, 637. 

Jain, Katnta Prasad, 463 u., 499 u. 

Jain, Lalarain, 497 n. 

Jaina Canon, s. Siddhanta. 

Jaina Councils, 431'435. 

Jaina Dharma Prasaraka Sabba, 427 n, 

Jaina.Jatakas, 489 n., 606 n. 

Jaina Juana Prasaraka Varga, 427 n. 

Jaina literature, canonical, 424-474; non- i 
canonical, 475-595. ■ 

Jaina-Mahabharata, 496, 565 n. 

Jaina-Mabara§tri, 431, 475, 483, 484 n., 489, 
521, 525, 560. 

Jaina- Ramaya^a, 494, 495 n. 

Jaina Sanskrit Texts, 476, 478, 480 f., 483 f., 
486, 494, 496 n., 611, 516, 625, 531-538, 
544-558, 671-674, 679-585, 587 n., 5881., 
693 f. 

Jaina sects and schools (ga^^a), 428, 432 ff., 
445, 463, 474 f,, 477, 519, 549, 564 n., 
679, 693. 

Jaina-Tattva-Jfiana, 594. 

Jaina Vidya Prasaraka Varga, 427 n. 

Jaina Vidya Sala, 427 n. 

Jaineudrayajflavidhi, 592. 

Jaini, J. L., 473 n., 476 n., 578 n., 679 n., 
680 n. 


.Tan>8._ 44 u., 50, 05 n., 84, 88 r., 94 n., 
14yn.. 154, 1;)5, 206, 269, 28«n.,24)3. 
331 n., 424 ff. passim, (>00, 614. 

Jaitugideva, 591 n, 

Jalhana, 385 n. 

Jamitlgarhi sculpture.^, 149 n. 

Jamali, 445. 

Jarnbu, 440. 

JaJpbuddlvapannatti (Jambudvlpa-Prajuaptil 
429, 456 

.Iambudvip,vrrajrmpti, 170; s. also Jamba- 
ddivapannatti. 

Jarabunathan, S., ()21. 

J ambus vamin, 557. 

Janaka of Videha, 1 10, 492. 

Japan 19 n., .15(j n., 235, 305, 312, 351, 

355 n., 358, 362, 381, 400. 422, 025, 633. 

Japanese texts and translations, 383 u. 

Jasaharacariu, 637. 

Jataka, JO, 15 n., J7, 22n.,34, 37 n., 18, 
77 n., 78 n., 100 u., 113-186, 157 f., 162 ff. 
165 D., 178 n., 1.85 ii., 186, 191, 191, 19(j,' 
209 n., 2J0, 225. 238, 241, 243 ff , ‘263 n.. 
2(j7, 273 f., ‘277 f., 280, 282, 289, 292 n., 
293 n., 308 n., 331, 339 n., 384 n., 409 
110 n., 4f I, 412 u., 4.16, 418. 468 a., 469’ 
484, 469 n., 506 n., 5‘23 n., 542 n., 619 
()2i. 

Jataka Book, s. Jatakattliavannana. 

Jataka Commentary, s. Jatakatthavaiipana. 

Jatakamilla, 152 n., 155 u., ”l64, *165 n., 
273 576 f., 290, 29 f n., 292 n. 

JStaka reciters, 122 n, 

Jatakatt-hukatha, 117, 189. 

Jatakaiihavannaim (Jataka Book, J. Com- 
meutary), 100 n., 115-119, 121-126, 128, 
133 f., 136, 139, ill, 143 t'., 147,151, 
153 n., 154 n., It5(3 f., 163, 161 n., 165, 
181 f., 186, 1.80 f., 191 n., 192 f., 195 ff , 
207, 209, 225, 238, 243, 271, 409 1'., 118 n.. 
603, 619. 

Java, 155, 254. 

Javeri, N. G., 555 n. 

Jayadeva, 366, 554 u. 

Jayadhavala, 474. 

Jayakiiti, 561. 

Jayanta Vijaya, 16(3 n. 

Jaya^ekhara, 554. 

Jayasiqiha, 547, 5(3J. 

Juyasirpha (Gujarat King), 517. 

Jayasiipha II Jagadekaraalla, 515. 

Jayasirpha Siddharaja, 482 f., 512 n., 

546 f. 

Jayasundara, A. I)., 60 n. 

Jayaswal, K. P., 597 f. 

Jayatihuyana-Stotra, f555. 

Jayatilaka (Suri). 534, 558. 

Jayavallabha, 575 n. 

Jensen, H., 637. 

Jewels, the three, 70. 

Jbana-Samyutta, 55, 

Jhaveri, She^h Devchaod Lalbbai, 427 n. 

Jimutavahana-Avadana, 293 f. 

Jina, 271, 327, 330, 378 n., 380, 424 n., 
447 n., 163, 471. 489 a., 490 ff., 495 f., 
600 f., 50311., 607, 510, 613, 515, 622, 
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028, 635, 648 f,, 651 ff., 654 n., 667 L, 
561, 567, 669, 672 , 684 n., 586 n. ; s. also 
Tirthakara. 

Jinabhadra (Jinabba^a), 429, 465, 479 f., 
689. 

Jinabba^a, 8. Jinabhadra. 

Jinacandra, 611. 

Jinacandra Gaij^in, s, Devagupta. 

Jinacarita, 224. 

Jinacaritra, 462 ff. 

Jinacatnrviip^atika, 666 n. 

Jinadasa, 496. 

Jinadatta (Suri), 479, 670. 

Jinadharmapratibodba, 670 n. 

Jinagupta, 248 n. 

Jinakirti, 539. 

Jinalaipkfira, 223. 

Jinapadma, 558. 

Jinapati Suri, 554 n. 

Jinaprabha Suri, 621, 644 n,, 651 n., 556, 
590. 

Jinapravacanarabasyakosa, 684. 

Jinarakeita, 670 n. (read : “ composed by 
Palha who wrote before 1113 A.D., the 
date of the MS. written by Jina- 
rakfita 

Jinasena (author of Adipurana), 481, 497, 
499, 612, 660, 682 n. 

,, (author of Harivaipsa), 496 f., 499. 
„ (teacher of Camu^da), 567. 

Jina-Stotra-Eatna-Ko4a, 657. 

Jioayallabha (Suri), 564, 670. 

Jinavijaya, Muniraja, 479 n., 616 n., 646 n., 
547 n., 670 n., 673 n. 

Jitendrabuddhi, s. Pffjyapada Devanandin. 

Jine^vara, 481, 586, 543. 

Jinlsm, 424 ff. passim ; and Brahmanism, s. 
Brahmanism ; and Buddhism, s. Buddhism; 
dogmatics of, 442, 470, 576 f., 579, 585, 
694 ; ethics of, 505, 615, 618, 659, 662, 
566 f., 676 f., 679, 681, 684, 686 f., 589; 
history of, 469, 619-521, 537, 644. 

Jispu, 552. 

Jita-Ealpa, s. Jlyakappa. 

Jivabhigama, 429, 442, 466. 

Jiv&jivabhigama, s. Jivabhigama. 

Jivaka, 80 f., 197, 394. 

Jivakacintamani, 585 n. 

JXva-manab-karapa-sa^lapa-Kathft , 572. 

Jivandhara, 499-603, 535. 

Jlvandhara-Campu, 517 n., 535. 

Jivandhara-Caritra, 500 n. 

Jivas, 586, 688. 

Jlvasamasa, 589. 

Jivavicara, s, JIvaviyara. 

Jivaviyara (Jivavicara), 688. 

Jiyakapjpa (Jita-Ealpa), 429, 465. 

Jli§.nabindaprakarapa. 593. 

Jhanagupta, 304. 

Jfianalocana*Stotra, 655. 

JhanSrpava, 583. 

JS&nasagara Sffri, 541. 

Jfi&nasara, 694. 

Jfi&nasiddbi, 393. 

Jfianolka-Dh&rapI, 3B7 D. 

JhatSidhannakatliib a. N&yadbammakah&o. 


Jnatr-Dharma-Kath&hga, 473. 

Jfiatfpuira, s. Nayaputta. 

Jodo-shu sect, 312. 

Joglekar, E. M., 258 n. 

Johnson, Helen M., 606 n., 607 n., 637. 
Johnston, E. H,, 268 n., 262 n., 337 n., 62;j. 
Joindu (Yogindra), 690 n. 

Jolly, Julius, 31n., 343 n. 

Josaphat, s. Barlaam and Josapbat. 

Julien, Stanislas, 292 n. 


Eadambarl, 534. 

I Kaikeyi, 492 f. 

Kalacakra, 401. 

K&laka, 433 n., 637. 

Ealakacarya-Eatbanaka, 637, 589 m. 
Kalasvarupakulakam, 570. 

Ealhapa, 342. 

Kali, 449, 622, 624. 

Kalidfisa, 100, 266, 260, 261 n., 266, 276, 
277 n., 612.^614, 634, 674, 690,601. 
Kalikalasarvajna, 482. 

Kali-Yuga, 336, 690. 

Kalma^apada, 132. 

KaJpa, 160, 376 
Kalpadrumftvadanamala, 290. 
Kalpanalarpkrtika, 267. 

I Kalpanamajjditika, 160 n., 266 n., 267, 269, 
i 273, 277, 285 f., 288, 409, 623 f. ; s. Sutra- 
' laipkara. 

I Kalpa-Pradlpa, 521. 

j Ealpa- Sutra, 424 n., 428 n., 433 n., 438, 

I 462-464, 4'6, 506, 619, 637, 588 n., 693 n. 

' KalpAvataipsikab* s. Kappavadaipsiito. 

Kaipa-Vyavabara, 474. 
j Kalyai;iamandira-8totra, 477 n., 551 f. 

I Kalya^avijaya, Muni, 479^n. 
j Eamaghatakatba, 538 n. 

I Kamalabuddhi, 363. 

! Eamalasaqiyaraa, 466 n. 

I Kamala^ila, 374. 

Kama-Sastra, 488, 672 f. 

Eama-Sutra, 473. 

Kamma, s. Earman. 

Kammavacfi, 25, 234. 

Kamma- Vi vaga-Dasao, 452 n. 

Kamptz, Kurt von, 448 n., 459 ii., 460 n., 
461 n. 

Kapada, 336. 

Kanadeva (Aryadeva), 349. 

Eanakanandio, 585. 

Kanakasena Vadir4ja I, 556 n. 

Eanarese, 428, 585, 587, 695. 

Eanayamanjarl, 4^. 

Eapba, s. Rr^pa. 

Kapha, s. K|:$pa. 

E4pha, 635. 

KaDika,270 n. 

Kani^ka, 18 n., 238 n., 237, 266 n., 257, 269f.) 
286, 294. 329, 337 n., 342, 347 n., 611-614, 
625. 

Kanjur, 189 n., 163 n., 228 n., 232 n., 273 n., 
806, 807 312 o , 816, 316 n., 324, 828 

832, 839 n., 841 n., 382, 883 n., 887, 622 
625. 
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KaAkhavitara^T, 191 f., 221. 

Kapadia, Hiralal Basikadas, 594 n. 

Kapfllik&B, 634 f. 

Kapila (Bainkhya teacher), 334, 336, 468 n., 
473, 583. 

,, (Jaina author), 467, 468 n. 
Kapilavatthu, 699. 

Kappa (Bfhat-Kalpa-Sutra), 429, 464. 
Kapx>avadaipsiao (Kaipavatazpaikat^), 429, 
468. 

Kara^anuyoga, 474. 

KarapaprajBapti, 357 n. 

Karap4®'^y'^^**» 305-310. 

Kankas, 344, 348 n., 350, 352 u., 354, 357, 
306 f., 630. 

Kaxuia-Qrautba, 453 n., 591. 

Karman (Kamraa), 46, 53, 60, 74, 98, 144 f., 

157, 170, 178, 183, 196, 268. 278, 283 f., 
287. 293, 365, 372, 414, 439,444, 452, 463 d., 
465, 467. 487, 492, 605, 523 ft’., 528, 

577 f., 686 IL, 591 f. 

Karioaparij^aioa, o29. 

Karma-Pradipas, 390. 

Karma-Praklti, 463 d., 592. 

Karma 6a taka, 129 n., 284, 462. 
Karuia-Sicdhi-Prakarana, 300. 

Karinastava, 691. 

KarmaTipaka, 591. 

Karna, 495. 

Karpel^B, Suzauue, 377 n. 
Karttikeyanuprek^a, s. Kattigoyapvipekkha. 
Kfirttikeya Svamin, 477, 577. 

Karupa. 391. 

Karu^&"Pup4arika, 312 f., 309. 
Karupa-Vajrajudha, 648. 

Kasa-wara, Kenjiu, 347 n. 

Kashmir, 231, 233. 

Kasibharadvaja-Sutta, 95. 

Kadika, 365 d. 

Kassapa, a. K3>4yapa. 

KaBBapa-Baq;tyiuta, 55. 

Kafiyapa (Kassapa), 44, 66, 86, 159, 221 d., 
283, 829 f., 378, 407 n. 

K&4yapa M&tahga, 341. 

Ka4yapa-Parivarta, 328ff., 362. 

Ka^yapiyas, 231n. 

Ka^baka-UpaDi^ad, 145u. 

Kathako6a, 612u., 639n., 54211., 637. 
Katha-Mabodadbi, 544. 

KathaDaka, 481, 484n., 537. 

Kathauaka-Koi^a, 643. 

Katha-Batnakara, 485 d., 544. 
Kathksaritsftgara, 129n,, 132n,, 148n., 201 d., 
289n. 

KatbavaUhu, 6* 11, 160-171, 172, 176n. 
Kath&vatthuppakarspa-AUhakatha, 192n., 
208. 

Kattigeya^upekkha (Karttikeyanuprek§a), 
577. 

Katyayaoa, 836. 

Katyayaniputra, 267n. 

Kauravas, 336, 495. 

Kaui$ika, 355. 

Kau4ika*Siitra, 286n. 

RauliUya Arthadkstra, 473. 

B^au^lya^ 336. 


Kaviliyaip, 467. 

Kivya, s. Ornate poetry. 

Kavyapraka^a, 516n. 

Kavyarasa, 473. 

Kayya, 378n. 

Kegon sect, 324. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale, 698, 605, 614, 623, 
632. 638, and notes to 1, 9, 16, 124, 166, 
170, 178ff., 229, 342, 363,366,378.386, 
407. 427, 602. 

Kellner, Leon, 419 d. 

Kennedy, J., 229u., 407n., 4]5n., 612. 

Kern, H., 606. and notes to 1, 1, 6-11, 20-23, 
39. 113, 132. 150, :i52, 160, 165, 173, 182, 
184, 186. 226, 229, 251, 263, 273, 296, 
3021T., 312, 342, 365, 379f., 384, 406, 412. 
Kern, M., 4()7n. 

Ke^ava, 469. 

Ke^avavarnin, 58()n. 

Kesi, 465f. 

Kevadha-Sutta, 42n. 

Kevalajliana, 447n. 

Kevalin, 463. 514, 593. 

Kha(3gavi§flpa-Sutra, 247. 
Khaggavisana-Sutta, 95, 156, 168, 242, 247. 
Khamasamana, 472. 

Khandhakas, 21, 2411., 27n. 
Khantivadi-Jataka, 149. 
Kbaratara*Gaccha.Pattavali, 477n., 47 Bd., 
587n. 

Kharavela, 431n. 

Kharostbi script, 238. 

Kheiua. 159, 199, 

Kbotan, s. Central Asia. 

Khotanese language, 227 d., 315n., 316ii., 
341n., 382. 387n. 

Khiiddakanikaya, 34, 66, 76*165, 205, 236. 
Khuddakapayia, 34, 78.80, 143n., 191f., 237, 
242, 413n. 

Klmdda-Sikkba, 221. 

Kielhorn. F., notes to 123, 258. 516,527, 
e547, 590f. 

Eimiira, Hyukan, 226o., 229n., 236n., 342n., 
361n. 613f. 

Kimura, Taiken, 856 d., 631. 

Kinnara, 133, 243, 280f. 

Kinnari-Jataka, 243. 

Kirfel, W., 466n., 467n., 625n. 

Klrtisena, 499n. 

Kirtivijaya Gapi, 462n. 

Kisa-Gotaml. 58f.. 106, 169, 193, 199, 418, 
487. 

Klatt. J., notes to 426f., 476-481, 616, 519, 
539, 651. 553ff., 657, 578, 587, 591. 

Koch, Max, 420n- 
Kohler, K., 66n. 

KOhler, B., 126a., 131 n., 138d.,'139d.. 639n., 
665d. 

Koliyas, 198. 

Eopagamanaf 160d. 

Kodow» Sten, 14n., 209n., 224n., 227a., 2S8a,, 
816n., 382n.. 431a., 637n., 604, 613f. 
Koa-ts*egfl, 328. 

Kopetzky, 0., 422n. 

Ko4a, 508f.. 672. 

Ko4a*Karika-dastra/ 358n. 
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Kosalf^ 12, T20n. ’ 

Kosambi, Dharmananda, Hu., 93n., 157n., 
192n., e06. 

K’ouei-Ki, 268n. 

Krause, Charlotte, 540n., 594n. 
Krishnamacharya, Embar, 374a. 
Kriya-Saipgraha-Pafijikff, 389o, 

Kriya-Tantraa, 3H9f, 

Krkin, 244, 293. 

Krom, N. J., 254n. 

Krsijia (Ka^iha) Vasudeva, 37, il9n,, 142, 

149, 250, 302, 379, 448n., 451, 458, 463n., 
4t59, 48711., 495. 504, 510. 57()a. 

Kr§na (Ka^ha), 140. 

Krsna II Akalavar^a, 499. 

Kr^na-Bhakti, 203. 

Krsnadaaa, 495u., 617. 

Krsija Upendra, 550 d. 

K ^amakalyana , 688d . 

Kflapai>asrira, 587. 

Ksatracudamani, 635. 

Ksatriyas, s. Warriors. 

Ksemeudra, 292 d., 293, 294n., 37Gn., 485'n. 
Ksudraka, 236, 

Ksudrakavastu, 239n. 

Kubara, 496. 

Kubera. 491. 

Kucheau (Tokhariao) language and texts, 
227n., 233n., 271u„ 272n,. 273n., 3I3n., 
622. 

Kuhu, E., 604, and notes to 99, 181, 138, 

150, 252, 406, 4l7f. 

Kuladatta, 389 d. 

Kama rag upta, 304, 866n. 

Kumfirajiva, 228n., 233n., 235, 256n., 267, 
273n., 304, 310n„ 311, 318n., 316n., 328n., 
342f., 314n., 348n., 349, 360n., 369 d., 
622, 624, 631, 634. 

Kumara Kassspa, 44. 

Kumaralabdba, s. Kumaralata. 

KiunSralto (Kumilralabdha), 160 n., 258 u., 
265 n., 267 ff., 286 f., 288 , 342 , 360 n., 
623 f . 

Kumarapala, 482 f., 505 f., 6.11. 520, 644, | 
646 f., 666 f.. 568, 669 n., .670 f. 
Kurnarapala-Pratibodba, 570. 

Kumarasena, 499 n. 

Kumarila, 478, 580 n., 581. 

Kumbhakarna, 490. 

Kumudacandra, 477 n., 546. 

Kunala, 283, 289. 

K unala- Jataka, 140. 

Kundakunda, 474, 476 f., 496 f., 643 n., 

576 ff., 582, 584, 592. 

Kunike, H., 150 ri. 

Kuniya Bhiipbbasaraputta, s. Ajata^atru. 
KuntI, 644 n. 

Kupakijakau^ikasabaBrakirana, 592. 
Kuppuswami Sastrl, T. S., 276 n., 500 n., 

612 n., 635 n. 

Kurral, 477 n. 

Kuru, 49, 183, 143. 447, 604 n. 
Kurukuna-Sadbana, 393 n. 

Ku6a, 493 f. 

Ku^ajataka, 136 f., 243. 

Ku^adanta-Sutta, 37, 116 n. 


Kuvalayaniala, 479 n 
Ktivanpa, 215. 


Lnbdhisara, 587. 

Laber, J., 676 n. 

Laboulaye, 417 n. 

La Fontaine, 64 n., 127 n., 134 n. 

Lagliiyastraya, 581. 

Laghu-Dravyasaipgralia, 58’6 n. 

Laghulovade, 607. 

Laghvarliannlti-fiastra, 569 n. 

Lagna, 477 n. 

Ijakkbana-Butta, 42. 

Laksanapurusa, 504 n. 

Laksbinana ^astri, 224 n. 

Lakstnana, 492, 495. 

Laksmana Ga^iin, 516. 

Laksmi, 552. 

Laksinlqjkara, 393. 

LaksinTsagara Suri, 514. 

Lak.smlvallabba, 480. 

Lala Hainap, 587 u. 

Laliiaditya, 378 n. 

LalitavLtara, 17, 43 n., 51, 189, 232, 248-266, 
260 f., 295, 303 , 304 n., 328 n., 369, 376, 
.38($ IK, 402, 411 u., 416, 417 n., 463. 

Lalitavistara, 527 n. 

Lnlita-Vistara-Piiraua, 248 n. 

Lalou, Marcelle, 328 n., 332 n., 625, 635. 

Lurna, 636. 

Lamaism, 375, 393. 

Landsberg, G., 192 n. 

Lang, E., 291 n. 

Lonkft. 333, 490, 492 ; s. Ceylon. 

Lankavatarasutra, 295,332, 337, 352, 361 n., 
309, 386, 627, 633. 

Lanka vatara Tantra, 335 n. 

Lannian, Ch., 21 n. 

Lava, 493 f. 

La Valine "^'oussin, Louis de, 255, 608, 623, 
629, 633, and notes to 1, 4, 7, 15, 18, 20 f., 
66,77, 113, 156, 170 f., 173, 193,229, 
233 IT., 238 f., 246 f., 202,267, 271,284, 
289, 295, 299, 304, 306 f., 309 f., 312, 324, 
326 ff., 330,340, 344 ff., 350 f., 353 f., 
356 ff., 360, 304, 368 ff., 373 f., 376 f., 
380, 384, 3B7, 389, 391, 395, 397, 399. 401, 
407, 583. 

Lavapa, 494. 

Law, Biaiala Cliaran, 98 n., 142 u., 162 n., 
168 IK, 169 n., 184 n., 190 .192 n., 

202 n., 204 n.. 206 ik, 207 n., 2IB n., 
220 n., 270 n., 617-624, 627, 638. 

Le Coq, A, von, 232, 417, 

Leemans, C., 155 n. 

Lefnoann, S., 226 n., 248 n., 250 n., 252 n., 
253 n. 

Legends, 121, 147, 186. 208 ; s. also Christian 
and biblical legends. 

Legends, Brahmanical, IJOn., .142, 265, 
448 n.,461, 458. 463 n., 469, 487 ff., 408* 
496, 604, 664 f. 

I Legends, Buddhist, 46, 48, 64 f., 86; 97 f., 

! 101 n., 106 n., 114 f., 121,126, 142463, 

168 ff., 161 n., 182, 187, 190 f., 193 ff.. 
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197 ff., 201. 203, 206-200, 215 IT., 220, 
223 IT., 233, 243, 263 n., 267 f., 270.271, 
278 f., 282, 286-294, 308 n., 3.13, 335, 
339 f., 342, 349, 375-378, 402-405, 409-4.16, 
599, 610, 623; s. also Buddha (legend). 

Legends, Jaina, 432 n., 433 n., 434, 445, 447- 
453,467 f., 4()0, 465, 468-471,480.484, 
486 n., 487 1!., 493-600. 604 f., 508-614,617- 
621, 633, 536-640, 542, 544, 548, 550. 652, 
564 f., 657, 561 n., 564 IT., 567 n. 

Logge, J,, 8 n., 124 n., 16)5 n. 

Lehmann, Edv., 407 n., 409 n., 410 n., 4l2n., 
414. 

L^jeau, G., 66 n, 

Leuraann, E., 600, and notes to 60, 145, 220, 
227, 258 f., 273, 289. 316,320, 326 341, 
355, 382, 387, 405, 427, 441 , 416-149. 451, 
453 ff., 457, 464 IT., 470, 478 f., 483, 485, 
489 f.. 495 f., 619, 622. 637, 662. 

L6vi. Sylvain, 216, 260, 260, 285, 354, 604. 
OCX), 610 It., 618 f., 623, 627, and notes to 
4, 116, 160, 175, 177, 227 ff., 231-237, 239. 
257. 265, 267 f., 271, 289,201, 294,313, 
316. 317, 325. 353, 355 ff., 360, 365, 370, 
376 f.. 386 f., 392, 407, 454. 

iTexicography, 482, 695. 

Liiamo, 636. 

Lichtenberger, H., 420 n. 

Liebicli, B., 365 n. 

Liobrechfc, Eelix, 417 n. 

Lies, tales of, 564. 

Lllavatl-Katba, 513 n. 

Lilley, Mary, B., 158 n. 

Liiiga cult, 400, 552. 

Logic, 346, 363, 517 n., 552. 554 n., 575, 579- 
5)82. 

Lokadipasara, 222. 

Lokaksema, 312 n., 325 n. 

Lokananda, 366. 

Lokapafifiatti, 289 n. 

Lokaprajhapti, 357 n. 

Lokapraka^a of KHemendra, 485 n. 

Lokaprakaea of Vinayavijaya, 593. 

Lokasena, 499. 

Lokatattvanirnaya, 583. 

Lokayata, 336, 874, 473. 

Loke^vararflja, 311. 

Loke6vara-Qataka, 377. 

Lokottaravadins, 230, 240 ff., 245 f., 622. 

Lope do Vega, 418. 

Lorenzo, G. de, 75 n. 

Losch, H , 637. 

Lovarini, E., 638 n. 

Love for one’s enemies, 149. 

Love of nature, 106 f. 

Love lyrics, 473. 

Lfiders, Else, 116 n. 

Luders, H., 267, 604. 613 f., 619, 624, and 
notes to 116, 119, 122 f.. 144, 232, 234, 
238, 244, 267 f., 266, 268 ff., 276, 2B8 f., 
294, 302, 304, 841. 

Lu-Trub (—Nagarjuna,) 339 n., 348 n. 

Lyricpoetry, 100, 10C)f.,133, 250, 266, 473, 
648 ; 8. also Stotras, 


Mac Govern, W. Montgomery, 305 n., 310 n., 
351 n., 355 n., 361 n. 

Madana Kirti, 521. 

Madhyamfigama, 231, t»l8. 

Madhy amakalaipkrx ra-K arik a s , 37 .5 . 

Mjidhyamaka flchool, 341 f., 317, 350, 361 f*, 
364, 373, 388, 393, 628 f., 631. 

Madhyamakilvatara, 328 d., 361, 633. 

Madhy amaka-Vrlti, 346 350 n. 

Madhyarnika-Karikas, 311. 

Madhyamika-fiastra, 314 n., 348 n., 351. 

Mfidhyamikii-Sutras, 311, 350. 

Madhyanta-Vibbagu, 360. 

Madhyanta-Vibbafiga, 352 n., 630 f. 

Magadha, 12, 10, 120 n., 177 n., 356 
424 n., 431 f.. 190, 597. 609, 615. 

Magadbi, 13, 427, 558, 688 n., 602, 604 f., 
608; M. canon, 15, 233. 604, 609. 

Magba, 617, 526. 

Magic. 36. 42, 51. 128, 130 f., 139, 203, 245, 
249, 286 n., 300, 303, 316,, 335, .343, 366. 
369, 380 f., 383 f., 386) ff., 390 f., 396 f., 
309 f., 491, 502, 514, 533. 537 f., 540, 549. 

Maba-Apadana-Sutta, 42, 51. 

Maba-Attbakatha, 184 n. 

Mababala-Malayasundarl-Katha, 533. 

Mahabbaraia, 34, 46, 58, 65 n.. 76, 81,94, 
96, 122, 126 n., 133 f., 112,141, llO f.. 
148 n., 176 n., 244 n., 265, 269, 336, 377, 
411, 448, 451, 469, 473, 487 n., 489, 495 f., 
504 f.. 510, 53p, 542, 510, 565, 619. 

Mahabbasya, 123 n. 

Mahabodhivaipsa, 218. 

Mahficina, 400 f, 

Mabadeva Buddbarupa, 401. 


Maba-Govinda-Sutta, 212. 
Mabajanaka-Jataka, 146, 619. 
Mabajatakamala, 29 L n. 
Mabakaccana, 183. 


Mahftkala. 400. 

Mahakala-Tantra, 399. 
Maba-Karmavibhanga, 618. 
Mahakarunapnndarlka, 10 n. 

Maba-Kassapa, “Kasyapa, b. Kai^yapa. 
Mabakavya, 260, 276, 505, 512, 551 u. 
Mabamaitrf, 335. 

Mabamafigala, 190 n. 

Mabamangala-Jataka, 143. 
Mabamangala-Sutta, 143 n. 

Mahamati, 333 f ., 335 n 
MabS-Mayurl, 385, 386 n., 634 1. 
Maha-Megha-Sutra, 383 n. 

Mahanama, 190, 211 f., 214 f*, 610, 620, 
Maha-Nidana, 248 n. 

Mabanidana-Siitta, 38. 

Maba-Niddeaa, 156. 

Mahii-NipSta, 119 n. 

Mabanisiha (Mabft-Ni^Itba), 429, 461 , iOj, 


560 n., 601 n. 

raha-Ni4Ifcha, 8 . Mahanisiba. _ 

(abapaccakkhana (Maha-Pratyakhyana), 429, 
459, 460 n., 461 n. 

fn t-iSiMt.ia.nH.fT 28* 112. 159, 160 n,, 


199. 

Maha-Pakara^a, 171. 

Mahaparinibbanasutta, 2, 14 n., oo i., 4U n., 
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41, 51, 62 n., 62 67, B6, 112 n., 283 n., 

406» 418. 421 n. 

Mafaft-Parinirva^a-Sutra, 41 n., 286, 289, 
360. 

Maba-Paritta, 60 n, 

Mahfi-Pra;nft-Paramita-8aBtra, 236 n. 

Maha-Prajn&.Paratnita-Sutra, 314. 

Mabft-Pratisarft, 886. 

Maba*Pratyakby&na, a Mabfipaccakkhaija. 

Maha-Pratyaftgira-DbSraril, 387 n. 

Maha-Purapa, 474, 497 ff., 637. 

Mabftpuri]§a, 250. 

Mabapurasa-Carita of Sllafika, 481. 

Mabapuro^a.Carita of Merutonga, 517. 

Maharaja^KaDika'lekha, 270. 

Maba(rak$&)mantranu8ari^I, 385. 

Maharastri, 427, 646, 668; s. Jaina-Maha- 
ra^trl. 

Maba>BatDaku(a-Dharmaparyaya, 329 n. 

Maha-Sabasrapramardinl, 385. 

Mabasami. 221. 

Mabasa6gbikas (Mabasabgitikae), 7, J5 n., 
77 n.. 226 n., 233, 240, 246, 384 n., 622. 

Mabasafigiti, 7. 

Mahasadgitikas, s. Mabadadghikas. 

Mabasastra, 630. 

Maha-Satipattihftna-Sutta, 38, 67. 

Mabasattva, 817 n. 

Mahaseoa, 213, 214 n., 215 n. 

Mab&-8itavatl, 385. 

Maba-Sudassana.Satta, 37 d., 115 u. 

Mabasukba, 368, 398. 

Mahatl Prajuft-Pfiramita, 316 d. 

Maha-Tissa, 203. 

Mahatmya, 289 n., 292 , 340 n., 376-401, 603. 

Maha-Ummagga-Jataka, 137, 541. 

Mahavagga of the Dighanikaya, 35 n. ; of 
the 8uttanipata, 92; of the Vinayapitaka, 
8. Vinayapitaka (Mafiavagga). 

Mahftvaii)ulya Satras, 301 n., 396 f. 

Maha-Vairocana-Abhisambodhi, 400 n, 

Mahavaipsa, 6n., 18, 184 n., 190, 208, 209 n , 
210 d., 211-218, 223n., 226, 617, 620 f. 

Mabavaipsatlk&t 291 d., 217. 

Mah&v8stii{.Avadans), 17, 232, 237, 239-247, 
248, 253 n., 265, 260, 286 n., 294 n., 803, 
328, 369, 376, 634. 

Mahavibbai^ga, 21, 24. 

Mab4vib&ra of Annradbapura, 184 n., 190, 
202, 205, 210, 215 n., 218. 

Habavira, Vardbamana, Nigaptba Nata- 
putta, 424 ff. passim ; adversary of tbe 
Buddha, 72, 424 f., 439, 614; supposed 
author, 481, 498; biography of, 434, 
437 f.. 443, 463, 464 n., 506, 510, 617, 
619; birth of, 490; bis date, 424 q., 
478ni., 479n«<, 489, 600, 614 f, ; names of, 
446n., 461 ; preached in Ardba-Magadhl, 
430; prophecies of, 604, 606; tbe last 
Tlrtbakara, 447 n., 607, 610; worship of, 
448, 466, 468, 472, 603, 648, 661 f., 666 f., 
669. 

Mab&v!ra.Oaritra, 606, 610, 617« 

MabfiviraCariyam, 610. 

Mab&vira-Stava, 668. 

MabEvlra-Btotra, 664 n., 660i 


Mahavyutpatti, 28 n., 24 n., 231 n., 294 n 
307 d., 321 n., 324, 829 n., 347 n. 
Mahayana, 19 n., 20 n., 77 n., 110, 163, 162 
189, 202 n., 203, 224 f , 227-281, 236. 
238 n. , 241 n., 245-249, 262, 255, 257, 264 f. 
268, 271, 277, 279, 284, 289 n., 290 f.! 
292 n., 294 f., 301 n., 304, 313 n., 814 ii. 
324, 326, 328, 340 n., 841 f., 844, 362 f., 
359 , 861 f., 365 ff.. 375, 880 ff., 387, 

389 f., 394, 396 f., 399, 408, 421, 566. 675, 
622ff., 629. 

Mabayau6bbidbarma-8Bipg!ti-Sastra, 365. 
Mab&yana Saipgraba, 362 u. 
MabaySna-Satnparigraha, 366. 
Mahayana-Sraddhotpada (^astra), 257 u., 
266 n., 337. 361 t, 632. 
Mabayana-Sutralaipkara, 234 n., 306 n., 

328 n., 329 n., 352 n., 356, 364 n., 355 n., 
360, 392 n., 630. 

Mahay&na-Sutr&laipkara-Sastra, 352 n. 
Mahayana Sutras, 197, 248, 252, 284 n., 
294-341, 342 IT.. 359 f., 367, 376, 882 f.. 
386, 389, 394 ff., 402, 411, 449. 627. 
Mahayana-Uttaratantra-Sastra, 352 n. 
Mabayana-Viipsaka, 346. 

Maheaara Suri, 689. 

Mabe^vara, 308, 349 n. 

Mahinda, 7 f., 184, 209, 21^3, 605. 

Mabipala, 586 f. 

Mahfpala-Caritra, 536. 

MahlSasakas, 6 n., 231 n., 233. 

Mahoaadha, 138 f., 641. 

Maisey, F. 0., 16 n., 156 n. 
MaithiU-Kalyapa, 546. 

Maitra, S., 121 n. 

Maitrakanyaka, 282, 290. 

Maitreya, Metteyya, tbe future Buddha, 43, 
162, 220, 221 n., 273, 289. 291, 297. 300, 
852, 366, 378, 631. 

Maitreya (natha), 306 n., 328 n., 329 n., 337. 

862-356, 360, 630 ff. 

Maitreyasamiti, 272. 

Maitreyavyfikarana, 272. 

Maitri, Metta, 79’89. 103, 157, 330, 338 n., 
840, 383, 884 n., 391, 667. 

Maj jhima, 8 n. 

Majjbiraabhapakas, 17 n., 122 n. 

Majjhima Nikaya, 6 n., 9 n., 12 i)., u., 

23 n., 34 , B5 n., 38 n., 46-83, 64 60, 

64 D., 67, G9n., 70 n., 72, 74 f., 76 u., 
93 n., 101 n., 110, 115 n., 133 n., 169 n., 
160, 168, 183, 187 n., 191, 197 n., 200 n., 
234, 242, 288 n., 289 n., 405 n., 418, 603, 
607, 615, 018. 

Majumdar, K. C., 174 n., 698, 6H. 
Makbadeva, 48, 140. 

Makhadeva-Sutta, 116 n. 
Maladhari.Devaprabba, 536. 
Maladhari-Hemacandra Suri, 470 n., 472 n. 

481, 611, 661 n., 689. 
M&lalaipkara-Vatthu. 224. 

Malalasekera, 0. P,. 698 n., 617, 619. 
Malayagiri Stiri, 592, and notes to 466 ff., 
470 ff., 644, 691. 

MalayasundarT-Oaritra, 634. 
Malayasnndarl-Katba, 630. 
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Malayaeundatikalboilibaru, 633 n. 

MalU, 447 f. 

MalliLiatha, 512 n. 

Mallioathacarifca, 511 ii. 

Mallisena, 497 d., 690. 

M^ilov, S. E.> 628. 

TVIaluukya, son of, 70. 

Man in the well, 417, 523, 666. 

Manas, 56, 572. 

Manatuhga, 478, 520, 649 It, 556 n., 657. 
Manavijaya, 594. 

Manchu translations, 316 n. 

Mai3()ala., 397, 

Ma^itjaJin, 333. 

Maijdiya, 488. 

Mahgala, 79, 143, 499 n. 

Mahgala-Sutta, 78 a., 79, 113. 

Manibhadra, 659 n. 

Manicudavadana, 376. 

Manikyacandra, 515 f. 

Manikyanandin, 582. 

Mai^nkyaiagara, 618 n. 

Manikyasundara, 533. 

Manikya Suri, 635, 636 n. 

Mai.iiniekhala, 619. 

Mai^iipadma, 309 n. 

Maniratna, 588 n. 

Marijusri, 301, 312 n., 325, 327, 366, 374, 
391, 897, 401 n., 560 n. 
Mafiju4rI-Biiddhakfletra-(:iuna-Vyulia, 312 n., 
328. 

Manju^rl-Mula-Kalpa, 397, 635. 
Mafiju^ri-nama-sarpgiti, 397 n, 

Mafijuvarma, 366 n. 

Manoratha, 356 n. 

Manoratha-Puranl, 191, 192 n., 197 f., 201, 
206, 207 n. 

Manovijnana, 333. 

Manaukkhai, Bheth Bliagabai, 427 n. 

Mantra, 25, 78, 286 f., 380 f., 387 f.. 391 f., 
395, 397.400. 

Mantrapadani, 381. 

Mantrayaoa, 387. 389, 397, 400. 

Manu.Smrti, 84, 12G n., 265, 569. 

Mara, 54, 58 f., 69 n., 97. 110, 188, 195, 201, 
2,40, 252 f., 262, 288, 405, 415, 614. 
Marana*Sainahi (Marana-SarnSdlii), 461. 
Mara-Satpy utta, 54, 58, 242. 

Marasiipha II, 585, 

Mariners’ fairy tales, 131, 132 n., 447. 
Markan^eya-Purapa, 244, 308 n. 

Marka^a Jataka, 243 n. 

Marshall, Sir John H-, 16 n., 255 n., 613. 
Marvari, 596. 

Masaon-Oursel P., 340 n., 853 n. 

Masuda, Jiryo, 853 n., 625. 

Masurak^a, 886. 

Matafiga, 341, 

Mathematics, 441, 473, 695, 

Maticitra, 270 n, 

Matikas, 11, 41n, 166, 182 n. 

Matrceta, 269 ff., 272 n., 876. 

Matfka, 11 n. 

Matsumoto, Tckumyo, 625 f. 
M&tugama^Saipyutta 55. 

Maudgaly&yana, s* Moggallana. 


Maury a, 336, 431, 434, 509. 

Mauthner, Fritz, 421. 

Maxims, s. Gnomic poetry. 

Maya, 187, 188 n., 240, 250, 325, 398. 

Maya, doctrine of, 319, 335. 

Mayura, 377 n., 386 n., 549 f. 

Mazumdar, B. C., 84 n., 85 n. 

Mdo (Sutral, 387. 

Medhaipkara, 222, 224. 

Medicine, 226, 334, 343. 

Medicine girl, parable of the, 394. 

Meditation, 46, 66, 61 f., 78, 107, 146, 188, 202 
fr., 249, 262 n., 306, 312, 321, 327, 338 f., 
349, 366 n., 368. 390.393, 398, 411, 413 n., 
437, 471, 514, 518, 531. 561, 668, 571, 577. 
586. 

Meghacandra, 682 n. 

Meghaduta, 612, 674. 

Meghaprabhacarya, 648. 

Megha-Sutra, 383, 384 n. 

Meghavaijna of Ceylon, 611. 

Mehta, Motichand Jhaverchand, 594 n. 
Meissner, B., 138 n. 

Mcnandros, a. Milinda. 

Merutuhga, 517, 619 f., 534 n., 539 n., 649 n. 
Metaphysics, 66, 70, 165, 345 n.,374, 583. 
Metrics, 482. 

Metta, 8. Maitrl. 

Metta-Sutta, 78 n,, 79. 

Metteyya, s. Maitreya. 

Meyer, J. J., 131 n., 136 n., 139 n., 140 n., 
486 n., 488 n., 608 n., 548 n. 

Meyer, W., 150 n., 200 n. 

Milinda, Mcnandros, 174 f., 177 f., 620. 
Milindapafiha, 6 n., 9 n., 18, 23 n., 60 n., 
77 n., 80 D., 116 n., 122 n., 123 n.,149 n., 
173 174-183, 184 n.. 619. 

Mimaipiia, 375, 478. 

Minayeff, J. P. , 609, and notes to 1, 15, 98, 
170, 190, 192, 219 ff., 347, 365, 370, 377, 
897. 


Ming-ti, 841. 

Miracles, 40, 42, 51, 61, 87. 109 f., 148 n.. 
161, 163, 183, 187 ff., 203. 214, 216, 230, 
240, 247 n., 250, 256, 260, 279, 282 f., 293. 
405 f., 408, 4X0 f., 413 f., 601, 613, 633, 
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Mironov, N. D., 304 n., 563 n., 504 n , 665 n., 
683n., 633. 

Mithras, 386 n. 

Mitra, Bftjendralala, 396, and notes to 228, 
239, 248. 284, 286, 290-293, 806. 313 ff., 
325 ff., 837, 339, 357, 376 ff., 382, 384 ff., 
387, 389, 394, 400, 430, 496, 587. 

Mitra, Sailendranatb, 238 n. 

Mittavindaka, 132, 282. 


Mitzkj, Dora, 422 n. 

MofffralWna, Maudgalyayana, 28 46, 51, 56, 
99, 101 n., 112 f., 169, 196, 204, 244 n., 
267, 280, 367 n. 

Moggallana-Saipyutta, 65. 

Mohanaghara, 447 n. 

Moha-Baja-Par&jaya, 647. 

Money aaute, 607. 

Mongolia, 611. 

Mongolian texts and translations, 341 u., 634 
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Moon dynasty, 491. 

Moore, J. H., 88 n., 80 n., 91 n. 
Mora-Jataka, 385. 

Morality, 426, 569; 0 . Buddhism, and Jinism 
(ethics oO- 

Moral narratives (tales) and sayings, 125, 132, 
141 ff., 630, 670, 573 f. 

Morris, R., notes to 60, 64, 116, 140, IGO, 
162, 168, 218, 222. 

Moses, 406 n. 

Mrgavati-Caritra, 536. 

Much, Hans, 423. 

Mudra, 391, 397. 

Mudrita-Kuraudacandra-Prakarana , 546. 
Mukherjee, Prabliatkurnar, 227 n. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Sujitkumar, 627. 

Mukhtara, Jugala Kis^ora, 581 n. 
Miila-AtthakathS, 184 n. 

Mnlacara, 474, 577. 

Muladeva, 488. 

Mula-Mad hy amaka-Karika s , 364 . 

Mularaja, 643 n. 

Mulasarvastivadins, 4 n., 19, 21 n., 231 n., 
282 ff., 239 , 284 f., 621, 624. 

Mula-Sikkba, 221. 

Mula-Butra, 390, (of the Jaina Canon), 
429 f., 433, 462 n., 466, 470 1!., 474, 481. 
Mdla>Sutta, s. Mula Sutra. 

Muller, Ed., 601. and notes to 39, 100, 109, 
158, 160 f., 166, 192, 197, 201, 205, 221. 
Mhller, F, Max. notes to 80 f.. 190, 216, 236 
f., 310, 316, 347, 382, 416. 

Muller, F, W. K., notes to 227. 272 f., 304, 
341, 387. 

Municandra Suri, 496 n., 516 n., 574, 684 n, 
Munigatha, 607. 

Munipaticaritrasaroddhara. 584 n. 
Muni-Sutta, 607. 

Muoivaicariya, 5H4 n. 

Murakami, Senshoi, 362 n. 

Musti-Prakarana, 352. 

Mythology of Buddhism, 230, 247, 277, 279, 
368 ; of Jinism, 507, 589. 

Myths. 46, 97, 125, 208, 216 f., 599. 


Nagai, M., 102 n., 202 n. 

Nagakumaracariu, 637. 

Nagananda, 294 n. 

Nagarjuna (philosopher), 257 f., 301, 32-4, 
328 D., 839 n., 341.351. 366 n., 3610., 
362 1!., 366 n., 370 n., 376 n., 628. 

Nagarjnna (author of Tantras), 343 n., 392, 
396. 628 f. 

JSiagas, 66, 133, 161 n., 243, 280 f., 301, 343, 
375, 613. 

Naga, Satpyutta, 55. 

Nagasena, 173, 177 n., 178-181. 620. 

Naggal, 488. 

Nahar, Puran Chand, 426 n,, 428 n., 480 n., 
675 n. 

Naipaliya-Deveeta-Kalyaija Pancaviipiatika, 
378. 

Nairatrayapariprocha, 623, 627. 

Nak^atra, 467. 

Nala, 496 , 642, 671. 


Nalaka, 97. 

Nftlaka-Sutta, 9(). 

Nalanda (university), 220, 363, 306, 375. 
Na)inika*Jataka, 147. 

Nalopakhyana, 148 n. 

Namarupaparicobeda, 222. 

Nami, 468. 

Nanak, 000. 

Nanda (half-brother of Buddha), 87, 203 f,, 
421. 

,, (king of Magadha), 177n., 520, 614. 
Nandapafiha, 2L9. 

Nandas, 336, 609. 

Nandise^a. 554. 

Nandi <Nandi)-Sutta (Nandl-Sutra), 429 f., 
433. 442 f., 4,52, 453 n.. 45(5 n , 161 n., 
472, 473 n., 644 n., 592 n. 

Nanjio, Bunyiii, 028, and notes to 228, 253, 
206, 276, 295, 304 f., 307, 310, 312 f., 
315 f., 324 f., 328-333, 339, 314, 311, 

850 1!., 365, 360. 382 f., 394, 400. 

Nanoday a, 190 n. 

Narada, 99, 145. 191. 

Narakacandra, 450 n. 

Naraya^^a, 308. 

Narayapa-Pariprccha, 383 n. 

Narrative literature (stories, tales), 17, 26-31, 
46, 48 f., 76-1(55 passim, 1-7 n., 181, 185, 
187, 189. 102-201, 203, 207, 209, 211. 

216 D., 224 f., 233 f., 236 n.. 241, 213 IT., 
265, 267 ff.. 274, 276-285, 288 f., 291 ff., 
294 n., 364 n., 394 n., 402, 405 n.. 406 I'., 
109 f., 414, 110. 118, 437, 440-119,451. 
455, 468, 409 if., 476, 481, 483 f.. 485 n., 
480 ff.. 489 n., 490. 192, 495. 498 f.. 
504-511, 514 f., 517-521, ff., 527, 530,- 
533, 636-645,548. 559,601, .563 ff., 5(57. 
670 ff., 590, 604, 637. 

Nastikas, 845 n. 

N&stivada, 575. 

Na^bha^ika, 289 u. 

Nataka, 273. 

Natakasamayasarakala^ab, 584 n. 
Naiakatraya, 576. 

N&taputta, B. Mah&vira. 

Navapaya (Navapada-Prakarapa), 588. 

Nava Tatta, 688. 

Navatattva-Prakarana. 588. 
Nayadbammakabao (Jnatadharmakatha];0, 
131 D., 132 n., 429, M5-M9. 514 n. 
Nayaputta (Jfiatpputra), 446 n. 

Niiyas, 446 n. 

Neil, R. A., 116 n., 284 n. 

Nemi, s. Ari^tanemi. 

Nemibhaktftmaram, 557. 

Nemicandra Siddbanta-Cakravartin, 481, 510, 
580 n., 686. 687. 

Nemidatta, 544. 

Nemiduta, 512. 

Nemi-Jina-Stava, 558. 

Nemioahacariu, 611. 

Nemindtha, s. Ari^tanemi. 

Nemindtha-Oarita, 511. 

Nemi-Nirvai()a, 512, 

Nepal, 14 n.. 19, 21, 227 n., 233, 234 n.. 
237 n., 238 n., 296, 875, 385. 401 n. 
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NestoriaD ChristiaDS, 3B0 n. 

Netti (-Gandha-Pakaraija), 77 n., 183, 206 n., 
620. 

Neumann, K. E., 98, 102, 111, 204, 420, 
006 f., and notes to 16, 21 f., 35, 38, 40, 
62, 76 f., 80. 02 f., 100, 110, 113, 221, 
406, 412 f., 421. 

Nibbana, s. Nirva^ia. 

Nichiren, 305. 

Nicoderaus, 308 n. 

Nidana, 186 n., 239 n., 277 n. ; twelve n., 
64. 

Nidanakatha, 10 n., 17, 51, 164, 186-180, I 
218, 224 f., 240, 249, 263 n., 411 n., 412. 

Nidana-Saipyutta, 54. 

Niddesa, 15 n., 34. 77 n., 02, 156 f., 184 n. 

Nie Tao-Tchen, 248 n. 

Nigamas, 430 n. 

Nigantha Nataputta, s. Mahavira. 

Niga^thas, 424, 445. 

Nigdukar, Dattatraya Shastri, 258 n. 

Nigrodhamiga-J&taka, 150 n. 

Nijjutti (Niryukti), 402, 465, 470, 470, 483- 
864. 

Nikayaa, 0, 12, 17 f., 34, 57, 58 n., 62, 66-60, 
74, 76 f., IJo, JG7 f., 234 ff. 

Nikayasaipgraha, 617. 

Nilakapt'hft-Dhara^i, 387 n. 

Ni!anetra(-Xryadeva), 340. 

Nipaka, 61, 02 n,, 118. 

Nirayavall, 420, 457. 

Niray&valiyjio, 458. 

Nirbhaya-Bhima-Vyayoga, 546, 

Nirmapakaya, 340 n. 

Nirviipa. Nibbana, 3, 38 f., 14-48, 51 f., 62, 
74, 84, 86 f., 100, 103, 105 ff,, 110, 172, 
182,105,202, 228, 230, 246, 264, 268 n., 
283, 288, 200, 200 f., 30f), 300, 318 f.. 334, 
336, 340, 344 n., 346, 352, 368, 371. 301, 
412 f., 433, 402, 471 n., 476 f., 470 n., 
401, 493, 495 f., 506, 514. 529. 684, 615, 
630. 

Niryukti, a, Nijjutti. 

Nisa^ha, 458. 

Nisami, 480 n. 

Nisedha, 4G4n, 

Nisiha (Nisitha), 429, 464. 

Niti. 65 n., 126, 408. 

Niti^astra, 262, 560 n. 

Niyamasara, 676. 

Nobel, Job., 228 n., 269 n., 313 n., 302 n., 
599 n., 609. 623. 

Noeld^e, Th., 136 n. 

15Jorman, H. C., notes to 193 ff., 201, 217, 
224. 

Northern Buddhist Literature, 19 n. 

Novels, 125. 447, 478. 483, 521-535, 530 f. 

Novices, 78, 81. 

Number riddles, 65 n. 

Numbers, 300. 

Nuns, founding of order, 28, 62 n., 64, 102; 
8. also Bhikkhoni and Theris. 

Nyaj;iatiloka (Anton Gueth), 00 n., 168 n., 
174 n., 201 n, 

Nyaya, 374, 575, 583. 

Nyayabindu, 863. 


Nyayakumudacaudrodaya, 582. 
Nyaya-Kusumanjali, 594. 
Nyayanusara-Sastra, 358 n. 

Nyayaprave4a, 363, 583, 633. 
Nyayapravesaka Sutra, 179 n. 

Nyayatirtha Sahityaratna, Darbari Lala 
404 n., 4'.)5 n. 

Nyayavalara, 580. 

Nyayavatara-vrtti, 479 n, 

Nyayavijaya, 604. 

Nyayavini^caya, 555 n., 681 f. 


Oaten, E. F., 410 n. 

Oberrniller, E., (j29‘632. 

Obolonsky, A., 419 n. 

Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha, 535. 

Oedipus tragedy, 508. 

Ogha-Niryukti, s. Ohanijjutti. 

Oluinasuyain, 437. 

Ohanijjutti (Ogha-Niryukti), 430, 4.33, 465, 
471, 470. 

Oliara, Karichi, 360 n. 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 19, 507, 500, 603. 605 
If., 609, 612 f. , and notes to 1, 3 f., 8, 11, 
20-25. 27, 29, 32, 37. 41, 45, 64, OOf., 92 f , 
96. 08, 100, 102, 104, 113. 115 f., 118, 123 f., 
140,147, 160,104, 169,178 ff., 182. 208, 
210, 216 f., 232 f., 236 f., 239, 241 f.. 251, 
274, 270, 284 f., 289, 407, 434 464, 600. 

d’Oldenburg, S., notes to 116, 120, 155, 238, 
243, 273 f., 278, 292 f. 

OHramaro, P., 39 n. 

Oman, J. C., 601 n. 

Omens, 611. 

Om manipadrne hum, 300. 

Ouo, Gen rnyo, 631. 

Ontology, 570. 

Oral transmission, 8, 68, 77 n., 1 17, 185, 254, 
404, 434, 564, 617, 621. 

Ornate poetry (kavya), 107, 111 n., 213, 216, 
223. 260-264, 267, 273 f., 276, 285, 289 f., 
293, 365, 376, 378 f., 427, 460, 463, 483, 
505, 511, 617 n., 518, 620. 625, 534-538, 
549, 553, 558. 562, 567, 573. 

Ornate prose, 140 n., 451. 

Otto, Rudolf, 379 n. 

Ovavaiya, s. recte Uvaviiiya. 

Pabbajja.Sutta, 96 f., 212. 

Pacanekfiyika, 17. 

Paccekabuddha (Prutyekabuddha), 19, 146 
n., 168, 247, 279 f., 282, 297, 468, 487, 
618. 

Paccekabuddhapadana, 158, 

Paccuppannavattbu, 115, 120 n., 189. 

Pacittiya dharama, 24 n. 

Pada, 80 D. 

Padalipta, s. Palitta. 

Paderia inscription, 699. 

Padhana-Sutta, 96 f., 242. 

Padma (Buddbist wonderland), 313. 

' „ (female organ), 388. 

„ (.Rama), 489 f., 492 ff. 

Padma-Carita, s. Pauinacariya. 
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Padinamandira, 557 n. 

PadmanandiQ, 476 n., 582. 

Padma-Purapa, 474, 494, 565 u. 
Padmasambhava, 375, 3ki 
Padmasundara, 516. 

Padniavajra, 393* 

Padmavati, 536. 

PadmavatI,AvadaQa, 294 n. 

Padmottara, 313. 

Padnmavati, 200. 

Padyacudamani, 192 n., 276. 

Pa68i, 455 f. 

PaT^^ia (Prakirna), 429 f., 448 n., 45S-461, 
472. I 

Pai^acI, 226 n., 558, 604. I 

PatyalacchT, 532 n., 553 n. | 

Pajja-Madhu, 223. 

Pajjasava^akappa (Paryo^ana-Kalpa), 464. 
Pajiunna, 215. 

Pajjusan, 464. 

Pakippaka-Nipata, 119 n. 

Pakkhi (Paksika- Sutra), 430, 471, 513 n. 
Paksika-Sutra, 8. Pakkhi. 
Pala^Gopala-Kathanaka, 539. 

Palha, B. Jinarak^ita. 

Pali, 13 f., 117, 118 n., 184 f., 190, 210, 218, 
223, 292, 430, 601-006, 638. 

Pali Canon, s. Tipitaka. 

Pali literature, non-canonical, 174-226. 

Pali Text Society, 21 n. 

Palitta (Padalipta), 477 n., 478, 522. 

Pallava dynasty, 477 n. 

Paipcakappa (Pafica-Kalpa), 429 f,, 465. 
PaficabbOmi, 352 n. 

Paucagati'Dipana, 222. 

Pafica-Ealpa, s. Paipcakappa. 

Paficakrama, 395 f. 

Pa&cakramopade^a Srlghanta, 39(> n. 
Paficamirrata, 632. 

Paficanekayika, 18 n. 

Paficarak^a, 385 | 

Paficasaxpgiaba, 567 n., 586. 691. 

Panca6atika Praifia-Paramita, 316 n. 
Panca4atI-Praboaha-Sambandha, 544. 
Paficasiipha, 366. 

Palicaskandha-Prakarapa, 360. 
Pallc&stikayasara, a. Paftcatthiyasara. 
Paficatantra, 84, 126 f., 129 n., 130 n., 134 n., 
136 n., 160 n.. 163, 216 n., 348, 497 n., 

604 n., 514, 641, 646. 

Paficatthiyasara (Paficaatikayasara), 676. 
Paficavi]p4atika*Praj£la-Paramita-hrdaya, 

382 n. 

Paficaviipdati8ftba8rik& Prajna-Paramit6, 315, 
316 n*, 824, 342, 353, 626. 

P&p(Java-Oarita, 496. 

Pap^ava-PurSpa, 496, 666 n. 

Pap^avaa, 140, 836, 496 f., 604. 

Pandit Shankar Pandurang, 518 n., 519 n., 
620 n., 653 n. 

Papb&vagarapaim (Pra4na>^yyakarapaDi), 429, 
452. 

Papini 260, 386. 664 n., 608. 

PafifiH, praj6& (wisdom), 86, 202, 381. 
Pahhasami, 219. 

Pannavapa(Prajpapana), 429, 442, 466, 


Pao-chi, 328. 

Paoli, Betty, 308 n. 

Papabuddhi-Dharmabuddhi-Katlianaka, 538. 
Papaficasudanl, 191, 192 u., 197, 201 n. 
Parables, s. Similes. 

Parakkamabahu I, 620. 

Parakramabahu, 214, 379. 

Paramahamsa, 480. 

Paramajoti-Stotra, 551 n. 

Pararnara dynasty, 560 n. 

Parainartha, 341, 352 n;, 355, 356 n., 357, 
359 if., 8G2 n. 

Paramarthanfima-Saijigiti, 377. 
ParamSrtha-Saptati, 846 n., 359. 
ParamatmaprakaSa, 590 n. 
Paramattba-Dipanl, 205. 

Pararnatthajotikft, 93 n., 192, 19 h n. 
Paramattha<Katha, 191. 

Pararni, 152 n. 

ParamT-Mahasataka, 222. 

ParamitR ^perfection), 152 n., 158 n., 161- 
164, 165 D., 187, 222, 230, 274, 313. 314 n., 
321, 354, 308, 372, 381. 398. 
Parfitraaparivartana, 373. 

Paratmasamata, 373. 

Par&yana, 09 n., 92, 156, 236. 

Pargiter, J. E., 316 n. 

Parikarmani, 453, 473. 

Parikaminaip, 453. 

Pariksanmkha- Sutra, 582. 

Parinirva^ia-Sutra, 41 n., 279, 283 n, 
Paripirochas, 828, 330-332. 

Paris, Gaston, 130 n. 

Pari6i?|a-Parvan, 507 f., 519 f., 532, 536, 
567n.. 572. 

Parifiistas, 33, 458, 

Paritta, 80, 380 n., 381. 

Parivara (pa(,ha), 15 n., 21, 33, 182 n,, 245 n. 
Par4va, s. PSrfivanatha. 

Par§vabhyudaya, 612. 

Par8va(natba), 257, 424 n., 445, 163, 169. 
486 n., 604 , 607, 610. 612 ff.. 6L7, 619, 
648 f., 651 f., 555, 673. 

Par4vanatha*Caritra, 612, 615, 516 n., 535 n., 
665. 

Par^vanftthakavya, 616 n., 585 n, 

Pfirvati, 898. 401. 

Paryu^ai^a-Kalpa, s. Pajjosavaijakappa. 
Passover Hagada, 66 n. 

Patacara, 105, 106 n., 169, 199. 

Pataliputra, 6 f., 8 n., 13, 431 f., 436, 678, 
602, 605, 610. 

Patafijali, 123 n., 473. 

P&tayantika dbarmab, 24 n. 

Path, the noble eightfold, 2, 103 (correct Ij, 
106. 

Pathak, K. B., 866 n., 477 n., 478 n., 495 n., 
407 n.. 612 n., 680 n., 582 n., 615. 
Paticcasamuppada, 54, 230. 

Paiika-Sntta, 42. 

P&iikavagga, 85 n. 

Patimokkha,8,92-26,41 n., 62, 61, 184 n., 
191, 221, 607. 

Patisambbida, 15 n., 77 n. 
Paiisambhidamagga, 84, 157. 

P&trakesarin, a. yidyananda. 
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patrakesari-Stotra, 552. 

Patraparik§fa, 682. 

Pattavalis, 476 f., 478 n., 479 n., 619, 560 n., 
561 n., 678, 582 n. 

Patthana*Pakarapa, 171 f., 192, 

Paiimacariya (Padma-Carita), 477, 489-493, 
494, 498, 560 n. 

Pavaraija celebration, 25. 

Pavaya^asara (Pravacanasara), 676. 

Pavayapasara Paiicatthiyasaipgaha (Prava- 
canasara Paficastii^&yasaipgraha), 576. 

Pavolini, P. E., cotes to 30, 80, 88, 132, 346, 
224, 488, 612, 544, 659, 567, 673, 676. 

Payasi-Sutta, 44, 170. 

Pelliot, P., 177 n., 227 n., 232, 233 n., 271 n., 
326 n., 610. 

Penzer, N. M., 148 n., 340 n. 

Peppe W. C., 699. 

Perfections, s. Paramita. 

Peri, N., 355 n., 356 n., 362 n., 365 n., 632. 

Persians, 136 n., 154. 

Peta, 99 f. 

Petakin, 17. 

Pelakopadesa, 77 n., 183. 

Petavatthii, 34,77 n., 98-100, 280; ccmnien- 
tary, 142 n., 206, 207. 

Peterson, P., 574, and notes to 427, 471, 
476'f., 479, 481, 495 f., 506, 610, 516 ff., 
521f.,625, 632, 634, 639, 543 f., 551 ff., 
555, 567, 561, 567, 670, 576-580. 584, 588- 
693. 

Petroffaky, M., 238. 

Potrus de Natalibas, 418 n. 

Pfleiderer, 0., 406 n. 

Pfungst, Artur, 150 n., 419 n. 

Phantasmagorias, 245, 297, 300, 

Philosophy, 269, 323, 337, 369, 363, 374, 399, 
419 f., 473, 482, 652 n., 555, 575, 580 f., 
688, 584 n., 586, 689 f., 694 f. ; s. also 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Physiologus, 164 n. 

Physiology, 460. 

Piipdanijjntti (Pii^da-Niryukti), 429 i., 433, 
465.471, 476. 

Pihgalaka, 99. 

Piprava, 699. 

Pirit, 80, 381. 

Pi§ana8, 212. 

Pischel, B., 604, 606, and notes to 4, 90, 97, 
lOO, 136. 140, 164. 226, 234, 287, 405 f.. 
411, 431, 466. 564, 599. 

Pitaka, 8 n., 9n., 17, 171, 363; two P., 11 n., 
three P., 219, 343. 

Pitakasampradaya, 9 n. 

Pitakattayaip, 18. 

PiUputrasamagama, 328. 

Planudes. 138. 

Plato, 76, 176. 

Pleyte, M., 254 n. 

Plutarch, 17ff n. 

Poetics, 482', 612 n., 695. 

Po-EI-tsu, 286 n. 

Poison girl, 394 n. 

Politics, 595. 

Poraigia, 384. 

Porapa-AtthakathS, 184 □. 


Pora^a-Katha, 184 n. 

P‘ou-yao-king, 263. 

Prabandhacintama^i, 517, 620, 635 n., 639 n,, 
540 n. 

Prabandhako^a, 520, 652 n. 

Prabandhas, 519. 

Prabhacandra, 478, 479 n., 619 f.. 676, 681 f., 
583 n. 

Prabhakaramitra, 352n. 

Prabhananda, 656n. 

Prabhavaka, 626. 

Prabhavaka-Ca^itra, 617c., 519, 626f. 547d.. 
662d. 

Prabhrtatraya, 676. 

Prabuddha-Kauhi^eya, 548. 

Pradyiimna Suri, 63jGn., 617, 518d., 620. 
522n. 

Prajapati, 250n., 336. 

Prajfia, s. Pafica. 

Prajna-da^da, 339n., 348. 

Prajfiakaramati, 370n., 374 d. 

Prajnapana, s. PannavaijS. 

Prajua-Paramita, 313-317, 320, 322ff., 332, 
342, 348n., 369, 381f., 390, 392, 398, C26f.. 
630. 

Prajufi-Parainitabrdaya-Sutras, 316, ,381, 

882 n. 

Prajfia-Parainita-naya-Sata-Pafica^atikS, 

382 n. 

Pr a jiia- Paramita -Sutra Saatra, 342, 348. 
Prajfi®- P aramitopade^a-gastra, 363. 
Prajuapti-Sastra, 367n. 

Prakara^a-Aryavaca, 365. 

Prakaranas, 481, 640. 

PrakTrija, s. Palp^a. 

Prakirpakas, 461n., 473. 

Prakrit. 226n., 238, 209, 802n., 327, 331, 
427, 428n., 430, 466d., 475, 477f., 479n., 
480f., 483f., 489, 606ri., 607, 610, 611n., 
612. 616, 618n., 621/.. 526, 531, 633. 636/.. 
642, 544, 548, 549n., 661, 663/., 657f.. 
659n., 660/., 664, 671. 674-677, 679, 585f/ 
688/., 591, 593, 604. 
Prakrita-Suktaratngmala, 576ii. 

Prakpti, 286f., 419. 

Prainaiiagrantha, 516n. 

Pramana-Mimarpsa, 589. 

Pramapanirnaya, 682. 

Prsmana-Paribhasa, 694. 

Pramanapaiik§a, 582. 
Prameyakamalamartapda, 682. 

Prapada, 289. 

Pranidhana, 311, 327. 

Prasada, Ajit, 667n. 

Pra^amarati-Prakarapa, 679. 

Prasadgika school, 362, 364. 

Prasannapada, 345, 364, C33. 

Pra^asti. 626. 628n,, 543n., 647n., 582, 590. 
Prasenajit, 465d. 

Pra^naSata, 554n. 

Prafina-Vyakarapani, s. Paphavagarapfiiip. 
Pra6nottara-Batnamala, 569, 660n. 
Prafinottaro{ asakacara, 592. 

Pratbamanuyoga, 474, 498. 

I Pratikramapa, 474. 

I Pratimokisa, 23 d., 24n., 233. 
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Pratimok^a-Butrai 283, 

PratiBthapSt'ha» 587. 

Pratitya-Samutpada, 230n., 360n., 397. 

Pratity a- Samutpfld a-Dhar 1 , 382 n . 

Pratitya-Samutpadahrdaya, 310. 

Pratitya-Samutpada-Sutra, 30 j, 632. 

PrativSsudevas, the nine, 497. 

Pratyeka-Buddha, s. Paccokabuddlia. 

Pravacana-Parik§a, 693n. 

Pravacanasara, s. Pavayapasara. 

Pravacanasaroddhara, 680ii. 

Praya^ittagruntha, 681. 

Praya^oitta-Samgraha, 681. 

Praya^cittavidhi, 681. 

Prayoga, 602. 

Premchand Mody, Vakil Keshavlal, 678n. 
679n. 

Premi, Nathurana, 584n. 

Preta, 99,280.308,311,390. 

Prefeavaatu, 280. 

Printz, W., 405n. 

Prodigal aon, parable of, 298, 412. 

Proae, COn., 180; prose and verse, 31ff., 
48ff., 68, 69n.. 60, 62, 88-93, 96, 98, 1 16- 
122, 124f.. 128. 133. 142 d., 143.151,156, 
177n., 184n., 187,203. 207, 2lln.. 22ln., 
225, 236n.. 241, 243, 247, 253, 267, 273f.. 
285, 291, 302f., 326, 3-38ff., 333, 334n.. 

336, 876n,, 392, 436, 460. 472, 407, 525, 
627. 633n., 634, 537, 671, 004. 

Proverbs, 607. 

Prthivrpala, 611. 

Przyluski, Jean, 41n., 233n., 2B5n., 288n., 
200n., 385n., 397n.. 621, 623f. 

Pseudo-Kallisthenes, 193. 

Psychology, 65, 1661!., 181, 222, 570, 579. 

Pubbakaminapiloti, 169. 

Podgalavadins, 357. 

Puggalapanflatti, 166 n., 108 f., 171; ‘’•At- 
thakatba, 192 n. 

Puini, Carlo, 41 n., 236 n., 290 n., 383 n. 

Pujyapada Devanandin (Jinendrabuddbi), 478, 
497, 668 n., 661, 680, 682. 

Pukkusati, 46. 

Poll4. P. li. 427 n., 642 n., 643 n., 573 n., 
683 n. 

Popyacandrodaya-Porapa, 496 n. 

Pupyaya^as, 257. 

Popphaculiao (Pu^pacSlikah), 420, 458. 

Pupphayanta (Puffpadanta), 637. 

Papphlao (Puspika^j), 429, 468. 

Purapas, 20, 43, 46, 63, 94, 146, 147, 204, 
224, 244£f,248 n., 291 f., 301 f., 306, 
310 n., 376ff., 440, 449, 4’55 , 469 , 473 f., 
490. 494 n.. 496, 497 f., 603 If., 621, 564, 
609 n. 

Purpa (Maitrayapiputra), 289, 3.17. 

Parana, 260 n. 

Puru§&rthasiddbyupaya, 661 n., 684. 

Pumsottama, 660. 

Pflrvagatam, s. Puvvsgae. 

Purvas, s. Pavvas. 

Pu^karas&rin, 287. 

Puspaculikalt^, s. Papphaculiao 

Pa^padanta, s. Pupphayanta. 

Pu^pakab, 458. 


Puspasena, 636 n. 

Pu^pikaij, s. Pupphiao. 

Pugyamitra, 286 , 288 n. 

Puvvagae (Purvafratam), 463. 

Puvvas (Purvas), the fourteen, 431 ff., 442« 
463, 462, 473, 476, 489, 498, 607, 672, 
679, 687, 692. 


Quackenbos, G. P., 385 n., 551 n. 

Questions and answers, IGG, 1GB, 170 f., 
179 f., 333, 335, 383. 412, 452. 454, 456, 
472. 569, 602. G07. 


Racamalla (Rajamalla) II, 585. 

Eadba, 670 n. 

Radbakrishnan, 178 n. 

Radloff. W. W., 384 n.. G28. 
liaghuvaipSa, 209 n., 2G1 i». 

Rabder, Johannes, 24G 327 n., 328 n., 

365 n., G2G f. 

Uabnla, 28, 159. G07. 

Rahulovada-Sutta, G07. 

Baivata, GIO. 

Rajadbarma, 241. 

RajadbirSia-Vilasim, 225. 

Rajagaha council, 4, 25, 61, 332 n. 

Rajamalla, s. Racamalla. 
llajapraaSda, 521. 

Rajapra4nlya, s. Rayapasenaijja. 

Raja^astra, 340. 

Raja^ekhara, 385 n., 620, 543, 501 n., 683 n, 
RijataraAginl, 342, 378 n. 

Raja-Vaipia, 244. 

Rajavijaya Suri, 495, 497. 

Rajlmati, 409 ff., 611 f., 557. 

Raksasas, 212. 333 . 401, 404. 

Baksasis# 308. 

Ralston, W. R. S., 153 n. 

Eaoift, 143, J 52. 334, 330, 379, 469, 477 , 489 f 
492-496, 504, 646 ; s. also Padma. 
Ramabbadra Muni, 548. 

Ramacandra, 496 n., 640. 

Ramacandra Kavibhanitl, 379. 

Ramacaritra, 494 n., 496. 

Bamadas, G., 491 n. 

Rama epics, 610. 

Ramanuja, 600. 

Ramaswami Sastri, K. 8., 391 n. 

Randle, H, N., 363 D. 

Ramayana, 3 n., 106, 135, 147 n., 152 , 260, 
262 n-, 269, 277 n.. 473, 487 n., 489 f.. 
491 n., 492 f., 495, 633, 566 ; s. also Jaina. 
liam&yaQa. 

Banarangasiipba, 687 n. 

Ranga Acharya, M., 276 n. 

Rapson, E. J., 1 n,, 16 n., 174 n., 612. 

Rasa, 670 n. 

Basaratn&kara, 843 n. 

HaBavabini, 129 n., 223 n., 224, 410 n. 
Raitrapala, 288 n., 623. 
Ra^irapSla-Pariprccha, 329 n., 330 f, 
Ba9(rap&la-8utra, 830. 

Ratanas, the three, 79. 

Ratana-Sutta, 78 n., 79. 
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H athanemi, 469, 471. 

Ratnacu(Ja-Katha, 640. 

Eatnakara, 667 ; Pathaka, 688 n. 
Katnakara-Pancaviip^atika, 667. 
Eatnakara^da-Sravakacara, 474, 681 f. 
Eafcna-Karaijda-Vjuba-Sutra, 307 n. 
Eatnakuta-Sutra, 312 n., 328 £f., 332, 362, 369. 
Eatnakuta-Dharma-Paryaya, 329. 
Eatnakuia-samadhi, 328 n. 

Katnamalika, 669 n. 

Katnaroegha-Sutra, 368 n., 3G9. 

Eatnanandin, 619 n. 
iiatuavadanamaia, 290. 

Ratnolka-DharaijI, 369, 382. 

Eatibapala, 169, 224. 

Eatihapala-Apadana, 283 u 
Eaiibapala-Sutta, 48 f., 281 n., 339 n. 
Katthasara, 225. 

Eauhipeya, 606, 648. 

Eauhineyacaritra, 607 n. 

Bavaria. 333, 490*494. 539. 
liavisepa, 494, 496, 499 n., 665 n. 

Bawlinsou, II. G., 417 n. 

Eay, P. C., 343 n. 

Eayapasepaijja (Raynpaaenaiya, Hajapra4ni- I 
ya), 429, 443, 466 f. i 

liaychandhuri, H., 174 u. j 

Refrain, 108. ! 

Koichelt, H., 606. j 

Belies of Buddha, a. Buddha. ' 

Revaia, 112 d., 191. | 

Rgveda, 100, 101 n. ; 

Bgyiit (Taiitra), 387. ! 

Rhys Davids, C. A. F., Mrs., 102, 160, J72, | 
20,6, 605, 617, 61.9, r»‘22, and notes to 6, ! 
11 f., 16, 38, 45, 49, 52 ff„ 57-60, 69, 75, i 
77,100,103-107,109, 111 f.. 121, 156 f., j 
167, 169 ff., 178, 183 f., 1.86, lOO, 192, j 
201, 203 f., 207, 221 f.. 363, 598. I 

Bhys Davids, T. W., 43, 70, 597, 603. (>05 ff., j 
and notes to 1, 8, 10 f.. Ih, 20, 22, 24 f., > 
29, 32, 35 f., 38, 41, 44, 16, 58, 69, 75, ! 
77, 80, 84, 88, 92, 100, 115 IT., 121, 138, : 
149 f., 163. 168, 164 f., .169, 174-178, 182. j 
186, 190, 192, 194 , 206, 21.4, 217 f., 221 f., | 
224,238, 241 f., 269, 263, 288, 406, 407, | 
411 f. 


Roy, D. M., 696 n. 

R§abha, 336; Tirthakara, 447 n., Ml n., 
489 D., 490, 494 f., 498, 603, 506, 610, 
617. 648 f., 653 f., 585 n. 
Rsabba-PancaAika, 653. 

K?abha-Stava, 664. 

71. 94 , 240 n., 244 n., 246, 331, 430. 
BBibhaaita-Sutra, 476 n. 

Rsimap<jlaIa-Stotra, s. Isirnatidala. 

H§ya4rnga (Isisinga), 147, 244, ‘ 294 n., 508 n. 
Riickert, F., 215 a. 

Rudra, .396, 662. 

Rudrayamala-Tantra, 401. 

Rukmini, 644 n. 

Rupa-Katha, 604. 

Ruparupavibhaga, 220. 

Rupasiddhi, 223 n. 

Rupavati. 289 f. 


Sahara, 525. 

Baccakiriyas, 148 n. 

Saccasamyutta, 14n., 65. 

Bacrifices, 36 f,, 60, 94, 379, 385, 387, 389, 
398. 491. 524, 634. 

Sadaksara vidya, 284 u. 

Sa4asTtika, 691. 

Sa^ava^yakam, 469, 470. 

Sadava^yaka-Sutra, 470. 

Saciaw, Ledi, 171 n., 172 n. 
Sadbha^anirmita-Parsvajinastavana., 558. 
Sadat jhaijavibhusita-Santiuathaslav ana, 658. 
Saddalaputta, 449. 

Saddarlanasamuccaya, 479 n., 561 n., 583, 

*684 n. 

Saddhaminasaipgaha, •..21, 224 n. 
Saddhaminopayana, 222. 

Saddhananda, N., 221 n. 

Saddliarma-Lahkavatrira-Sntra, s. Dahlvu- 
vat&rasutra. 

Saddharmapuijdarika, 10 n.^ 115 n., 295, 
297, 802-305, 310, 360, 369, 380 n., 386, 
402, 412, 626. 

Sad h ana, 390-393. 

SadhanamiiJa, 390, 392, 393 n. 
Sadhana-Samuccaya, 390. 

Sadhu, 459 , 461 n. 


Ifice, B. Lewis, 478 n., 479 n., 582 n, 
Ridiard, Timothy, 305 n.. 36‘2 n. 

Ridding, C. M., 284 n. 

Riddles, 67, 66 n., 96, 136-139, 469, 515, 514. 
Robber tales, 139 f., 488. 

Kockhill, W. W., 163 n., 238 n. 

Rogers. T., 193 n. 

Rohagutta, 675. 

Rohaka, 641. 

Rohan a, 620. 

Rohde, E., 194. 

Rohinl, 469. 

Romances, 125, 137, 139, 194, 214, 481,488, 
624,^633. 

Rosenberg, Otto, 833 n., 340 n., 363 n., 
868 n. 

Ross, E. Denison, 228 n. 

Rouse, W. H. D.i 116 n., 133 n., 136 n., 
224 n., 366 n. 


Sagara, 487. 

Sagathavagga, 57. 

Sagathavarga, 236 n. 

Saha jay ana, 393, 636. ^ 

Sahajayogini Cinta, 393. 

Sabasatuftga Dantidurga, 478 n. 
Sahasravarga, 237 n. 

Sabassa-Vagga, 237 n., 242. 
Sahassavattha^thakatha, 218* 
Sahityabhu^at^a, Kedarnatb, 621 n. 
Sahni, Daya Ram, 612, 614. 

Saik^a dharmab, 24 n. 

Saint Christopher, 132 n., 416. 

Saint Bustaohius (Eustace,) 160 n., 416. 
Saint Gregory, 508. 

Saint Peter, 406, 409. 

Saint Placidas, 150 n. 

Saint Thomas, 99 n., 408, 

Saka era, 611 ff. 
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Sakalakirti, 478 n., 496, 692. 

Sakas, 477 u, 

gakka’, fiakra, 43, 66. 86, 112 n., 180 f., 187, 
149, 160 n.. 161 f., 161 n., 216, 272. 282, 
317, 334, 614. 

Sakkapafiha, 69 i». 

Sakkapafiba-Sutta, 43, 66 n. 

Sakka-Saipyutta, 66. 
gakra, s. Sakka. 

Saktaa, 388 f., 397 n. 
gakti, 3^8. 398, 400. 
g ikuntaia legend, 614. 

Sakya, gakya, 87, 97, ]13, 198, 280, 333, 386, 
699. 

Sakyamitra, 396. 

gakyamuni, 230, 244, 291, 296, 300 1., 303, 
808 n., 310, 326. 327 f., 836, 878. 

399. 

galakapurusag, the sixty -three, 604. 

Salavat], SO. 

Sa}ay atari a-Saipy utta , 66. 
gftlibhadra. 617 f. 
galibhadra-Carita, 517. 
g&listamba-Sutra, 869. 
galivahaxia. s. SatavAbana. 

Sallak^apa, 690. 

Sama, s. Ajja Sama. 

S&macar!, 463 f. 

Simacari-Prakarapam, 472 n. 

Samadhi, 86, 66, 202, 626 ; s. Meditation. 
Samiidhiraja(Candrapradipa-Sutr8), 296, 
f., 839 n., 369. 

Samadhi-Siiipyutta, 65. 

Samftdhi pataka, 561, 682. 

Sama-Jataka, 147 f., 243. 
S&mauuapbala-Sutta, 37, 71, 197. 
Samantabhadra (Bodhisattva), 826 f. 

„ (Jaina author), 474, 477 n., 478, 4 
662, 679-582. 

Sanaauta-Ku^avaOfliana, 224 n. 


: SamodhRna, 116. 

I Saipssra, 54, 74, 309, 846, 868, 439, 444, 460. 
j 628, 569, 572, 676, 

I Saipsaranataka, 628. 

! Saipsk&ra, 4V)8. 

I Samstftra, s. SarothAra. 
i Samau-d-dunya, Sultan, 647. 
j Saipthftra (Saipstara), 429, 459 f., 461 n. 
j Sauiudragupta, 356 n., 611. 

I Saipvarodaya-Tantra, 400. 

I Samyaksarnbodhi, 307 n. 
i SamyaktvakaumudT, 541. 
j Saipyuktagama, 234 f., 286. 

■ Saipyutta Nikaya, 14 n., 34, 41 n., 54-60, 
i 62, 66 f., 69n., 73 n., 74 n., 77 n., 85 n.. 

! 110, 113 n., 124 n., 191, 195, 2(>6 n., 

234, 235 n.. 242, 289 n., 603 n. 
Sanaikumfira, 611 <524. 

Sanatkumaracarita, 511, 512 n. 

Sanatsujaiiya, 145 n. 

SfincbT stupa, 8 n., 16 f., 120, 149 n., 155. 
188 n., 254. 

Sandba-language, 393, 635. 

SandhyA-bhasa, 393 n. 

I gAndiJya. 2. 
i SSngana, 612. 

i Saiigha, 8, 24, 26, 34, 79 n., 122 n., 185. 

' Safigbiibhadra, 358 n., 374. 

: Sanghabhara, 285 u. 

> Saiighabhata. 285 n. 

! Safigbadftsa Gaijin, 606 n. 

SaAghakannaTiB, 234. 

Sangbaraitta, 213. 

Sab gl) a pal a, 202 n., 386 n. 

Sabghapattaka, 57o n. 

Sabghavarnian, S47 n. 

I Saiijamarnafljan, 689. 

, i gdbkara, 560. 660 n., 600, 610. 
j Sankaradeva, 324 n. 

I Sabkha, 220. 


Samantap&sadika, 190 n., 191,102 n., 208, 218. 
Satnaraditya, 528. 

SamaradityasaipkBepa, 522 n. 
Samaiaioca-Kaha, 518 n., 622 f., 626, 627, 
628 D.. 532. 636. 

Samarasitpha, 648. 

SAina^raml, Satyavrata, 306 n. 


Sanron sect, 351. 

Sanskrit, 10 n., 12, 14 n., 226, 246, 427. 
428 n., 602 ; barbaric 8., 292, 401 ; defec- 
tive 8., 392, 621, 642; mixed S., 19, 226f., 
231, 242, 246, 253 302 331 ; s, Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature, and Jaina Sanskrit 
Texts. 


Samasyapurapa, 512 n., 674. 

Sanaavayabga, 65 n., 429, 441 f., 497 n. 
Bamayasara, 576, 582. 

Samayasundara, 574. 

Samayika, 474. 

Samayika Pa^ba, 667 n. 

Sanibhogakaya, 340 n. 

Bambbbta, 145, 468 n. 

SaipgltiparySya, 44 n. 

Saxpglti-Sutra, 234. 

Saipglt]-6utta(nta), 44, 168, 607, 622. 
Saipkba-Jaiaka, 619. 

Baipkhya. 269, 384 n., 886, 869, 874 , 468 n. 
583, 610. 

Sarpkhya-Saptati, 346 n., 369. 
SAipkbya-B&tra, 364 d. 

Sammatitarka-SStra, 680. 

Sammitiyaa, 226 n. 

Sammoha-vinodanl, 192, 


Sanskrit Canon, 231-239, 269, 279, 2B1. 
! 384 n.. 450 n. 

j gantarakfita, 874 f., 479 n. 
i gaoti, 8. S&ntinatha. 

I ganti £carya, 466 n. 

{ g&nticandra, 457 n. 

! gftnticandra Ganin, 564. 
j gantidevB, 246 n., 829 n., 388, 366-371, 

i 5^94 n., 634. 

Santikeuidana, 186, 240 o. 
gantimati, 895 n. 
gantiCn&tha), 510, 5X7. 654. 
g&ntin&tha-Caritas, 516, 517 n, 
ganti-Parftpa, 516. 

ganti Sbri. 468 d„ 481, 485 f., 619 f.. 683, 
Sapta-Buddha-Stotra, 378. 
Baptada^a-Bhbmi-gastra, 354. 

SaptaAatika Prajba-Paraibita, 315 n., 316 
626, 
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Baptatikai fi91. 

Sarabh&paka, 10 n. 

Saraba, 635. 

Sarasaifigaba, 221. 

Sarasvati, 308, 340, 690, 

Sarasvati-Stotra, 653, 690 n. 

Sarattbapakasinl, 191. 

Sardbadvisabasrika Prajiia-P&ramita, 316 f . 
Sardulakar^avadana, 286 t'., 380 u. 

Sariputra, a. Sariputta. 

Sariputra-9rakaraija, 266. 

Sariputta, 8&riputra, 16 n., 28, 66, 86, 110, 
112,169,167, 184 n., 207, 267 f.. 273, 
317 f., 607. 

Sariputta-Saqiyutta, 66. 

Sariputta*Sutta, 607. 

Sarkar, B- K., 679n. 

Sarnath inscription, 14n. 

Sarvajnainitra, 378. 

Sarvartbasiddhi, 680. 

SarvSstivadina, 4n., 6n., 15n., 24u., lln., 
173, 226n., 231if., 239n., 248, 262. 267, 
269, 279, 356f., 450n. 

Barvaaukhandada, 383. 

Saaanavamsa, 206n., 206u., 219. 
Sastravarttasamucoaya, 684n, 
fiaatri, Manohara Lala, 687n. 

Sataka, 591. 

8ataka(-Saatra), 850n. 

Satakopa Acl)arya, D. S., 276n. 
8atapanca4atika Btotra, 271f. 
Sutapatha-Biahinuija, loUn., 320ii. 
Satanhakavya, 473. 

Sataaahasnka Prajfia-P&rainita, 316, 3211., 
324, 341, 382, 625f. 

SMta-Sastra, 351, 629. 

Satavahana (Saliv&bana), 343n., 347f., 544. 
Sati. 167. 

Satipatlbana-Sutta, 38n., 67. 
Sutparamita'sannip&ta-Sutra, 236n. 
8a{prabhfta, a. Chappabuda. 

Satrunbna, 492, 

Satrunjaya-Mahatmya, 503. 

Satta, 113, 

Sattliuaasanam, 11. 

Ba^trirpsatsabaara, 332n. 

Battva, 113. 

Safcyasiddhi'Saatra, 350n. 

Baunaka. 2. 

SauQdar&nanda>Kavya, 87n., 262, 264f., 

623. 

Saunders, K. J., 80n., 305n., 312n., 36 In. 
Saurasenl, 525, 558, 606. 

Sauter, J. A., ilOn. 

Sautrantikaa, 173. 268, 269n., 326n., 368, 624. 
Say a pa, 205n. 

Sayings, 76-165 pasaim, 262, 347f., 358, 466, 
4671., 471, 615, 618, 643, 646, 670, 674; 
s. also Gnomic poetry, and Moral narra- 
tives. 

Sayyambbava, a. Sejjaipbhava. 

Schaeffer, Phil., 346n. 

Scbayer, St., 332n., 854n., 683. 

Scheftelowitz, J*, 127il., 160 d. 

Scberman, D., 64n., 98n., 244n., 282n., 

308n. 


Schick, J., 201 n., 539n. 

Scbiefner, A., 137n., 139n., 163, 228n., 238n., 
267ii.. 341n., 358, 369n., 366n., 399n., 
660n. 

Schisms in Buddhism, 25, 28, 171, 208, 227 ; 
in Jinism, 519. 

Schmidt, I. J., 284n., 341n. 

Schmidt, Rich., 268n., 37()n., 407n., 562u , 
573n. 

Schmidt, T. Y., 31 On. 

Scbnel), A., 292n. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 419f. 

Schrader, P. 0., 18n., 36n., 174n., I75ri., 

177n.. 472n. 

Schroeder, L. von, 80n., 8 In. 

SchubrinK, W., notes to 428, 430, 435-438, 
441-445, 449-452, 456, 457, 461, 46411’., 
554, 558, 660, 591. 

Script, sixty-four kinds of, 252. 

Seal, B. N., 679n. 

Sects. 50, 69, 114, 164. 206, 361, 382f.. 424, 
441, 475, 482, 485, 548, 600; s* also Bud- 
dhist schools, and Jaina sects. 

Seidenstiicker, Karl, 21n., 78n., 80, 84n., 

1 86, 88n., 91n., 238n., 406n., 422n., 

I 488d. 

I Sejjaipbhava (Sayyambbava), 433, 47o, 609 

1 557. 

I Sekbiya dbamma, 23ii., 24u. 

I Selu'Sutta, 93n., 94. 

I Seler, E., ISOn, 

' Semites, 154. 

I Sen, B. 0., 619. 

; Sen, Dinesb Chandra, 280n., 494n., 604n. 

; Sen, Keshub Chundtr, 600. 

I Sen, Sukumar, 260 d. 

I Senart, E., 226, 255, 598, 606, and notes to 
9, 116, 118, 120, 177, 237ff., 245. 247, 

! 264. 


Seneviratue, J. E., 485n. 

Seniya, s. Bimbisara. 

Sermon of Benares^ 2, 28, 55, 242, 253, 
264f., 345n.. 607. 

Sermons and speeches, 28, 34, 62f., 63, 67, 
70, 76, 81, 92n., 93, 105, 116, 118, UOf., 
144f , lJ2ff., 211, 224f., 235f., 278, 402, 
436, 441, 444, 449, 461, 454, 460, 466, 
470. 484, 490, 492, 494f., 507, 521-524, 
630f., 638. 

Serpents, s. Snakes. 

Ser-phyin, 315. 

Sewell, K., 5-20n. 

Seydel, Rudolf, 403f., 406 d.» 412. 

Shadow-play, 648. 

Shahidulla, M..636. 

Shakespeare, 186n. 

Sharma, Hirananda M., 519a. 

Sbeberezade, 488. 

She-Rab Oong-bu, 339n., 348n. 

Shin-go sect, 400. 

Shin-sbu sect, 312. 

Shoron sect, 356a. 

Siam, 13, 18n., 21n., 77n., 79, 116n., 166, 
174n., 192n., 204. 

Sibi, Sivi, 149, 267, 282, 648. 

Siddba, 390, 469,628; (poet), s. Siddhar?!. 
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Siddhacakra*Stotra» 590a. 

Siddhaata (Jaina Canon), 426f., 428*474, 

475f., 481, 484, 609f., 636, 644, 559, 679. 
692; of the Digambars, 473; secondary 
Canon of the D., 474; survey of, 472. 
Siddhanta-Cakravartin, s. Nemicandra. 
Siddhapala, 646. 

Siddhapafica^ika, 453a., 691. 

Siddharsi, 481, 62o, 526f., 628n., 631f., 

661n., 591. 

Siddhartha (Siddhattba), 27, 2‘21, 242, 421 ; 

(father of^Mahavira), 490. 

Siddhartha B., 638. 

Siddhasena, 638. 

Siddhasena, 465a. 

Siddhasena Divakara, 477, 47Sn.. ,%if, 656, 
67811. 

Siddhasena Ga^in, 680a. 

Siddhasena Suri, 653n., 680n. 

Siddhattba, s. Siddhartha. 

Siddhi. 390, 399. 

Siddhipriya-Stotra. 568. 

Sieg, E., 227n., 271d., 272n., 273n., 622. 
Siegling, W., 227n., 271n., 272n., 273n, 622. 
Sigalovada-Sutta, 38. 
Silialat^hakatha-Mahavariisa, 210n. , 215. 
Sikkbapada, 22, 23n. 

Sikkhas, 221. 234. 

^ik^Snanda, 325, 333, 361. 

Sikfas, 234. 

Sik^ft-Samuccaya, 246n., 294n., 307n., 316ti. 
326. 327n., 828n.. 329n.. 332 , 337a.. 338, 
839n., 340n., 366-370,382, 883n.. 384 d., 
394f., 608n., 635. 

Sila, 86, 202. 

SiiacSrya, a. SllahkScarya. 

Sliadhartna, 328n. 
fiilfiditya, 603. 620. 

Siladuta, 674. 

Sllakkhandhavagga, B6u. 
fiilahkacarya (Sllahka, Silacarya), 438n., 181, 
497n., 606n. 

Silaparikatba, 682. 

Sllaskandha, d79n. 

SUatarahgipi, 661. 

Silavaipsa, 226. 

Silovaesamala, 661. 

Sima vi vadaviniocb ay a - Katha , 219 n . 

Simeon, 97n,, 406, 411. 

Siiphagiri, 477n. 

Slipb&aanadvatriipsika, 540. 

Similes, parables, aod comparisons. 33, 46, 
70-76, 81, 83. 86n., 87ff., 107, 110, 133, 
146, 168, 179.182, 197, 203, 267f,, 297ff.. 
302n.. 330, 336, 364, 394, 402f., 412f.. 
417, 438, 441. 443. 446f., 460, 466f., 605, 
614, 623, 666, 686, 620. 

Simon, R., 8n. 

Bimrock, K., 65n. 

Sindbad, 127n., 542. 

Sinduraprakara, 473. 

Singer, 8., 2O0n., 201n. 

Singba* K. 0,, 617. 

Singhalese, 606. 

Singhalese testts and translations, 184f., 
169S,. 201n., 208, 200n., 210, 212n., 


2I7ff.. 224. 253n., 605. 

Si^upalavadha, 517. 

Si^yahita, 486. 

Si§y alekh a-Dhar m a- Ka vy a , 366 . 

Sitft, 493, 494n., 496, 546. 

Sitapa^aguru, 660a. 

Sitatapatra, 887n. 

Siva. 43, 230, 246. 376, 379, 398, 40U, 482, 
552, 673n., 674n. 

Sivaite deities, 390, 400. 

Sivaite Tantras, 399, 401. 

Sivakuinara Maharaja, 477n. 

Siva Mrgesa Maharaja, 477u. 

I Siva^armasuri, 463n., 692. 

! J^ivaskandavarmau, 477n. 

! Sivi, 8. Sibi. 

' Skandagupta, 35C)n. 

Slepcevic, Pero, 418a., 4l9n., 42()n, 

8lesa8, 561. 

Sinith, Helmer, 78n. 92a., 192n. 

Smith, May, 171a. 

Smith, Vincent A. lu., 16a., 174n., 2ll)t., 
217 d., 234a., 255d., 348n., 36611.. 697, 
606. 609, 611, 613,616. 

Smyth, H. W., 426n. 

Snakes. 55, i22n.. 129, 133. 204, 2o9. 2l2f., 
225, 281, 335 343, 383-386, 410, 601. 

608, 6l3f., 623f., 643, 660. 

^obliana, 663f. 

8obhana-Sbuti, 653. 

So(][a6a-Prakarana, 684n. 

J^ogen, yamakami, notes to 306, 324. 31 
360, 363, 358, 361. 

Soghdiau, 152a., 227n. 

Solomon, 136, 138, 644. 

Soma, 334, 491. 

Somacandra, 644. 

Somadeva Sun, 634, 635n., 637. 

Somagupta, 3^46. 

Somaprabha (I), 616, 570, 573. 

M (II). 573. 

Somatilaka Suii, 661. 

Somendra, 293, 294n. 

Songs of the Khuddakaniktiya, 76*165. 

SoDg Yun, 162u. 

Sophocles, 135, 136n. 

Soul, 44, 46, 87. !78, 287,357, 426, 436, 414f.. 
466f., 460, 490, 515, 629, 530n . 

672, 675f., 578, 686fiF.. 692. 

Southern Buddhist Literature, 18n., 19a. 

! Specht, Ed., 1770., 6l2n„ 613. 

I Speeches (of the Suttapitaka), 34-76, 176 
I 186 ; 8. also Sermons. 

Speyer, J. S., notes to 41, 113. 132. 160, 254, 
258, 273f., 277, 279 284f., 290ff,. 460 
Spiegel, F., 26n., 224u. 

Sraddha-Jltakalpa, 465 n., 567n. 
Sraddha-Pratikraipa^a- Sutra, 472o., 691. 
Sragdhara-Stotra, d78f. 
Sramapa<Pratikramapa*Stitra, 472n. 
Sramai^as, 440. 

Sravakacara, 584 f. 

Sravak&cara Pohaka, 590n. 

Sravaka-Pi^aka, 228n., 2d6n. 
Sravakaprajfiapti, 679, 
gre:Qiika, s. Bimbisara. 
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340. 

firlbbu^a^a, 496n. 
gricakrasambhara-Tantra, 398. 
gricandra, 611, 6l2n., 543. 
grlguhyasamaja-Tantraraja, 394u. 
grlbar^a, s. Harsa. 
grimitra, 386n. 
gripalacarita, 544n. 
gri^anti-vrtta, 616n. 
grngaravairagja-Tarangiiii, 573. 
Bropaparaiitakas, 289. 
groi>a* Sutras, 234n. 
grutasagara, 677n., 692. 

Stald-Holsteiii, A. von, 2GG, 329, 3<)2d., 384n.,| 
614. 

Sfccherbatsky, Tb., 629f., 0321’., and notes to , 
230f . , 333t‘. , 340, 344f . , 352f. , 356f., 3(‘)0-3(>l. 
Stede, W,, 98n., lOOn., 108o., 16Gn., 218n. I 
Steeln, Tb., J37ii. 

Stein, Sir Marc Aurel, 232, 233n., 234n., 
238d.. 271n., 316 q., 387n., 417, G13. 

Stein, Otto, 614. 

Steinthal, Paul, 84d., llCn., 

Stevenson, J., 462u., 588 d. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sinclair, notes to 425, 417, 
463. 471, 671, 577, 586, 588. 

Stbananga, s. Tha^abga. 

Sthavira, a. Thera. 

Stbavira-Gatba, 236, 284. 

Stliaviravadins, a. Tberavada. 
Stbavir§.vaU-Carita, 607. 

Sthiramati, 3G0n., 362, 365n. 

Sthulabbadra, 431, 508f., 544n., 561 n.. 572i. 
StSnner, H., 227n., 3l0n., 347n. 

Stories, s. Narrative literature. 

Stotras, 246, 375-401, 5481., 552, 555, 557, 
569, 690. 

Strauss. Otto, 333u. 

Strlpuja, 39Bn. 

Strong, D. M., 84n., 87n. 

Strong, S. A., 2l8n. 

Stiibe, II., 407n. 

Stupas, 8n., 16t., 41, 44n., liiO, liJlu., 

1*27, lS4n., 14211., 14nn., 150n., 155, KiOn,, 
lOlii., 188u., 214, 210, 278. 282f., 297, 
300, 306, 341, 368, 372, 389, 614. 

Stuti, 616n., 648. 

Stutterheim, W., 49 In. 

Suahelis, 126n. 

Suali, Duigi, 422, 477ii., 506n., 578u., t)83u., 
634n. 

Subandhu, 626, 638. 

Subba, 109. 

gubbacandra, 496, 666 d., 583. 
^ubhakarasiipba, 400n. 
oubba^Ila Gatlin, 544. 

Subb&gitaratnaaaipdoha, 661, 563 5 (j 5, 668. 
Subh&^ita^Saipgraha, 3B9n. 

&ubha§itavall, 485n. 

SubhQti, 314, 317-820, 323. 

Suciloma-Sutta, 96. 

Suddhodana, 97, 218, 249, 323. 
gudras, 71, 491. 

Sttguruparatantrya, 670 d. 

Subamma, a. Ajja Suhamma* 

8abrMjekha, 347. 


Suicide (voluntary death), 47, 437, 449, 462, 
469ff., 467, 479n., 511, 618, 625, 632n. 
540, 5H7n. 
guka-Sutra, 234. 

Sukhabodha, 486. 

Sukbavati, 310ff., 327, 361) 3851., 421. 
Sukbavati-Vyuhas, 31011., 328, 386. 
Sukrta-KirtikallolinI, 517. 

Suktiuiuktavall, 385u., 573. 
Suruagadbavaddna, 2921. 

Siiinangala, 620. 

Sumangala Thera. S., 80n., 81n. 
Sumabgalavilasini, 9n., 34n., 191, 192n., 

197, 218. 

Sumati-Daiika-Pai’iprccha, 332. 

Suinati Ganin, 55 In. 

Suinatinatha-Caritra, 51'3. ,, 

Surnedha, 180f. 

Sumedha-Katha, 225. 

Suinitrd, 492. 

Sunavala, A. J., 519n. 

Sundara Suri, Muni, 5561. 
Sundarikabbaradvaja-Siifcta, 93n 
I gunga dynasty, 28G. 

Suftfiata, 77u. 

I gunya, 2041., 319, 388. 

! gunyata, 77n., 231, 313, 320, 330, 3331., 338, 
j 340, 351, 368, 370, 373, 026. 

! Sunyatd-Saptati, 816 . 

I gimyavada, 332, 341. 353, 575, 590. 

Supasanaha-Cariyain. .516. 

1 Suprabhacarya, 5?9. 
i Suprabbata-Stotra, 377. 

I gura, 8. Arya^ura. 
j Suracarya, 511. 
j gurangainasamadbi, 339n. 

Surapaniiatti (Suriyapannafcti), 429, 457, 

I 

! Surasundari-Cariarp, 5oG. 
i Suratrana Piroja, 54 4n. 

, Suri, 48*0. 

Suriyabha, 455. 

I Suriyapannatti, s. Surapaiinatti. 

Stlryacarya, 626. 

Suryapra jfiapti, 4731. 

Suryasatiika, 377n., 560. 

Susa, Shinryii, 6.i7. 

Susacjhakahd, 465n., 591n. 

Sudruta, 343n. 

SutakinI, 17n. 

Sutasoma, 132. 

Sutra, 9, 24n., 25, 45n., 115, 232n., 2341.. 
241, 246n., 260, 278f., 295, SOln., 3131., 
328, 3301., 332ri., 336. 339, 3421.. 366n., 
369, 381-384. 387, 390, 394, 438ri., 441, 
463, 464, 4701., 476, 579, 684, 608, 624, 
630. 

Sutrakftanga, s. Suyagadaipga-Sutta. 
Stoakrbanga-Niryukti, 575. 

Sutraliipkara, 160n., 258, 265n., 267, 270a., 
409n., 6231., 631 ; s also Mahayana-Sutra- 
laipkara. 

Sutrapitaka, 278. 

Siitrasamuccaya. 306, 

Sutta, Suttanta, 9. lOn., 11, 15n.. 17, 22n., 
24, 34^. passim, 116, 143a., 1571., 166, 
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168, 173, 177ii., 183, 225, 248f., 264n., 
289,296,314, 321, 381, 402, 413, 438q., 
440, 608. 

Suttai, 453. 

Suttanipata, lOn., 34, 69u., 78n., 92'98, 103, 
110, 123, 143, 156, 158, 184n., 186, I91f., 
198n., 235n., 236f., 242, 247, 263, 466ff., 
603, 607. 

Sattantika, 11, 17. 

Sattapi^aka, 4, 9, 12, 15f., 21, 2'2n., 134i-165, 
166, 168, 171 173, 176, 186, 609. 

Suttasaipgaha, 77n. 

Suttavibhanga, 21, 24ff., 27n , 184a. 

Suvar^abahu, 614. 

Suvar^&k^T, 257. 

Suvarpa-Prabhasa, 296, 339fif., 369, 628. 636. 

Sayaga4ailiga-Satta (Sutrakrtanga), 428, 
431, 438-441, 476n. 

Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro, 627, and notes to 
266, 326, 328, 332, 353, 861f. 

Svalpak^ara Prajfla-Paramita, 315. 

Svarupasambodhana, 581. 

Svlttaotra School, 362. 

Svatanfcrika Yogacara school, 374. 

Svayambhu, 265, 296, 30(), 334, 376, 378, 
552. 

Svayambbu-Puraga, 376f. 

Svayambhu-Stotra, 68 In., 682. 

8vayambbava-Maha>ParaQa, 376n. 

Svayaipvara, 127a„ 364. 

Svetaketu, 123n. 

dvet&mbaras, 427f., 431f,, 434, 447n., 473f., 
476n., 477,479n., 482. 497, 498u., o04f., 
507, 634, 546, 649, 651, 660, 576, 57811 , 
583, 593, 614. 

dveiaSvatara-Upaui^ad, Mdu., 160 d. 

Swat iUBcriptioDs, 14a. 

Syadvada, 675, 681. 

Syadvadaraafijari, 88n., 590. 

Syadvadaratnakara, 616u. 

Syama, a. Ajja Sama. 

dyamaka-Jfttaka, 243. 

Syllables, myaterioua, 381, 388, 390, 396. 


Tailang, Laksbmaj^a Sbastri, 193 n. 

Takakusu, J., 631 f., and notes to 44, 177, 
190, 192, 231 f., 239, 268, 271, 276 f., 
284, 294. 306, 312, 326 f., 339, 347, 35 •. 
369, 861, 366, 401. 

Takkasilft (Tak^adiift, Taxila), 120 n., 226, 
268, 604 f. 

Talaputa, 104. 

Tales, s. Eairy>talea, and Narrative litera> 
tare. 

TaijidulaveySliya (Tandulavaikabka, 'Vaica- 
rikaj, 429, 460, 461 n, 

Tamil, 428, 636 n., 696. 

Tamraparplyanik&ya, 18 n. 

Tandnlavaic&rika, %aik&iika, s. Tatpdula- 
veyaliya. 

Tanjur, 266, 276 n., 324, 344 n., 366 n., 
864 f., 393, 660 n., 632. 

Tantrakbyftyika. 126. 127 n., 160 n. 

Tantras, 307, 809, 326 n., 339, m n , 376 n., 
375*401, 458 n., 623, 634 


Tantrism, 335 n.,341, 361, 392 u., 394, 396, 
899 f., 465, 634 f. 

Tapagaccha-Patt^vaU, 478 u. 

TSra, 366, 378 f., 387 n., 888, 391, 398. 4(K) f. 

Taranatha, 228 n., 237, 270, 273 n., 829, 
341 f., 366 n,, 363, 365 f., 374 n., 878, 
392 n.. 396, 399. 

Tarangalola, 522. 

Tarangavatl, 622. 

Tera-rahasya, 401. 

Tara-SJdbana, 392. 

Tfira-Sadhana-gataka, 379 n. 

T&ra-Tantra, 400, 401 n. 

Ta Tch’eng K’i Sin Louen, t)32. 

Tathagata, 45, 73, 77, 157, 251, 26S, 314 ii., 
321, 330, 334, 336, 340, 350. 395. 

Tathagatacintya-gubya-nirde^a, 394 n, 

Tathagatagubyaka, “guhya-Sulra, 295, 3r)9, 
394, 636 ; s. also Guhyasaniaja. 

Tathagatagupajfiana, 295. 

Tattvabodhini, 680 n. 

Tattv a dipika, 584. 

Tattvanusarim Tattvarthatika, 5 hi.> n. 

Tattvartbadhigama-Sutra, 471, 578, 579 n,, 
580 tf. 

Tattvarthadipika, 592. 

Tattvartharajavarttika, 683. 

Tattvarthasara, 584. 

i attvarlbasaradlpaka, 473 n., 592. 

Tattvartba^lokavarttika, 582. 

Tattvartliavidhayini, 689 n. 

Tattvas, the nine, 588. 

Tattva-Saipgraha, 374, 479 n. 

Tattvaeara 585. 

Tawney, 0. H., notes to 109, 127, 136, ilO, 
148, 340, 370, 620, 635, 539. 512 f., 519. 

Taxila, s. Takkasila. 

Taylor, Arnold 0., 157 n., Ui5 u., 169 n., 
171 n. 

Tche-mong, 610. 

Tejabpala, 547. 691, 593. 

Telakataha-Gatba, 228. 

Telugu, 595. 

Tendai sect, 305. 

Tepitaka, 18 n. 

Tesakupa-Jatuka, 244. 

Tessitori, L.P., 544 n., 661 n., 560 n., 575 n., 
694 n. 

Tevijja-Sutta, 37, 71. 

Th§i?a6ga*(StbftoaAgs), 65 n., 428 3., 441 f , 
446 D., 460, 462, 466 n., 467 n. 

Theology, 689. 

Thera, Sthavira. 100 n.. 101, 114, 159, 162. 
184 n., 507, 519. 

Tbera*Apadaoa, 158 (. 

Therag&th&, 84, 41 n., 77 n., 100.113, .1 18 n., 
133 n., 161, 206, 236, 331, 423, 438. 

Tberav&da, Theravadins, 6, 13, 20, 24, 153, 
184, 226, 228, 246. 

Thera vali, 463 f., 472, 476, 619. 

Tberl-Apadana, 168, 160 n., 206. 

Therlgatha, 84, 77 n., 100.113, 159 n., 198. 
207, 423; commentary, 201 n., 205 n., 
206, 207 n. 

Therls (nuns), 58 f., 100 n., 101, 105, 109 f., 
150, 198 204, 206 i., 287. 
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Thibaut, G., 457 n. 

Thiessen, J. H., 194 n. 

Thomas k Eempis> 370 n. 

Thomas, Edward J,, 21 n., 156 d., 407 d., 
598 n., 600 n,, 602, 605 n. 

Thoma®, F. W., 352, 613. and notes lo 16, 
118, 232, 256, 262, 266, 270, 272, 276. 
309, 341, 347, 358, 385, 391. 

Tbwpavaipsa, 209 n., 218. 

Tibet, 14 n., 19 n., 60 n., 160 n., 152, 226, 
228 n., 231, 237, 270, 293, 309. .314, 375, 
393, 400, 416 n., 611. 

Tibetan texts and translatioDS, 3, ii n., 
19, 21, 23 n., 41 n-. 129 n., 132 n., 136 n., 
139 n.. 154, 171, 226 f., 228 n , 232 f., 
237, 238 n , 245 n.. 246 n., 254, 257 , 259, 
266, 270 f..272 n„ 273. 276 n., 284,202. 
293 n,, 306, 312 n, 313 n., 315, .316 n., 
324, 326.330, 339 n., f341 n., 343, 344 n., 
345 , 346 n., 347 n., 348, 350 n., .351 n , 
352, 355. 356 n., 357 f., 360 n.. 362.36)5, 
366 n., 374 f., 377, 379 n., 3H2, 3H3 n., 
387, 397 f„ 399n , 401 n., 56,0 n., 621 f., 
626. 627 ff., 631-634, 636. 

Tien-tai school, 305. 

Tika-Patthana. 172, 192 n. 

T^kfts, 483 ; s. also Cominentariefi. 

T ilakamanjarl, 534, 653 n. 

Ti lakaprabha, 516. 

Time, division of, 456, 473. 

Tin, Pe Maunsr, 192 n., 610, 620, 

Tipifaka, the Pflli Canon, 1-21, 24 f.. 31 n. 
38-41. 45, 68 n,, 60. 62, IW, 76, 77 n., 
78, 80, 83 if., 92, 98, 102, 1I2-IJ5, J17 ff., 
122 n., 123, 153, 166, 160, 162, 164, 167, 
169, 174 ff., 177 n., 178 n., 182, 183 n.. 
184 f., 186 n., 188 n., 190. 195. 203 IT.. 
207, 210, 213, 219, 228 f., 232 tl,, 236 f., 
239 f., 242, 247, 204 f., 267, 277, 289 
347, 358 D., 402, 431, 602 f., 60f). 608 f., 
615,617; contradictions within, 15, 91, 
181 ; language of, 12. 

Tipitakftlaipkara, 225. 

Tilth a-Kalpa, 621. 

Tirthakara, 447, 453, 459 n., 463 n., 170, 
472, 486 n., 494, 497 f., 506 f., 511, 516 f., 
554 ; 8. also Jina. 

Tirtbas, 378 

Tiruttakadevar, 535 n. 

Tisatlhitnahftpurisagu^alaipkara, 637. 

Tissa, king of Kalya^ii, 223. 

Tissa Moggalipatta, 6 f,, 11 f., PiO f., 175 n.. 
291 D. 

Toganoo, Sbonn, 382 n. 

Tokhariao language, s. Kucbean language 

Tokiwai, Tsuru-Matsu, 293 n. 

Town planning, 498. 

Trenokner, V., notes to 8 f,. 18, 46,149, 
174, 177, 179-182. 

Trepitaka, 18 n. 

Trikftya, 340 n.. 353 n., 388. 

Trilokas&ra, 587. 

Triipfiika, 860, 868. 

Tripitaka, 232 n-, 289. 899 ; the Chinese Tr.. 
80 a., 92 n., 183 n., 282 n., 235 1, 28S, 
948 n., 266, 290 n., 311. 814, 324. 328. 


352. .370 n., 387, 565 n, 

Trifiafiku, 287. 

Tri§ast.ilaksa:na-Maha-Pur5na, 1/4, 497, 

506 n. 

Tri?a?ti4alftka-Purn8a-Caritra, 494, 505, 507, 
610, 517, 667 n., 637. 

Trigafti-Smrti, 590 n. 

TrivarnScara, 474, 577. 

Trojan horse, 194. 

Truths, the four noble, 2, 38, 46, 55, 157, 
287, 334, 346. 

Tsa A-iian king, 266. 

Tucci. G., 332 n., 351 n., 35‘i n., 36o n., 
370 n., 380 n., 625, 628 ff., 632, 634 IT. 
Turfan, a. Central Asia. 

Turner, R L., 291 n. 

Turnonr, George, 208 n., 212 n., 228 n. 
Tuxen, P., 68 n. 


: Udana, 3, 4 n., 10, 34. 81 n., 84-88. 94 n., 
184 n., 203, 205, 236 1., 263 n., 284. 
406 n., 607. 

Udana- Varga, 237 , 238 n., 488 n., 622. 
Udayadbarma, 545. 

Udayana, 348 n., 536, 567 n., 571. 

Udayana-V atsar&ja- P ai iprcci i a , 332. 
Udayaprablia Suri, 547. 

Udaya-Sagara-Suri, 551 n. 

Ddayasena, 590. 

UdayavTra Ganin. 516. 

Uddiyana. 393, 634. 

Uddyotana, 479 n. 

Udena, 194. 

Udenavatthu, 194 n., 

Ugra(datta)-Pariprccha, 329 u., 332, 369, 627. 
Ugra-Tftra, 400. 

Uhland Ludwig, 131n. 

Uble, 566 n. 

Ui, H., 630, 632, and notes to 3.50, 352, 354 
f., 360, 362, 575 f. 

Uiguric texts and translations, 227 n., 272 n., 
304 n., 341 n., 384 n., 387 n., 628. 
Ullasikkamatbaya, 554. 

Um58vftmin, s. Umasvati. 

Umasvati (®8vamin), 474, 477, 578-582, 584. 
Ummadantl-Jitaka. 141 n. 

Ummagga J&taka, 139 n. 

Universal literature, s. World literature. 
Upade4npada, 561, 684 n. 

Upade^arasayana Rasa, 570. 

Upade4a4ata, 517. 

Upadbye, A. N., 590 n. 

Upagupta, 283, 288, 289 n., 291 f., 415. 
Upakhyana, 493. 

Upali, 11 n., 29, 159. 

Upali-Paripfccba, 332, 369. 

UpftH-Sutra, 234. 

Upali-Sutta, 50, 197 n. 

Upamitibbavaprapanca Katha, 525-533. 
UpamitibhavaprapaficS-Katha Saroddhara, 

591. 

Upafiga (Uvaipga), 429, 433, 435, 450, 453- 
458, 473, 637 n., 540. 

Upanisads, 2, 20, 34, 76, 123 n., 144, 146. 
175, 176 n., 250 u., 480 n., 486, 575 
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Upapadika, 454 n. 

Upasaka, 02. 

Upaaakadaia^, a. Uvaaagadasao. 
Dpasakadhyayana, 5?H, 581. 

Upasampada, 81. 

Upasampada-Kammavaca, 25 n. 

1 patiaapasine, 007. 

Upatissa, 202 d., 218, 221 n., 1)07. 

Uposatha ceremony, 2Ji, 25. 

Uppalavapna, 190 f. 

Uragttvagga of the Siitfcanipata, 92. 98. 
Usabhadatta, 443. 

Uaijisa-Vijaya-Dbarani, 381, 382 u., 3S7 n. 
Utgikar, N. B., 019. 

Uttamakuinaracaritra, 538 n. 
Uttama(‘Kumara)-Caritra-Kathanaka, 5.3S. 
Uttamapnrisa, 497 ii. 

UttarSdhyaySJ?, s. UUarajjhaya. 
UttarSdhyayana-Sutra, 474; a. also Uttara- 
jjhaya^a. 

Uttarajjhaya (Uttaradhyiiyalj), 429. 
Uttarajjhayana (Uttaradhyayana), 94 r., 
428 n., 429, 431, 442, 466.470, 471, 470 n., 
481, 485 ff., 488 n., 510, 512 n. 
Uttara-Purapa, 474, 494, 4!)7 1!., 517 

534 f., 501, 037. 

Uttara-Tantra, 343 n., 030 f. 

Uttaravihara (Northern Monastery) of Anii- 
radhapura, 184 n., 217. 

Uvaflsamala, 660, 501 n. 

Uvaipga, 8, Upahga. 

Uvasagadasao (Upasaka dasah), 428 n., 429. 

445 n., 449, 450 n., 630. 
Uvasaggahara-Stotra, 549. 

Uvavaiya (Aupapatikn). 120, 443. 454 f, , 

540. 


Yacaka, 434. 

Vaoakacarya, 578, 

Vacaka^ramaija, 678. 

Vacaspatimi^ra, 581. 

Vaciasara, 219. 

Vadavidhi, 300 n., 032. 

Vadibhaaiipha, 535 n. 

Vadicandra, 490 n. 

Vadiraja Buri, 515, 635, 555, 585 o., 037. 
Vagbhata, 512. 

Vagbhatalaipkara, 512 n. 

Vaibba^ikas, 357. 

Vaidya, P. L., 036 f., and notes to 342, 345, 
350 f., 362 f., 366, 374 f., 377. 
Vaipulya-Parinirv§na-Sutra, 230 n. 
Vaipulya-Sutra, 248 f., 295, 395 n. 
Vairagyaaara, 589. 

Vairisimba I, 550 n. 

Vai^esika, 269, 336, 3-50, 359, 473, 575 1., 
583. 

VaifSramaija, 491. 

Vai4vanara, 530. 

Vai^yas. 71,491. 

Vaitaliya stanzas, 438 n. 

Vajiriyana, Prince of Siam, 192 n. 
Vajjalagga, 675 n. 

Vaira, 388, 396 n, 
yajrabodbi, 400. 


; Vajraccbedika-Parainita^astra, 030* 

: Vajracchedika Prajfia-Paramiia, 316 f., 
! 320 n., 323, 365, 300. 

Vajradattpa, 377. 

I Vajradhvaja-Sutra, 308 n. 

! Vajragarbha, 327. 
i Va]rananga, 391. 

( Vajrapani, 388, 400. 

, Vajrapfipi-Giihyakadbipati, 395 n. 

■ V’ajrasattva, 388. 

’ Vajrasiici, 265 f. 

Vajrayana, 366 n., 375, 387 IT., 392 f 

= 395 n., 398, 400. 

: Vajrayudha, 548. 

Vaicjl, P3abu Surajbhan, 577 n. 
i Vakpati, 517 n., 663 n. 

' Vakragrlva, 470 n. 

1 Vakyapraka^a, .545 n. 

Valahassa-Jataka, 131 n., 447 n. 

I ValkalacTrir., 5()8 n. 
i Vallabhadeva, 485 n. 
i Vallabhi Council, 432 f. 

^ Valmiki, 200. 33r,, 489, 492, 023. 

, Vamsa, 209 n. 

; A^'iip^avali, 324 n. 

' Varnf^avalT, 580 n. 

I Vanararsi 401 n. 

I Vanaratana Medhaipkara, 224. 

I Vandana, 474. 

! Vandaru-Vftti^ 591. 
j Vanhidaaao (Vr.snida^ah), 429, 458. 

I Vannaa, s. Varnaka. 

! Varahamihira, 476 n., 520. 

Vararuci, 572. 

Vardhamanadr-Hana, 449 n. 
i Vardbara&na-Dvatriinf5ika, 551. 

Vardhamana M.ibavini, s. M.ibavliu. 
Vardhamana Siiri, 517, .532 n., 530 n., 543, 
597. 

V«rnaka (Vannaa), 450 n., 451, 4.54 n. 
Varnanarbavarnana, 272 n. 

Vanina, 308, 334, 491. 

Vasavadatta, 530. 

Vasettba-Sutta 93 n., 94, 143 n. 

Vasistha, 400 f. 

Vasisihipntra Sri Pu’umayi, .318. 

Vastn, 239 n. 

Vastnpala, 547, 591. 
Vastnpala-Tejabpala-Prariasti , 517. 
Vasubandhu, 257 n., 209 n., 271. 321, 340 n., 
346 n., .354 n., 355 n., 350-303, 374. 

030-033. 

Vasubandhu Asanga, s. Asanga. 

Vasubandhu Virincivatsa, 350. 

Vasudeva, 409. 

Vaaudeva, b. Krs^a. 

Vasudevas, the nine, 492, 497, 505, 
Vasudevabi(>4w n, 

Vasnladatti*, 194. 

Vasumati, 386. 

Vasumitra, 374, 622, 

Vasunandin, 577. 

Vasupfijya-Oaritra, 517. 

Vath, Alfons, 408 n, 

Vatglputriyas, 367 n. 

Vstgyayana, 473, 
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8, 184» 213, (517. 

Vattakera, 474, 477, 677. 
yavahara (Vyavahara), 420, 4(51, 464, 476 n., 
692 n. 

Vayarasiipha, 650 n. 

Veda, 33, 66, 96, 129, 244 n., 265 f., 342, 
473 f., 602 f., 610, 

Vedalla, 10. 

Vedalla-Sutta, 49n. 

Vedanga, 33. 

Vedanta, 302n,, 335. 

Vedeha, 224. 

Vedka, 451n. 

Vedic schools, 186. 

Velankar, H. D., 427n., 689n., 503n. 
Venkatasubbiah, A., notes to 479, 499, 535, 
636, 665, 682, 685. 587. 

Venkate4vara Sastri, K., 27()i]. 

Venkateswara, S. V., (516. 

Vesuli council, 5, 16n., 26. 

Veasantara, 187, 3()5n. 

Veasantara-Jataka, 161f., 3(53, 225, 227n. 
Vetalapahcaviro^ati, 514, 6t)5n. 

Veyyakaraija, ID, 3()n., IIG. 

Vibhajjavadins, 6, 13, 15n. 

Vibhahga, 167f., 192. 

Vic&rasara-Prakarana, 518n. 
Vicitrakar^ikavadana 202. 

Videha. 493. 

Vidhi, 33. 

Vidhura, 133, 143. 

Vidlmrapa^dita- J ataka , 133. 

Vidura, G5n.’, 133, 143, 496, 630. 
Vidyabbu^apa, Bari Mobao 293o. 
Vidyab]iu§aQa, Satis Chandra. 614, 682, and 
notes to 270. 336, 311, 344, 378/.. 476- 
479, 676, 678. 680ff. 

Vidyabhusha^a, Amulyacharan, 506n. 
Vidyadhara, 491, 493/., 501. 511. 
Vidyadharakuia 479. 

Vidyadbara-Pitaka, 384n. 

Vidyanauda (Vidyanandin) Patrakesarin, 
478, 662, 581, 592. 

Vidyflnandin, a. Vidyananda. 

Vidyarajm, 386. 

Vigraha-vyavartani, 346, (528. 

Vibaras, 305, 389n. 

Vijaainba, L. Coinrilla, 184n. 

Vijaya, 213ff. 

Vijayft, 397. 

iVijaya Dbarma Suri, 427n., 4(5Gn., 651n., 
667n., 694, 

^"ijaya Indra Stiri, 594n. 

Vijayapala, 546. 

Vi jay a 8 ^,1 Satakar^i, 248n. 

Vijayavarman, 690. 

Vijaya Vimalaga^i, 460n., 461 d. 

Vijayjee, Muniraj Sbree Kaja, 63Cn. 

Vijfiana, 388. 

VijSanamatra, 360. 

Vijiianamatravada, 301n. 

Vijfianavada, 332-336, 337, 363, 861. 
Vijfiaptimatratasiddbi, d6()D., 363. 
Vi|fiapti-mfttrata*8iddbi-8astra, 3C0n. i 

.Vi]fiapti-matrat8i-trirp§at-karika, 360n. 
yikrama (Jaina poet), 612. 

85 


Vikramaditya, 36Gn„ 477n., 614/., 520, 540. 
Vikrama era, 612. 

Vikranta-Kaurava, 54G. 

Vilbana, 590. 

Vimala, Vimalacatidra, Vimalacandrasuri, 
659n., 660. 

Vimalaklrtinirde^a, 369, 411. 

Vimala-Pura^ia, ,517. 

Vimala Suri, 477, 489, 493, 404n. 
Vimanavastu, 236. 

Vimanavattbu, 34, 44n., 77n., 98 - 100 , 207, 
236/., 242; commentary, 182, 205, 2lJ7. 
Viipfiatika, 360. 

Vimuttimagga, 202n, 

Viuaya, 4, 9n., lOn., 11, 15n., 22 d., 20, 52, 
56, 65, 106n.. 173, 208, 220, 232n , 233, 
239d.. 241, 332n., 462, 608, (522, 024. 
Vinayadbara, 11. 

I Vinayapitaka of the PMi Canon, 4f., 8, 12. 
i 15, 21-33, 34. 89, 41, 52d., 85, 115, 120n., 

1 323, 100, 173, 173, 182n., 185/., 191, 199, 

208, 221, 215n., 202a., 4(54n., 0(i7, 009; 
Cullavagga, In., 5n., lOn., lln., J3n., 
lln., 2J, 22d, 25, 26n., 28, 32n., 33, t2n., 
r)2n., G4d.. IOOd., 173, 208, 234n., 239n., 
332l., 3S4d., OOlf. ; Maljilvagga, 9n., 
lOn., lln., 21, 22d.. 23n., 24 25n., 2()n., 
27/., 29n., 30d., 3an., 86n., 114n., 188, 
234n., 239d., 240/., 251, 2o2d., 2f53n., 2(57, 
292, 003, (507 ; V. of the Sanskrit Canon, 
233/., 239n., 240, 278, 281/., 294, (521/., 
624. 

Vinaya-Samukase, (507. 

Vinayavastu, 239n. 

Vinayavijaya, 693. 

Vinayavijaya Gaiji, 462n. 

Vinaya-Vinicchaya, 220. 
Vinaya-viniacaya-Upali-pariprccba, 332n. 
Vindbyavarman, 591d. 

Vindbyavasa, 359. 

Vinitadeva, 22Gn. 

Vifinapa, 180n. 

Vipaka-Srutam, a. Vivflgasuyam. 

Vipa6cit, 308n. 

Vipaaai, Vipa^yin, 23 d., 42n., 51n, 378. 

! Virabhadra (Virabbadda), 429, 459, 401 n. 

‘ Viradbavala, 547, 591. 

VIra Qapin, 551. 

Viranandin, 585, 

Vlraprabha, 636. 

Virasena, 499. 

Virastava, a. Vlrattbaa. 

Virattbaa (Virastava), 429, 401. 

Visakha, 195. 

Vi4alaraja, 555n. 

Visarpvada^ataka, 574n. 

Vi^iiu, 43, 240, 250n., 334, 370, 400, 505, 552. 
Vi^nu-Bhakti, 225. 

Vi 9 pudvi§as, the nine, 505. 

Vi^i^a-Purffna, 457n. 

Visnu-Smi'iti, 126n. 

Viaaer, M. W. de, 625. 

Visuddhi-Magga, 170 d., 182d., 184n., 190/., 
192 d., 201/., 204, 20Gn., 221n., 448n 
Vitaraga-Stotra, 565, 557. 

Vivagaauyaip (Vipaka-Srutam), 429, 462f. 
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Vivekavilasa, 570n. 

Viyabapannatti, s, Bbagavati Viyahapan* 
Dalti. 

Vladitnircov, B. J., 634. 

Vogel, J. Ph., 18n., 612, 617f. 

Vratas, 2.-2. 

Vratavadana, 292. 

Vratavadanamalft, 

Vrddha^adi Suri, 477n., 478n. 

VrsnidaSah, s. Vanhidasao. 

Vysni dynasty, 458. 

Vrttis, 483 ; s. also Coramentariea. 

Vyadi, 166n. 

Vyakara^a, 10, 93n., 278n., 279. 
Vyakhya-Prajfiapti, s. Bhagavali Viyaba* 
pannatti. 

Vyakbyayukti, 360. 

Vyasa, 331, 336, 531, 665. 

Vyavadatasamaya, 354n. 

Vyavahara, s. Vavaliara. 


Wackernagel, J., 226ii. 

Waddell, L. A., 012, and notes to 16, 42. 177, 
255, 291, 306, 379f., 386. 

Waeiswara, W. 1^. C., 80n. 

Wagner, llichard, 287d., 4191. 

Waldschmidt, K., 19n., 26d., 233n. 

Walleser, Max, 605, 607, 609, 623, and notes 
to 6, 1701., 173, 178, 192, 200, 231, 314ff., 
320, 342.346, 3^48, 382. ’ 

Waie, James E., 284n. 

Warren, Henry Clarke, notes to 21, 23, 65, 
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